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BOOK VIII 

SKETCH OF THE INDIAN DESERT 
CHAPTER 1 

IIwiNG never penetrated personally farther into the heart of 
the desert than Mandor, the ancient capital of all Maiiisthali, the 
old castle of Hissar on its north-eastern frontier, and Abu, Nahr- 
wala, and Bhiij, to the south, it may be neccssarj', before entering 
upon the details, to deprecate the charge of presumption or m- 
eorapetency, by requesting the reader to bear m mind that my 
parties of discovery have traversed it m every direction, adding to 
their journals of routes living testimonies of their accuracy, and 
bringing to me natives of every ihal from Bhatnei to Umarkot, 
and from Abu to Aror ^ I •wash it, hoive\ er, to be clearly under- 
stood, that I look upon this as a mere outline, which, bj'' showing 
Avhat might be done, may stimulate further research , but m the 
existing dearth of information on the subject I have not hesitated 
to send it forth, ■with its almost inevitable errors, as (I trust) a 
pioneer to more extended and accurate loiowledge 

After premismg thus much, let us commence with details, 
which, but foi the reasons already stated should have been 
comprised in the geographical portion of the work, and which, 
though irrelevant to the Iiistoiical part, are too important to 

^ The journals of all these routes, -wath others of Contial and Western 
India, fonn cloven moderate sized folio volumes, from which an itinerary 
of these regions might bo constructed It was my mtention to have dra'wn 
up a more perfect and detailed map from these, but my health forbids the 
attempt They ape now deposited' m the archives of the Company, and 
may serve, if judiciously used, to fill up the only void m the great map of 
India, executed by their commands 
VOL in 1257 
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be [290] thrown into notes. I may atid, that the conclusions 
formed, paitly from peisonal obseiwation, but chiefly from the 
resources deseribed aliove, have been confirmed by the picture 
drawn by Mi Elphmstone of his passage through the northern 
deseit in the embassy to Kabul, which renders perfectly satis- 
factory to me the \aews I before entertained It may be well, at 
this stage, to mention that some slight repetitions must occur as 
we pioeeed, having incidentally noticed many of the chaiacteristic 
features of the desert in the Annals of Bikaner, vhicli was un- 
avoidable from the position of that State 

Description o£ the Desert. — ^The hand of Nature has defined, in 
the boldest characters, the limits of the great desert of India, and 
we only lequire to follov minutely the line of demarcation , 
though, m order to be disLinctlj’^ understood, vc must repeat the 
analysis of the term Marusthah, the emphatic appellation of this 
‘ region of death ’ The woid is compounded of the Sanskrit mn, 

‘ to die,’ and sthala, ‘ and or dry land,’ vhicli last, in the corrupted 
dialect of those countries, becomes ihal, the converse of the Greek 
oasis, denoting tracts particularly steiile Each ihal has its 
distinct denomination, as the ‘ thal of Kawa,’ the ‘ ihal of Guga,’ 
etc , and the cultivated spots, compared Avith these, either as to 
number or magmtude, are so scanty, that instead of the ancient 
Roman simile, which hkened Africa to the_ leopard’s hide, reckon- 
ing the spots thereon as the oases, I would compare the Indian 
desert to that of the tiger, of which the long dark stripes would 
indicate the expansive belts of sand, elevated upon a plam 
only less sandy, and over whose surface numerous tliinly-peopled 
towns and hamlets are scattered 

Boundaries o£ the Desert. — ^Marusthah is bounded on the north 
by the flat skirtmg the Ghara , on the south by that grand salt- 
marsh, the Ran, and Kohwara , on the east by the Aravalh , and^ 
ori the west by the valley of Sind The two last boundaries are; 
the most conspicuous, especially the Aravalh, but for which im- 
pediment Central India would be submerged in sand , nay, lofty 
and continuous as is this chain, extending almost from tlie sea to 
Delhi, wherever there are passages or depressions, these floatmg 
sand-clouds are wafted through or over, and form a little ihal even 
in the bosom of fertihty Whoever has crossed the Banas near 
Tonk, where the sand for some nules resembles waves of the 
sea, mil comprehend this remark. Its western boundary is ahke 
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defined, and lecall to the English traveller, who may be 
destined to journey up the valley of Sind, the words of Napoleon 
on the Libyan desert “ Nothing so much resembles the sea as 
the desert ; or a coast, as the valley of the Nile ” for this substi- 
tute ‘Indus’ [291], whence in journeying northward along its 
hanlvs from Haidarabad to Uchli, the range of \usion wiU he 
bounded to the east by a bulwark of sand, which, rising often to 
the height of two hundred feet above the level of the river, leads 
one to imagine that the chasm, now foiming this rich valley, must 
have originated in a sudden melting of all the glacieis of Caucasus, 
whose congregated waters made this break in the continuity of 
Marusthah, which would olherwise be united with the deserts of 
Arachosia 

We may heie repeat the tradition illustrating the geography 
of the desert, ? c that in remote ages it was ruled by princes of 
the Panwar (Pramara) race, which the sloKa, or veise of the bard, 
recorduig the names of the nine foi tresses (Nau-koti Maru-ki), so 
admirably adapted by their position to maintain these regions in 
subjection, furthei corroborates We shall divest it of its metrical 
form, and begin T\nth Pugal, to the north ; Mandor, m the centre 
of all Jlaru ; Abu, Kheralu, and Parkar, to the south ; Chhotan, 
Umarkot, Aror, and Lodorva, to the west , the possession of 
which assuredly marks the sovereignty of the desert The 
antiquity of this legend is suppoited by the omission of all modern 
cities, the present capital of the Bhattis not being mentioned 
Even Lodorva and Aror, cities for ages in ruins, aie names known 
only to a few "who ficquent the desert , and Chhotan and IClieialu, 
but for the traditional stanzas which excited our research, might 
never have appeared on the map. 

Natural Divisions of the Desert— We purpose to follow the 
natural divisions of the country, or those employed by the natives, 
who, as stated above, distinguish them as thals ; and after 
describing these in detail, ivith a summary notice of the principal 
towns whether ruined or existmg, and the vaiious tribes, conclude 
with the chief lines of route diverging fiom, or leading to^ 
Jaisalmei. 

The whole of Bikaner, and that part of Shaildiavati north of 
the Aravalli, are comprehended m the deseit If the reader will 
refer to the map, and look for the town of Kanod,^ within the 
1 [Kanod Molimdargarli lu Patiala State (/(?/, svu 386) ] 
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Bntish frontier, he -will see what Mr Elphinslone considered as 
-the' commencement of the desert, in his interesting expedition to 
Kabul ^ “ Fiom Delly to Canound (the Kanorh of my map), a 
distance of one hundred miles is through the Bntish dominions, 
and need not be desciibed It is sufTieicnt to say that the country 
IS sandy, tliough not ill cultivated. On approaching Canound, we 
had the fiist specimen of the desert, to which we were looking 
forward Avitli anxious curiosity Three miles before reaching 
that place we came to sand-hills, which at fast were [292] covered 
with bushes, but afteiw'aids w'Cic naked piles of loose sand, rising 
(Jne after another like the w'avcs of the sea, and marked on the 
surface by the wand like drifted snow. There w ere roads through 
them, made solid by the tieading of animals , but off the road 
our horses sunk into the sand above the knee ” Such w'as the 
opening scene , the route of the embass}’^ w as by Singhana, 
Jhunjhunu, to Churn, when they entered Bikaner, Of Shaikha- 
vati, which he had ]usl left, iVIi. Elphinstone says “ It seems to 
lose its title to be included in the desert, when coiiijiared with the 
tw^o hundred and eighty miles between its western frontier and 
Bahawulpoor, and, even of this, only the last hundred miles is 
absolutely destitute of inhabitants, water, or vegetation Our 
journey from Shekliavati to Poogul was over hills and valleys of 
loose and heavy sand The lulls were exactly like those w'hich 
are sometimes formed by the wind on the seashore, but far 
exceeding them in height, which was from tw'cnty to a himdred 
feet They aie said to shift then position and alter their shapes 
according as they are affected by the wmd , and in summer the 
passage is rendered dangerous by the clouds of moving sand , but 
when I saw the hiUs (in winter), they seemed to have a great 
degree of permanence, for they bore grass, besides phoKe, the 
babool, and bait or jujube, which altogether give them an appear- 
ance that sometimes amounted to verdure Amongst the most 
dismal hills of sand one occasionally meets with a vdlage, if such 
a name can be given to a few round huts of straw, ivith low walls 
and conical loofs, like little stacks of corn ” This description of 
the northern portion of the deseit, by an author whose great 
characteristics are accuracy and simplicity, will enable the reader 
to form a more correct notion of what follows - 

^ It left Delhi October 13, 1808, 

2 “ Our marches,” says Mr Elphinstone, “ were seldom very long The 
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Witli these lemarks, and bearmg m mind what has already 
been said of the physiography of these regions, we proceed to 
particulaiize the various ihals and oases in this ‘ region of death ’ 
It will be convenient to disregard the ancient Hindu geographical 
division, which makes Mandor the capital of Marusthah, a distinc- 
tion both from its character and position better suited toJaisalmer, 
bemg nearly m the centie of what may be termed entire desert 
It IS m fact an oasis, everywhere insulated by immense masses of 
ihal, some of which are foity miles m breadth, without the trace 
of man, or aught that could subsist him From Jaisalmer we 
shall pass to Marwar, and without crossmg the Luni, describe 
Jalor and Siwanchi , then conduct the [293] reader into the 
almost unknown Raj of Parkar and Virawah,^ governed by 
prmces of the Chauhan race, with the title of Rana Thence^ 
slartmg the political limits of modern Rajputana, to the regions 
of Dhat and Umra-sumra, now within the dominion of Sind, we 
shall conclude ivith a very slight sketch of Daudputra, and the 
valley of the Indus These details will receive further illustration 
from the remarks made on every town or hamlet divergmg from 
the ‘ hill of Jaisal ’ (Jaisalmer) Could the beholder, looking 
westward from this ‘ triple-peaked lull,’ “ across this sandy ocean 
to the blue waters (Nilab) ^ of the Indus, embrace in his vision 
its whole course from Haidaiabad to Uchh, he would perceive, 
aimdst these valleys of sand-hiDs, little colonies of animated 
beings, congregated on every spot which water renders habitable. 
Throughout this tract, from four hundred to five hundred miles 
m longitudmal extent, and from one hundred to two hundred 
of diagonal breadth, are little hamlets, consistmg of the scattered 
huts of the shepherds of the desert, occupied m pasturing their 


longest was twenty six miles, and the shortest fifteen , but the fatigue 
which our people suffered bore no proportion to the distance Our Ime, 
when in the closest order, was two miles long The path by which we 
travelled woimd much, to avoid the sand-hills It was too narrow to allow 
of two camels going abreast , and if an animal stepped to one side, it sunk 
m the sand as m snow,” etc etc — Account of the Kingdom of Oaubul, ed 
1842, vol 1 p 11 

^ [In Smd, on the N shore of the Great Kann, about 10 miles from 
Nagar-Parkar ] 

^ Tnhuia, the epithet bestowed on the rock on which the castle of 
Jaisalmer is erected 

“ A name often given by Perishta to the Indus 
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flocks or cultivalmg these little oases for food He may discern 
a long line of camels (called Litar, a name better Known than either 
kafila or karwan), an-viously toiling through the often doubtful 
path, and the Charan conductor, at each stage, tying a knot on 
the end of his turban He may discover, Ij^mg in ambush, a 
band of Saharijas, the Bedouins of our desert (sn/irfl),^ either 
mounted on camels or horses, on the watch to despoil the caravan, 
or engaged in the less ha/.ardous occupation of driving off the 
flocks of the Rajar or Mangaha shepherds, peacefully tending 
them about the iars or haivas, or hunting for the produce stored 
amidst the huts of the ever-green jhal,- which serve at once as 
gram-pits and shelter from the sun. A migrator} band may be 
seen flitting with their flocks from ground which thej’^ have 
cxliausted, in search of fresh pastures . * 

And if the following dnj they chance to find 
A new repast, or an untasted spring, 

Will bless their stars, and think it lu\ury 1 

Or they may be seen preparmg the rahn, a mess quite analogous to 
the houshotts of their Nurrudian brethren, or quenching their 
thirst from the Wah of their little oasis, of which they maintain 
sovereign possession so long as the pasture lasts, or till they come 
in conflict wnth some more pow^erful community. 

Oasis . — yVe may here pause to consider whether in the bah, 
bawa, or wah, of the Indian desert, may not be found the oasts 
of the Greeks, corrupted by them from el-wah, or, as ivritten by 
Belzom (in his account of the Libyan desert, while searching for 
the [294] temple of Ammon), JSlloah Of the numerous terms 
used to designate water in these and legions, as par, rar, iar, dah 
or daha, bah, bawa, wah, all but the latter are chiefly applicable 
to springs or pools of water, wliile the last (wah), though used 
often in a like sense, apphes more to a water-course or stieam 
El-wah, under whatever term, means — ‘ ihe water ’ Again, daha 
or 'dah is a term m general use for a pool, even not unfrequently 
in running streams and large rivers, wluch, ceasing to flow in 

^ [As has been already stated, Sahariya has no connexion with Arabic 
Sahra, ‘ desert ’] 

^ [Jhal, of -which there are two varieties, large and small, Sahadora 
perstca and S oleoides ] 
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dry weather, leave large stagnant masses, always ealled dah 
There are many of the streams of Rajputana, having such pools, 
particularized as hatln-dah, or ‘ elephant-pool,’ denoting a suffi- 
ciency of water even to drown that animal. Now the word dah 
or daha, added to the generic term for water, toah, would make 
tcadi (pool of Avater), the Arabian term for a nmmng stream, and 
commonly used by recent travellers m Africa for these habitable 
spots If the Greeks took the word wadi from any MS , the 
transposition Avould be easily accounted for wadt Avould be 
written thus and by the addition of a point wazt, 

easil 3 '' metamorpliosed, for a euphonous termmation, into oasis 
At the risk of somewhat of repetition, Ave must here pomt out 
the feAA" grand features avIucIi diversify tins sea of sand, and after 
defining the difference betAveen ria and thal, aa’IiicIi aviU frequently 
occur in the itmerarj’', at once plunge in media6 res 

The Lost River of the Desert. — ^^Ve haA^e elscAvliere mentioned 
the tradition of tlie absorption of the Ghaggar river, as one of the 
causes of the comparative depopulation of the northern desert 
The couplet recordmg it I could not recall at the time, nor any 


^ When I penned tins conjectural etymology, I Aras not UArare that any 
speculation had been made upon this Avoid I find, hoAvever, the late 
il Langlds suggested the denvation of oasts (Amnously Avritten by the Greeks 
aPacris, tacrit and voeny, ^aeny, [aCa<riy is the only other recognised form]) from 
the Arabic and Dr Wait, m a senes of mterostmg etymologies (see 

Asiatic Journal, May 1830), suggests vast from vas, ‘ to mhabit ’ 
Vast and va<ris quasi vasts are almost identical 5Iy friend. Sir W Ousoley, 


gaA'c me nearly the same signification of Wadi, as appears m John- 

son’s edition of Richardson, namely, a vallej’^, a desert, a channel of a nver — 
a river , jaJ 531 , uadt al-Labir, ‘the great river,’ cornipted into Guadal- 

quiA^er, Avliich example is also given m d’Herbelot (sec Vadt Gehennem), and 
by Thompson, aaIio traces the Avord water tlirough all the languages of 
Europe — the Saxon waeter, the Greek vowp, the Islandic udr, the SlaAmnic 
ttod (Avhence wodcr and oder, ‘ a river ’) all appear derivable from the 
Arabic wad, ‘ a river ’ — or the Sanskrit wah , and if Dr W aviII refer to 
p 1322 of the Itinerary, ho Avill find a smgular confirmation of his etymology 
in the A\ ord bas (classically vas) applied to one of these habitable spots The 
Avord basti, also of frequent occurrence therein, is from basna, to mhabit , 
vast, an inhabitant, or vas, a habitation, perhaps derivable from wah, 
indispensable to an oasis ' [The Neto English Diet gives Lat oasis, Greek 
oacriy, apparently of Egyptian origin , cf Coptic ouahe (AA'hence Egyptian 
Arabic wah), ‘ dvs^clling-place, oasis,’ from omh, ‘ to divell ’] 
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recoid of the Sodha prince Haiinr, in whose reign this phenomenon 
IS said to have happened. But the utihty of these ancient 
traditional couplets, to which I have frequently drawn the 
reader’s attention, has agam been happily illustrated, for the 
name of T-T armT has been incidentally discovered from the trivial 
circumstance of an intermarriage related m the Bhatti annals. 
His contemporary of Jaisalmei was Dusaj, who succeeded in 
S 1100 or [295] A D 1044, so that we have a precise date assigned, 
supposing this to be the Hamir in question The Ghaggar, which 
rises m the Siwalik, passes Hansi Hissar, and flowed under the 
wads of Bhatner, at which place they yet have their wells m its 
bed Thence it passed Rangmahall, Balar, and Phulra, and 
through the flats of IQiadal (of wluch Derawar is the capital), 
emptying itself according to some below Uclih, but according to 
Abu-Barakat (whom I sent to explore m 1809, and who crossed 
the dry bed of a stream called the IChaggai, near Shahgarh)^ 
between Jaisalmer and Roii-Bakhar If this could be authentic- 
ated, we should say at once that, united with the branch from 
Dara, it gave its name to the Sangra, which unites with the Luni, 
enlarging the eastern branch of the Delta of the Indus ’ 

The Luni River. — The next, and perhaps most remarkable 
feature m the desert, is the Lum, or Salt River, which, with its 
numerous feeders, has its source in the springs of the Aravalh. 
Of Marwar it is a barrier between the fertile lands and the desert , 
and as it leaves this country for the thal of the Chauhans, it 
divides that commumty, and forms a geographical demarcation , 
the eastern portion being called the Raj of Suigam , and the 
western part, Parkar, or beyond the Khar, oi Luni “ 

The Rann of Dutch. — ^^Ve shall hereafter return to the country 
of the Chauhans, which is bounded to the south by that smgular 
feature m the physiognomy of the desert, the Rann, or Ran, 
already slightly touched upon m the geograplucal sketch prefixed 
to this work This immense salt-marsh, upwards of one hundred 
and fifty miles m breadth, is formed cluefly by the Lum, which, 
like the Rhone, after formmg Lake Leman, resumes its name at 
its further outlet, and ends as it commences with a sacred char- 

^ [See lOI, XU 212 f , E H Aitken, Gazetteer of Sind, 4 , Calcutta 
Review, 1874, JBAS, xxv 49 ff ] 

“ [The derivation of Parkar is unknown , that suggested in the text is 
impossible ] 
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acter, having the temple of Narayan ^ at its embouchure, where 
It mingles mth the ocean, and that of Bralima at its source of 
Pushkar The Rann, or Ran, is a corruption of Araiiya, or ‘ the 
waste ’ , = nor can anythmg m nature be moie dreary m the dry 
weather than this parched desert of salt and mud, the pecuhar 
abode of the kkar-gadha, or wild-ass, whose love of sohtude has 
been commemorated by an immortal pen ® That tins enormous 
depository of salt is of no recent formation we are informed by the 
Greek ivriteis, whose notice it did not escape, and who have 
preserved m Ermos a nearer approximation to the original 
Aranya than exists m our Ran or Rann Although mainly 
mdebted to the Lum for its salt, whose bed and that of its feeders 
are covered with salme deposits, it is also supplied by the over- 
flowmgs of the Indus, to which grand stream it may be indebted 
foi its volume of water We have heie another strong pomt of 
physical resemblance between the valleys of the Indus and the 
Nile, which Napoleon [296] at once referred to the simple opera- 
tions of nature , I allude to the origin of Lake Moeris, a design 
too vast for man.^ 

Thai, Rui. — ^As the reader will often meet with the words thal 
and int, he should be acquamted with the distmction between 
them. The first means an and and bare desert , the other is 
equally expressive of desert, but imphes the presence of natural 
vegetation ; in fact, the jungle of the desert 

Thai of the Luni, — This embraces the tracts on both sides of 
the river, forming Jalor and its dependencies Although the 
region south of the stream cannot be mcluded m the thal, yet it 

^ [Naiayansar, an important place of pilgrimage, with interesting 
temples, is situated at the Kori entrance of the W Rann {BG, v 246 ff ) ] 

^ [Or inna. Yule, Hobson-Jobson, 2nd ed 774 ] 

® \ljlqiius liemionus (Blanford, Mammalia of India, 470 f , Job \xxix 

5fi)] 

* “The greatest bioadth of the valley of the Nile is four leagues, the 
least, one ”, so that the narrowest portion of the valley of Sind equals the 
largest of the Nile Egypt alone is said, to have had eight milhons of 
inhabitants , what then might Smd mamtam ' The condition of the 
peasantry, as described by Boumenne, is exactly that of Rajputana ,* “ The 
villages are fiefs belonging to any one on whom the prmce may bestow 
them , the peasantry pay a tax to their superior, and are the actual pro- 
prietors of the soil, amidst aU the revolutions and commotions, their 
privileges aro'not infnnged ” This right (stdl obtainmg), taken away by 
Joseph, was restored by Sesostris 
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IS so intimately connected thIIi it, that ^^c shall not forego the 
only opportunity M'c may have of noticing it , 

Jalor. — ^This tract is one of the most important divisions of 
Blarwar. It is separated from Snvanchi hy the Sukri and Ivliarj,^ 
which, vith many smaller streams, flov through them from the 
Aravalli and Abu, aiding to fertilise its three hundred and sixty 
tovns and villages, forming a part of the fiscal domams of Mamar. 
Jalor, according to the geographical stanza so often quoted, was 
one of the ‘ nine castles of iNIaru,’ when the Pramar held para- 
mount rule m Marusthali 'Wlicn it vas wrested from them we 
have no clue to discover ; - but it had long been held by the 
Chauhans, whose celebrated defence of their capital against 
Alau-d-dm, m a d 1301, is recorded by Ferishta, as well as m the 
chronicles of their bards This branch of the Chauhan race was 
called Slallani, and viU be again noticed, both here and m the 
annals of Haraoti It formed that portion of the Chauhan 
sovereignty called the Hapa Raj, -whose capital was Juna-Clihotan, 
connectmg the sw ay of this race in the countries along the Luni 
from Ajmer to Parkar, which would appear to have crushed its 
Agmkula brother, the Pramar, and possessed all that region 
marked by the course of the ‘ Salt River ’ to Parkar 

Sonagir, the ‘ golden mount,’ is the more ancient name of this 
castle, and was adopted by the Chauhans as distinctive of their 
tribe, when the older term, Maliam, was dropped for Somgira 
Here they enshrmed their tutelary divmity, Mallmath, ‘ god of 
the Malh,’ who raamtained his position until the sons of Siahji 
entered these regions, when the name of Sonagir was exchanged 
for that of Jalor, contracted from Jalandhamath, wdiose shrine 
IS about a coss west of the castle ^^Tiether Jalandhamath [297], 
the ‘ divimty of Jalandhar,’ was imported from the Ganges, or 
left as well as the god of the Malli by the ci-devant Mallams, is 
uncertam but should this prove to be a remnant of the foes of 
Alexander, driven by him from Multan,'* its probability is increased 

^ Another salt river 

** [Tne Chauhan Rao Kiittipal took it from the Pramaras towards the 
end of the twelfth century, and Kanardeo Chauhan lost it to Alau-d-din 
(Erskme m A 199 f ) In Bnggs’ translation of Perishta (i 370) the place 
is called Jalwar, and the Kmg Nahardeo ] 

® Multan and Juna (Chhotan, qu Chauhan-tan ’) hare the same significa- 
tion, ‘ the ancient abode,’ and both were occupied by the tribe of Malh or 
Mallani, said to be of Chauhan^^ce,, and it is cunous to find, at Jalor 
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fhc ca\cs of Jnlandlmi (so celebrated as a Hindu pilgrimage 
even jn Babur s lime) being in their vocinily. Be this as it may, 
the Rathois, like the Roman conquerors, have added these indi- 
genous dmnilics to their oi\n pantheon The descendants of 
the cvpatriatcd Somgiras non occupy the lands of Chilalwana, 
near the furca of the Luni 

Jalor comprehends the infciior districts of Sniancbi, Bbinmal, 
Snnehor, I^forsin, all attached to the hhahsa oi fisc ; besides the 
great paltai/at^, or cbicft .unships, of Bhadiajan, Mciva, .Tasola, 
and Sind.iri — a tracl of ninety miles m length, and nearly the 
same in breadth, nith fair sod, vatcr near the surface, and 
requiring only good government to m.ikc it ns productiv e as any 
of its magnitude m these regions, and sufTicicnt to defray the 
vholc personal cxjienscs of the Rajas of Jodhpur, or about nine 
lakhs of rupees , but m consequence of fhc anarchy of the capital, 
the corniption of the managers, and the raids of the Sahari>as 
of the desert and the Minas of Abu and the Aravalh, it is deplorably 
deteriorated Tiicrc arc several ridges (on one of which is the 
castle) traversing the distuct, but none uniting with the table-land 
of Iticwar, though with breaks it may be traced to near Abu In 
one point it .shows lU. aninity to the desert, i c in its vegetable 
productions, for it has no othei timber than \hc jhnl, the hahul, 
the haul, and other shrubs of the that 

The important foi tress of Jalor, guarding the southern fiontier 
of M.arwar, stands on the e\f rcinitj' of the langc extending noitli 
to Siwana It is from three to four hundred feel in height, 
fortified with a wall and bastions, on some of which cannon are 
mounted. It has four g.itcs , that fiom the town is called the 
Suraj-pol, and to the norlh-vvesl is the Bnl-pol (‘ the gate of Bal,’ 
the sun-god), vshere theic is .i shrine of the Jain pontiff, Pars- 
vanath There are inanj wells, and two considerable baoris, or 
rcservmirs of good water, and to the north a small lake formed by 
damming up the streams fiom the lulls, but the water seldom 
lasts above half the 5 ear. The town [298], which contains three 


(classicillj’ .Tnlandhnr) tlic Fame divinitif'fi as in then liaimts in the Pnnjab, 
narnoly, Jfallinnth, Jalandliamntli, and Balnath Abu-l Fazl says, “The 
cell of Balnath is in the iniddlo of Sinds.agar ” , and Babur (Elhot-Dowson 
u 4'iO, 1 % 2i0,‘iir>,v 114, Jill, Ji ‘ilo) places “ Balnath jogi below t ho lull 
of .Jud, five marches ca‘-t of tho Indus,” the verj' spot clannod by the Yadus, 
Mhon led out of India by their deiGed leader Baldeo, or Balnath 
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properly speaking, in Siwanchi, to which it pays a tribute, besides 
service when required The chief of Mewa has the title of Rawal, 
and his usual residence is the town of Jasol Surat Singh is the 
present chief , his relative, Surajmall, holds the same title, and 
the fief and castle of Sandri, also on the Luni, twenty-two miles 
south of Jasol A feud reigns between them , they claim co-equal 
rights, and the consequence is that neither can reside at Mewa, 
the capital of the domam Both chiefs deemed the profession of 
robber no disgrace, when this memoir was written (1813) , but it 
IS to be hoped they have seen the danger, if not the error of their 
ways, and will turn to cultivating the fertile tracts along the 
‘ Salt River,’ which yield wheat, juar, and bajra in abundance 

Balotra, Tflwara. — Balotra, Tilwara, are two celebrated names 
in the geography of this region, and have an annual fair, as re- 
nowned m Ra]putana as that of Leipsic in Germany Though 
called the Balotra mela (hterally, ‘an assemblage, or [300] concourse 
of people ’), it was held at Tilwara, several mdes south,^ near an 
island of the Lum, which is sanctified by a shrme of Mallmath, 
‘ the divimty of the Malli,’ who, as already mentioned, is now the 
patron god of the Rathors Tilwara forms the fief of another 
relative of the Mewa fanuly, and Balotra, which ought to belong 
to the fisc, did and may still belong to Awa, the chief noble of 
Marwar But Balotra and Sandri have other claims to distmction, 
having, with the ongmal estate of Dunara, formed the fief of 
Durgadas, the fiist character m the annals of Maru, and whose 
descendant yet occupies Sandri The fief of Mewa, which mcludes 
them all, was rated at fifty thousand rupees annually The 
Pattayats with their vassalage occasionally go to court, but hold 
themselves exempt from service except on emergencies The 
call upon "them is chiefly for the defence of the frontier, of which 
they are the Simiswara, or lord-marchers 

indhavati. — This tract, which has its name from the Rajput 
tribe of Indha, the chief branch of the Parihars (the ancient 
sovereigns of Mandor), extends from Balotra north, and west of 
the capital, Jodhpur, and is bounded on the north by the thal of 
Guga The thal of Indliavati embraces a space of about thirty 
coss m cucumference 

Gugadeo ka Thai. — ^The thal of Guga, a name celebrated in the 
heroic history of the Chauhans, is immediately north of Indhavati, 
^ [Tilwara is about 10 miles W of Balotra ] 
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and one description will suit both. The sand-ndges {ihal-Ka-iiba) 
are very loftj’^ in all this tract , very thinly inhabited , few 
villages , water far from the surface, and having considerable 
jungles Tob, Phalsund, and Bimasar are the chief towns in this 
riii They collect rain-water m reservous called tanka, which 
they are obliged to use sparingly, and often wlule a mass of 
corruption, producmg that peculiar disease in the eyes called 
rataimdha (coriupted by us to roiimda) or night-blindness,^ for 
with the return of day it passes off 

Tararoi. — The ihal of Tararoi mtervenes between that of 
Gugadeo and the present frontier of Jaisalmer, to winch it for- 
merly belonged - Pokaian is the chief town, not of Tararoi only, 
but of aU the desert interposed between the two chief capitals of 
Marusthah The southern part of tins ikal does not differ from 
that described, but its northern portion, and more especially for 
sixteen to tventy miles around the city of Pokaran, aie low 
disconnected ridges of loose rock, the continuation of that on 
winch stands the capital of the Bhattis, which give, as we have 
already said, to this oasis the epithet of Mer, or rocky. The name 
of Tararoi is derived from tar, which signifies moisture, humidity 
[301] from springs, or the sprmgs themselves, winch rise from 
this rui Pokaran, the residence of Salim Singh (into the Instory 
of whose family we have so fully entered in the Annals of Marwar), 
IS a town of two thousand houses, surrounded by a stone wall, 
and having a fort, mounting several guns on its eastern side 
Under the west side of the town, the inhabitants have the unusual 
sight m these regions of running water, though only in the rainy 
season, for it is soon absorbed by the sands. Some say it comes 
from the Sar of Kanod, others fiom the sprmgs in the ridge ; at 
all events, they derive a good and plentiful supply of water from 
the wells excavated in its bed The chief of Pokaran, besides its 
twenty-four villages, holds lands between the Lum and Bandi 
nvers to the amount of a lakli of rupees Dunara and Manzil, 
the fief of the loyal Durgadas, are now m the hands of the traitor 

^ It IS asserted by the natives to be caused by a small thread-like worm, 
which also forms m the eyes of horses I have seen it m the horse, movmg 
about with great velocity They puncture and discharge it with the aqueous 
humour 

* [The name Tararoi seems to have disappeared from the maps, the 
tract being now known as Sanlrra ] 
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Salim Three coss to the noilh of Pokaran is the village of 
Ramdeora, so named from a shrine to Ramdco, one of the Paladins 
of the desert, and ■which attracts people from all quarters to the 
Mela, or fair, held m the rainy month of Bhadon.^ Merchants 
from Karachi-bandar, Tatta, Multan, Shikarpur, and Cutch here 
exchange the produce of various countiies horses, camels, and 
oxen used also to be reared in great numbers, but the famine of 
1813, and anarchy ever since Raja Man’s accession, added to 
the inteimmable feuds belwccn the Bhaltis and Rathors, have 
checked all this desirable inicrcoursc, -ivlucli occasionally made 
the very heart of the desert a scene of jo}^ and activity. 

Kha'war. — This ihal, ljung between Jaisalmcr and Barmer, and 
abutting at Girab into the desert of Dhat, is m the most remote 
angle of Manvar Though thinly inhabited, it possesses several 
considerable places, entitled to the name of towns, m this ‘ abode 
of death ’ Of these, Sheo and Kotra are the most considerable, 
the first contaimng three hundred, the latter five hundred houses, 
situated upon the ridge of lulls, which may be traced from Bhuj 
to Jaisalmer Both these towns belong to chiefs of the Rathor 
faimly, who pay a nominal obedience to the Raja of Jodhpur. 
At no distant period, a smart trade used to be carried on between 
Anhilwara Patan and tlus region , but the lawless Sahariyas 
plundered so many kafilas, that it is at length destroyed They 
find pasture for numerous flocks of sheep and buffaloes in this 
ihal 

Mallmath, Banner — The whole of this region was formerly 
inhabited by a tribe called Malli or Mallam, who, although 
asserted by some to be Rathor m ongm, are assuredly Chaulian, 
and of the same stock as the ancient lords of Juna Chhotan 
Barmer was reckoned, before the last famine, to contain one 
[302] thousand two hundred houses, mliabited by all classes,, 
one-fourth of whom were Sanchora Brahmans - The town is 
situated m the same range as Sheo-Kotra, here two to three 
hundred feet m height From Sheo to Barmer there is a good 

^ [Ramdeora is 12 miles N of Pokaran The samt is commonly called 
Ramdeoji or Ramsah Pir ] 

^ [Barmer, the ancient name of which is said to be Bahadamer, ‘ hiU fort 
of Bahada,’ is 130 miles W of Jodhpur city , its present population is 
6064 Mallmath was son. of Rao Sallcha, eighth m descent from Sialqi, 
founder of Marwar State ] 
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deal of flat intermingled with low ixhas of sand, which in favoui- 
able seasons produces enough food for consumption. Padam 
Singh the Barmer chief, is of the same stock as those of Sheo 
Kotra and Jasol , from the latter they all issue, and he calculates 
thirty-four \ullages in his feudal domain Formerly, a dam 
(ivliich IS, hterallj’- rendered, douanicr) resided here to collect the 
tiansit duties , but the Sahariyas have rendered tlus office a 
smeeure, and the chief of Barmer takes the little it realizes to 
himself They find it more convenient to be on a tolerably good 
footmg mth the Bhattis, from whom this tiaet ivas conquered, 
than with their oivn head, whose officers they very often oppose, 
especially when a demand is made upon them for dand , on W'hieh 
occasion they do not disdain to call in the assistance of their 
desert friends, the Sahariyas. Throughout the whole of this 
region they rear great numbers of the best camels, whieh find a 
ready market in every pait of India 

Kherdhar — ‘ Tlie land of IClier ’ ^ has often been mentioned in 
the annals of these States It W'as in this distant nook that the 
Rathors first established themselves, expelhng the Gohil tnbe, 
which migrated to the Gulf of Cambay, and are now lords of 
Gogha and Bhavnagar , and instead of steering ‘ the ship of the 
desert ’ in their piiacies on the kalilas, plied the Gicat Indian 
Ocean, even “ to the golden coast of Sofala,” in the yet more 
nefarious trade of slaves It is difficult to learn what latitude 
they affixed to the ‘ land of Klier,’ whieh in the time of the 
Gohils approximated to the Luni , nor is it necessary to perplex 
ourselves with such niceties, as we only use the names for the 
purpose of description. In all probability it comprehended the 
whole space afterwards occupied by the Mallani or Chauhans, who 
founded Juna-Chhotan, etc , w^hich we shall therefore include in 
• IGierdhar Kheialu, the chief towm, was one of the ‘ nine castles 

^ Named m all piobabihty, from the superabundant tree of the desert 
termed Kliair, and dhar, ‘ land ’ It is also called Kheralu, but more pro- 
perly Kherala, ‘ the abode of Khair ’ , a shrub of great utihty m these 
regions Its astringent pods, smiilar m appearance to those of the laburnum, 
they convert into food Its gum is collected as an article of trade , the 
camels browse upon its twigs, and the wood makes their huts [Kher is a 
ruined village, not far from Jasol, at the pomt where the Luni River turns 
eastward Kheralu has disappeared from modem maps, if it be not a 
mistake for Keradu, where there are interesting temples (AiSi?, West Circle, 
March 31 , 1907, pp 40-43, Erslane iii A 201)] 
voT. in 


c 
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of Maru,’ wlien the Pramar ^^as its sovereign lord If lias noAv 
dAvindled into an insignificant village, containing no more than 
forty houses, siirionndcd on all sides b> hills “ of a black colour,” 
part of the same chain from Bhu] 

Juna Chhotan, — Juna Chhotan, or the ‘ ancient ’ Chhotan, 
though ah\ays conjoined in name, are tno [303] distinct places, 
said to be of vcij' great antiquity, and capitals of the Ilapa 
sovereignty. But as to A\hat this Ilapa Raj aa as, beyond the bare 
fact of its princes being Chauhan, tradition is noAv mute Both 
still piesent the vestiges of large cities, more especially Juna, 
‘ the ancient,’ aaIucIi is enclosed m a mass of hills, having but one 
inlet, on the east side, AAhcre there are the rums of a small castle 
Avhich defended the entrance. There arc IiIccaaisc the remains 
of tAA'o more on the summit of the range The mouldering 
remnants of mandirs (temples), and boons (rcscrA oirs), noAA choked 
up, all bear testimony to its extent, aaIiicIi is said to liaA'c included 
tAA'clve thousand habitable dAvcllings ’ Noav’ there arc not aboAC 
tAvo hundred huts on its site, aaIiiIc Chhotan has shrimk into a 
poor hamlet At Dhoriman, Avliich is at the 4arthcr extremity of 
the range in aa'IiicIi are Juna and Chhotan, there is a singular place 
of Avorship, to Avhich the inhabitants flock on the tij, or third day 
of SaAA^an of each year The patron saint is called Alandeo, 
through AAliose means some grand victory Avas obtained by the 
Mallani The immediate objects of veneration are a number of 
biass images called AsAvamukhi, from haAung the ‘ heads of 
horses ’ ranged on the top of a mountain called Alandeo. 'V\fliether 
these may fiuther confirm the Scythic ancestry of the Mallani> 
as a branch of the Asi, or AsAA'a race of Central Asia, can at present 
be only matter of conjecture 

Nagar Gurha — ^BetAveen Barmer and Nagar-Gurha on the 
Lum is one immense continuous thal, or rather riii, containing 
deep jungles of khair, or klier, kliejra, karil, Idiep, phog,^ Avhose 
gums and berries are turned to account by the Bhils and Kohs of 
the southern districts Nagar and Gurha are tAvo large toAAuis on 
the Lum (described m the itinerary), on the borders of the Chauhan 
raj of Suigam, and formerly part of it 

Here terminate our remarks on the thdls of Avestern Marwar, 
which, sterile as it is by the hand of Nature, had its miseries 

^ [Khair, Acaoia catechu, Elhejra, Prosopts spicigera, Karil, Gapparts 
aphylla Khep, Orotolaria burhia , Phog, Galhqonum polygonoides ] 
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completed by the famme that raged geneially throughout these 
regions in S 1868 (a d 1812), and of which tins ^ is the tlurd year. 
The disorders which we have depicted as prevailing at the seat of 
government foi the last thix'ty years, have left these i emote 
regions entiiely to the meicy of the deseit tribes [SOI-], or their 
oivn scarce less lawless lords m fact, it only excites our astonish- 
ment hoAV man can vegetate m such a land, which has nothing 
but a fewsflis, or salt-lakes, to jaeld anj’^ profit to the proprietors, 
and the excellent camel pastures, more especially in the southern 
tiacts, Avliieh pioduce the best bleed in the deseit 


CHAPTER 2 

The Chauhan Raj. — Tins soveieignty {raj) of the Chauhans 
occupies the most remote corner of Rajputana, and its existence 
is now for the first time noticed As the quality of greatness as 
well as goodness is, in a gieat measure, relative, the Raj of the 
Chauhans may appear an empire to the lesser clueftains of the 
desert. Externally, it is emnioned, on the north and east, by the 
tiacts of the Marwar State Ave have just been sketching To the 
south-east it is bounded by Kohwara, to the south hemmed-in 
by the Rann, and to the Avest by the desert of Dhat Internally, 
it IS partitioned into two distinct goA’^ernments, the eastern being 
termed Virawah, and the AA’^estern from its position ‘ across the 
Luni,’ Paikar , - which appellation, conjoined to Nagar, is also 

^ That is, 1814 I am transcnbmg from my journals of that day, just 
after the return of one of my parties of discovery from these regions, brmging 
Avith them natives of Dhat, Avho, to use their oAvn simple but expressive 
phraseology, “ had the measure of the desert m the palm of their hands ” 
foi they had been employed as kasids, or messengers, for tlurty years of 
their hves Tavo of them afterwards returned and brought away their 
famihes, and remained upwards of five yeais in my service, and were faithful, 
able, and honest m the duties I assigned them, as jamadars of daks, or 
supermtendents of posts, which were for many years under my charge when 
at Smdhia’s court, extendmg at one time from the Ganges to Dombay, 
through the most savage and httle knoAvn regions m India But with such 
men as I drilled to aid m these discoveries, I found nothmg insurmountable 
Plhe famine of 1812-13 vas the most calamitous of the earher visitations 
(Erskine iii A 125) ] 

“ From par, ‘ beyond,’ and kar or lliar, SAUionymous Anth Lunt, the 
' salt river ’ We have seAmral Khan Nqdis, or salt nATilets, in Kajputana, 
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applied to the capital, with the distinction of Srinagar, or 
metropolis. This is the Negar-P.irker of the distinguished 
Rennel, a place visited at a ^ery early stage of our inter- 
course with these regions by an cnterpiising Englishman, named 
Whittington ^ 

History of the Chauhans. — The Chauhans of this desert boast 
the great antiquity of their settlement, as v ell as the nobility of 
their blood they ha\ c only to refer to IManilc Rae and Bisaldeo of 
Ajmer, and to Pnthiiaj, the last Hindu sovereign of Dellii, to 
establish the lattei fact ; but the fust wc must leave to conjecture 
and their bards, though a\ c may [30'>] fearlessly assert that they 
were postenor to the Sodhas and other branches of the Pramar 
race, Avho to all appearance AAcre its masters AAhen Alexander 
descended the Indus Neither is it impiobable that the Malh or 
Mallani, A\hom he expelled in that corner of the Panjab, AATCsted 
‘ the land of Kher ’ from the Sodhas At all events, it is certain 
that a chain of Chauhan piincipahties extended, from the eighth 
to the thirteenth century, from Ajmei to the frontiers of Sind, 
of Avhich Ajmer, Nadol, Jalor, Sirolii, and Juna-Chhotan Avere 
the capitals , and though all of these m their annals clami to be 
independent, it may be assumed that some kind of obedience was 
paid to Ajmer We possess inscriptions aaIucIi justify this asser- 
tion Moreover, each of them Avas conspicuous in Muslim lustory, 
from the time of the conqueror of Gha/ini to that of Alau-d-din, 
surnamed ‘ the second Alexander ’ Mahmud, in his tAA elfth 
expedition, by Multan to Ajmer (whose citadel, Ferishta says, 
“ he Avas eompelled to leaA’’e in the hands of the enemy ”),- passed 
and sacked Nadol (transliterated Buzule) , ® and the traditions of 
the desert have preserved the recollection of his visit to Juna- 
Chhotan, and they yet point out the mines by which its castle 

though only one Luni The sea is frequently called the Luna-pam, * the 
salt-Avater,’ or Khara-pam, metamorphosed mto Ivala-pani, or ‘ the black 
water,’ winch is by no means insignificant [The proposed etymology of 
Parkar is impossible, and KJiara, ‘ sahne,’ has no connexion Anth Kald, 
‘ black ’] 

^ [An account of the travels of Withmgton or Whithington is given m 
Purchas his Pilgnmes, ed 1625, i 483 W Poster, who is engaged on 
a new edition, describes the story as interestmg, but muddled m history and 
geography ] 

“ [Briggs’ trans i 69, but compare Elhot-Dowson iv 180 ] 

“ [See Vol n p 807 ] 
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on the rock was destroyed l¥hether this was after his visitation 
and destruction of Nalm^ala (Anhilwara Patan), or while on his 
journey, we have no means of knowing , but when we recollect 
that m this his last invasion, he attempted to return by Smd, and 
nearly perished with aU his army m the desert, we migh t fairly 
suppose his determmation to destroy Juna-Chhotan betrayed him 
into this danger . for besides the all-ruhng motive of the conver- 
sion or destruction of the ‘ mfidels,’ in aU hkehhood the expatnated 
prmces of Nahrvala had sought refuge with the Chauhans amidst 
the sandhills of Kherdhar, and may thus have fallen mto his 
grasp. 

Although nommally a smgle prmcipality, the chieftain of 
Parkar pays little, if any, subimssion to his superior of Virawah. 
Both of them have the ancient Hindu title of Rana, and are said 
at least to possess the quality of hereditary valour, which is 
synonymous with Chauhan It is unnecessary to particularize 
the extent m square miles of thal m this raj, or to attempt to 
number its population, which is so fluctuating , but we shall 
subjom a brief account of the chief towns, which wiU aid in 
estimatmg the population of Marusthah. We begm with the 
first division. 

Chief Towns, — The prmcipal towns in the. Chauhan raj are 
Smgam, Dharamdhar,^ Bakhasar, Tharad, Hotiganv, and Chital- 
wana Rana Narayan Rao resides alternately at Sm and Bah, 
both large towns surroimded by an abhaiis, chiefly of the babul 
and other thorny xrees, called m these regions kantha-ka-Kot, 
which has given these simple, but very [306] efficient fortifications 
the term of kantha-ka-koi, or ‘ fort of thorns.’ The resources of 
Narayan Rao, derived from this desert domam, are said to be 
three lakhs of rupees, of which he pays a trienmal tribute of one 
lakh to Jodhpur, to which no right exists, and which is rarely 
reahzed without an army The tracts watered by the Luni yield 
good crops of the richer grams , and although, in the dry season, 
there is no constant stream, plenty of sweet water is procured by 
excavating wells in its bed. But it is asserted that, even when 
not continuous, a gentle current is j^erceptible m those detached 
portions or pools, filtrating under the porous sand , a pheno- 

^ [Dharanidhar, the Kurma or tortoise, ‘supporter of the earth,’ the 
second incarnation of Vishnu At Dhema m Tharad a fair is held m honour 
of Dharanidharji {BG, v 300, 342) ] 
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menon remarked in (lie bed of the Kumvan River (m the district 
of Gwalior), where, after a pcifcctly dry space of several miles, 
we have observed in the next portion of water a very perceptible 
current.^ 

Nagar Parkar. — ^Nagar, or Srm.igar, the capital of Parkar, is a 
toivn contaimng fifteen hundred houses, of vhich, in 1814, one- 
half were mliabitcd There is a small foil to the south-ivest of 
the town on the ridge, which is said to be about two hundred feet 
high. There are wells and 9 (icservons) in abundance The 
river Luni is called seven coss south of Nagar, from which we 
may infer that its bed is distinctly to be traced through the Rann 
The chief of Parkar assumes the title of Rana, as well as his 
supeiior of Virawah whose allegiance he has entirely renounced, 
though we are ignorant of the relation in which they ever stood 
to each other aU are of the same family, the Ilapa-Raj, of winch 
Juna-Chhotan was the capital 

Bakhasar. — Baldiasar ranks next to Srinagar It was at no 
distant penod a large and, for the desert, a flouiishmg toivn , but 
now (1814) it contams but three hundred and sixty inliabitcd 
dwelhngs A son of the Nagar chief resides here, who enjoys, as 
well as Ins father, the title of Rana. AVc shall make no further 
mention of the inferioi toivns, as they will appear in the itmerary. 

Tharad. — ^Tharad is another subdivision of the Chauhans of 
the Lum whose cluef town of the same name is but a few coss to 
the east oPSuigam, and which hke Parkar is but nommally 
dependent upon it With tins we shall conclude the subject of 
Virawah, which, w'C repeat, may contain many errors 

Face of the Chauhan Raj. — ^As the itmerary wall point out in 
detail the state of the country, it would be superfluous to attempt 
a more mmute desciiption here The same sterile ridge, already 
described as passing tlirough Chhotan to Jaisalmer, is to be [307] 
traced two coss west of Baldiasar, and thence to Nagar, in de- 
tached masses The tracts on both banlcs of the Lum yield good 
crops of wheat and the richer grains, and Virawah, though 
enclosing considerable thal, has a good portion of flat, especially 
towards Radlianpur, seventeen coss from Sui Beyond the 

^ One of my journals mentions that a branch of the Lum jmsses by Sui, 
the capital of Virawah, where it is four hundred and twelve paces m breadth 
an eiror, I imagine [Suigam is on the E shore of the Rann, and the Lum 
does not pass by it or by Virawah ] 
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Liini, the ihal uses into lofty tibas and indeed from Chhotan to 
Balchasar, all is sterile, and consists of lofty sandhills and broken 
ridges often covered bj’- the sands 

Water Production. — ^Throughout the Chauhan raj, or at least 
its most habitable portion, water is obtained at a moderate 
distance fiom the surface, the wells being from ten to twenty 
pursas,'^ 01 about sixty-five to a hundred and thirty feet m depth , 
nothmg, when compared with those in Dhat, sometimes near 
seven hundred Besides wheat, on the Luni, the oil-plant {hi), 
immg, moth, and other pulses, wnth bajra, aie pioduced m sufficient 
quantities for internal consumption but jilunder is the clnef 
pursuit thioughout this land, in which the lordly Chauhan and 
the Koli menial vie ui dexterity. Wheievei the soil is least 
calculated foi agiiculture, there is often abundance of fine pastuie, 
especially for camels, which brow'se upon a variety of thorny 
shrubs Sheep and goats arc also m great numbeis, and bullocks 
and horses of a verj’^ good descnjition, which find a ready sale at 
the Tilwara fair 

Inhabitants. — ^^Vc must describe the descendants, w'hether of 
the IMalli, foe of Alexander, or of the no less heroic Prithiraj, as a 
community of tlucves, who used to cany their raids into Smd, 
Gujarat, and Marwar, to avenge themselves on private property 
for the WTongs the}'- suffered from the want of all government, or 
the oppression of those (Jodlipur) w'ho asserted supremacy over, 
and the right to plunder them All classes are to be found m the 
Chauhan raj but those piedominate, the names of whose tribes 
are synonyms for ‘ robber,’ as the Sahariya, Kliosa, Koli, Bhil. 
Although the Chauhan is lord-paramount, a few of whom are to 
be found m every village, yet 1 he Koli and Bhil tribe, with another 
class called Pital,- are the most numerous the last named, 
though equally low in caste, is the only industrious class m this 
region Besides cultivation, they make a tiade of the gums, 
wliich they collect in great quantities from the various trees 
whose names have been already mentioned. The Chauhans, 

^ Pursa, the standard measure of the desert, is heie from six to seven 
feet, or the average height of a man, to the tip of his finger, the hand being 
raised vertically over the head It is derived from purush, ‘ man ’ 

“ [Pital IS another name for the Kalbi farming caste, Kalbi being appai- 
eutly the local form of the name Kanbi or Kunbi (Census Report, Mai war, 
1891, 11 343) The caste does not appear in the 1911 Census Report of 
Rajputana ] 
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like most of these remote Rajput tribes, dispense with the zunnar ^ 
or joneo, the distmctive thread of a ‘ twice-bom tribe,’ and are 
altogether free from [308] the prejudices of those whom associa- 
tion with Brahmans has bound doAvn with chams of iron But 
to make amends for tlus laxity in ceremomals, there is a matenal 
amendment in their moral character, in comparison with the 
Chauhans of the piirab (east) , for here the unnatural law of 
infanticide is unloiown, in spite of the examples of their neigh- 
bours, the Jarejas, amongst whom it prevails to the most frightful 
extent In eatmg, they have no prejudices , they make no 
chauka, or fireplace , then coolcs are generally of the barber (Nat) 
tribe, and what is left at one meal, they, contrary to all good 
manners, tie up and eat at the next 

Kolis and Bhils. — ^The first is the most numerous class m these 
regions, and may be ranked -with the most degraded portion of the 
human species. Although they puja all the symbols of Hmdu 
worship, and cluefly the terrific Mata, they scoff at aU laws, 
human or divme, and are httle superior to the brutes of then o'wn 
forests To them every thing edible is lawful food , cows, 
buffaloes the camel, deer, hog , nor do they even object to such 
as have died a natural death Lilce the other debased tribes, 
they affect to have Rajput blood, and call themselves Chauhan 
Koh, Rathor Koh, Parihar Koh, etc , winch only tends to prove 
their illegitimate descent from the aborigmal Koh stock Almost 
all the cloth-Aveavers tliroughout India are of the Koh Class, 
though they endeavour to conceal then ongin under the term 
Jidaha, which ought only to distmguish the Muslim weaver “ 
The Bhils partake of all the vices of the Kohs, and perhaps 
descend one step lower in the scale of humanity , for they "will 
feed on vermin of any kind, foxes, jackals, rats, guanas,® and 
snakes , and although they make an exception of the camel 
and the pea-fowl, the latter being sacred to Mata, the goddess 
they propitiate, yet m moral degradation their fellowship is com- 
plete. The Kohs and Bhils have no matrimonial intercouise, nor 
will they even eat with each other — such is caste ! The bow 

1 [Arabic zunnar, probably Greek ^uvapiov The Hindi janco is Skt 
yajiiopawla.tbe investiture of youths with the sacred thread, and later the 
thread itself ] 

- [Tor a full account of the Kohs sec BO, i\ Part i 237 IT ] 

® [Iguanas (Yule, Hobson- Jobson, 2nd cd 379 f ] 
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and arrow form their arms, occasionally swords, but rarely the 
matelilock 

Pital IS the chief husbandman of this region, and, with the 
Bania, the only respectable class They possess floeks, and are 
also cultivators, and are said to be almost as numerous as either 
the Birds or Kohs. Tire Pital is reputed synonymous with the 
Kurmi of Hmdustan and the Kulambi of Malwa and the Decean 
There are other tubes, such as the Rabari, or reaier of camels, 
who wdl be described with the classes appertaming to the whole 
desert 

Dhat and TJmrasunira. — ^'^e now take leave of Rajputana, as it 
IS, for the desert depeiidmg upon Smd, or that space between the 
frontier of Rajputana to the valley [309] of the Indus, on the 
west, and from Daudputra north, to Bahari on the Rann ^ This 
space measmes about two hundred and twenty miles of longitude, 
and its greatest breadth is eighty , it is one entire ihal, havmg 
but few vdlages, though there are many hamlets of shepherds 
sprmkled over it, too ephemeral to have a place m the map A 
few of these puras and vas, as they are termed, where the springs 
are perennial, have a name assigned to them, but to multiply 
them would only mislead, as they exist no longer than the vegeta- 
tion The whole of this tract may be characterized as essentially 
desert, havmg spaees of fifty miles -without a drop of water, and 
without great precaution, impassable The sandhills rise into 
little mountains, and the wells are so deep, that -with a large 
kafila, many might die before the thirst of all could be slaked. 
The enumeiation of a feAV of these -will put the reader m possession 
of one of the difficulties of a journey through Maru , they range 
from eleven to seA'^enty-five pursa, or seventy to five hundred feet 
in depth One at Jaisinghdesar, fifty piirsa , Dhot-ki-basti, 
sixty , Girab, sixty , Hamirdeora, seventy , Jmjiniah, seventy- 
five , Chailak, seventy-five to eighty 

The Horrors o£ Humayfin’s March — In w^hat -^vid colours 
does the historian Ferishta describe the miseries of the fugitive 
emperor, Humayun, and his faithful folloivers, at one of these 
wells ' “ The country through which they fled being an entire 

desert of sand, the Moguls were m the utmost distress for water 
some ran mad , others fell do-wn dead For three whole days 

^ [That is to say, from Baha-walpur on the N to Bahari on the N shore 
of the Bann of Cuteh, a distance, as the croiv flies, of some 380 miles ] 
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there was no water , on the fourth day they came to a well, which 
was so deep that a drum was beaten, to give notice to the man 
driving the bullocks, that the bucket had reached the top , but 
the unliappy followeis wcie so impatient for drink, that, so soon 
as the first bucket appeared, several threw themselves upon it, 
before it had quite reached the surface, and fell m. The next 
day, they arrived at a brook, and the camels, which had not 
tasted water foi several days, were allowed to quench their tlprst , 
but, having drunk to excess, several of them died Tlie king, 
after enduring unheard-of miseries, at length reached Omurkote 
with only a few attendants The Raja, who has the title of 
Rana, took compassion on his misfortunes, and spared nothing 
that could alleviate his sufferings, or console Inm in his distress ” — 
Briggs’ Ferishla, vol ii p 93 ^ 

We are now m the very region where Hmnayun suffered these 
miseries, and in its chief toivn, Umarkot, Akbar, the greatest 
monarch India ever loiew, first saw the hght Let us throw aside 
the veil which conceals the history of the race of Hutnayun’s 
protector, and notwithstandmg he is now but nominal sovereign 
of Umarkot, and lord [310] of the village of Chor,“ give him “ a 
local habitation and a name,” even in the days of the Macedonian 
invader of India 

Dhat. — ^Dhat,“ of wluch Umarkot is the capital, was one of the 
divisions of Marusthah, which from tune immemorial was subject 
to the Pramar Amongst the thirty-five tribes of this the most 
numerous of the races called Agnikula, were the Sodlia, the 
Umar, and the Sumra , and the conjunction of the two last has 
given a distinctive appellation to the more northern thal, still 
known as Umarsumra, though many centuries have fled since 
they possessed any power 

Aror, Umarsumra. — ^Aror, of which we have already narrated 

1 [The original is condensed “The lands of the Rathor, who rules 
nine districts, are for the most part all sand , they have httle or no water 
The wells m some places are so deep that the water is drawn with the help 
of oxen When water is to be drawn, those who set the animals to work 
beat a drum as a warnmg that the pot is at the mouth of the well, and thej' 
are about to draw water ” (Manucoi u 432) ] 

“ [About 15 miles N of Umarkot See EUiot-Dowson i 532 ] 

“ [The name Dhat has disappeared fiom modem maps, and is not to be 
found m the IDI ] 

* See table of tribes, and sketch of the Pramaras, Vol I pp 98 and 107 
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the diseoveiy, and nhich is laid down in the map about six miles 
east of Bakliar on the Indus, was in the region styled Umarsumra, 
nhich may once have had a much wider acceptation, when a 
dynasty of thirty-six princes of the Sumia tribe ruled all these 
countries during five hundred years ^ On the extinction of its 
power, and the restoration of their ancient rivals, the Sind-Samma 
princes, who in their turn gave w^ay to the Bhattis, this tract 
obtamed the epithet of Bhattipoh , but the ancient and more 
legitimate name, Umaisumra, is yet recognized, and many 
liamlets of shepherds, both of Umars and Sumras, are still existing 
amidst Its sandliills To them w'e shall return, after discussing 
their elder brethren, the Sodhas We can trace the colonization 
of the Bhattis, the Chaw aras, and tlie Solanlas, the Guhilots, and 
the Rathors, throughout all these countries, both of central and 
western Rajputana , and wherever w^e go, whatever new capital 
IS founded, it is alw'aj^s on the site of a Pramai establishment 
Piithi tain na Framar ha, or ‘ the w^oild is the Pramars,’ = I may 
here repeat, is hardly hyperbolical when applied to the Rajput 
w orld 

Aror. — Aror, or iUor as ivritten by Abu-1 Fazl, and described by 
that celebrated geographer, Ibn-Haukal, as “ rivalling JMultan in 
greatness,” W'as one of the ‘ nme divisions of Maru ’ governed by 
the Pramar, of which w'C must repeat, one of the chief blanches was 
the Sodha. The islandic Baldiar, or Mansura (so named by the 
lieutenant of the ICliahf Al-Mansur), a few imles west of Aror, is 
consideied as the capital of the Sogdoi, when Alexander sailed 
doivn the Indus,® and if we couple the similarity of name to the 
ivell-authenticated fact of immeraorial sovereignty over this 
region, it might not be drawing too largely on credulity to suggest 
that the Sogdoi and Soda are one and [311] the same The Sodha 

^ Fenshta [iv 411], Abu-1 Pazl [Ain, ii 337, 340 £E ] 

® [A better version runs 

“ Pirthi bam Panwar, Pxrtln Panwardn idnt , 

Ek Ujjaint Dhdr, duje Abu baithno ” 

“ The Panwur the greatest on earth, and the -world belongs to the Panwars 
Theur early seats were Ujjam, Dhar, and Mount Abu ” {Census Report, 
Marwdr, 1891, u 29) ] 

® [St Martin fixes the capital of the Sogdoi at Alor or Aroi, but Cunnuig- 
ham would place it higher up stream, about midway between Alor and 
Uchh, at the village of Sirwahi (MoCrindle, Alexander, 354) ] 

* To convmco the reader I do not build upon nominal resemblance, when 
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princes were the patriarchs of the desert when the Bhattis immi- 
grated thither fiom the north ; but whether they deprived them 
of Aior as well as Lodorva, the ehronicle does not intimate It is 
by no means unlikely that the Umars and Sumras, instead of being 
eoequal or eoeval branehes with the Sodha, may be merely sub- 
divisions of them. 

We may follow Abu-1 Fazl and Fenshta in their summanes of 
the history of ancient Sind, and these races The former says 
“ In former times, there lived a Raja named Siharas, whose eapital 
was Alor His suay extended eastward, as far as Kashmir and 
towards the sea to iNIekran, while the sea confined it on the south 
and the mountains to the north. An invading army entered the 
country from Persia, in opposing which the Raja lost his life 
The invaders, contenting themselves with devastating part of the 
territory, returned Rae Sahi,^ the Raja’s son, succeeded his 


localities do not bear iiio out, bo is requested to call to mind, that wo have 
olse-nboro assigned to tbo Yadus of tbo Pailjab the honour of fumishmg the 
well-known king named Poms , although the Puar, the usual pronunciation 
of Praraar, would afford a more ready solution [This is doubtful (Smith, 
EHl, 40 note) ] 

^ Colonel Briggs, in his translation [iv 40G], •wntes it Hulhj Sa, and in 
this very place remarks on the “ mutilation of Hindu names by the early 
Mahomedan lyriters, nhicli are frequently not to bo recognized " , or, we 
might have learned that the adjunct Sa to Hully {qu Hen), the son of 
Sehris, was the badgo of his tribe. Soda The Boy-sahy, or Rae sa of 
Abulfazil, means ‘ Prince Sa ’ or ‘ Pnnee of the Sodas ’ Of the same family 
u as Dahir, whose capital, in A n 99, was (says Abu-1 fazil) “ Alore or Debeil,” 
in which this histonan makes a geographical mistake Alore or Arore bemg 
the capital of Upper Smde, and Debeil (correctly Dewul, the temple), or 
Tatta, the capital of Lower Smde In all probabihty Dahir held both Wo 
have already dilated, in the Annals of Mouar, on a foreign prmce named 
“ Dahir Despati,” or the sovereign prince, Dabir, being amongst her de 
fenders, on the first Llooslem invasion, nhich wo conjectured must have 
been that of Mahomed Kasiin, after ho had subdued Smde Bappa, the 
lord of Cheetoro, was nephew of Raja Maun Mon, shewing a double motive 
in the exiled son of Dahir to support Cheetore against his own enemy Kasim 
The Moris and Sodas were alilve branches of the Pramar (see Vol I p 111) 
It IS also worth whde to draw attention to the remark elsewhere made 
(p 286) on the stir made by Hejauje of Khorasan (who sent Kasim to Smde) 
amongst the Hindu princes of Zabuhst’han dislocated facts, all demon- 
stratmg one of great importance, namely, the wide dommion of the Rajpoot 
race, previous to the appearance of Mahomed Oriental literature sustamed 
a loss which can scarcely be repaired, by the destruction of the valuable 
MSS amassed by Colonel Briggs, durmg many years, for the purpose of a 
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father, by whose enlightened wisdom and the aid of his intelhgent 
minister Ram, justice was universally admimstered and the repose 
of the country secured . In the caliphate of Walld bm Abdu'l 
Malik, when Hajjaj was governor of Irak, he dispatched on his 
own authority Muhammad Kasim, his cousm and son-m-law to 
Smd, who fought Dahir m several engagements After 

Muhammad Kasim’s death, the sovereignty of this country de- 
volved on the descendants of the Banu Tamlm Ansari They 
were succeeded by the Sumrah race, who established their rule, and 
were followed by the Sammas, who asserted their descent from 
Jamshid, and each of them assumed the name of Jam ” ^ 

Fenshta gives a similar version “ On the death of Mahomed 
Kasim, a tribe who trace their origin from the Ansarias established 
a government in Smd , after which the zamindars [lords of the 
soil or indigenous chiefs], dcnommated m their country Soomura, 
usurped the power, and held mdependent rule over the kingdom 
of Smde for the space of five hundred years These [312], the 
Soomuras, subverted the country of another dynasty called 
Soomuna [the Samma of Abu-1 Fazl], whose chief assumed the 
title of Jam ” " 

The difficulty of establishing the identity of these tribes fiom 
the cacography of both the Greek and Persian writers, is well 
exemplified in another portion of Fenshta, treatmg of the same 
race, called by him Soomuna, and Samma by Abu-1 Fazl “ The 
tribe of Sahna appears to be of obscure origin, and originally to 
have occupied the tract lying between Bekher and Tatta in Sinde, 
and pretend to trace their origin from Jemshid ” We can pardon 
his spelhng for Ins exact location of the tribe, which, whether 
written Soomuna, Sehna, or Seemeh, is the Summa or Samma 
tribe of the great Yadu race, whose capital was Summa-ka-kot, or 
Sammanagari, converted into Minnagara, and its princes into 
Sambas, by the Greeks ® Thus the Sodhas appear to have ruled 


general history of the early transactions of the Mahomedans [This note 
has been reprinted as it stands in the original text Many statements must 
he received with caution See EUiot-Dowson i 120 ff ] 

^ Of the latter stock he gives us a list of seventeen prmces Gladwm’s 
translation of Ayeen Alben, vol n p 122 [Tins has been replaced by that 
of Jarrett, Ain, ii 343 S ] 

^ See Briggs’ Fenshta, vol iv pp 411 and 422 
® [For Minnagara see Vol T p 255 ] 
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at Aror and Bakliar, or Upper Sind, and the Sanunas in the lowei,i 
when Alexander passed through this region The Jarejas and 
Jams of Navanagar inSaurashtra claim descent from the Sammas, 
hence called elsewhere by Abu-1 Fazl “ the Smd-Samma dynasty ’ , 
but having been, from their amalgamation with the ‘ faithful,’ 
put out of the pale of Hinduism, they desired to conceal their 
Samma-Yadu descent, which they abandoned for Jamslud, and 
Samma was converted into Jam - 

We may, therefore, assume that a prince of the Sodha tribe held 
that division of the great Puar sovereignty, of which Aror, or the 
insular Baldiar, was the capital, when Alexander passed doAvn the 
Indus nor is it improbable that the army, styled Persian by 
Abu-1 Fazl, wluch invaded Aror, and slew Raja Siharas, was a 
Graeco-Bactrian army led by Apollodotus, or Menander, who tra- 
versed this region, “ ruled by Sigertides ” {qu Raja Siharas ?) even 
to “ the country of the 2wpa,” or Saurashtra,® where, according to 
their historian, their medals were existent when he wrote in the 
second century * The histones so largely quoted give us decided 
proof that Dahir, and his son [313] Raesa, the victims of the first 
Islamite invasion led Kasim, were of the same lineage as Raja 

^ The four races called Agnikula (of which the Pramar was the most 
numerous), at every step of ancient Hindu history are seen displaomg the 
dynasty of Yadu Here the struggle between them is corroborated by the 
two best Muhammadan historians, both borrowing from the same source, 
the more ancient histones, few of which have reached us It must be 
borne in mind that the Sodhas, the Umars, the Sumras, were Pramars 
(vulg Puar) , while the Sammas were Yadus, for whose origin see Annals 
of Jaisalmer, p 1185 above 

“ [This IS very doubtful See Yule, Hobson- Johson, 2nd ed 447 ] 

® [Sora IS supposed to represent the CholaKmgdom m S India (McCrindle, 
Ptolemy, 64 f ) ] 

^ Of these, the author was so fortunate as to obtam one of Menander 
and three of Apollodotus, whose existence had heretofore been questioned 
the first of the latter from the wreck of Suryapura, the capital of the Sura- 
Bonakas of Manu {Laws, u 19, vii 193] and Arrian , another from the 
ancient Avanti, or Ujjain, whose monarch, according to Justin, held a 
correspondence with Augustus , and the third, in companj’^ with a whole 
jar of Hindu Scythio and Bactrian medals, at Agra, which was dug up 
several years smce in excavating the site of the more ancient city This, I 
have elsevhere surmised, might have been the abode of Aggrames, Agra- 
gram-eswar, the “ lord of the city of Agra,” mentioned by Arrian as the 
most potent monarch in the north of India, who, after the death of Porus, 
was ready to oppose the further progress of Alexander Let us hope that 
the Panjab may yet afford us another peep into the past Por an account of 
these medals, see Transachons of the Royal Asiatic Society, vol i p 313 
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Siharas , and the Bhatti annals prove to demonstration, that at 
■^tlns, the very period of then settling in the desert, the Sodha tribe 
was paramount (see p 1185) , which, together with the strong 
analogies m names of places and princes, affords a very reasonable 
ground for the conclusion we have come to, that the Sodha tribe 
of Puar race was m possession of Upper Sind, when the Macedoman 
passed down the stream , and that, amidst all the \ueissitudes of 
fortune, it has continued (contesting possession with its ancient 
Yadu antagonist, the Samma) to maintain some portion of its 
ancient sovereignty unto these days Of this portion we shall now 
instruct the reader, after hazarding a passing remark on the almost 
miraculous tenacity which has preserved this race in its desert 
abode during a period of at least two thousand two hundred 
years,^ bidding defiance to foreign foes, whether Greek, Bactrian, 
or Muliammadan, and even to those visitations of nature, famines, 
pestilence, and earthquakes, which have periodically swept over 
Ihe land, and at length rendered it the scene of desolation it now 
presents , for in this desert, as in that of Egjqit, tradition records 
that its increase has been and still is progressive, as well in the 
valley of the Indus as towards the Jumna 

Umarkot. — ^This stronghold {hot) of the Umars, until a very 
few years back, was the capital of the Sodha Raj, which extended, 
two centunes ago, into the valley of Sind, and east to the Luni , 
hut the Rathors of Marwar, and the family at present ruling Sind, 
have together reduced the sovereignty of the Sodhas to a very 
confined spot, and thrust out of Umarkot (the last of the nine 
castles of Maru) the descendant of Siharas, who, from Aror, held 
domimons extending from Kashmir to the ocean Umarkot has 
sadly fallen from its ancient grandeur, and instead of the five 
thousand houses it contained during the opulence of the Sodha 
prmces, it hardly reckons two hundred and fifty houses, or rather 
hiits “ The old castle is to the north-west of the town It is 

[Aggrames, King of the Gangandae and Prasu, also known as Xandrames, 
probably the Hindu Chandra, belonged to the Nanda dynasty (Smith, 
EHI, 40 , McOnndle, Ancient India in Classical Literature, 43) ] 

^ Captain, now Colonel, Pottinger, in his interesting work on Smd and 
Baluchistan, m extracting from the Persian work Mu‘jamu-1 Waridat, 
calls the ancient capital of Smd, XJlaor, and mentions the overthrow of the 
dynasty of ‘ Sahir ’ (the Siharas of Abu-1 Pazl), whose ancestors had 
governed Smd for two thousand years 
® [The present population is 4924 ] 
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built of brick, and the bastions, said to be eighteen in number, are 
of stone. It has an nmer citadel, or rather a fortified palace 
There is an old canal to the north of the fort, in which water still 
lodges part of the year When Raja iSIan [314] had possession 
of Umarkot, he founded several villages thereunto, to keep up the 
communication The Talpuris then found it to their interest, so 
long as they had any alarms fiom their own lord paramount of 
Kandahar, to court the Rathor pnncc ; but when ci\ul wax 
appeared in that region, as well as in IVIarwar, the cessation of all 
fears from the one, banished the desire of paying court to the 
other, and Umarkot was unhappily placed between the Kalhoras 
of Sind and tlie Rathors, each of whom looked upon this frontier 
post as the proper limit of his sway, and contended for its 
possession We shall therefore give an account of a feud between 
these rivals, which finally sealed the fate of the Sodlia prmce, and 
which may contribute something to the history of the ruhng 
family of Sind, still imperfectly knowi 

The Fate of the Sodha Tribe. Assassination of Mir Bijar. — 
"iVlien Bijai Singh luled I\Iai war, Mijmn Nur Muhammad, Kalhora, 
governed Smd , but being expelled by an army from Kandahar, 
he fled to Jaisalmer, where he died The eldest son, Antar IQian, 
and his brothers, found refuge with Bahadur IQian IQiairam ; 
while a natural brother, named Ghulam Shah, born of a common 
prostitute, found means to establish himself on the masnad at 
Haidarabad The chiefs of Daudputra espoused the cause of 
Antar Klian, and prepared to expel the usurper Bahadur lUian, 
Sabzal IQian, Ah Murad, Muhammad Khan, Kaim lUian, All 
IQian, chiefs of the IQiairani tribe, united, and marched with 
Antar IQian to Haidarabad Ghulam Shah advanced to meet 
him, and the brothers encoimtcred at Ubaura ^ (see map) ; but 
legitimacy failed the lOiairam chiefs almost all perished, and 
Antar IQian was made' piisonei, and confined for life in Gaja-ka- 
kot, an island m the Indus, seven coss south of Haidarabad 
Ghulam Shah transmitted his masnad to his son Sarfaraz, who, 
dymg soon after, was succeeded by Abdul Nabi At the town of 
Abhaipura, seven coss east of Sheodadpur (a tOAvn in Lohri Sind), 
resided a chieftain of the Talpuri tribe, a branch of the Baloch, 
named Goram, who had two sons, named Bijar and Sobhdan. 
Sarfaraz denianded Goram’s daughter to wife , he was refused, 
^ [In Shikarpiir, Smd, neai the frontier of Bahawalpur ] 
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and the whole family was destroyed Bijar Khan, who alone 
escaped the massacie, raised Ins clan to avenge him, deposed the 
tyiant, and placed hmiself upon the masnad of Haidarabad The 
Kalhoras dispersed , but Bijar, who was of a violent and impeiious 
temperament, became involved m hostilities mth the Rathors 
regaiding the possession of UmarkoL It is asserted that he not 
only demanded tribute from Marwar, but a daughter of the 
Rathor piince, to wife, setting foith as a precedent liis grandfather 
Ajit, Avho bestowed a wife on Farruldisiyar This insult led to a 
pitched battle, fought at Dugara, five eoss fiom Dharnidhar, m 
wluch the Baloch [33 5] army was fairly beaten from the field by the 
Rathor , but Bijai Singh, not content mth his victory, deternuned 
to be rid of this thorn m his side A Bhatti and Chondawat 
offered their services, and lands bemg settled on their families, 
they set out on this perilous enterprise in the garb of ambassadors 
When introduced to Bijar, he arrogantly demanded if the Raja 
had thought better of his demand, when the Chondawat referred 
lum to his credentials As Bijar rapidly ran his eye over it, 
muttering “ no mention of the dola (bride),” the dagger of the 
Chondawat was buried in his heart “ This for the dola,” he 
exclaimed , and “ this for the tiibute,” said lus comrade, as he 
struck another blow Bijar fell lifeless on his cushion of state, 
and the assassins, who knew escape was hopeless, phed then 
daggers on all around , the Chondawat slaymg twenty-one, and 
the Bhatti five, before they were hacked to pieces ^ The nephew 
of Bijar Khan, by name Fateh All, son of Sobhdan, was chosen 
his successor, and the old family of Kalhora was dispersed to 
Bhuj, and Rajputana while its representative repaired to Kanda- 
har There the Shah put him at the head of an army of twenty- 
five thousand men, with which he reconquered Smd, and com- 
menced a career of unexampled cruelty Fateh Ah, who had 
fled to Bhuj, reassembled his adherents, attacked the army of the 
Shah, which he defeated and pursued with great slaughter beyond 
Shikaipur, of which he took possession, and returned in triumph 
to Haidaiabad The ciuel and now humbled Kalhora once more 
appealed before the Shah, who, exasperated at the inglorious 
result of his arms, drove him from his presence , and after wander- 

^ [By another story, Abdu-n-nabi Khan, brother of Ghnlam Nabi Khan, 
prince of Sind, assassinated lus too successful general, Mii Bijar, m a n 1781 
{IGI, xxn 399) ] 

VOL. Ill D 
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ing about, he passed from MuRau to .Taisalmer, settling at length 
at Pokaran, wheic he died The Polcaran chief made himself his 
heir, and it is from the great ivcalth (chicflv m jc^vcls) of Ihc ex- 
pimcc of Sind that its chiefs have been enabled to take the lead 
in :^ra^\va^ The tomb of the c\ile is on the north side of the 
toum [010] » 

This episode, IN Inch projicrlj, belongs to the Instorj of Manvar, 
or to Sind, is introduced for the pin pose of showing the influence 
of the latter on the destinies of the Sodha princes It was by 
Bijar, Mho felt b^ the t nuss'incs of Rijai Singh, that the Sodha 
Raja was dii\en fiom Uniarkot, the possession of mIucIi brought 
the Sindis into immediate collision Milh the Bliattis and Rathors 
But on his assassination and the defeat of the Sind army on the 
Rann, Bijai Singh icinductcd the Sodha prinec to his gnrWi of 
Uniarkot , not , Iiom c\ er, long to ictain it , foi on the in^ asion from 
Kandahar, this poor countrj undcrMcnt a general massacre and 
pillage by the Afghans, and Uniarkot Mas assaulted and taken 
When Fateh Ah made head against the army of Kandahar, which 
he Mas enabled to defeat, partly by the aid of the Rathors, he 

^ Tho niomoir adds I'ateli Ah Mas succeeded hy liis brother, the present 
Ghulam Ah, and ho hi his son, Ivarntn Ah TJic general correctness of this 
outhno IS proved In a icrv interesting Mork (nhich has only fallen into my 
hands in tinio to inako this note), entitled Narralnc of a Vt^it to the Court 
of tSindc, by Dr Bumes Bijar Khan Mas niinistor to tho Knlhora rulers of 
Sind, -vvlioso cnioltics at length gave tho goiommont to the faniilj' of the 
minister As it is scarcely to bo supposed that Raja Bijai Singh would 
furnish assassins to tho Kalhora, who could have littlo difficulty m lindmg 
them m Sind, the insult which caused the fate of Bijar may have proceeded 
from his master, though ho inaj ha% o boon made tho scapegoat It is much 
to bo regretted that tho author of tho Ftsit to Stride did not accompaiij tho 
Amirs to Sohwan (of which I shall venture an account obtained nearly 
twenty years ago) With tho above memoir and map (by his brother, 
Lieut Burnes) of tho Rann, a new light has been thrown on the history and 
geography of this most intciesting and important portion of Lidia It is 
to be desired that to a gentleman so well prepared may be entrusted tho 
examination of this still httle-loiown region I had long ontortamed tho 
liope of passing tlirough tho desert, by Jaisalmor to Uclih, and thence, 
saihng down to Mansura, visiting Aror, Sohwan, Sammanagan, and Baman- 
wasa Tho rupture with Sind in 1820 gave me great expectations of accom- 
phslimg this object, and I drew up and'transmitted to Lord Hastings a plan 
of marchmg a force through tho desert,' and planting tho cross on tho msular 
capital of the_^Sogdoi , but peace^ was tho order of tho day I was then m 
communication with Mir Solirab, governor of Upper Smd, who, I have 
little doubt, would have come over to our views 
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relinquished, as the price of this aid, the claims of Sind upon 
Umarkot, of which Bi^ai Singh took possession, and on whose 
battlements the flag of the Rathors waved imtil the last civil war, 
when the Sindis expelled them Had Raja Man known how to 
profit by the general desire of his chiefs to redeem this distant 
possession, he might have got rid of some of the unquiet spirits 
by other means than those which have brought infamy on his 
name. 

Chor. — Since Umarkot has been wrested from the Sodhas, the 
expelled prince, who still preserves his title of Rana, resides at the 
town of Chor, fifteen miles north-east of his former capital The 
descendant of the princes who probably opposed Alexander, 
Menander, and Kasim, the lieutenant of Wahd, and who sheltered 
Humayun when driven from the throne of India, now subsists on 
the eleemosynary gifts of those with whom he is connected by 
marriage, or the few patches of land of his own desert domain left 
him by the rulers of Sind He has eight brothers, who are hardly 
pushed for a subsistence, and can only obtam it by the supplement 
to all the' finances of these States, plunder 

The Sodha, and the Jareja, are the connecting links between 
the Hindu and the Muslim , for although the farther west we go 
the greater is the laxity, of Rajput prejudice, yet to somethmg 
more than mere locality must be attnbuted the denationalized 
sentiment which allows the Sodha to intermarry with a Smdi 
this cause is hunger , and there are few zealots who will deny that 
its influence is more potent than the laws of Manu Every third 
year brings famine, and those who have not stored up agamst it 
fly to their neighbours, and chiefly to the vaUey of the Indus 
The [317] connexions they then form often end in the union of 
their daughters with their protectors , but they still so far adhere 
to ancient usage as never to receive back into the family caste a 
female so allied ^ The present Rana of the Sodhas has set the 
^example, by givmg daughters to Mir Ghulam All and Mir Sohrab, 
and even to the l^osa chief of Dadar , and in consequence, his 

brother princes of Jaisalmer, Bah and Parkar, though they will 

.# 

^ [The chief connexion of the Sodhas with Cutch is through the mamage 
of their daughters with leading Jareja and Musalman famihes Their 
women are of great natural ability, but ambitious and intriguing, not 
scnipbng to make away with their luisbands in order that their sons may 
obtain the estate (BG, v 67) ] 
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accept a Soclha princess to wife (because they can depend on the 
pnnty of her blood), yet a\i 11 not bestow a daughter on the Rana, 
whose offspring might perhaps grace the harem of a Baloch But 
the Rathors of jMai war will neilhci giM to nni leccive daughters 
of Dhat The females of tins desert region, being rejnitcd verv 
handsome, have become almost an article of matrimonial traffic , 
and it IS asserted, that if a Snub hears of the bc'iulv of aDlntiani, 
he sends to her father as much gram as he deems an equivalent, 
and IS seldom refused her hand "We shall not here further touch 
on the manners or other pecuh irities of the Sodha tribe, though 
we may revert to them in the general outline of the tribes, wnth 
which we shall eoneludc the sketch of the Indiin desert. 

Trihes — The various tribes mhabiling the desert and valley of 
the Indus would .alone form an ample subject of im cstigation, 
which would, m all probabilitv elicit some important truths 
Amongst the converts to Islam the mquner into the pedigree of 
nations would disco\ci names, once illustrious, but which, now 
hidden under the mantle of a new’ faith, might little aid his re- 
searches into the hisloi y of their origin lie would find the Sodha, 
the Kathi, the I\rallani affording m historv, position, and nonnral 
resemblance grounds for inferring that they arc the descendants 
of the Sogdoi. Kathi, and JIalloi, who opposed the jMacedoman m 
his passage dow'ii the Indus ; besides swarms of Getac or Yuti, 
many of whom have assumed the general title of Baloch, or retain 
the ancient specific name of Numri , while others, in that of 
Z]’at [Jat], preseive almost the pnmitnc appellation We have 
also the remains of those interesting laccs the Joliyas and Daliyas, 
of which much has been said m the Annals of Jaisalmer, and else- 
where , who, as w'ell as the Gelae or .Tats, .and Iluns, hold places 
amongst the “ Tliirty-six Royal Races ” of ancient India ^ These, 
with the Barahas and the Lohanas, tribes wdio swarmed a few 
centuries ago m the Panjab, will now onl 3 ’ be discerned in small 
numbeis in “ the region of death,” which has even preserved the 
illustrious name of Kauiava, Kiishna’s foe in the Bharat. The 
Sahartya, or gieat robbei of our western desert, would alone afford 
a text for discussion on his habits [318] and Ins raids, as the 
enemy of all socieW But we shall begin wnth those who j’^et 
retain any^ pretensions to the name of Hindu (distinguishing them 
from the pioselytes to Islam), and afteiwards descant upon their 
^ See sketch of the tribes, Vol I p 98 
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pecuharilies Bliatli, Railior, Jodha, Chaulian, MaUam, Kaxirava, 
Johya, Sultana, Lohana, Arora, Ifliumia, Smdlial, Maisun, 
Vaislinavi, Jaldiai, Asaicli, Punia 

Of the Muliammadan there are but two, Kalhora and Sahariya, 
concenung whose origin any doubt exists, and all those we are 
about to specify are Na3^ads,i or proselytes chiefly from Rajput 
or other Hmdu tubes 

Zjat ; Rajar , Umra , Sumia , Mair, or Mer ; Mor, or Mohor , 
Baloch , Lumria, or Luka ; Samaicha , Mangaha , Bagria , 
Dahya , Johya , Kairui , Jangaria , Undar , Berawi , Bawari , 
Tawari , Charandia ; Kliosa , Sadam , Lohanas. 

The Nayyads. — ^Before we remark upon the habits of these 
tribes, we may state one pronunent trait which characterizes the 
Nayyad, or convert to Islam, who, on partmg with his original 
faith, divested lumself of its chief moral attribute, toleration, and 
imbibed a double portion of the bigotry of the creed he adopted 
V»Tiether it is to the mtrmsic quality of the Muhammadan faith 
that we are to trace this moral metamorphosis, or to a sense of 
degradation (which we can haidly suppose) consequent on his 
apostasy, theie is not a more ferocious or intolerant bemg on the 
earth than the Rajput convert to Islam. In Smd, and the desert, 
we find the same tribes, bearing the same name, one still Hmdu, 
the other Muhammadan , the first letaimng his primitive maimers, 
while the conveit is ciuel, intolerant, cowardly, and inliospitable. 
Escape, with hfe at least, perhaps a portion of property, is possible 
fiom the hands of the Maldot, the Laikhani, the Bhatti, oi even 
the Tawaris, distmctively called “ the sons of the devil ” , but 
from the IQiosas, the Sahariyas, or Bhattis, there would be no 
hope of salvation. Such are their ignorance and brutality, that 
should a stranger make use of the words rassa, or rasta (rope, and 
road), he will be fortunate if he escape with bastinado from these 
bemgs, who discover therein an analogy to rasul, or ‘ the prophet ’ 
he must for the former use the words hilhar, randon, and for the 
latter, dagra, or dag “ It will not fail to stnke those who have 

"V 

^ Nayyad is the noviciate, hterally new {naya), or original converts, I 
suppose [In other parts of India they are known as Naumushm ] 

“ Dagra is very common in Bajputana for a ‘ path-way ’ , but the 
substitute here used for rassa, a rope, I am not acquamted with [Bor a 
large collection of similar taboo names for persons, animals, aiid things see 
Sir J Blazer, The, Golden Bough, “ Taboo and Perils of the Soul,” 318 11 ] 
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perused the licarL-tlinllmg advenlures of Park, Denham, and 
Clapperlon — names wJuth will Jive for ever in the annals of dis« 
covery — ^Jiow completely the inoffensive, kind, and hospitable 
negro resembles m these qu.ihties the Rajput, who is transformed 
into a W'lld beast the moment he can repeat, “ Ashhadu an la 
ihlha illa allaii ! LtllOJ Asliliadu anna I\iuhammad rasulu-llah,” 
“there is but one God, and Muhammad is the piophet of God ” . 
while a remarkable change has taken place amongst the Tatar 
tribes, since the anti-destructi\ c doctrines of Buddha (or Hinduism 
purified of polytheism) have been introduced into the regions of 
Central Asia 

On the Bhattis, the Rathors, the Chauhans, and their offset 
the Mallani, we have sulhcicntly expatiated, and likewise on the 
Sodlia , but a few' peculianties of this latter tube rcniaiii to be 
noticed. 

The Sodha Tnbe. — ^T'hc Sodha, who has retained the name of 
limdu, has j'et so far discarded ancient prejudice, that he will 
drinlc from the same vessel and smoke out of the same Inihka 
with a Musalmaii, lading aside only the tube that touches the 
mouth With Ins poverty, the bodha has lost ins reputation 
for courage, retaining only the rneiit of being a dexterous thief, 
and joming the hordes ol bahuii^as and ICJiosas who prowl from 
Daudputra to Gujarat The arms of the Sodhas are clueflj the 
sword and shield, w'lth a long loufe m the girdle, which serves 
cither as a stiletto oi a c.uvcr for his meat , lew have matchlocks, 
but the piimitivc sling is a general weapon of offence, and they 
are very expert in its use Their dress partakes of the Bhatti 
and Muhanmiadan costume, but the turban is pecuhar to them- 
selves, and by it a Sodha may always be recognized The 
Sodha is to be found scattered over the desert, but there aic 
offsets of his tribe, now more numeious than the parent stock, 
of which the Samecha is the most conspicuous, whether of those 
who are still Hmdu, oi who have become converts to Islam 

The Kaurava Tube. — ^This smgular tribe of Rajputs, whose 
habits, even in the midst of pillage, are entirely nomadic, is to be 
found cluefly m the thal of Dhat, though m no great numbers ^ 
They have no fixed habitations, but move about with their flocks, 
and encamp wherever they find a sprmg or pasture for their 
cattle , and there construct temporary huts of the w'lde-spreadmg 
^ [The name cannot be traced in recent Census Reports ] 
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pilu,^ by mteilacmg its living branches, covering the top ivith 
leaves, and coating the inside with clay in so skilful a manner 
do they thus shelter themselves that no sign of human habitation 
is obser\^able from mthout Still the roammg Sahariya is always 
on the look-out for these sylvan retreats, m ivhich the shepherds 
deposit their httle hoards of giam, raised from the scanty patches 
around them The restless disposition of the Kauravas, who 
even among their ever-roaming brethren enjoy a species of fame 
m tins respect, is attributed (said my Dhati) to a curse entailed 
upon them from remote ages They rear camels, cows, buffaloes, 
and goats, -which they sell to the Charans and other merchants. 
They are altogethei a singularly peaceable race , and like aU their 
Rajput brethren, can at will [320] people the desert with palaces 
of their own creation, by the delightful amal-pam, the imiversal 
panacea for lUs both moral and physical. 

The Dhati {Tribe. — ^Dhat, or Dhati, is another Rajput, inliabit- 
ing Dhat, and in no greater numbers than the Kauravas, whom 
they resemble in their habits, being entiiely pastoral, cultivatmg 
a few patches of land, and trusting to the heavens alone to brmg 
it forward They barter the ghx oi clarified butter, made from 
the produce of then flocks, foi giain and othei necessaries of life 
Itabri and chliachh, or ‘ porridge and buttermilk,’ form the giand 
fare of the desert A couple of sers of floui of bajia, juar, and 
kliejra is imxed -with some sers of chhachh, and exposed to the 
fire, but not boiled, and this mess will sullice for a large family. 
The cows of the desert are much larger than those of the plains 
of India, and give from eight to ten sers (eight oi ten quarts) of 
milk daily. The produce of four cows will amply subsist a family 
of ten persons from the sale of ghi , and their prices vary -withx 
their productive powers, from ten to fifteen rupees each The 
rabn, so analogous to the kousLous of the African desert, is often 
made ivith camel’s milk, from which ghi cannot' be extracted, 
and which soon becomes a living mass when put aside Dried 
fish, from the valley of Sind, is conveyed into the desert on horses 
or camels, and finds a leady sale amongst all classes, even as far 
east as Barmer It is sold at two dukras (coppers) a ser The 
puras, or temporary hamlets of the Dhatis, consisting at most of 
ten huts m each, resemble those of the Kauravas 

The Lohana Tribe. — ^This tnbe is numerous both in Dhat and 
^ [Salvadora oleoides or persica (Watt, Econ Diet vi Part ii 447 fE ) ] 
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Talpura * formerly they were Ra]piits, but belabing themselves 
to commeicc, liave fallen mio the third class. They arc scribes 
and shopkeepcis, and object to no occupation that 'ivill bring a 
subsistence , and as to food, to use the expressive idiom of this 
region, Tvherc hunger spurns at law, “ excepting then cats and 
their cows, they will cat anything ” ^ 

The Arora Tribe. — This class, like the former, apply themselves 
to every pursuit, trade, and agriculture, and fill many of the 
inferior olTiccs of govcinmcnt in Sind, being shrc^\d, industnous, 
and intelligent With the thnftj Arora and many other classes, 
flour steeped in cold ^\atcr sufliccs to appease hunger. Whether 
this class has its name from being an inhabitant of Aror, v,c 
know not " 

The Bhatia Tribe. — ^Bhatia is also one of the equestrian order 
converted into the commercial, and the exchange has been to Ins 
advantage IIis habits arc like those of the Arora, next to whom 
he ranks as to activity and wealth. The Aroras and Bhatias 
have commercial houses at Shiknrpur, Ilaidarabad, and even at 
Surat and Jaipur [321] ’ 

Brahmans. — ^Bislmoi is the most common sect of Brahmans 
in the desert and Sind The doctrines of Manu vith Ihem go foi 
as much as they arc worth jn the desert, vhcre “ they are a law 
unto themselves ” They wear the jmieo, or badge of their tribe, 
but it here ceases to be a mark of clerical distinction, as no drones 
are respected ; they cultivate, tend cattle, and barter then super- 
fluous gin for other necessaries. They arc most numerous in 
Dhat, having one hundred of their order in Chor, the residence of 
the Sodha Rana, and seveial houses in XJmarkot, Dharnas, and 
Mitti They do not touch fish or smoke tobacco, but will eat 
food dressed by the hands ^of a Mali (gardener), or even a Nai 
(barber caste) , nor do thej’^ use the chaiiha, or fiieplace, reckoned 

^ [In Cutcli they claim to be Rathors from Multan, and are said to have 
been driven by tbe Muhammadans from the Panjab into dutch In Gujarat 
they are Vaishnavas, and are particular about them food and drink, but m 
Sind they are more lax (P(?, V 54ff,ix Parti 122, Burton, 314) ] 

[They are numerous in S W Punjab, wheie Rose {Glossary, u 16 ff ) 
gives a full account of them ] 

® [On them connexion with the Bhatti Rajputs see Crooke, Tribes and 
GastesNWP andOudh,n 37, ’Russia, Tubes and Castes Central Provinces, 
1 380, BG,y 37 f] 

^ [About 45 miles S of XJmarkot ] 
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indispensable in more civilized regions Indeed, all classes of 
Hindus throughout Sind -vvill partake of food dressed in the sarai, 
or inn, by the hands of the Bhathiyarin They use indiscrimin- 
ately each other’s vessels, ^\^thout any piocess of purification 
but a little sand and water They do not even bum their dead, 
but bury them near the threshold , and those who can afford it, 
raise small chabutras, or altars, on which they place an image of 
Siva, and a gliara, or j^ai of water The janeo, or thread which 
marks the sacerdotal character m Hmdustan, is common m these 
regions to all classes, with the exception of Kolis and Lohanas 
dlus practice oiigmated with their governors, m order to dis- 
criminate them from those who have to perform the most servile 
duties ^ 

The Rabari Tribe. — This term is kno%vn throughout Hmdustan 
only as denoting persons employed m rearing and tendmg camels, 
who are there always Muslims. Here they are a distinct tribe, 
and Hindus, employed entirely m rearing camels, or m stealing 
them, m winch they evince a peculiar dexterity, uniting with the 
Bhattis m the practice as far as Daudputra ‘VNTien they come 
upon a herd grazmg, the boldest and most experienced strikes 
his lance into the first he reaches, then dips a cloth m the blood, 
winch at the end of his lance he thrusts close to the nose of the 
next, and wheeling about, sets off at speed, followed by the whole 
herd, lured by the scent of blood and the example of then leader “ 

Jat Tribes. — Jaldiar, Asaich, Puma are all denominations of 
the Jat lace, a few of whom preserve under these ancient sub- 
divisions their old customs and rehgion , but the greater part 
are among the converts to Islam, and retain the generic name, 
pronounced Zjat Those enumerated are harmless and in- 
dustnous, and are found both m the desert and valley There 
are besides these a few scattered famihes of ancient tribes [322], 
as the Sultana ® and IQiumra, of whose history we are ignorant, 

^ [These desert Biahmans, whose laxity of custom is notorious, have no 
connexion with other orthodox Brahmans, and are probably priests or 
medicme-men who now claim that rank ] 

^ [Oe7isu$ Report, Bombay, 1911, i 298 ] 

® Abu-1 Pazl, m describmg the province of Bajaur, mhabited by the 
Yusuf zais, says “ The whole of the tract [Swat] of hill and plam is the 
domain of the Yusufzai clan In the time of Jlfirza Ulugh Beg of Kabul, 
they migrated from Kabul to this territoiy and wrested it from the Sultans 
who affected to be descendants of Alexander Bicomutus ” {Am, ii 392 f ) 
Mr Elphmstone inquired m vain for this offspring of Alexander the Great 
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Jolijvns, Smdhals, and others, whose ongin has already been 
noticed in the Annals of Mariisthah 

We shall now leave this general account of the Hindu tnbes, 
who thioughoiit Sind arc subservient to the will of the Muhamma- 
dan, who IS remarkable, as befoic observed, for intolerance. 
The Hindu is ahvays second . at the well, he must wait patiently 
until Ins tyrant has filled his vessel , or if, m cooking his dinner, 
a Muslim should require fire, it must be given forthwith, or the 
shoe Avould be applied to the Hindu’s head. 

The Sahariya Tribe. — ^The Sahari3'a is the most numerous of 
the Muhammadan tribes of the desei t, said to be Hindu m origin, 
and descendants of the ancient djmasty of Aior , but whether 
his descent is derived from the dynasty of .Siharas (vTitten Sahir 
by Pottmger), or from the Arabic void salira, ‘a desert,’ of 
which he is the terror, is of very little moment.* 

The Khosa Tribe. — The Kosas or Khosas, etc , are branches 
of the Sahariya, and their habits are the same Tliey have 
reduced their mode of rapine to a sj'stem, and estabhshed Knn, 
or blackmail, consisting of one rupee and five clans of gram for 
every plough, exacted even from the hamlets of the shepherds 
throughout the ihaL Their bands are chicfiy mounted on camels, 
though some are on horseback , their arms arc the set or saiig 
(lances of bamboo or iron), the svord and shield, and but few 
firearms Their depredations used to be extended a hundred 
coss around, even mto Jodlipur and Daudputra, but they eschew 
coming m contact with the Rajput, vho says of a Sahariya, 
“ he is sure to be asleep when the battle vahhaia beats ” Their 
chief abode is m the southern portion of the desert ; and about 
Nawakot, klitti, as far as Bahari = jMany of them used to find 
service at Udaipur, Jodlipur, and Suigam, but they are cowardly 
and faithless 

The Samaicha Tribe. — Samaicha is one of the nayyad, or 
proselytes to Islam from the Sodha race, and numeious both m 
the ihal and the valley, where they have many puras or hamlets. 
They resemble the Dhatis in their habits, but many of them 
associate >vith the Sahaiiyas, and plimder their brethren They 

* [These derivations are impossible , the name is possibly connected 
with that of the Savara tribe ] 

^ [Nawakot and Mitti in the mterior of Thar-Parkar , Baliari on the 
shore of the Great Rann 1 
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nev6r shave or touch the hair of their heads, and consequently 
look more Iilte brutes than human bemgs They allow no ammal 
to die of disease, but kill it when the5’^ think there are no hopes of 
recovery The Samaicha women have the reputation of bemg 
great scolds, and never veil their faces [323], 

The Eajar Tribe. — They are said to be of Bhatti descent, and 
confine their haimts to the desert, or the borders of Jaisahner, 
as at Ramgarh, IHala, Jarela, etc , 'and the flial between Jaisalmer 
and Upper Sind . they are cultivators, shepherds, and thieves, 
and are esteemed amongst the very worst of the converts to 
Blohammadanism.^ 

The Umar Sumra Tribe. — ^Umars and Sumras are from the 
Pramar or Puar race, and are now chiefly m the ranks of the 
faithful, though a few are to be found m Jaisalmei and in 
the thal called after them , of whom we have already said 
enough - 

The Kalhora, T^puri Tribes. — Kalhora and Talpmi aie tribes 
of celebrity m Smd, the first having fuimshed the late, and the 
other its present, dynasty of rulers , and though the one has dared 
to deduce its origm from the Abbasides of Persia, and the other 
has even advanced pretensions to descent from the Piophet, it is 
asserted that both are alike Baloch, who are said to be essentially 
Jat or Gete m origm. The Talpuris, who have then name from 
the town (pura) of palms {tal or tar), are said to amount to one- 
fourth of the population of Lon or Little Sind, wluch misnomer 
they affix to the dommion of Ilaidarabad There are none in 
the thal 

Ifumn, Lumri, or Luka Tribe. — Tlus is also a grand subdivision 
of the Baloch race, and is mentioned by Abu-1 Fazl as ranking 
next to the Kulmani, and being able to bring into the field three 
hundred cavalry and seven thousand mfantry Gladwin has 
rendered the name Nomurdy, and is followed by Rennel ® The 
Numris, or Lumris, also styled Luka, a still more familiar term 
for fox,^ are hkewise affirmed to be Jat m origin Wliat is the 
etymology of the genenc term Baloch, which they have assumed? 

^ [The Ilajar are recorded as a section of the Saman, an aboriginal tribe 
in Sind {Census Report, Bombay, 1911, i 233) ] 

® [See Elhot-Dowson i 489 ] 

® [The true reading is Nohmardi {Ain, u 337) ] 

* [Of Hindi loLri or lohhri ] 
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or whether they took it from, or gave it to, BaluclnsLan, some 
future uiqmrer into these subjects may discover.^ 

The Zott“ or Jat Tribe.— This very original race, far more 
numcious than perhaps all the Rajput tribes put togelJier, still 
retains its ancient appellation throughout the whole of Sind, 
from the sea to Dauclpulia, but there arc few or none in the ihal 
Their habits differ little fiom those W’ho suiround them. They 
arc amongst the oldest converts to Islam 

The Mer, Mair Tribe — .should scarcely lia\c expected to 
find a mountaineer {mcra) in the valley of Sind, but their Bhatti 
origin sutficiently accounts for the term, as Jaisalmcr is termed 
IMcr “ 

The Mor, Mohor Tribe. — Saul to be also Bhatti in origin * 

The Tawari, Thori, or Ton Tribe. — ^T’hcsc engross the distinctive 
epithet of Mnf, oi ‘ evil spirits,’ and the yet more emphatic title 
of ‘ sons of the devil ’ Then origin is doubtful, but [324] they 
rank ivith the Bawanyas, Khengais, and other professional thieves 
scattered over Rajputana, who will bung you cither your enemy’s 
head or the tin ban from it They arc found in the ihals of 
Daudputra, Bijnot, Nok, Nawakot, and Udar ' TJiey are pro- 
prietors of camels, which they hire out, and also find employment 
as convoys to caravans 

Johya, Dahya, Mangaha Tnbes. — Once found amongst the 
Rajput tribes, now proselj tes to Islam, but few^ m number either 
in the valley or the desert There arc also Bairawis, a class of 
Baloch, IQiairawns, .Tangnas, Undars, Bagrias, descended from 
the Pramai and Sanldila Rajputs, but not possessing, either in 
respect to numbers oi other distinctive marks, any claims on our 
attention. 

Daudputra, Bahawalpur State. — Tins petty State, though 
beyond the pale of Hinduism, yet bemg but a recent foimation 

^ [Max Muller derived Baloch from Skt vilcclicitha, ‘ a barbarian,’ but 
this 18 doubtful ] 

[Zott is the Arabic form of Jat or Jat (Sykes, if js/ of Persia, u 79)] 

® [The ascription of Bhatti origm to the Mera is obviously intended to 
correspond with the assertion that they arc a branch of the Mina or Mama 
tribe (Elhot Dowson i 523 f ) ] 

* [In the Panjab Moi is the name of a Jat sept which worslup the peacock 
\mor) because it is said to have saved their ancestor from a snake (Rose, 
mossary, iii 129) There was a, settlement of this tribe at Sarangpur on the 
Kah Sind River [ASB, ii 228) ] 
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out of the BJiatti Stale of Jaisalmer, is strictly ^vlthlu the limits 
of IMarusthah Little is Icno'svn regaiding the family who founded 
it, and we shall therefore confine ourselves to this point, which 
IS not advciJcd to bj' IMr. Elphmstone, who may be consulted for 
the interesting description of its prince, and his capital, Bahawal- 
pur, during the halt of the embassy to Kabul ^ - 

Daud Khan, the founder of Daudpiitia, was a native of 
Shikarpur, vest of the Indus where he acquiied too much power 
for a subicct. and consequently drew upon himself the aims of 
his soveicign of Kandahar Unable to cope vuth tliem, he 
abandoned his natn'c place, passed las familj’- and effects across 
the Indus, and folloved them into the dcseit The loyal forces 
pursued, and coming up vith him at Sutiala, Daud had no alterna- 
tive but to surrender, or destroy the families who impeded his 
flight or defence lie acted the Raiput, and faced his foes , ivho, 
appalled at this desperate act, deemed it unwise to attack him, 
and retreated Daud IClian, vitli Ins adheients, then settled in 
the Kachin, or flat^ of Smd, and graduallj-^ extended his authority 
into the ihal lie was succeeded by Mubarik Klian , he, bj’^ his 
nephev Bahaval Khan, whose son is Sadik Muhammad Khan, 
the present loid of Bahavalpur, or Daudputia, a name applied 
both to the country and to its possessors, “ the children of David ” - 
It vas I\lubarilc who deprived the Bhattis of the district called 
ICliadal, so often mentioned in the Annals of Jaisalmer, and whose 
chief tovn is Dcrawar, founded by Rawal Dcoiat in the eighth 
century , and where the successor of Daud established his abode 
Deravar vas at that tunc inhabited by a branch of the Bhattis, 
broken off at a very early period, its chief holding the title of 
Raval, and Avliose family since then expulsion have resided at 
Ghanala, belonging to Bikaner, on [325] an allowance of five 
rupees a day, granted by the conqueror. The capital of the 
“sons of David” vas removed to the south bank of the Gara 
by Bahawal Hian (who gave it his name), to the site of an old 

^ [Account of the Kingdom of Caubul, 2nd cd (1S42) i 22 ff For a 
full account of the Abblsi Daudputras of Bahawaljnu sco tho State Gazetteer 
by Malik Muliaininad Dm (1008), i 47 ff ) ] 

“ [The succession nins Bahawal Klian II (a d 1772-1809) , Sadik 
Muhammad Khan (1809-25) , Muhammad Bahawal Khan HI (1825-52) , 
Saddc Muhammad Klian IT (1853-58) , Muhammad Bahawal Khan IV 
(1858-GG) , S'ldik IMuhammad Khan III , a minor, installed m 1879 ] 
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Bhatti city, whose name I cotild not learn. About thirty years 
ago ^ an army from Kandahar invaded Daudputra, invested and 
took Derawar, and compelled Rahawal JHian 1o seek protection 
with the Rhaitis at Bikampur A negotiation for ils restoration 
took place, and he once more pledged his submission to the 
Abdah king, and having sent his son Mubank THian as a hostage 
and guarantee for the liquidation of the imposition, the army 
withdrew. hTiibarik continued three years at Kabul, and was 
at length lesfored to liberly and made IClian of Bahawalpiir, on 
attempting which he uas imprisoned by his father, and confined 
in the fortress of TCliangarh, where he remained nearly until 
Bahawal Klian’s death A short time previous to this, the 
principal chiefs of Daudputra, namely, Badera ICliairani, chief 
of IMozgarh, ICluidabakhsli of Traihara, Ikhtiyar ICIian of Garlii, 
and Ilaji IClian of Uchh, released hlubarik IClian from IQiangarli 
and they had reached iMurara, when tidings arrived of the death 
of Bahawal IClian He continued liis route to the capital ; but 
Nasir ICIian, son of Alam IClian, Gurgccha (Baloch), ha^^ng 
formerly miured him and dreading punishment, had him assassin- 
ated, and placed his brother, the present chief, Sadik Muhammad, 
on the masnad ivho immcdiatelv shui up his nephews, the sons 
of Mubank, together with his younger brothers, in the fortress , 
of Derawar Thev escaped, raised a force of Rajputs and Purhias, 
and seized upon Derawar , but Sadik cscnladcd it, the Purbias 
made no defence [32G], and both his brothers and one nephew were ^ 
slam The other nephew got over the w'all, but was seized by a 
neighbouring chief, surrendered, and slam , and it is coniectured 
the whole was a plot of Sadik IClian to afford a pretext for their 
death Nasir IChan, by whose instigation he obtained the 
masnad, was also put to death, being too powerful for a subject. 
But the IHiairani lords have always been plotting against their 
liege , an instance of which has been given m the Annals of 
Bikaner, when Traihara and Mozgarh were confiscated, and the 
chiefs sent to the castle of Khangarh, the State prison of Daud- 
putra Garhi still belongs to Abdulla, son of Haji IQian, but no 
territory is annexed to it. Sadilc Muhammad has not the reputa- 
tion of his father, whom Bijai Singh, of Marwar, used to style his 
brother The Daudputras are much at variance amongst each 
other, and detested by the Bhattis, from whom they have hitherto 
* This memorandum was written, I thmk, m 1811 or 1812 
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exacted a tribute to abstain from plunder. The fear of Kandahar 
no longer exists at Bahawalpur, whose chief is on good terms 
with lus neighbour of Upper Sind, though he is often alarmed by 
the threats of Ranjit Singh of Lahore, who asserts supremacy 
over “ the children of David ” 

Diseases. — Of the numerous diseases to which the inhabitants 
of the desert are subjected, from poor and unwholesome diet, and 
yet more unwholesome drmk, rataundha or nigh,t-bhndness, the 
narua or Guinea-worm, and varicose veins, are the most common 
The first and last are mostly confined to the poorer classes, and 
those who are compelled to walk a great deal, when the exertion 
necessary to extricate the limbs from deep sand, acting as a 
constant drag upon the elasticity of the fibres, occasions them 
to become ruptured Yet such is the force of habit that the 
natives of Dhat in my service, who had all their lives been plying 
their limbs as kasids, or carriers of dispatches, between all the 
cities on the Indus and in Rajputana, complained of the firmer 
footing of the Indian plains, as more fatiguing than that of their 
native sandhills But I never was a convert to the Dhati’s 
reasoning , with all his simphcity of character, even in this was 
there vanity, for his own swelled veins, which could be compared to 
nothing but rattans twisted round the calf of his limbs, if they did 
not belie his assertion, at least proved that he had paid dearly for 
his pedestnamsm in the desert [327] From the narua, or Guinea- 
worm, there is no exemption, from the prince to the peasant, and 
happy IS the man who can boast of only one trial The disease is 
not confined to the desert and western Rajputana, being far from 
uncommon in the central States , but beyond the Aravalh the 
question of “How is your narua?” is almost a general form of 
greeting, so numerous are the sufferers from this malady It 
generally attacks the limbs and the integuments of the jomts, 
when it is excruciating almost past endurance Whether it arises 
from animalculae in sand or water, or porous absorptiou of minute 
particles imbued with the latent vital prmciple, the natives are 
not agreed But the seat of the disease appears immediately 
under and adhesive to the skin, on which it at first produces a 
small speck, which, gradually increasing and swelling, at length 
reaches a state of inflammation that affects the whole system 
The worm then begms to move, and as it attains the degree of 
vitality apparently necessary .for extricating itself, its motions 
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are unceasing, and nighL and day it gnaws the unhappy patient, 
who only exists in the hope of daily seeing the liead of his enemy 
pierce the cuticle This is the moment for action the skilful 
narua-doctov is sent foi, who seizes upon the head of the worm, 
and winding it lound a needle oi straw, employs it as a windlass, 
which is daily set in motion at a certain hour, when they wind out 
as much line as they can without the risk of bieaking it Unhappy 
the meich wliQm this disaster befalls, ivhen, happening to fall 
into a feverish slumber, he kicks the windlass, and snaps the 
living thread, which cieatcs tenfold inflammation and suppuration 
On the olhGi hand, if by patience and skill it is exti acted entue, 
he recoveis I should almost imagine, when the patriarch of 
Uz exclaims, “ My flesh is clothed wilh worms my skin is bioken 
and become loathsome When I he down, I say, when shall I 
aiise and the night be gone ? ” that he must have been afflicted 
wntli the narua, than which none of the ills that flesh is heir to 
can be moie agonizing ^ 

They have the usual infantine and adult diseases, as in the rest 
of India Of these the siiala, or ‘smallpox,’ and the Uja)^, or 
‘ teitian,’ are the most common For the first, they meiely 
recommend the little patient to Sitala I\Iata , and treat the other 
with astiingents m which infusion of the rind of the pomegranate 
IS always (when piocuiable) an ingredient. The rich, as m other 
countries, are under the dominion of empirics, who entail woise 
diseases by admimsteiing mineral poisons, of whose effects they are 
Ignorant. Enlaigement of the spleen under the mfluence of these 
fevers IS very common, and its cure is mostly the actual cautery 

Fammes. — Famine is, however, the grand natural disease of 

^ My friend Dr Joseph Duncan (attached to the Residency when I was 
Pohtical Agent at Udaipur) was attacked by the narua m a very aggravated 
foim It fixed itself m the anldc-joint, and being broken in the attempt to 
extricate it, was attended by all the evil results I have described, endmg m 
lameness, and generally impaired health, which obliged him to visit the 
Cape for recovery, where I saw him on my way home eighteen months after, 
but he had even then not altogether recoveied from the lameness [Guinea- 
worm (Dracontiasis), a disease duo to the Filana medinensis or Dracunculus, 
known m Persia as rishtah, infests the Persian Gulf and many parts of 
India See Curzon, Persia, n 234 , Fryer, Neiu Account of East India and 
Persia, ed 1912, i 175 , Sleeman, Rambles, 76 , Asiatic Researches, vi 
58 fi , EB, 11th ed xix 361 The disease from winch Job suffered (Job 
11 7) 18 generally behoved to be elephantiasis (A. B Davidson, The Bool 
of Job, 13)] ^ '' 
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these regions, whose legendary stanzas teem with records of visita- 
tions of Bhukhi Blata, the ‘ famished mother,’ from the remotest 
times That winch is best authenticated in the traditions of 
seveial of these States, occuried in the eleventh century, and con- 
tmiied during twelve years ' It is erroneously connected with 
the name of Laldia Phulam, who was the peisonal foe of Siahji, 
the first Rathor emigrant from Kanauj, and who slew this Robin 
Hood of the desert in S 1268 (a d 1212) Doubtless the desicca- 
tion of the Ghaggar River, in the time of Hamir Sodha, nearly a 
century befoie, must have been the eause of this Every third 
yeai they calculate upon a partial visitation, and in 1812 one 
commenced which lasted tliiee or foui years, extending even to 
the central States of India, when flocks of pool creatines found 
then way to the provinces on the Ganges, scUing then infants, or 
patting with their mvn liberty, to sustain existence ^ 

Productions, Animal and Vegetable. — The camel, ‘ the ship of 
the deseit,’ deserves the fiist mention There he is indispensable , 
he IS jmked to the plough, draws water from the well [328], beais 
it foi his loidly masLei m mashaks, or ‘ skins,’ m the passage of 
the deseit, and can dispense vnth it himself altogether durmg 
several da^^s This quality, the formation of his hoof, which has 
the property of contracting and expandmg according to the soil, 
and the mduration of liis mouth, into which he draws bj’- liis 
tongue the branches of the babul, the khair, and jawas, with their 
long thorns, sharp and hard as needles, attest the beneficence of 
the Supreme Artist It is singular that the Arabian patriarch, 
who so accurately desenbes the habits of various animals, domestic 
and ferocious, and who was himself lord of three thousand camels, 
should not have mentioned the pecuhar pioperties of the camel, 
though m alluding to the mcapacity of the unicorn (rhinoceros) 
for the plough, he seems indirectly to msmuate the use of others 
besides the ox for tlus purpose The camels of the desert are far 
superior to those of the plains, and those bred in the thals of Dhat 
and Barmer are the best of all The Rajas of Jaisalmer and 
Bikaner have corps of camels trained for war ^ That of the 

^ [Smee this was wiitten Rajpiitana has suftered fiom terrible famines 
in 1868-69, 1877-78, 1891-92, and 1899-1900, besides several seasons of 
scarcity ] 

“ [These camel corps have been placed at the service of the Indian 
Government, and liave done excellent service pi several recent campaigns ] 
VOL III E 
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former Slate is two hundred strong, eighty of which belong to the 
prince , the rest axe the quolas of his chiefs , hnl how they are 
rated, ox in wha( ralio lo Ihc horsemen of the otlicx pimcipahties, 
I nevex thought of inquixing Two men are mounted on eacli 
camel, one f.icmg the head, the othci tlie rear, and they are 
famoxis in a retxcating action but when compelled to come to 
close quaxtexs, they malcc the camel Icncel down, tie his legs, and 
retixing behind, make a breastwork of his body, resting the match- 
lock over the pack-saddle There is not a shrub in the desert that 
does not serve the camel for fodder 

The Wild Ass. — Khar-gadha, Gorkhar, or the wild ass,^ is an 
inhabitant of the desert, but most abounds in the southern part, 
about Dhat, and the deep rxa which extends from Barmer to 
Bankasar and Bahari, along the north bank of the great Rann, or 
‘ salt desert ’ 

Rojh or Nilgae, Lions, etc. — ^Tlie noble species of the deer, the 
nilgae, is to be met xvith in numerous parts of the desert , and 
although it enjoys a land of immimity from the Rajput of the 
plains, who may hunt, but do not eat its flesh, here, both for food 
and for its hide, it is of great use - Of the other wild animals 
common to India they have the tiger, fox, jackal, hare, and also 
the nobler animal, the hon 

Domestic Animals — Of domestic animals, as horses, oxen, cows, 
sheep, goats, asses, there is no want, and even the last mentioned 
IS made to go m the plough 

Flocks (here termed chang) of goats and sheep are pastured in 
vast numbers in the desert It is asserted that the goat can 
subsist without water from the month of Karttik to the middle of 
Chait, the autumnal to the sprmg eqxunox [329] — apparently an 
impossibility though it is well known that they can dispense 
with it during six weeks when the grasses are abundant In the 
ihals of Daudputra and Bhattipo, they remove to the flats of 
Smd in the eommencement of the hot weather The shepherds, 

^ [The wild ass {Equus Tiemionus) seems to have almost entirely disap- 
peared in Jaisalmer It is seldom seen in Marwar, and no specimen has 
appeared in Bikaner for many years (Erskine in A 7, 50, 311 , Blanford, 
Emmmalia of India, 470 f ) Herodotus (vu 86) says that the Indian 
of Xerxes were drawn by horses or wild asses ] 

[Nilgae, BoselapJius tragocamelus, is not a deer, but belongs to the order 
Bovidae (Blanford, 617 ff ) ] 
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like their flocks, go without water, but find a substitute in the 
chhachh, or buttermilk, after extracting the butter, which is made 
into ghi, and exchanged foi gram, or other necessaries Those 
who pasture camels also live entirely upon their mdk, and the 
wild fruits, scarcely ever tasting bread 

Shrubs and Fruits. — We have often had occasion to mention 
theA^/mw or hanl, the JJiejra, whose pod converted, when dried, 
into flour, IS called sangri , the jhal, which serves to hut the 
shepherds, and in Jeth and Baisalch affords them fruit , the pilu, 
used as food , ^ the babul, which yields its medicinal gum ; the 
bei, or jujube, which also has a pleasant fiuit , all of which serve 
the camel to browse on, and are the most common and most useful 
of the shrubs the jazvas, whose expressed juice yields a gum 
used in medicine , the phog, mth whose twigs they line their 
wells , and the alkalme plant, the sajjt, which they burn for its 
ashes Of these, the first and last are worthy of a more detailed 
notice 

Tlie kanl, or Lhair (the capparis, or cajier-bush), is well known 
both m Hmdustan and the desert there they use it as a pickle, 
but here it is stored up as a eulmary article of importance The 
bush is from ten to fifteen feet in height, spreadmg very wide ; 
there are no leaves on its evergreen twig-hlce branches, which bear 
a red flower, and the fruit is about the size of a large black currant. 
When gathered, it is steeped for twenty-four hours m water, which 
IS then poured off, and it undergoes, afterwards, two similar 
operations, when the deleterious properties are carried off , they 
are then boiled and eaten ■with a httle salt, or by those who can 
afford it, dressed in ghi and eaten "with bread Many families 
possess a stock of twenty maxmds 

The sajji is a low, bushy plant, chiefly produced in the northern 
desert, and most abimdant m those tracts of Jaisalmer called 
IQiadal, now subject to Daudputra From Pugal to Derawar, 
and thence by Muridlcot, Ilchtyar Klian-ki-garhi, to Kliairpur. 
(Dair Ah), is one extensive ihal, or desert, in which there are very 
considerable tracts of low, hard flat, termed chiUram,^ formed by 

^ [The fnuts or small red berries of the pilu {Salvadom perstca) have a 
strong aromatic smell and a pungent taste, like mustard or garden cress, 
while the shoots and leaves are eaten as a salad (Watt, Econ Diet vi Part ii 
449 , Bumes, Travels into Bokhara, m 122) ] 

“ Ohiltram, the name applied to these flats of hard soil (which Mr Elphin- 
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the lodgment of water [330] after ram, and in these spots only is , 
the sajji plant produced The salt, winch is a suh-carbonate of 
soda, IS obtained by incineration, and the process is as follows 
Pits aie excavated and filled with the plant, which, when fired, 
exudes a liquid substance that falls to the bottom While burn- 
ing, they agitate the mass with long poles, or throw on sand if it 
burns too rapidly. When the virtue of the plant is extracted, 
the pit IS covered with sand, and left for three daj’^s to cool , the 
alkali IS then taken out, and freed fiom its impurities by some 
process The purer product is sold at a rupee the ser (two pounds 
weight) , of the other upwards of forty scrs are sold for a rupee 
Both Rajputs and IVIuhannnadans pursue this emplojrment, and 
pay a dutj^ to the lord pai amount of a copper pice on every 
rupee’s Avoith they sell Chaians and others from the to-svns of 
Mai war pui chase and transpoit tins salt to the different marls, 
whence it is distiibuted ovci all parts of India It is a consider- 
able article of commeice with Smd, and entire caiavans of it are 
earned to Bakhar, Tatta, and Cutch The virtue of the soda is 
well undei stood m culmaiy purposes, a little sajji added to the 
hard water soon softemng the mess of pulse and nee pieparing for 
then meals , and the tobacconists use considerable quantities m 
their trade, as it is said to have the power of restoring the lost 
virtues of the plant 

Grasses. — Grasses aie numeious, but unless accompamed by 
botanical illustration, their description would possess httle in- 
terest There is the gigantic swoon, or stun, classically known as 
the husa, and said to have originated the name of Kusa, the 
second son of Rama, and Ins race the Kachhwaha It is often 
eight feet in height , when young, it serves as provender for 
animals, and when more matiue, as thatch for the huts, while its 
roots supply a fibre, conveited by the weavers into brushes indis- 
pensable to their trade Theie is likewise the saikanda, the 
'dliaman, the diiha, and vaiious others , besides the gokhru, the 


stone happily describes, by saying that it rings undci the horses’ hoofs in 
marclimg over it), is literally ‘ the picture,’ from the circumstanpe of such 
spots almost constantly presenting the niuage, here termed chtUiam How 
far the soil, so deeply impregnated with alkalme matter, may tend to 
heighten, if not to cause this, we have elsewhere noted m a gencial account 
of this optical phenomenon in various parts of northern India 
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papn, and the hhm id, which adlieimg to then gaiments,' are the 
torment of travellers ^ 

Melons. — Of the cucuibitaceous genus, indigenous to the desei L, 
they have various kinds, from the gigantic kharbuza and the 
clnira, to the dwaif guar The tomato, whose Indian name I have 
not preserved, is also a native of these regions, and well known in 
other parts of India ^ We shall trespass no further with these 
details, than to add, that the botanical names of all such trees, 
shrubs, or grams, as occur in this work, wiU be given with the 
general Index, to avoid unnecessary repetition [331 J. 


ITINERARY 3 

Jaisalmei to Sehwan, on the right banlc of the Indus, and 
Haidarabad, and return by Umarkot to Jaisalmer 

Kuldra (5 coss) — village mhabited by Paliwal Biahmans , two 
hundred houses , weUs 

Ga 3 ia-ki-basti (2 do ) — Sixty houses , chiefly Brahmans , wells 
IQiaba (3 do ) — Three hunted houses , chiefly Biahmans , a 
small fort of four bastions on low hills, having a garrison of 
Jaisalmer 

Kanolu (5 do ) i — An assemblage of hamlets of four or five huts 
Sum (5 do ) / on one spot, about a mile distant from each 
other, conjomtiy called Sum, having a burj or tower for de- 
fence, garrisoned fiom Jaisalmer , seveial large wells, termed 
hena , inhabitants, chiefly Sindis of various tubes, pastuie 
their flocks, and bring salt and kliara (natron) from Deo 
Chandeswar, the latter used as a mordant m fixing colours, 
exported to all parts Half-way between Sum and Mulana 
IS the boundary of Jaisalmer and Sind 

- ^ [Sarkanda, Saccliarum sara or arundinaceum , dhaman, Penmsetum 
cencbroides , duh, Ctjnodon dactylon , gokhru, Tnbulus lancigenosus , bhaiut, 
Cenclinis caiharheus ] 

^ [The tomato, introduced m modem times mto India, generally called 
wilayati baingan, ‘ the foreign egg-plant ’] 

® [Many of the places named m this Itmerary are merely temporary 
haltmg-places in the desert, which do not appear m modem maps Hence, 
in several cases, the transliteration is conjectural, and depends on the 
method of the Author m the case of well-known locahties A series of 
similar routes is given by Lieut A H E Boileau, Narrative of a Tour 
through Eajwara in 1835 (Calcutta, 1837), p 192 ff ] 
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IVIiilana ^ (24 coss) — hamlet of ten huts , chiefly Sindis , situ- 
ated amidst lofty sandliiUs From Sum, the first half of the 
journey is over alternate sandhills, roclcy ridges (termed 
magra), and occasionally plain , for the next three, rocky 
ridges and sandhills mthout any flats, and the remauung nme 
coss a succession of lofty iibas In all tins space of twenty- 
four coss there are no wells, nor is a drop of water to be had 
but after ram, when it collects in some old tanks or reservoirs, 
called nadt and tdba, situated half-way, where in past times 
there was a toAvn 

It is asserted, that before the Muhammadans conquered 
Smd and these regions, the valley and desert belonged to 
Rajput prmces of the Pramar and Solanla tribes , that the 
Avhole thal (desert) was more or less inhabited, and the remains 
of old tanks and temples, notwithstandmg the drifting of the 
sands, attest the fact 'Ih’adition records a famine of twelve 
years’ duration durmg the time of Lalcha Phulam, m the 
twelfth century, wluch depopulated the country, Avhen the 
sur\n.vors of the thal fled to the hachhi, or flats of the Smd 
There are tliroughout stiU many oases or cultivated patches, 
designated by the local terms from the [332] indispensable 
element, water, which whether springs or rivulets, are called 
wah, bah, Lena, rar, tar, prefixed by the tribe of those pastur- 
mg, whethei Sodhas, Rajais, or Samaichas The inhabitants 
of one hamlet ivill go as far as ten miles to cultivate a patch 
Bhor (2 do ) ^ These are all hamlets of about ten huls, in- 

Paln (3 do ) habited by Rajais, who cultivate patches of 

Rajar-ki-basti land or pasture their flocks of buffaloes, 

(2 do ) y cows, camels, goats, amidst the thal , at 

Hamlet of Rajars each of these hamlets there are plenty of 
(2 do ) springs , at Rajai-ki-basti there is a pool 

calledMahadeo-ka-dah (Seep 1263above ) 
Deo Chandcsvai Mahadeo (2 do ) — ^\Vhen the Sodha piinces held 
sway in these regions, there ivas a town here, and a temple to 
Mahadep, the ruins of which still exist, erected over a spring 
called Suiaj kuiid, or fountain of the] Sun The Islamite 
destroyed the temple, and changed the name of the spiing to 


^ Thcio arc two routes from Mulana to Seln\an The Dliati vent the 
longest on account of v atcr The othei is by Sakrancl, as follov s 
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Dinbawa, or ‘ waters of the faiili ’ The kund is small, faced 
with brick, and has its margin planted with date trees and 
pomegranates, and a MuUa, or piiest fiom Sind, resides there 
and receives tribute from the faithful For twelve coss 
aroimd this spot there aie numerous sprmgs of water, where 
the Rajars find pasture for their flocks, and patches to culti- 
vate Their huts are corneal like the wigwams of the African, 
and formed by stakes tied at the apex and covered ^vith grass 
and leaves, and often but a laige blanket of camel’s hair 
stretched on stakes 

Chandia-ki-basti (2 coss) — ^Hamlet inliabited by Muslims of the 
Chandia tribe, mendicants who subsist on the charity of the 
traveller 

Rajai-la-basti (2 do ) ■ 

Samaicha-lu-do (2 do ) Punvas, or hamlets of shepherds, Sa- 

Rajar do (1 do ) maiehas, Rajais, and others, who 

Do do (2 do ) are all migratory, and shift with their 

Do. do (2 do ) flocks as they consume the pastures 

Do do. (2 do ) There is plenty of water in this space 

Do do (2 do ) for all then wants, clneflv sprmgs 

Do do (2 do ). 

Udliania (7 do ) — ^Twelve huts , no water between it and the last 
hamlet 

Nala (5 do ) — Descent from the thal or desert, winch ceases a mile 
east of the nala or stream, said to be the' same which issues 
fiom the Indus at Dara, above Rohri-Baldiar , thence it 
passes east of Soluab’s Khairpur, and by Jinai to Bersia-ka- 
rar, whence there is a canal cut to Umaikot and Chor 

JVIitrao (4 do ) — Village of sixty houses, inhabited by Baloch , a 
thana, or post here from Haidarabad , occasional low sand- 
hills 

Slir-lu-kui (G do ) — Tliiee detached hamlets of ten huts each, 
inhabited by Aroras 

Sheopuri (3 do ) — One hundred and twenty houses, chiefly 
Aroras small fort of six bastions to the south-eastj^ gar-' 
nsoned from Haidarabad 

Kamera-ka-Nala (6 do ) — ^This wcrla issues from the Indus between 
Kakar-lu-basti and Sakrand, and passes eastward , probably 
the bed of an old canal, mth which the country is eveiywhere 
intersected 

Salcrand (2 do ) — One hundred houses, one-third of which are 
Hindus , patches of cultivation , numerous watercourses 
neglected , everywheie oversown with jungle, chiefly jhau 
and [333] Ichejra (tamarisk and acacia) Cotton, indigo, rice, 
wheat, barley, peas, gram, and maize grow on the banks of 
the watercourses 

Jatui (2 do.) — Sixty houses , a nala between it and Jatui. 

Kazi-ka-Shahr (4 do ). — ^Four himdred houses , two nalas 
intervene 
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Makeia (4 cofas) — Sixty houses , a nala between it and Jatui 
Kakar-la-basti (6 do ) — Sixteen houses , half-way the remains of 
an ancient fortiess ; three canals or nalas intervemng , the 
village placed upon a mound four miles fiom the Indus, whose 
waters overflow it during the periodic monsoon 
Pura or Hamlet (1 do ) — A terry 
The Indus (1 do ) — ^Took boat and crossed to 
Sewan or Sehwan (1 J do ) — town of twelve bundled houses on 
the right bank, belonging to Haidarabad^ [334] 

^ Sehwan is erected on an elevation within a few hundred yards of the 
river, having many clumps of trees, especially to the south The houses are 
budt of clay, often three stories high, with wooden pillars supporting the 
floors To the north of the town are the remams of a very ancient and 
extensive fortress, sixty of its bastions bemg still visible , and m the centre 
the vestiges of a palace still known as Baja Bhartrihari-ka-Mahall, who is 
said to have reigned here when driven from Ujjam by his brother Vikrama- 
ditya Although centuries have flown smee the Hmdus had any power m 
these regions, their traditions have remained They relate that Bhartrihari, 
the eldest son of Gandhaiap Sen, was so devoted to his wife, that he neglected 
the affairs of government, which made his brother expostulate with him 
This commg to his wife’s ears, she insisted on the banishment of Vikrama 
Soon after a celebrated ascetic reached his couit, and presented to Bbartri 
ban the Amarphul, or ‘ fruit of immortahty,’ the reward of years of austere 
devotion at the shrme of Mahadeo Bhartiihaii gave it to his wife, who 
bestowed it on an elephant-driver, her paramour , he to a common prosti- 
tute, his mistress , who expectmg to be higlily rewarded for it, carried it 
to the raja Incensed at such a decided proof of mfidehty, Bhartrihaii, 
presenting himseff before his queen, asked for the prize — she had lost it 
Havmg produced it, she was so overwhelmed with shame that she rushed 
from his presence, and precipitatmg herself from the walls of the palace, 
was dashed to pieces Raja Bhartrihari consoled himself with another 
wife. Rani Pmgula, to whose charms he m like manner became enslaved , 
but experience had taught him suspicion Havmg one day gone a-huntmg, 
his huntsman shot a deer, whose doe coming to the spot, for a short time 
contemplated the body, then threw herself on his antleis and died The 
Shikari, or huntsman, who had fallen asleep, was killed by a huge snake 
His wife came to seek hun, supposmg him still asleep, but at length seeing 
he was dead, she coUected leaves, diied reeds, and twigs, and havmg made 
a pyie, placed the body under it , after the usual perambulations she set 
fire to, and perished with it The raja, who witnessed these proceedmgs, 
went home and conversed with Pmgulani on these extraordinary Satis, 
especially the Shikari’s, which he called unparalleled Pmgulani disputed 
the pomt, and said it was the sacrifice of passion, not of love , had it been 
the latter, grief would have required no pyre Some time after, havmg 
agam gone a-huntmg, Bhartrihari recalled this conversation, and havmg 
slam a deer, he dipped his clothes m the blood, and sent them by a confi- 
dential messenger to report his death m combat with a tiger Pmgulani 
heard the details , she wept not, neither did she speak, but prostrating 
herself before the sun, ceased to exist The pyre was raised, and her 
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Sehwan to Haidarabad 

Jai-la-basti (2 coss) — ^Tlie Avoid jdt or jat is here iironounced Zjai 
This hamlet ‘ basti,’ is of thirty huts, half a mile from the 
Indus lulls close to the village 


romams ivcre consuming outside the city as the raja returned from his 
excursion Hastemng to the spot of lamentation, and learning the fatal 
issue of his artifice, he threw off the trappings of sovereignty, put on the 
pilgrim’s garb, and abandoned Ujjam to Vikraraa The only word which 
ho utteicd, as ho wandered to and fro, was the name of lus faithful Pingulani ' 
‘‘ Hao Pmgula ' Hao Pingula ' ” The roj'al pilgiim at length fixed his 
abode at Sehivan , but although they point out the rums of a palace stiU 
hnoAvn even to the Islamite as the Am-khass of Raja Bhartrihari, it is ad- 
mitted that the fortress is of more ancient date There is a mandir, or 
slirino, to the south of the town, also called, after him, Bhartri-ka-mandir 
In this the Islamite has deposited the mortal remams of a saint named 
Lai Pir Shahbaz, to whom they attribute their victorious possession of 
Sind ^ The cenotajih of this samt, who has the character of a proselyte 
Hmdu, IS in the centre of the mandir, and surrounded by wooden stakes 
It 18 a curious spectacle to see both Islamite and Hmdu paying their devo- 
tions m the same place of worship , and although the first is prohibited 
from approachmg the sacred enceinte of the Pir, yet both adoio a laige 
salagram, that vcrmiculatcd fossil sacred to Vislmu, placed in a niche in 
the tomb The fact is a curious one, and although these Islamite adorers 
are the scions of conveision, it perhaps shows ui the strongest manner that 
this conversion was of the sword, for, generally speakmg, the convcited 
Hmdu makes the most bigoted and intolerant Musalnian Bly faithful and 
intelligent emissaries, Madan Lai and the Dhati, brought mo a brick from 
the i-ums of this fortress of Sehwan It was about a cubit m length, and of 
symmetrical bicadth and thiclcness, imcommonly well burnt, and rang like 
a bell They also biought mo some chaned wheat, fiom pits whore it had 
been burned The grains were entire and reduced to a puie cai bon Tradi- 
tion IS again at work, and asseits its having lam there foi son,e thousand 
years There is veiy little doubt that tins is the site of one of the antagonists 
of the jMaccdonian conqueror, perhaps Mousikanos,” or Mukh-Sehwan, the 
chief of Sehwan The passage of the Grecian down the Indus was marked 
by excesses not inferior to those of the Ghaznavede kmg m later times, and 
doubtless they fired all they could not plunder to carry to the fleet There 
IS also a Nanak-bara, or place of worship sacred to Hanak, the great apostle of 
the Sikhs, placed between the fortress and the river Sehwmn is mhabited 
by Hindus and Islamites m equal proportions of the former, the mercantile 

^ [The reference is to Lai Shahbaz, Qalandar, head of the Jalah order, 
who died at Sehwan, ad 1274 For a full account see R P Burton, 
iSindh, 211 f ] 

* [llousikanos was the stifi-necked long of Alor or Aror who opposed 
Alexander, was captured and executed (Smith, EHI, 100 f , McCrmdle, 
Alexander, 396) ] 
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Samaicha-ki-basti (2| coss) — Small village 

Laklii (2 J do ) — Sixty houses , one mile and a half from the 
river . canal on the north side of the village , banks well 
cultivated In the hiUs, two miles west, is a spot sacred 
to Parbati and Mahadeo, where are several springs, three 
of which are hotA 

Umri (2 do ) — ^Twenty -five houses, half a mile from River , the 
hills not lofty, a coss west 

Sumri (3 do ) — ^Fifty houses, on the River hills , one and a half 
coss west 

Sindu or San (4 do ) — ^Two hundred houses and a bazar, two 
hundred yards from the River , hills one and a half coss west 

Manjhand (4J do.) — On the River two hundred and fifty houses, 
considerable trade , hdls two coss west 

Umar-ki-basti (3 do ) — few huts, near the river 

Sayyid-ki-basti (3 do ) 

Shikarpur (4 do ). — On the river , crossed to the east side 


tribe of Mabesri from Jaisalmer, is the most numerous, and have been fixed 
here for generations There are also many Brahmans of the Pokhama'^ 
caste, Sunars or goldsmiths, and other Hmdu artisans , of the Mushms the 
Sayyid is said to be the most numerous class The Hmdus are the monied 
men Cotton and mdigo, and great quantities of rice m the husk (paddy), 
grown in the vicmage of Sehwan, are exported to the ports of Tatta and 
Karachi Bandar by boats of considerable burthen, manned entirely by 
Muhammadans The Hakim of Sehwan is sent from Haidarabad The 
range of moipitams which stretch from Tatta nearly parallel with the Indus, 
approaches withm three miles of Sehwan, and 'there turns off to the north- 
west AU these hdls are inhabited as far as the shrme of Hmglaj Mata ^ 
on the coast of Mekran (placed in the same range)'by the Lumri, or Numri 
tribe, who though stylmg themselves Baloch, are Jats m origm ® 

These sprmgs are frequented, despite the difficulties and dangers of 
the route from the savage Numri, by numerous Hmdu pdgrims Two of 
them are hot, and named Suryakund and Cbandrakund, or fountams of 
the sun and moon, and imbued with especial virtues , but before the pdgnm 
can reap any advantage by purification m their waters, he must undergo 
the rite of confession to the attendant priests, who, through mtercession 
with Mahadeo, have the power of grantmg absolution Should a sinner be 
so hardened as to plunge m without undergomg this preparatory ordeal, he 
comes out covered with bods ' ' ' This is a curious confirmation that the 
confessional rite is one of very ancient usage amongst the Hmdus, even m 
the days of Rama of Kosala — See Vol I p 94 


^ See Annals of Jaisalmer, Vol IL p 1256 

“ This famous shrme of the Hmdu Oybele, yet frequented by numerous 
votaries, is nine days’ ]oumey from Tatta By Karachi Bandar, and about 
nme mdes from the seashore ♦ 

® These are the Nomurdies of Rennel [See p 1299 above ] 
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Haidaiabad (3 coss) — One and a half coss from the river Indus 
Haidarahad to Nasarpur, nine coss , to Sheodadpur, eleven 
' do , to Sheopuri, seventeen do , to Rohri-Bakhar, six 
do — ^total forty-three coss 

Haidarahad via Umarkot, to Jaisalmer 

Sindu lOian ki-basti (3 do ) — ^West bank of Phuleh river. 

Tajpur (3 do ) — ^Large town, north-east of Haidarahad [335] 
Katrel (1|- do ) — hundred houses 
Nasarpur (1^ do ) — East of Tajpur, large town 
Alahyar-ka-Tanda (4 do ) — ^A considerable town budt by Alahyar 
Khan, brother of the late Ghulam Ah, and lying south-east 
of Nasarpur T\vo coss north of the town is the Sangra Nala 
or Bawa,^ said to issue from the Indus between Hala and 
Sakrand and passing Jandila 

Mirbah (5 do ) — ^Forty houses , Bah, Tanda, Got, Burma, are all 
synonymous terms for habitations of various degrees. 
Stmaria (7 do ) — Forty houses 

Dangana (4 do ) — To this Iiamlet extend the flats of Sind 
SandlnUs five and six miles distant to the north A small 
river runs under Dangana 

Karsana (7 do ) — ^A hundred houses Two coss east of Karsana 
are the remams of an ancient city , brick bmldings still 
remaining, with well and reservoirs SandlnUs two to three 
coss to the northward 

Umarkot (8 do ) — There is one continued plain from Haidarahad 
to Umarkot, which is built on the low giound at the very 
extremity of the thal or sand-hills of the desert, here com- 
mencing In all this space, estimated at forty-four kachha 
coss, or almost seventy miles of horizontal distance, as far 
as Simaria the soil is exceUent, and plentifuUy irrigated by 
bawahs, or canals from the Indus Around the vdlages 
there is considerable cultivation , but notwithstanding the 
natural fertility, there is a vast quantity of jungle, clnefly 
babul {Mimosa ardbica), the evergreen jhal, and jhau or 
tamarisk From Sunaria to Umarkot is one continued 
jungle, m winch there are a few cultivated patches dependent 
on the heavens for irrigation , the soil is not so good as the 
first portion of the route 

Katar (4 do ) — ^A mile east of Umarkot commences the thal or 
sandhiUs, the ^ascent a hundred and fifty to two himdred 
feet. A few huts of Samaichas who pasture ; two wells 
Dhat-la-basti (4 do ) — ^A few huts , one well , Dhats, Sodhas, 
and Sindis cultivate and pasture 

^ This IS the Sankra of Kadir Shah’s treaty with Muhammad Shah of 
India, which the conqueror made the boundary between India and Persia, 
by w^ch he obtamed the whole of that fertile portion of the vaUey of Sind, 
east of that stream Others say it issues from Dara, above Rohri Bakhar 
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Dhainas (S coss) — Aluindred houses, chiefly PoIdiainaBialmians 
and Baiuas, avJio purchase up the nUx fiom ilic pastoral 
tubes, winch they cxpoiL to Bhuj and the valley It is also 
an enliepot loi tiade, caravans from the cast exchange 
their goods for the gin, here very cheap, from the vast flocks 
pastured in the Ilui. 

Kheilu-ka-Pai (3 do ) — ^Numerbus springs (par) and hamlets 
scattered throughout this tiact 

Lancia (1^ do ) —A hundied houses , water brackish , conveyed 
by camels from lOicrlu 

Bhoj-ka-Pai (3 do ) — Huts , wells ; patches of cultivation. 

Bhu (6 do ) —Huts 

Garara (10 do ) — ^A small town of three hundred houses, belong- 
ing to Sawai Singh Sodha, with several pm as or hamlets 
attached to it This is the boundary between Dhat or the 
Sodha raj and Jaisalmei. Dliat is now entirely incorporated 
in Sind A dam, or collector of the transit duties, resides 
lieie 

Ilarsam (10 do ) — Tlirce hundred houses, chiefly Bhattis It 
belongs to a Rajput of this tube, now dependent on Maiwai 
[330] 

Jinjmiali (10 do ) — Three hundred houses. Tins is the fief of 
the chief noble of Jiiisalmei , his name Kctsi,^ Bhatti It 
IS the bolder town of Jaisalmei. TJieie is a small mud 
foiLiess, and several talaos, or sheets of w’atci, which contain 
Avater often during three-fourths of the year , and con- 
sideiablc cultivation in the little valleys formed by the 
Ubas, 01 sand-iidges. About tw’O miles north of.Jinjimah 
there is a village of Chaians 

Gaj Smgh-ki-basti (2 do) — ^ThiitjMive houses Water scarce, 
brought on camels from the Chaian village 

Ilamiideora (5 do ) — Tavo hundied houses There aie several 
hcras or pools, about a mile north, Aidiither Avalcr is brought 
on camels, that in the village beuig saline. The ridge of 
locks from Jaisalmei lieic terminates 

Chelak (5 do ) — Eighty houses , Avells , Chclak on the ridge 

Bhopa (7 do ) — Forty houses , Avells , small talao oi pool 

Bhao (2 do ). — ^Tavo hundred houses , pool to the Avest , small 
wells 

Jaisalmer (5 do ) — Eighty-fiA'^e and a half coss from Umarkot 
to Jaisalmei by this route, Avliich is circuitous That by 
Jinjmiali 26 coss, Girab 7, Nilw^a 12, Uinarkot 25 — ^in all 70 
pakka coss, or about 150 miles Caravans or kitars of 
camels pass in four days, kasids or messengers m three and 
a half, travelling night and day. The last 25 coss, or 50 
miles, is entire desert add to this 44 short coss from Haidara- 
bad to Umarkot, making a total of 1291 coss The most 

^ See Annals of Jaisalmei for an account of the murder of this chieftam, 

Vol II p 1233 
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direct road is estimated at 105 pakka coss, wluch, allowing 
for sinuosities, is equal to about 195 English miles. 

Total of this route, 85} coss 


Jaisalmer to Haidarabad, by Baisnau 

Kuldai (5 coss) 

IQiaba (5 do ) 

Lakha-ka-ganw (30 do ) — ^Dcseit the whole waj'- , no hamlets 
or water 
Baisnau (8 do ) 

Bcrsia-ka-Rar (IG do ) — ^Wclls 
Thipra (3 do ) 

Mata-ka-dher (7 do ) — Umarkot distant 20 coss 
Jandila (8 do ) 

Alahyar-ka Tanda (10 do ) — Sankia, oi Sangra Jiala 

/In the former route the distance from 
Tajpui (4 do ) I Alahyar-ka-Tanda, by the town of 

Jam-ka-Tanda (2 do ) ^ Nasarpur, is called 13 coss, or two 
Haidarabad (5 do ) moie than tins Theie aie live nalas 

^ oi canals m I ho last five coss 
Total of this route, 103 coss 


Jaisalmei, by Shahgaih, to Ivliairpur of Mu Solnab 

Anasagai (2 do ) 

Clionda (2 do ) 

Pam-ka-tar (3 do ) — Tar oi Tir, spiings [337] 

Pam-ki-kuchri (7 do ) — ^No village 
Kuiiala (4 do ) 

Sliahgarh (20 do — ^Rui oi waste all tlus distance Shahgaih 
is the boundarj’- , it has a small castle of six bastions, a 
post of Mir Sohrab, governor of Upper Sind 
Garsia (6 do ) 

Garhar (28 do ) — ^Rui or desert the whole way , not a drop of 
water There are two routes branching off from Garhai, 
one to lUiairpui, the other to Ranipur 

sltdStu-taiu (5°]o ) o' “d Samaiehas 

Nala (2 do ) — ^The same stream which flows from Daia, and 
through the ancient city of Alor , it marks the boundaiy of 
the desert. 


^ Sliadcli Abu-l-barakat makes the distance only nme coss from Shahgarh 
to Kunala, and states the important fact of crossing the dry bed of the 
Ghaggar, five coss west of Kuriala , water found plentifully by digging in 
the bed Numerons bems, to ivlnch the shepheids dnve their flocks 
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lOiairpuj: ^ (18 eoss) — j\Iir Sohrab, governor of Upper Smd, and 
brother of the prmce of Haidarabad, resides here He has 
ereeted a stone fortress of twelve bastions, called Nawakot 
or New-castle The 18 coss from the nala to Ivhair]nir is 
flat, and marks the bieadth of the valley Iicre The follow- 
ing towns are of consequence 

IQiairpur to Larkhana — ^Tn enty coss west of the Indus, held by 
Karam Ah, son of the prince of Haidarabad 
IHiairpur to Lakhi — ^Fifteen coss, and five from Shikarpui 
lOiairpur to Shilcarpur (20 do ) 


Garhar to Rampur 

Pharara (10 do ) — A ^^lllage of fiftj’^ houses, mliabited by Smdis 
and Karars , several hamlets around A dam, or collector 
of transit dues, resides here on the part of ]\'Iir Sohrab, the 
route being travelled by kitars or caravans of camels The 
nala fiom Dara passes two coss east of Pharara, winch is on 
the extrennty of the desert Co m mencement of the ndge 
called Takar, five coss west of Pharara, extendmg to Rohii 
Bakhar, sixteen coss distant from Pharara From Pharara 
to the Indus, eighteen coss, or tlurty miles breadth of the 
vaUe}’’ here 
Rampur" (18 do ) 


Jaisalmer to Rohri Bakliar 

\ 

Kuiiala (IS do ) — See last route 

Banda (4 do ) — A tube of Mushms, called Undar, dwell here. 

Gotru (16 do ) — ^Boundary of Jaisahner and Upper Sind A 
small castle and garrison of IMir Soluab’s , two wells, one 
inside , and a hamlet of thirty huts of Samaichas andUndais , 
iibas hea-\^ 

Udat (32 do ) — ^Thirty huts of shepherds , a small mud fortress 
Rm a deep and entire desert, throughout all tlus space ; 
no water [338] 

Sankram or Sangram (16 do ) — ^Half the distance sand-hiUs, the 
rest numerous temporary hamlets constructed of the juar, 
or maize stalks , several water-comses 

Nala-Sangra ( J do ) — ^This nala or stream is fiom Dara, on the 
Smd, two coss and a half north of Rohri Baldiar ; much 
cultivation , extremity of the sand-hills 

Targatia (^ do ) — ^A large town , Bankers and Bamas, here 
termed Karar and Samaichas. 

Low ndge of hills, called Takar (4 do ) — This little chain of 
1 [IGI, XV 215 f ] 

- Considerable town on the high road from Upper to Lower Sind See 

subsequent route 
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silicious rocks runs north and south , Nawakot, the New- 
castle of Sohrab, is at the foot of them , they extend bejmnd 
Pharara, winch is sixteen coss from Rohri Baldiar. Gumat is 
six coss fiom Nawakot 


Rohri (4< coss) 
Bakhai (| do ) 
Sakhar (J do ) 


On the ridge, on the left banlc of the Indus 
Crossed ovei to Bakhar , bieadth of the 
river near a mile Bakhar is an island, and 
the other branch to Sakhai is almost a mile 
over also Tins insulated rock is of silex, specimens of which 
I possess There are the remains of the aneient fortress of 
Mansura, named in honour of the Caliph Al-Mansur, whose 
lieutenants made it the capital of Sind on the opening of 
their conquests It is yet more famed as the capital of the 
Sogdoi of Alexander , in all probabihty a corruption of 
Sodha, the name of the tribe which has ruled from immemorial 
ages, and who till verj'- lately held Umarkot 

N B — Kasids or messengers engage to earry despatches 
from Jaisalmer to Rohri Bakhar in four days and a half , 
a distance of one hundred and twelve coss 


Bakhar to Shikarpur 

Laklu, also called Lakhisar (12 do ) 

Sindu Nala (3^ do ) 

Shikarpur (| do ) 

Total of this route, 16 do 
Bakhar to Larkhana (28 do ) 

Shikarpur to Larkhana (20 do ) 


Jaisalmer to Dalur All Kliairpur 

Kuriala (18 do ) 

IQiara (20 do ) — ^Rui or desert all the way Tins is the doliadd, 
or mutual boundary of Upper Sind and Jaisalmer, and there 
IS a small miiti-ka-Kot or mud fort, jomtly held by the 
respective troops , twenty huts and one well 

Sutiala (20 do ) — ^Rui all the way A dam for the collection of 
duties , SIX wells 

IQiairpur (Dalur All) (20 do ) — ^ui, and deep jungle of the ever- 
greens called lawa and jhal, from Sutiala to ICliairpur 
Total of this route, 78 do 

Khairpur (Dalur Ah) to Alimadpur 

Ubaura (6 do ) — Considerable town , Indus four coss west. 

Sabzal-ka-kot (8 do ) — ^Boundary of Upper Smd and Daudputra 
This fiontier castle, often disputed, was lately taken by Mir 
Sohrab from Bahawal Klian Numerous hamlets and water- 
courses [339] 
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AJimadpur (8 coss) — Considerable garrison toAvn of Daudputra , 
two battalions and sixteen guns 
, Total of this route, 22 coss 


lOiairpur (Daliir AJi) to Haidarabad 


Mirpur (8 do ) — Four coss from the Indus. 

Matela (5 do ) — ^Four coss from the Indus 
Gotla (7 do ) — Two coss from the Indus 
Dadla (8 do ) — ^Two coss from the Indus 

Rohri Bakhar (20 do ) — ^Numerous hamlets and temporary 
villages, with many water-courses for cultivation m all this 
space 


Coss 


IQiairpur 1 8 

(Sohiab-ka -) ) 
Gumat 8 

Ranipur 2 

(See route to it from 
Garhar) 

Hingor 5 

Bhiranapur 5 

Jlaliani 1 

Kanjaia 3 

Naushahra 8 

Mora 7 

Shahpuia 3 

Daulatpur 3 

Mirpur 3 

Kazi-ka-Got 9 

Sakrand 11 

Hala 7 

lOiaidao 4 

Matari 4 

Haidaiabad 6 


s Six coss fiom the Indus 


The coss in this distance seems a medium 
between the pakka of two coss and the 
kacliha of one and a half The medium of 
one and three quarter miles to each coss, 
deductmg a tenth for wmdmgs, appears, 
after numerous comparisons, to be just 
This is alike applicable to all Upper Sind 


f On the Indus Here Madari crossed to 
Schwan, and le turned to Mirpur 

The coss about two miles each , whichj de- 
- ducting one m ten for windings of the road, 
may be protracted 


Total 145 coss 


Jaisalmer to Ildityar Khan-ki-Garhi 


Brahmsar (4 coss) 
Mordesar ( 3do ) 
Gugadeo (3 do ) 
Kaimsar (5 do ) 


These villages are all inhabited by Pahwal 
Biahmans, and aie in the tract termed 
Kandal or IQiadal, of which Katori, eight 
coss noith of Jaisalmer, is the chief town of 
about forty villages — N B All towns with 
the affix of sar have pools of water 
Nohar-ki-Garhi (25 do ) — But or desert throughout this space 
The castle of Nohar is of brick, and now belongs to Daud- 
putra, who captuied it from the Bhattis of Jaisalmei About 
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forty huts and little cultivation It is a place of toll for the 
Intars or caravans , two rupees for each [3401 camel-load of 
gin. and four for one with sugar ; half a rupee for each camel, 
and a third for an ox laden \vith grain 
Murid Kot (24- coss) — Rm or desert Rangarh is four coss east 

of this. 

Rchtyar-ln-Garhi (15 do ) — Urn until the last four coss, or eight 
miles Tlience the descent from the iibas or sand-hills to the 
valley of the Indus 

Total of this route, 79 coss Rchtyar to Ahmadpur 18 coss 

„ lOianpur 5 „ 

„ Sultanpur 8 „ 


Jaisalmer to Sheo-Kotra, IClieralu, Chhotan, Nagar-Parkar, 
Mitti, and return to Jaisalmer 

Dabla (3 do ) — Thirty houses, VoMiarna Brahmans 

Akali (2 do ) — ^Tlnrtv houses, Chauhans, well and small talao 

Chor (5 do ) — Sixty houses, naixed classes 

Devilmt (2 do ) — ^A small town of two hundred houses , belongs 
to the Jaisalmer fisc or khahsa. There is a little fort and 
garrison A talao or pool excavated by the Pahwals, in 
which water remains throughout the yeai after much ram 

Sangar (6 do ) — N B This route is to the east of that (following) 
by Chmeha, the most direct road to Balotra, and the one 
usually travelled , but the ^^llages are now deserted 

Biasar (2 do ) — ^Forty houses, and talao Bhikarae 2 coss 
distant 

Jlandai (frontier) (2^ do ) — ^Two hundred and fiftj’- houses 
Sahib IQian Salianya with a hundred horse is stationed 
here , the town is khahsa and the last of Jaisalmer The 
ridge from Jaisalmer is close to all the places on this route 
to Mandi 

Gunga (4| do ) — Tliana, or post of Jodhpur 

Sheo (2 do ) — ^A large town of three hundred houses, but many 
deserted, some through faimne Chief of a district A 
Hakim resides here from Jodhpur , collects the transit dues, 
and protects the country from the depredations of the 
Sahariyas 

Kotra (3 do.) — ^Town of five hundred houses, of which only two 
hundred are now inhabited On the north-west side is a 
fort on the ndge A Rathor chief resides here The district 
of Sheo Kotra was taken from the Bhattis of Jaisalmer by 
the Rathors of Jodhpur 

Vesala (6 do ) — ^In ancient times a considerable place , now 
only fifty houses A fort on the ndge to the south-west, 
near two hundred feet high ; connected with the Jaisalmer 
ndge, but often covered by the lofty tibas of sand, 
von HI V 
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Kheralu (7 coss). — Capital of IHierdhar, one of the ancient divi- 
sions of Marusthali Two coss south of Vesala crossed a 
pass over the hills 

Chhotan (10 do.) — An ancient city, now in luins, having at 
present only about eighty houses, inhabited by the Sahanyas 
[341] 

Bankasar (11 do ) Formerly a large city, now only about 
three hundred and sixty houses 
Bhil-ki-basti (5 do ) 

Chauhan-ka-pura (0 do ) j 

Nagar (3 do ) — A large town, capital of Paikar, containing one 
thousand five hundred houses, of which one-half are in- 
habited 

Kaim IHian Sahariya-ki-basti (18 do.) — Thirty houses in the 
ihal , wells, with water near the surface , three coss to the 
east the boundary of Sind and the Chauhan Raj 
Dhat-ka-pura (15 do ) — A hamlet , Rajputs, Bhils, and Saha- 
riyas 

Mitti or Mittri-ka-kot (3 do ) — ^A to-wn of six hundred houses in 
Dhat, or the division of Umarkot belongmg to Haidarabad , 
a relative of whose prince, with the title of Nawab, resides 
here , a place of great commerce, and also of transit for the 
caravans , a fortified mahall to the south-west When the 
Shah of Kabul used to invade Sind, the Haidarabad prince 
always took refuge here with his family and valuables The 
sand-hills are immensely high and formidable 
Chailasar (10 do ) — Four hundred houses, mliabited by Saharij'^as, 
Bralimans, llijaranis, and Banias , a place of great import- 
ance to the transit trade 
Samaicha-ki-basti (10 do ) — Thai from Chailasar 
Nui Ah, Pani-ka-Tar (9 do ) — Sixty houses of Charans, Sultana 
Rajputs and Kauravas (qu the ancient Kauravas ’) water 
(pam-ka-iar) plenty in the thal 

Rual (5 do ) — ^Twelve hamlets termed has, scattered round a 
tract of several coss, inhabited by different tribes, after 
whom they are named, as Sodha, Sahariya, Kaurava, Brah- 
man, Bama and Sutar, as Sodha-ka-bas, Sahariya-ka-bas, or 
habitations of the Sodhas , of the Sahanyas, etc etc (see 
p 1263) 

Dell (7 do.) — One hundred houses; a dam, or collector of 
duties, resides here 

Garara (10 do ) — ^Described in route from Umarkot to Jaisalmer 
Raedana (11 do ) — ^Forty houses , a lake formed by damming up 
the water Agar, or salt-pans 
Kotra (9 do ) 

Sheo (3 do ) — ^The whole space from Nagar to Sheo-Kotra is a 
continuous mass of lofty sand-hills {thal-ka-tiba), scattered 
with hamlets {purtvas), in many parts affordmg abundant 
pasture for flocks of sheep, goats, buffaloes, and camels , 
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the tlial extends south to Nawakot and Balwar, about ten 
coss south of the former and two of the latter To the left 
of Nawakot are the flats of Talpura, or Lower Sind 


Jaisalmer to Sheo Kotia, Barmer, Nagar-Gura and Suigam 

Dhana (5 coss) — ^Two himdied houses of Pahwals , pool and 
weUs 5 iidge two to three hundred feet high, cultivation 
between the iidges 

Chmcha (7 do ) — Small hamlet ; Sara, half a coss east , ridge, 
low lhal, cultivation 

Jasrana (2 do ) — Thirty houses of Pahwals, as before , Kita 
to the right half a coss 

Unda (1 do ) — Fifty houses of Pahwals and Jam Rajputs , v/ells 
^and pools , country as before [^2] 

Sangar (2 do ) — Sixty houses , only fifteen inhabited, the lest 
fled to Sind during the famine of 1813 , Chaians Grand 
thal commences 

Sangar-ka-talao do ) — ^Water remains generally eight months 
in the talao or pool, sometimes the whole year 

^Between is the sandh or boundaiy of Jaisal- 
Bhikarae (1 1 do ) | mer and Jodhpui Blukarae has one 
Kharel (4 do ) 1 hundred and twenty houses of Pahwals , 

1. wells and pools at both places 
Rajarel (1 do ) — Seventy houses , most deserted since famine 
Gonga (4 do ) — ^Hamlet of ^twenty huts , beras, or small wells and 
pools , to tins the ridge and thal intermingle 
Sheo (2 do ) — Capital of the district 
Nimla (4 do ) — ^Forty houses , deserted 

Bhadka (2 do ) — ^Four hundred houses , deserted This is “ the 
third year of famine ' ” 

Kapuhi (3 do ) — ^Thirty huts, deserted , wells 
Jalepa (3 do.) — Twenty huts , deserted 

Nagar (Gurha) (20 do ) — ^This is a large town on the west bank 
of the Luni River, of four to five bundled houses, but many 
deserted since the farmne, which has almost depopulated 
this region In 1813 the inhabitants were fijong as fai as 
the Ganges, and sellmg themselves and ofisprmg into slavery 
to save Me 

Barmer (6 do ) — town of twelve hundred houses 
Guru (2 do ) — ^West side of the Luni , town of seven hundred 
houses , the chief is styled Rana, and of the Chauhan tube 
Bata (3 do ) ■ — ^West side of river 

Ranas (3 do ) — East side of river. 

Charani (2 do ) —Seventy houses , east side 

Chitalwana (2 do ) — Town of-tluee hundred houses ; east side 
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of river , belonging to a Chauhan chief, styled Rana. Sanehor 
seven coss to the south 
Ratra (2 eoss) — ^East side of river , deserted 
Ilotiganw (2 do ) — South side of river , temple to Phulinukhes- 
war IMahadeo 

m f /o 1 \ rNorth side On the uest side the ihal is very 
junuta CIO ) I jicjiYY ^ easl side is plain ; both sides well 
lapi do ) cultivaled 

Lalpuia (2 do ) — ^\Vest side 
Surpuia (1 do ) — Crossed river. 

Sanloli (2 do ) — Eighty houses, cast side of river 
Buteia (2 do ) — ^East side , relation of the Rana resides here 
Narke (4 do ) — South side nvci , Blnls and Sonigiras 
Karoi (1 do ) — Sahariyas 

Pitlana (2 do ) — Large village , Kolis and Pitals 
Dharanidhar (3 do ) — Se\ cn oi eight hundred houses, neaily 
deserted, belonging to Suigam 

Bah (4 do ) — Capital of Rana Narayan Rao, Chauhan prince of 
Virawah 

Luna (5 do ) — One hundred houses 
Sui (7 do ) — Residence of Chaulian chief 


Balotra on the Luni River to Pokaran and Jaisalmer. 

Panchhhadra (3 do ) — ^Balotra fair on the 11th Magh — contmues 
ten days Balotra has four to five hundred houses in the 
tract called Smanchi , the ridge unites with Jalor and 
Siuana Panchhhadra has tuo hundred houses, almost all 
deserted since the famine Here is the celebrated Agar, or 
salt-lake, yielding considerable revenue to the government 
Gojiti (2 coss) — ^Forty houses , descitcd , one coss north of this 
the deep //lal commences 

Patod (4 do ) — A considerable commercial mart , four hundred 
houses , cotton produced in great quantities 
Sivai (4 do ) — ^Two hundred houses, almost deserted 
Serara (1 do ) — Sixty houses To Patod the tract is termed 
Siwanchi , from thence Indhavati, from the ancient lords 
of the Indlia tribe 

Bungara has seventy houses, Solankitala four 
hundred, and Pongali sixtj’^ Throughout 
sand-hills This tract is called Thalecha, 
and the Rathors who inhabit it, Thalecha 
Rathors There are many of the Jat or 
Jat tribe as cultivators Pongah a Charan 
community 

Bakri (5 do ) — One hundred houses , inhabited by Charans 
Dholsar (4 do ) — Sixty houses, inhabited by Paliwal Brahmans 
Pokaran (4 do ) — ^From Bakri commences the Pokaran district , 
all fiat, and though sandy, no hbas or hills. 


Bungara (3 do ) 
Solankitala (4 do ) 
Pongah (5 do ) 
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Udiiama (6 coss) — ^Fifty houses , a pool the south side 
Lahti (7 do ) — ^Three hundred houses , Pahwal Brahmans 
a av. 1 rir> ^ f Sodhakur has thirty houses and Chandan fifty , 
boanaimr ^ n pafiwals Dry nala at the latter , water 
Channda (4 do ) \ obtained by ^gmg in its bed 
Bhojka (3 do ) — One coss to the left is the direct road to Basanki, 
seven coss from Chandan. 

Basanki-talao (5 do ) — One himdred houses , Paliwals 
Moklet (1^ do ) — Twelve houses , Pokharna Brahmans 
Jaisalmer (4 do ) — ^From Pokaran to Udhania, the load is over a 
low ridge of rocks , thence to Lahti is a well-cultivated plain, 
the ridge being on the left A small thal intervenes at 
Sodhakur, thence to Chandan, plam From Chandan to 
Basanki the road again traverses the low ridge, increasing 
m height, and with occasional cultivation, to Jaisalmer [344], 


Bikaner to Ikhtyar Khan-ki Garhi, on the Indus. 


Sandy plams , water at all these villages 
From Girajsar, the Jaisahner frontier, the 
tibas, or sand-lulls commence, and con- 
tinue moderate to Bikampur 


Nai-ki-basti (4 do )'| 

Gajner (5 do ) 

Gurha (5 do ) 

Bitnok (5 do ) 

Girajsar (8 do ) 

Narai (4 do ) 

/n \ fBilcampur to Moliangarh, ria or desert all 
the ™y.^havmg lons.darable aand-hdle 

Naclma (16 do ) — Tibas, or sand-hills tluoughout this space 
Narai (9 do ) — Brahman village 

Nohar-ki-Garhi (24 do ) — ^Deep rui or desert , the frontier 
garrison of Smd , the garhi, or castle, held by Haji Khan 
Murid Kot (24 coss). — Rm, high sand-hills 

Gaihi Ikhtyar KZhan-ki (18 do ) — ^The best portion of this through 
the Kachhi, or flats of the valley Garhi on the Indus 
Total 147 coss, equal to 220^ miles, the coss being about a 
mile and a half each , 200 English miles of horizontal 
distance to be protracted £345] 




BOOK IX 

ANNALS OF AMBER, i OR DHUNDHlR 
CHAPTER 1 

By some conventional process, Europeans in India have 
adopted the habit of designating the prmcipahties of Rajputana 
by the names of their respective capitals, instead of those of 
the countnes Thus Marwai and Mewai are leeognized under 
the titles of their chief cities, Jodhpur and Udaipur , Kotah and 
Bundi are denominations mdiscrimmately applied to Haravati, 
the general term of the region, which is rarely mentioned , and 
Dhundliar is hardly loiown by that denomination to Europeans, 
who refer to the State only by the names of its capitals, Amber 
oi Jaipur, the last of which is now universally used to designate 
the region inhabited by the Kachhwahas [346] 

Boundaries of Jaipur State. — ^The map defines the existing 
boundaries of this prmcipahty, to which I shall mdiscrimmately 
apply the teims (as is the practice of the natives) of Dhundhar, 
Amber, and Jaipur 

Etymology of Dhundhar. — ^Like all the other Rajput States, 
the country of the Kachliwahas is an assemblage of commimities, 

^ This account of the Amber or Jaipur State is nearly what I communi- 
cated to the Marquess of Hastings in 1814-15 Amidst the multiphcity of 
objects which subsequently engaged my attention, I had deemed myself 
absolved from the necessity of enlargmg upon it, trustmg that a more 
competent peri would have superseded this essay, there havmg been several 
, pohtical authorities at that court smee it was written Being, however, 
unaware that anythmg has been done to develop its historical resources, 
which are more abundant than those of any other court of India, I think it 
light not to suppress this sketch, however imperfect 
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the teiritories of whicli have been wrested from the abongmal 
tribes, 01 fiom independent elueftams, at various periods , and 
thereloie the term Dlumdhar, wlueh was only one of their earhest 
acqmsitions, had seaicely a title to impose its name upon the 
aggregate The etymology of Dhundliar is from a onee cele- 
brated sacnficial moxmt {dhundh) on the western frontier, near 
Kalalcli Jobncr ^ 

The Kachhwaha Tribe. — ^The Kachhwaha or Kacliliwa race 
claims descent from Kusa, the second son of Rama, liing of 
Kosala, whose capital was Ayodhya, the modern Oudh Kusa, 
or some of his immediate olfsprmg, is said to have migrated from 
the parental abode, and erected the celebrated castle of Rohtas, 
01 Rolntas,- on the Son, whence, in the lapse of several genera- 
tions, anothci distinguished scion. Raja Nal, migrated westward, 
and in S 351, or a D 295, founded the longdom and city of Narwar, 
or classically, Naishadlia ^ Some of the traditional chromcles 

^ The tiaditional histoiy of the Chauhans asscits, that this mount was 
the place of penance {tapasya) of their famed lung Bisaldeo of Ajmer, w ho, 
for his oppression of his subjects, was tiansfoimed mto a Raksbasa, or 
Demon, in w'hich condition he continued the evil w ork of his former existence, 
“ devourmg his subjects ” (as htei ally expressed), until a grandchild oliered 
himself as a victim to apiieaso his insatiable appetite The language of 
innocent affection made its W'ay to the heait of the Rakshasa, who recognized 
his offsprmg, and w^mged his flight to the Jumna It might be worth whde 
to excavate the dhundh of the transformed Chauhan king, which I have 
some notion wdl prove to bo his sepulchre [Accordmg to Cunmngham 
{ASB, n 261) theie is no mound of this kmd at Jobner He derives the 
name of the territory from the river Dhundhu — Dhundhwai, or Dhundhar, 
meanmg the land by the river Dhundhu — the river havmg obtamed its 
name from the demon-long Dhundhu (see IGI, xm 385) ] 

“ Were this celebrated abode searched for mscriptions, they might throw 
light on the history of the descendants of Rama [Dor Rohtasgarh m 
Shahabad District, Bengal, see IGI, xxi 322 f ] 

® Prefixed to a descriptive sketch of the city of Nanvar (which I may 
append), the year S 361 is given for its foundation by Raja Nal, but whether 
obtamed from an mscnption or historical legend, I know not It, however, 
corroborates in a remaikable manner the number of descents from Nal to 
Dhola Rae, namely, thirty-three, which, calculated accordmg to the best 
data (see Vol I p 64), at twenty-two years to a reign, wdl make 726 years, 
which subtracted from 1023, the era of Dhola Rae’s migration, leaves 297, 
a difference of only fifty -four years between the computed and settled eras , 
and if we allowed only twenty-one years to a reign, mstead of twenty-two, 
as proposed m all long Imes above twenty-five generations, the difference 
would be trifimg [The story is legendary The eighth m descent from 
Vajradaman, the first historical chief of Gwalior, who captured that fortress 
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recoid inleriiicdiale places of domicile prioi to the erection of 
tins famed city . fiist, the town of Lahar, in the heart of a tiact 
yet named Kachlnvahagar, or region {gar) of the Kachhwahas , ^ 
and secondly, that of Gwahor Be tins as it may, the deseendants 
of Ra3a Nal adopted the affix of Pal (which appears to be the dis- 
tingmshmg epithet of all the early Rajput tubes), until Sora Singh 
(thirty-third m descent from Nal), whose son, Dhola Rae, was 
expelled the paternal abode, and m S 1023, a d 967, laid the 
foundation of the State of Dhmidliai [347] 

A family, which traces its hneage liom Rama of Kosala, Nala 
of Naishadha, and Dhola the lover of Marom, may be allowed 
‘ the boast of heraldry ’ , and in remembranee of this descent, 
the Kaclihwahas of India celebiate with great solemnity ‘ the 
annual feast of the sun,’ on which occasion a stately car, called 
the chariot of the sun {Surya latha), drawn by eight horses, is 
brought from the temple, and the descendant of Rama, ascendmg 
therem, perambulates his capital 

Ongm of Jaipur State. Dhola Rae — ^A case of simple usurpa- 
tion originated the Kachliwaha State of Amber , but it Avould 
be contrary to precedent if tins event were untmged with romance 
As the episode, whde it does not violate piobability, illustrates 
'the condition of the aboiigmal tribes, we do not exclude the 
tradition On the death of Soia Singh, prince of Narwar, his 
brother usurped the government, deprivmg the mfant, Dhola 
Rae, of his mlieritance His mother, clothing herself in mean 
apparel, put the mfant in a basket, which she placed on her head, 
and travelled westward until she reached the town of lOioganw 

from Vijayapala of Kanauj (c ad 966-90) was Tej Karan, otherwise 
known as Dulha Rae, the Dhola Rae of the text, who loft Gwahor about 
A D 1128 (Smith, UHI, 381 , lOI, xiu 384) ] 

We may thus, without hesitation, adopt the date 361, or A d 295, for the 
period of Raja Nal, whoso history is one of the grand sources of dehght to 
the bards of Rajputana The poem rohearsmg his adventures under the 
title of Nala and Damayanti (fam Nal-Daman) was translated mto Persian 
at Akhar’s command, by Raizi, brother of Abu-1 Fazl, and has smce been 
made known to the admirers of Sanskrit liteiature by Professor Bopp of 
Beihn [Atn, i lOG , Macdonell, Mist Sanskrit Literature, 296 ff ] 

^ [Kachhwahagar or Kachhwahagarh, the former meanmg the ‘ water- 
soaked land,’ the latter the ‘ fort,’ of the Kachhwahas, is a tract between 
the Smd and Pahuj Rivers, ceded to the British by the Gwahor State m 
payment of a British contmgent (Elhot, Supplementary Glossary, 237, 283, 
note) ] 
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(mtliin five miles of the modem Jaipur), then inhabited by the 
Minas Distressed with hunger and fatigue, she had plaeed her 
piecious burden on the ground, and was pluclong some wild 
berries, when she obser^^ed a hooded serpent rearing its form 
over the basket ^ She uttered a shriek, which attracted an 
itmeiant Braliman, who told her to be under no alarm, but rather 
to reioicc at tins certain indication of future greatness m the 
boy But the emaciated parent of the founder of Amber replied, 
“ What may be m futurity I heed not, while I am sinking with 
hunger ” on which the Brahman put her m the way of Kfioganw, 
where he said hei necessities would be relieved. Taking up the 
basket, she reached the town, which is encircled by lulls, and 
accostmg a female, who happened to be a slave of the Tilina 
chieftain, begged any menial employment for "food. By direc- 
tion of the Mina Ram, she was entertained with the slaves. One 
day she was ordered to prepare dinner, of which Ralansi, the 
Mina Raja, paitook, and found it so superior to his usual faic, 
that he sent for the cook, who related her story " As soon as 
the jMma chief discovered the rank of the lUustiious fugitive, he 
adopted hci as his sister, and Dhola Rae as his nephew. When 
the boy had attained the age of Rajput manhood (fourtQen), he 
was sent to Delhi,’ with the tribute of Khoganw, to attend m- 
stead of the IMina The young Kachhwaha remained there five 
years, when he conceived the idea of usurpmg his benefactor’s 
authority Having consulted the IMma Dharhi,* or bard, as to 
the best means of executing his plan, he recommended [348] him 
to take advantage of the festival of the Diwah, when it is 
customaiy to perform the ablutions cn masse, m a tank Having 
brought a few of lus Rajput brethren from Delhi, he accom- 
jihshed his object, filling the reservoirs in which the Minas bathed 
' with their dead bodies The treacherous bard did not escape , 
Dhola Rae put him to death with his own hands, observmg, 
“ He who had proved unfaithful to one master could not be 

^ [For the tale of a serpent identifying the heir see Vol I p 342 ] 

’ [The hero m folk-tales often wins recognition by his skill in the kitchen, 
as in the story of Shams al-Dui in the Arabian Nights , see Tawney, KathH- 
sant-sagara, i 567 ] 

’ The Tuar tribe were then supreme lords of India 

* Dharhi, Dholi, Dorn, Jaga are all toims for the bards or mmstrels of the 
Mina tribes 
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trusted by another.” He then took possession of Khogamv 
Soon after he repaired to Dausa,^ a castle and district ruled 
by an independent chief of the Bargujar tribe of Rajputs, whose 
daughter he demanded in marriage “ How can this be,” said 
the Bargujar, “ when we are both Suryavansi, and one hundred 
generations have not yet separated us ? ” " But bfeing con- 
vinced that the necessary number of descents had intervened, 
the nuptials took place, and as the Bargujai had no male issue, 
he resigned his power to Ins son-m-law. With the additional 
means thus at his disposal, Dhola determmed to subjugate the 
Sira ^ tribe of IMmas, whose chief, Rao Nata, dwelt at Machh. 
Agam he was victorious, and deermng his new eonquest better 
adapted for a residence than IClioganw, he transferred his infant 
government thither, changing the name of Machh, in honour of 
his great ancestor, to Ramgarh 

Dhola subsequently married the daughter of the prince of 
Ajmer, whose name was Maroni * Returnmg on one occasion 
■with hei from visiting the shime of Jamwahi Mata,® the whole 
force of the Mmas ol that region assembled, to the number of 
eleven thousand, to oppose his passage through then countiy 
Dhola gave them battle but after slaymg vast numbers of 
his foes, he was himself killed, and his followers fled Maroni 
escaped,,and bore a posthumous child, who was named Kankhal, 
and who conquered the countiy of Dhundhar His son, Maidal 

^ See Mail for Dansa (ivritten Daunsa), on the Banganga River, about 
thirty miles east of Jaipur 

" The Baigujar tribe claims descent from Lava oi Lao, the elder son of 
^Rama As they trace fifty-six descents from Rama to Vikrama, and thirty- 
three from Raja Nala to Dhola Rao, "vre have only to calculate the number 
of generations between Vikrama and Nal, to ascertam whether Dhola’s 
genealogist went on good grounds It was in S 351 that Raja Nal erected 
Narwar, which, at twenty-two years to a leign, gives sixteen to bo added 
to fifty-six, and this added to thirty-three is equal to one hundred and 
five generations from Rama to Dhola Rae [The traditional dates are 
worthless ] 

® [See Rose, Glossary, in 103 ] 

^ [The tale of the love of Dulha or Dhola Rae for Maman, the Maioni of 
the text, daughter of Raja Pingal of Pmgalgarh m Smhaladivipa, or Ceylon, 
as sung by the Panjab bards, is told m Temple, Legends of the Punjab, ii 
276ff,m 97.] 

® [The family deity of the Kachhwaha tribe, whoso shmie is in the gorge 
of the river Banganga, m Jaipur State {Census Report, Mdrwdr, 1891, ii 28 , 
Rajputana Gazetteer, 1880, in 212) ] 
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Rao, made a conquest of Amber from the Susawat IMmas, the^ 
residence of then chief, named Bhato, who had the title of Rao, 
and was head of the Mma confederation He also subdued the 
Nandla JMmas, and added the district of Gatur-Ghati to his 
territory. 

Hundeo, Kuntal. — ^Ilimdeo succeeded, and, Idee lus predecessors, 
contmued the warfare against the Rlinas He was succeeded 
by Kuntal, whose sway extended over all the hiU-tribcs round 
his capital Having determined to proceed to Bhatwar, where 
a Chaulian prince resided, in order to marry his daughter, his 
Mma subjects, remembering the [349] former fatahty, coUeeted 
from all quarteis, demanding that, if he went beyond the borders, 
he should leave the standards and nakkaras of sovereignty m 
their custody Kuntal refusing to submit, a battle ensued, m 
* winch the Minas weie defeated with great slaughter, which 
secured his rule tliroughout Dhundhar 

Pajun. — Kuntal was succeeded by Pajim, a name well Icnown 
to the chivalrous Rajput, and immortalized by Chand, in the 
poetic history (Raesa) of the emperor Pritluraj Before, how- 
ever, we proceed fuither, it may be convement to give a sketch 
of the powder and numbers of the indigenous tribes at tins period 

The Mina Tribe. — Wc have already had frequent occasion to ob- 
serve the tendency of the aborigmal tribes to emerge from Jiondage 
and depression, which has been seen m Mewar, Kotah, and Bundi, 
and IS now exemplified m the rise of the Kachhwahas in Dhundhar 
The original, pure, unmixed race of IMinas, or Mamas, of Dhundhar, 
were styled Pachwara, and subdivided mto five grand tribes 
Their original home was m the range of mountams called Kahkoh,- 
extending from Ajmer nearly to the Jumna, where they erected 
Amber, consecrated to Amba, the umversal mother,^ or, as the 
J\'Iinas style her, Ghata Ram, ‘ Queen of the pass ’ In this range 
weie lUioganw, Machh, and many other large towns, the chief 
cities of communities But even so late as Raja Baharmall 
Kachliwaha, the contemporary of Babur and Humayun, the 
Mmas had retamed or regamed great power, to the mortification 
of their Rajput superiors. One of these mdependent commumties 

[Amber is said to derive it® name from Siva Ambikeswara, or from 
Ambarisba, son of Mandhata and long of Ayodbya Its ongmal name is 
said to be Ambankanera, that is ‘ town {nera, Skt nagara) of Ambarisba ’ 
{101, V 290) ] 
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was at the ancient city of Nam, destroyed by Baliarmall, no 
doubt With the aid of his Mogul connexions An old historical 
distich thus records the power of the Mina prmces of Nam' 

Bdwan hot, chhappan darvaja, 

Mina mard, Nam Ld rdjd, 

Vado rdj Ndin Ko bhago, 

Jab bhns-hl men vdmto mdgo 

That is, ‘ There were fifty-two strongholds,^ and fifty-six gates 
belongmg to the manly Mina, the Raja of Nam, whose sovereignty 
of Nam was extmet, when even of chaff (bJms) he took a share ’ 
If this IS not an exaggeration, it would appear that, during the 
distractions of the first Islamite dynasties of Delhi, the Minas 
had attamed their primitive importance Certainly from Pajim, 
the vassal clueftam of Prithiraj [350], to Baliarmall, the con- 
temporary of Babur, the Kachhwahas had but little increased 
their ''territory. "When tins latter prince destroyed the Mina 
sovereignty of Nam, he levelled its half hundred gates, and 
erected the town of Lohwan (now the residence of the Rajawat 
chief) on its rums 

A distmction is made m the orthography and pronunciation 
of the designation of this race Mama, meaning the asl, or ‘ im- 
mixed clas^,’ of which there is now but one, the Usara , while 
Mma IS that applied to the mixed, of which the5>- reckon barah 
pal,^ or twelve communities, descended from Rajput blood, as 
Chauhan, Tuar, Jadon, Pariliar, Kachliwaha, Solanki, Sankhla, 
Guhilot, etc , and these are subdivided into no less than five 
thousand two hundred distinct clans, of which it is the duty of 

^ Kot is ‘ a fortress ’ , but it may be applied simply to the number of 
bastions of Nam, which m the number of its gates might rival Thebes 
Lohwan, built on its rums, contains three thousand houses, and has eighty- 
four townships dependent on it [In the third line of the verse Major 
Luard’s Pandit reads for vado, dlibo, ‘ annihilated ’ , m the fourth for 
vdmto, he gives imittha, ‘ a handful ’] 

- Pal IS the term for a community of any of the abongmal mountam 
races , its import is a ‘ defile,’ or ‘ valley,’ fitted for cultivation and defence 
It IS probable that Poligar may be a corruption of Paligar, or the region {gar) 
of these Pals Palita, Bhihta, Phihta are terms used by the learned for 
the Bhil tribes Mama, Maira, Mairbt all designate mountameeis, from 
Mair, or Mer, a hill [The ‘ Palita ’ of the note is possibly from a vague 
recollection of the Phyllitai or ‘ leaf-clad ’ applied to some abongmal tribes 
by Ptolemy (vii |1 66) (McCrindle, Ptolemy, 159 f ) ] 
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the Jaga, Dholi, or Dom, Iheir genealogists, to keep aeeount 
The unmixed Usara stock is now exceedingly rare, while the 
mixed races, spread ovei all the hilly and mlrieate regions of 
central and western India, boast of their descent at the expense 
of ‘ legitimacy ’ These facts all tend strongly to prove that 
the Rajputs were conquerors, and that the mountaineers, whether 
Kohs, Bhils, Minas, Gonds, Savaras oi Sarjas, are the indigenous 
inhabitants of India This subject will be fully treated here- 
after, in a separate chapter devoted to the Mina tribes, their 
religion, manners, and customs 

Death of Pajun. — ^Lct us ictum to Pajun, the sixth in descent 
fiom the exile of Naiw^ar, who w^as deemed of sufficient conse- 
quence to obtain in marriage the SLster of Prithiraj, the Chauhan 
emperor of Delhi, an honour perhajis attributable to the splendour 
of Pajun’s descent, added to his great personal meiit The 
chivalrous Chaulian, who had assembled around him one hundied 
and eight chiefs of the highest rank in India, assigned a con- 
spicuous place to Pajun, w'ho commanded a division of that 
monaich’s armies in many of his most important battles Pajun 
tmee signalized lumself in invasions from the north, in one of 
winch, when he commanded on the frontier, he defeated Shihabu- 
d-din in the lUiaibar Pass, and jiursued him tow'ards Ghazni ^ 
Ills valour mainly contributed ^to the conquest of Mahoba, the 
country of the Chandels, of which he was left goveinoi , and he 
was one of the sixty-four chiefs who, with a chosen body of their 
retameis, enabled Prithiraj to carry off the prmcess of Kanauj 
In this seivice, coveiing [351] the retreat of lus liege loid, Pajun 
lost his life, on the first of the five days’ continuous battle Pajun 
was conjoined wnth Govind Gululot, a chief of the iMewar house , 
— both fell together Chand, the bard, thus describes the last 
hours of the Kachhwaha pimce . “ When Govind fell, the foe 
danced with joy . then did Pajxm thunder on the eurtam of 
fight with both hands he plied the JJiadga (sword) on the heads 
of the barbarian Four hundred rushed upon lum , but the 
five brothers in arms, Kehan, Pipa, and Boho, with Narsmgh 
and Kaclira, supported him Spears and daggeis are plied — 
heads roll on the plain — ^blood flows in streams Pajun assaded 

^ [This IS probably a fiction of the bards, based on the defeat of Sliihabu- 
d-din by Bhimdeo of Nabrwala in A D 1178 (Elhot-Dowson n 291, Ferislita 
1 170)] 
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Itimad , but as bis head rolled at lus feet, he received the Ivli 
lance m his breast , the Kurina ^ fell in the field, and the Aps 
disputed for the hero Whole lines of the northraen stiew 
plain many a head did Mahadeo add to his chaplet.® 
Papm and Gomnd fell, one watch of the day remained 
rescue Ins kin came Palhan, like a tiger loosed from his cl 
The airay of Kanauj fell baek , the cloudlike host of Jaiel 
turned its head The brother of Pajim, with his son, perfor 
deeds like Kama ® but both fell m the field, and gamed 
secret of the sun, whose chariot advanced to conduct ther 
Ins mansion 

“ Ganga shrunk with affright, the moon quivered, the Dilqi 
liowled at their posts checked was the advance of Kanauj, 
in the pause the ICurma performed the last rites to Ins sire (Paj 
who broke in pieces the shields of .Jaichand Pajun was a bu( 
to his lord, and numerous Ins gifts of the steel to the heroe 
Kanauj not even bj’^ the bard can his deeds be described 
placed his feet on the head of Sheshnag,® he made a waste oi 
forest of men, nor dared the sons of the mighty approach 1 
As Pajun fell, he exclaimed, ‘ One hundred years are the hm 
man’s life, of which fifty are lost in night, and half this in cl 
hood , but the Almighty taught me to wield the brand ’ 
he spoke, even in the arms of Yama, he beheld the aim of his 
playing on the head of the foeman His parting soul was satisf 

seven wounds from the sword had Malasi received, whose s 
was covered with wounds mighty were the deeds peifoi 
by the son of Pajun ” 

Malasi. — This Malasi, in whose praise the bard of Pii{] 
IS so lavish, succeeded (according to the chronicle) his fa 
Pajun in the Raj of Amber There is little said of him in 
transcript in my possession Tliere are, however, abundanc 
traditional couplets to prove that the successors of Pajun ■ 
not wanting in the chief duties of the Rajput [352], the exe 

^ Kiirma, or Kachhua, are synonymous terms, and mdiscrimin 
applied to the Rajputs of Ajmer , meaning ‘ tortoise ’ 

® The chaplet of the god of war is of skulls , his drmkmg cup a 1 
cranium 

® [The hero of the kfahabharata ] 

* [Ganga, the Ganges, Dilcpals, regents of the four quarters o 
heavens ] 

'' [The serpent which supports the world ] ' 
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of his sword One of these mentions his having gained a victory 
at Rutrahi over the prince of Mandu ^ 

We shall pass over the mtcrmediaie princes from Malasi to 
Prithira], the eleventh in descent, with a bare enumeration of 
their names namely, Malasi, Bijal, Rajdeo, Kilan, Kuntal, 
Junsi, Udaikaran, Narsmgh, Banbii, Udharan, Chandrasen, 
Pnthirai 

Prithira.]. — Pnthiraj had seventeen sons, twelve of whom 
reaehed man’s esi ate To them and their successors in pcrpetuitj’- 
he assigned appanages, styled the Barah Kothii, or ‘tvelve 
chambers ’ of the Kachhwaha house Tlie portion of each v as 
necessarily very limited , some of the descendants of this here- 
ditary aristocracy now hold estates equal in magnitude to the 
principahty itself at that period Previous, however, to this 
perpetual settlement of Kachhwaha fiefs, and indeed inter- 
mediately between IMalasi and Prithira], a disiunction of the 
junior branches of the royal family took place, which led to the 
foundation of a pover for a long time exceeding in magnitude 
the parent State This was in the time of Udaikaran, vhose 
son Baloji left his father’s house, and obtained the tovTi and 
small district of Amritsar, which in time devolved on his grand- 
son Shaikhji, and became the nucleus of an extensive and singular 
confederation, known by the name of the founder, Shaikhavati, 

^ I give this chiefly for the concluding couplet, to see how the Rajputs 
applied the word Kholan to the lands beyond Kabul, vlicre the great Raja 
Man commanded as Akbar’a heutenant 

“ Pcilan, Pajiin jite, 

Mahoba, Kanmtj Jare, 

Mandu Malasi jite. 

Par RutrdJn Id , 

Raj BJtagwdndds jite, 

Mavdsi lar 

Rdjd Mdn Smgh jite,\ 

Khotan pJiauj dabdi ” 

“ Palan and Pajun were wctorious , 

Fought at Mahoba and Kanauj , 

Malasi conquered Mandu , 

In the battle of Rutrahi, 

Raja Bhagwandas vanquished 

In the Mawasi (fastnesses, probably, of Mewat), 

Raja Man Singh was victorious , 

Subjugatmg the army of Khotan ” 
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at this day covering an area of neaily ten thousand square miles 
As this subject will be discussed in its propei place, we shall no 
longei dwell on it, but pioceed with the posterity of Piithiiaj, 
amongst the few incidents of whose life is mentioned his meiitoii- 
ous pilgrimage to Deval,^ near the mouth of the Indus But 
[353] even this could not save him from foul assassination, and 
the assassin was his own son, Bhim, “ whose countenance (says 
the chronicle) was that of a demon ” The record is obscure, 
but it would appeal that one pariicide was punished by another, 
and that Askaian, the son of Bhim, was instigated by his biethren 
to put then father to death, and “ to expiate the ciime by pil- 
giimage ” - In one list, both these monsteis aie enmneiated 
amongst the ‘ anointed ’ of Amber, but they are generally 
onntted in the genealogical chain, doubtless from a feeling of 
disgust 

Bahar or Bihari Mall, c ad 1548-75 — Baharmall was the 
liist prince of Amber who paid homage to the Muhammadan 
power. He attended the fortunes of Babui, and received from 
Humayun (previous to the Pathan usuipation), the mansab of 
five thousand as Raja of Amber ® 

Bhagwandas, c. a d 1575-92. — ^Bhagwandas, son of Baharmall, 
became still more intimately allied with the Mogul dynasty. 
He was the friend of Akbar, who saw the full value of attaching 
such men to his throne By what arts or influence he overcame 
the scruples of the Kachhwaha Rajput we know not, unless by 
appealing to Ins avarice or ambition , but the name of Bhag- 
wandas IS execrated as the first who sullied Rajput purity by 
matrimomal alliance with the Islamite * His daughter espoused 

^ ‘ The temple ’ , the Debal of the Muhammadan tribes the Rajput 
seat of power of the Rajas of Sind, when attacked by the caliphs of Bagdad 
[Yule, Hobson- Jobson, 2nd ed 320 ] 

“ The chronicle says of this Askaran, that on his return, the king (Babur 
or Humayun) gave him the title of Raja of Narwar These States have 
continued occasionally to furnish representatives, on the extmction of the 
lino of either A very conspicuous mstance of this occurred on the death 
of Raja Jagat Smgh, the last prmce of Amber, who dymg without issue, an 
mtrigue was set on foot, and a son of the ex-prmce of Narwar was placed 
on the gaddi of Amber 

[This IS the first mention of the grading of Mansabdars (Smith, Ahbar, 
the Great Moghul, 3G2) Foi Raja Biharimall and his son Bhagwandas, see 
Ain, 1 328, 333 , Akbarndma, trans Beveridge ii 244 ] 

* [Alcbar had married the daughter of Baharmall ] 
voi. in 


6 
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Prince Salim, afterwards Jahangir, and the fruit of the marriage 
was the unfortunate Khusru ^ 

Man Singh, c. ad 1592-1614.— Man Singh, nephew® and 
successor of Bhagwandas, was the most brilliant character of 
Akbar’s court As the emperor’s lieutenant, he was entrusted 
with the most arduous duties, and added conquests to the empire 
from lOiotan to the ocean Orissa was subjugated by him,® 
Assam humbled and made tributary, and Kabul maintained in 
her allegiance He held m succession the governments of Bengal 
and Behar,« the [354] Deccan and Kabul Raja Man soon proved 
to Alcbar that his policy of strengthening his throne by Rajput 
alliances was not without hazard , these alliances introducing 
a direct influence in the State, which frequently thwarted the 
views of the sovereign So powerful was it, that even Akbar, 
in the zenith of his power, saw no other method of diminishing 
its force, than the execrable but common expedient of Asiatic 
despots — ^poison it has been already related how the emperor’s 
attempt recoiled upon him to his destruction ® 

^ It IS pleasing to find almost all these outlines of Rajput history con- 
firmed by Muhammadan writers It was in A H 993 (a d 1686) that this 
mamage took place Three generations of Kachhwahas, namely, Bhag- 
wandas, his adopted son Raja Man and grandson, wore all serving m the 
imperial aimy with great distinction at this time Raja Man, though styled 
Kunwar, or heir-apparent, is made the most conspicuous He quelled a 
rebellion headed by the emperor’s brother, and while Bhagwandas com- 
manded under a prmce of the blood agamst Kashmir, Man Smgh overcame 
an insurrection of the Afghans at Khaibar , and his son was made viceioy 
of Kabul — Pee Briggs’ Ferishla, vol ii p 268 et seq 

® Bhagwandas had three brothers, Surat Singh, Madho Smgh, and Jagat 
Singh , Man Smgh was son of the last 

® Ferishta confirms this, saying he sent one hundred and twenty elephants 
to the kmg on this occasion —Briggs’ Ferishta, vol ii p 268 

^ Fenshta confirms this likewise Accordmg to this historian, it was 
while Man was yet ontyKunwar, or heir apparent, that he was invested with 
the governments of “ Behar, Hajipoor, and Patna,” the same year (a d 
1689) that his uncle Bhagwandas died, and that following the birth of Prince 
Khusru by the daughter of the Kachhwaha prince, an event celebrated (says 
Ferishta) with great rejoicings See Biiggs’ Fenshta, vol ii p 261 Col 
Briggs has allowed the similarity of the names Khusru and Khurram to 
betray linn into a slight error, in a note on the former prmce It was not 
Khusru, but Khurram, who succeeded his father Jahangir, and was father > 
to the monster Aurangzeb (note, p 261) Khusru was put to death by ‘ 
Khurram, afterwards Shah Jahan ' 

® Avnals of Fajaithau, Vol I p 408 
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^Alcbar was on his death-bed when Raja Man' co; 
intrigue to alter the succession in favour of lus nej 
KIiusiu, and it was probably in this predicament that 
had recourse to the only safe policy, that of seeing thi 
on the head of Salim, afterwards Jahangir The cc 
the time was quashed, and Raja Man was sent to the 
of Bengal ; but it broke out again, and ended m t 
imprisonment of Khusiu,^ and a dreadful death to h 
Raja Man was too wise to identifj’^ himself with t 
though he stimulated lus nephew, and he was too pc 
openty pumshcd, being at the head of twenty thousa 
but the native chronicle mentions that he was ami 
liangir in the incredible sum of ten crores, or milli 
According to the Muhammadan historian, Raja ] 
Bengal," a h 1024 (a d 1015) , while the chronicle 
slam in an expedition against the Khilji tribe in tl 
years later ® 

Bhao Singh, c. a d 1615-21. — Rao Bhao Singh s 
father, and Avas invested by the emperoi with the P 
digmty of a legionary chief of five thousand. Pie 
intellect, and ruled a few years uathout distinction 
A n 1030 of excessive drmking 

Maha Singh, c. a d 1621-25. — Maha succeeded, 
manner died from dissipated habits These unwortl 
of Raja Man allowed the piinces of Jodhpm to tak 
the imperial court At the instigation of the celebiat 
(daughter of Rae Singh of Bikaner), the Rajputm wifi 
Jai Singh, grandson of .Tagat Singh (brothei of Man), 
the throne of Amber, to the no small jealousy, s£ 
chronicle, of the favourite queen, Nur Jalian It re] 

^ He was afterwards assassinated by order of Shah Jahr 
^ walls of Azero ’’(Aslrgarh)] See Dow’s FertsJita, ed 1812; 
[Elphinstone (p 6G3) calls lus death suspicaons, but refuses 
Shah Jahan piocured his death He died from cohe in 
January 16, 1622 ] 

® Dow ed 1812, vol in p 42 , the chronicle says m S 16£ 
[He died a natural death m July 1614, while he was on service 
and sixty of lus fifteen hundred woiphn are said to have bur 
on lus pyre {Ain, i 341 , Memoi/s of Jahangir, trana Rc 
266) ] ^ 

“ An account of the Ido of Raja Man would fill a volu 
ample materials at Jaipur 
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succession was settled by the emperor and the Rajputni in a con- 
ference at the balcony of the seraglio, where the emperor saluted 
the youth below as Raja of Amber, and commanded him to make 
his salaam to Jodlia Bai, as the source of this honour But the 
customs of Rajwara could not be broken it was contrary to 
etiquette for a Rajput chief to salaam, and he replied “ I will do 
tins to any lady of your majesty’s family, but not to Jodlia 
Bai ” , upon which she good-naturedly laughed, and called out, 
“ It matters not , I give you the raj of Amber ” 

Jai Singh, KBrza Raja, c. a d 1625-67. — Jai Smgh, the Mirza 
Raja, the title by which he is best loiown, restored by his conduct 
the renown of the Kachhwaha name, which had been tarnished bj'^ 
the two unworthy successors of Raja Man He performed great 
services to the empire during the reign of Aurangzeb, who be- 
stowed upon him the mansab of six thousand He made prisoner 
the celebrated Sivaji, whom he conveyed to court, and afterwards, 
on finding that his pledge of safety was likely to be broken, was 
accessary to his liberation But this instance of magnamimty was 
more than counterbalanced by his treachery to Dara, in the war 
of succession, which crushed the hopes of that brave prmce 
These acts, and their consequences, produced an unconquerable 
haughtiness of demeanour, which determmed the tyranmcal 
Aurangzeb to destroy him The chromcle says he had twenty- 
two thousand Rajput cavalry at his disposal, and twenty-two 
great vassal chiefs, who commanded under him , that he would 
sit with them m darbar, holdmg two glasses, one of winch he 
called Delhi, the other Satara, and dashing one to the ground, 
would exclaim, “ There goes Satara , the fate of Delhi is m my 
right hand, and tins with like facility I can cast away ” These 
vaunts reaching the emperor’s ear, he had recourse to the same 
diabolical expedient which rumed Manvar, of making a son the 
assassm of Ins father He promised the succession to the gaddi of 
Amber to Kirat Smgh, younger son of the Raja, to the prejudice 
of his elder brother Ram Smgh, if he effected the homd deed ^ 
The wretch having perpetrated the crime by mixing poison in his 
father’s opium, returned to claim the investiture but the king 
only gave him the district of Kama From this period, says the 
chromcle. Amber dechned 

^ [Jai Singh died, aged about sixty, at Burhanpur, July 12, 1667 (Manucci 
11 152) ] 
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Ram Smgli, Bislian Singh. — ^Ram Smgli, who succeeded, had 
Lhe mansab o£ four thousand conferred upon him, and was sent 
igainsl the /Issanicse.’- Upon lus death, Bishan Smgh, whose 
nansab nas further reduced to the grade of three thousand, suc- 
ceeded , but he enjoyed the dignity only a short period [356] 


CHAPTER 2 

Sawai Jai Singh, c. a d 1693-1743 — Jai II , better known by 
lie title of Sawai Jai Singh, in contradistinction to the first 
irince of this name, entitled the ‘Miiva Raja,’ succeeded in 
3 1755 (a d 1699),- in the forty-fourth year of Aurangzeb’s 
•eign, and wathin six years of that monarch’s death lie served 
nth distinction in the Deccan, and in the war of succession 
iltached himself to the prince Bedar Bakht, son of Azam Shah, 
leclared successor of Aurang/cb , and with these he fought the 
lattle of Dholpur, which ended in their death and the elevation 
)f Shah Alam Bahadur Shah For this opposition Amber w^as 
lequestiated, and an impciial governor sent to take possession , 
lut Jai Singh entered his estates, sw'ord m hand, drove out the 
ling’s garrisons, and formed a league wnth Ajit Singh of Manvar 
or their mutual picservation 

It w’ould be tedious to pursue tins celebrated Rajput through 
us desultory military career duiing the forty -four years he 
iccupicd the gaddi of Amber , enough is already loiown of it 
rom its combination wath the Annals of Mewar and Buiidi, of 
vliicli house he wais the implacable foe Although Jai Singh 
iiixed 111 all the tioublcs and w arfaie of this long period of anarchy, 
vhen the throne of Timur was rapidty crumbling into dust, his 
cputation as a soldier would never have handed down lus name 

^ [According to ^fanucci (ii 153), Rum Sulgh, as a piece of revenge for 
.lie flight of Siva]i, was sent to Assam in the hope that, like Mir Jumla, ho 
V ould die there , but on an appeal being made to Aurangzeb, the ordei was 
iancelled, and he was banished beyond the river Indus The loal fact is 
.hat Ram Singh was appointed to the Command m Assam in December 
-GC7, and arrived there m February 1009 Aftei desultory and unsuccessful 
ighting ho was allowed to leave Bengal, and reached the Imperial Court m 
Funo 1070 (Jadunath Sarkar, History of Aurangzib, ui 212 fi ) ] 

“ [The dates of the Rajas of Jaipur are uncertain Those in thomargm 
^0 given on the authority of Beale, Oriental Biographical Diet 193) ] 
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willi honour to poslcniy , on Ihc contrary, Ins coinage had 
none of the hie winch is requisiLc to in.ike u Rajput licio , though 
his talents foi civil government and court intrigue, in which he was 
the Machiavclh of Ins day, wcic at that period far more notable 
auvdiaiies 

The Building of Jaipur Work in Astronomy. — Vs a slat csnian, 
Icgislatoi, and man of science, the chaiactcr of Sawai .Tai Singh is 
worthy of an ample delineation,* which would coirect our opinion 
of the genius and capacity of flic jinnces of Raipulana, of 

w'hom we are apt to form too low an estimate He was the 
founder of the new capital, named after him Jaiinir or Jainagar, 
which became the scat of science and art, and eclipsed the more 
ancient Amber, %/ith which the fortilications of the modem city 
uiutc, although the extremity of the one is six miles from the 
othci Jaipur is the only city m India built upon a regular 
plan, with sticcts bisecting each other at right angles = The 
merit of the design and execution is assigned to Vidj'idhar, a 
native of Bengal, one of the most ennnent coadjutors of the 
prince m all liis seientilie pursuits, both asl ronomical and histoi ic.il 
Almost all the Rajput princes ha%c a smattering of astrononn, 
or rathci of its spurious relation, astrology ; but Jai Singh went 
deep, not only into the thcorj', but the practice of the science, and 
was so esteemed for his know ledge, that he w as entrusted by the 
emperor jMuhammad Shah with the reformation of the c.dcndar. 
lie had erected obscnnitorics with instruments of his own in- 
vention at Delhi, Jaipur, XJjjain, Benares, and ISIalhura, upon a 
scale of Asiatic giandcur , and their results were so correct as 
to astonish the most learned ^ He had previously used such 

* For such a sketch, the materials of the Amber court .uc abundant , to 
uistance only the Kalpadruma, a raisccUnneous diury, in which oi erything 
of note was written, and a collection entitled JEL sad iiau gun Jat Snigh / c, 
or ‘ the one hundred and nine actions of Jai Singh ’ of Inch I bai c heard 
several narrated and noted His voluminous correspondence with all tho 
princes and chiefs of his time would alone repay tho trouble of translation, 
and would throw a more perfect hghb on tho manners and feohngs of his 
countrymen than tho most laborious lucubrations of any European I 
possess an autograph letter of this prinoe, on one of tho most important 
events of Indian lustory at this period, tho doposal of Farrukhsiyar It v as 
addressed to the Eana 

- [For a graphic account of Jaipur city see Rudyard Kipling, From Sea 
io Sea, chap n ] 

[For these observatories seo A ff Garrett and Pandit Chandradhar 
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instruments as those of Ulugh Beg (the royal astronomer of Samar- 
kand), which failed to answer his expectations ^ Fiom the 
observations of seven years at the various observatories, he con- 
structed a set of tables. ^Vhile thus engaged, he learned through 
a Portuguese missionary. Padre Manuel, the progress which his 
favourite pursuit Avas malang in Portugal, and he sent “ several 
skilful persons along ivith him ” ^ to the court of Emanuel The 
king of Portugal dispatched Xavier de Silva, who communicated 
to the Rajput prince the tables of De la Hire ® “ On examining 
and comparmg the calculations of these tables (says the Rajput 
prince) with actual observation, it appeared there was an error in 
the former, m assigmng the moon’s place, of half a degree , 
although the error in the other planets was not so great, yet the 
times of solar and lunar eclipses he * found to come out later or 
earlier than the truth by the fourth part of a ghari, or fifteen pals 
(six minutes of time) ” In like manner, as he found fault with 
the mstruments of brass used by the Turla astronomer, and which 
he conjectures must have been such as ivere used by Hipparchus 
and Ptolemy, so he attributes the inaccuracies of De la Hire’s 
tables [358] to instruments of “ inferior diameters ” The Rajput 
prince might justly boast of Ins mstruments. With that at Dellu, 
he, m A.D 1729, determined the obhquity of the echptic to be 
23° 28' , within 28" of what it was determined to be, the year 
following, by Godm His general accuracy Avas furthei put to 
the test in A D 1793 by our scientific countryman, Dr W Hunter, 
who compared a series of observations on the latitude of Ujjain 
Avitli that established by the Rajput prince The difference Avas 

Guleii, The Jaipui Observatory and its Builder, Allahabad, 1902 , Fanshawe, 
Delhi Past and Present, 247 f , Slierrmg, The Sacred City of the Hindus, 
131 If ~ The observatory at Mathura was in the Fort, but it has disappeared, 
at IJjjain only scanty remains exist (Growsc, Mathura, 3rd ed 140 , IGI, 
xviu 73, xxiv 113) ] 

^ [Ulugh Beg, son of Shah Rukh and grandson of Amir Timur, succeeded 
his father a d 1447, and was put to death by his son, Mirza Abdul Latif, in 
1449 His astronomical tables were pubhshed in Latm by John Gregory, 
Professor of Astronomy at Oxford, and were edited by Thomas Hyde in 
1665 (Sykes, Hisi of Persia, n 218, jS7F, llthed xxvu 573f)] 

® It would be worth ascertammg whether the archives of Lisbon refer to 
this circumstance 

® Second edition, pubhshed in ad 1702 Jai Singh fimshed his in 
AD 1728 

* Mai Smgh al’is ays speaks of himself m the third person 
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24" and Dr Ilnntei docs not depend on Ins own observations 
within 15' Jai Singh made the laliLude 23° 10' N , Dr Hunter, 
23° 10' 24." N 

From the results of Ins varied observations, Jai Singh drew up 
a set of tables, which he entitled Zij Muhnmmaclshahi, dedicated 
to that monarch , by these, all astronomical computations arc 
yet made, and almanacks constructed. It would be -wrong — 
wlnle consideiing these labours of a prince who caused Euclid’s 
Elements, the tieatises on plain and spherical trigonometry, 

‘ Don Juan,’ Napier on the construction and use of logarithms, 
to be translated into Sanskrit — ^to omit noticing the high stram 
of devotion with which he views the wonders of the “ Supreme 
Artificer” , lecalhng the Imc of one of our own best poets ^ 

An iindevouL .islionomcr is mad 

The Rajput pimce thus opens his preface “ Praise be to God, 
such that the minutely discerning genius of the most profound 
geometeis, m utteiing the smallest particle of it, may open the 
mouth 111 confession of inability , and such adoration, that the 
study and accuracy of astronomers, who measure the heavens, 
may acknowledge their astonislimcnt, and utter insufiicicncy ’ 
Let us devote ourselves at the altar of the ICing of Kings, hallow’cd 
be his name ' in the book of the register of whose power the lofty 
orbs of heaven are only a few leaves , and the stars, and that 
heavenly courser the sun, small pieces of money, in the treasury 
of the empire of the I\Iost High 

“ From mability to comprehend the all-encompassmg benefi- 
cence of his power, Hipparchus is an ignorant clown, who wimgs 
the hands of vexation , and in the contemplation of his exalted 
majesty, Ptolemy is a bat, who can never arrive at the sun of 
truth the demonstrations of Euclid are an imperfect sketch of 
the forms of his contrivance 

“ But smee the well-washer of the works of creation, and the 
admirmg spectator of the works of infinite ivisdom, Sawai Jai 
Singh, from the fiist dawning of reason in his mind, and during 
Its progress towards maturity, was entirely devoted to the study 
[359] of mathematical science, and the bent of lus mind was con- 
stantly directed to the solution of its most difficult problems , by 

’ [Young, Night Thoughts, ix 771 ] 


I 
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the aid of the Supreme Artificer, he obtained a thorough knowledge 
of its prmciples and rules,” etc ^ 

Besides the construction of these objects of science, he erected, 
at his own expense, caravanserais for the free use of travelleis in 
many of the provmces How far vanity may have mingled with 
benevolence in this act (by no means uncommon m India), it 
were imcharitable to inquire for the Hindu not only prays for 
all those “ who travel by land or by water,” but aids the traveller 
by serais or inns, and wells dug at his own expense, and m most 
eapitals and cities, under the ancient princes, there were public 
chanties for necessitous travellers, at which they had their meals, 
and then passed on 

Assassmation of Parrukhsiyar, May 16, 1719. — \^Tien we con- 
sidei that Jai Smgh earned on his favourite pursuits in the midst 
of perpetual wars and court mtngues, fiom whose debasing 
mfluence he escaped not untainted , when amidst revolution, 
the destruction of the empire, and the meteoric rise of the Mah- 
rattas, he not only steered through the dangers, but elevated 
Amber above all the principalities around, we must admit that 
he was an extraordmary man Aware of the approaching down- 
fall of the Mogul empire, and determmed to aggrandize Arabei 
from the wreck, he was, nevertheless, not unfaithful to his lord- 
paramount , for, on the conspiracy which deprived Farruldisiyar 
of empire and of life, Jai Singh was one of the few princes who 
retamed their fidehty, and would have stood by him to the last, 

^ See “Account of the Astronomical Labours of Jya Sing, Raja of 
Amber,” by Dr W Hunter {Asiahc Bescarclies, vol v p 177), to whom I 
refer the leader for the description of the instruments used by the Raja 
Tlio Author has seen those at Delhi and Mathura There is also an equi- 
noctial dial constructed on the ten ace of the palace of Udaipur, and various 
instniments at Kotah and Bundi, especially an armiUary sphere, at the 
former, of about five feet diameter, all in brass, got up under the scholars 
of Jai Smgh Dr Hunter gives a most interesting account of a young 
pandit, whom he found at Ujjain, the grandson of one of the coadjutors of 
Jai Smgh, who held the office of Jyotishrae, or Astronomer-Royal, and an 
estate of five thousand rupees annual rent, both of which (title and estate) 
descended to this young man , but science fled with Jai Smgh, and the 
baibarian Mahiattas had rendeied his estate desolate and unproductive 
He possessed, says Dr H , a thorough acquamtance with the Hmdu astro- 
nomical science contained in the various Siddhantas, and that not confined 
to the mechamcal practice of rules, but founded on a geometrical knowledge 
of their demonstration This mhentor of the mantle of Jai Smgh died at 
Jaipur, soon after Dr Hunter left Ujjam, m A D 1793 
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if he had possessed a partiele of the valour which belonged to the 
descendants of Timur ^ 

Enough has been said of his public life, in that portion of the 
Annals of Meivar ivith which he was so closely connected, both by 
pohtical and family ties. The Sayyids, who succeeded to power . 
on the murder of their sovereign Farrukhsiyar, were too mse to 
raise enemies unnecessarily , and Jai Singh, when he left the 
unhappy monarch to his fate, retned to his hereditary dominions, 
devoting himself to Ins favourite pursuits, astronomy and lustory 
He appears to have enjoyed three years of immterrupted qmet, 
taking no part in the struggles, which terminated, m a d 1721, 
with Muhammad Shah’s defeat of his rivals, and the destruction 
of the Sayyids [360] At this period Jai Singh was called from 
his philosophical pursuits, and appomted the king’s heutenant for 
the piovmces of Agra and Malwa in succession and it was during 
this interval of comparative repose, that he erected those monu- 
ments which irradiate this dark epoch of the history of India ^ 
Nor was he blind to the interests of his nation or the honour of 
Amber, and his important office was made subservient to obtain- 
ing the repeal of that disgraceful edict, the jizya, and authority 
to repress the infant power of the Jats, long a thorn in the side 
of Amber But when, in a d 1732, the Raja, once more heutenant 
for Malwa, saw that it was in vam to attempt to check the Mah- 
ratta invasion, or to prevent the partition of the empire, he 
deemed himself justified m consulting the welfare of his own house 
We know not what terms Jai Singh entered into with the Mahratta 
leader, Bajirao, who by lus influence was appomted Subahdar 
of Malwa , we may however, imagine it was fiom some more 
powerful stimulant than the native historian of th:^s period 
assigns, namely, “ a siimlarity of religion ” By tlus conduct, 
Jai Singh IS said emphatically, by his own countrymen, to have 
given the key of Hindustan to the Southron The influence his 
chaiacter obtained, however, with the Mahrattas was even useful 

^ J Scott, m Ins excellent lustory of the successors of Aurangzeb [ed 
1794;, u 156 fE ], gives a full account of this tragical event, on which I have 
already touched in Vol I p 474 of this work , where I have given a hteral 
translation of the autograph letter of Raja Jai Singh on the occasion 

“ The Raja says he finished his tables in a u 1728, and that he had occu- 
pied himself seven years previously in the necessary observations , in fact, 
the first quiet years of Muhammad Shah’s reign, or mdeed that India had 
known for centuries 
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to his sovereign, for by it he retarded their excesses, which at 
length reached the capital In a few years more (a d 1739), 
Nadir Shah’s invasion took place, and the Rajputs, wisely alive 
to their own interests, remained aloof from a cause which neither 
valour nor -wisdom could longer serve They respected the 
emperor, but the system of government had long alienated these 
gallant supporters of the throne We may exemplify the trials 
to which Rajjmt fidelity was exposed, by one of “ the hundied 
and nine deeds of Jai Singh ” Avhieh aviU at the same time serve 
fuithcr to illustrate the position, that half the political and moial 
evils which have vexed the royal houses of Rajputana, take their 
rise from polygamy 

Rebeliion o£ Bijai Smgh. — ^Maharaja Bishan Singh had tAvo 
sons, '.lai Smgh and Bijai Singh The mother of Bijai Smgh, 
doubtful of his safety, sent lum to her OAvn family m Khichiwaia ^ 
Wlien [361] he had attained man’s estate, he was sent to court, 
and by bribes, clucfly of jeAvels presented by his moLhei, he 
obtained the patronage of Kamaru-d-dm lilian, the Ava^ii ® At 
first his ambition Avas limited to the demand of Baswa,^ one of 
the most fertile districts of Amber, as an appanage , Avhich being 
acceded to by his brother and sovereign, Jai Smgh, he Avas 
stimulated by his mother to make still higher demands, and to 
offei the sum of five crores of lupees and a contingent of five 
thousand horse, if he might supplant his brother on the throne of 
Amber The Avazir mentioned it to the emperor, Avho asked Avhat 
security he had for the fulfilment of the contract , the aa azir 
offered his oavii guarantee, and the sanads of Amber Avere actually 
preparing, Avhicli were thus to unseat Jai Smgh, when his pagri 
badal hhai, IHiandauran Khan,* infoimed liiiparam, the Jaipur 
envoy at couit, of Avhat Avas going on The intelligence pro- 
duced consternation at Amber, since Kamaru-d-din was all- 
powerful Jai Singh’s dejection became manifest on reading the 
letter, and he handed it to the confidential Nazir, Avho remarked 
“ it was an affair in which force could not be used, m whicEwealth 

* [IiiMahva(7G«J,xxi 34)] 

- [Kamaru-d din, Mir Muhammad Fazd, son of Itmadu-d daula, 
Muhammad Amin Khan Wazir, was appointed to that office ad 1724 
killed at Sarhmd, March 11, 1728 ] 

® [Forty-five miles N N W of Jaipur city ] 

* [‘ Brother by e-rchango of turbans ’ Khandauran Khan, Abdu-1- 
Samad Khan, governor of Lahore and Multan, died A D 1739 ] 
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'ivas useless, and -nlncli must be decided by stratagem ^ alone ; 
and that the conspiracy could be defeated only through the con- 
spirator ” At the Nazir s recommendation he convened his 
prmcipal chiefs, IMohan Singh, chief of the Nathawats,= Dip 
Smgh, lOiumbani, of Bansko , Zorawar Singh, Sheobaranpota , 
Hii^at Smgh, Naruka , Kusal Smgh of Jlialai ; Bhojraj of 
Mozabad, and Fateh Smgh of Maoh , and thus addressed them on 
the difficulties of Ins position “ You placed me on the gaddi 
of Amber , and my brother, -who would be satisfied with Baswa, 
has Amber foreed upon him by the Naivab Ivamaru-d-din ” They 
advised lum to be of good cheer, and they would manage the 
affair, piovided he was sincere m assigning Baswa to Ins brother 
He made out the grant at the moment, ratified it with an oath, 
and presented it with full powers to the eluefs to act for hmi 
The Pancli (council) of Amber sent their mimsters to Bijai Smgh 
piovided with all the necessary arguments , but the piince 
replied, he had no confidence in the promises or protestations of 
his brother For themselves, and in the name of the Barah 
kotlm Ambei la (the twelve gieat families), they gave their sita- 
lam,® or security , addmg that if Jai Smgh swerved [362] from 
lus engagements, they were his, and would themselves place him 
on the gaddi of Amber 

He accepted then mterposition and the grant, ivliich being 
explamed to his patron, he was by no means satisfied , never- 
theless he ordered IHiandauran and Kirparam to accompany 
hmi, to see lum inducted in lus new appanage of Baswa. The 
chiefs, anxious to reconcile the brotliers, obtained Bijai Singh’s 
assent to a meetuig, and as he declmed gomg to Amber, Chaumun 
Avas proposed and agreed to, but was afterwards changed to the 
toAvn of Sanganer, six miles south-west of Jaipur, where Bijai 
Smgh pitched lus tents As Jai Smgh ivas quilting the darbar 
to give lus brother the meeting, the Nazir entered with a message 

^ The Nazir is here haipuig on thiee of the four predicaments iihich 
(borrowed ongmally from Mann [Laws, mi 159 165, 16S], and repeated 
bj’- the great Rajput oracle, the bard Chand) govern all human events, sham, 
dan, bhed, daitd, ‘ arguments, gifts, stratagem, force ’ 

“ He IS the hereditary premier noble of this house (as is Salumbar of 
31euar, and the Awa chief of Marwar), and is famihaily called the ‘ Patel 
of Amber ’ His residence is Chaumun, ■which is the place of rendezA'ous of 
the feudality of Amber, -whenever they league agamst the sovereign 

® [An appeal to the deities Rama and his u ife Sita ] 
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from the queen-mother, to laiow “ why her eyes should not be 
blessed with witnessmg the meetmg and leconcihation of the 
two Laljis ” ^ The Raja referred the request to the chiefs, who 
said there could be no objection 

The Nazir prepared the viahadol,- mth three hundred chariots 
for the females ; but instead of the royal litter containmg the 
queen-mother, it was occupied by Ugar Sen, the Bhatti chief, 
and eaeh covered chariot contained two chosen Silahposhians, 
or men at arms Not a soul but the Nazir and his mastei n ere 
aware of the treacherj'^. The procession left the capital , money 
was scattered with profusion by the attendants of the supposed 
queen-mother, to the people who thronged the highways, rejoic- 
ing at the approachmg conclusion of these fraternal feuds 

Bijai Singh entrapped. — A messenger havmg brought the 
intelligence that the queen-mother had arrived at the palace of 
Sangaiier, the Raja and his chiefs mounted to join her The 
brothers first met and embraced, when Jai Singh piesented the 
grant of Baswa, saying, with some warmth, that if Ins brother 
preferred rulmg at Amber, he would abandon his birthright and 
take Baswa. Bijai Smgh, overcome with this londness, replied, 
that “ all his wants were satisfied ” When the time to separate 
had arrived, the Nazir came mto the court mth a message from 
the queen-mother, to say, that if the chiefs would withdraw she 
would come and see her children, or that they might come to her 
apartment Jai Smgh referred Ins mollier’s wish to the chiefs, 
saying he had no will but theirs Having advised the biothexs 
to wait on the queen-mother, they proceeded hand in hand to 
the intenor of the mahall "Wlien ariived at the door, Jai Smgh, 
taking his dagger from his girdle, delivered it to an eunuch, saymg, 
“ Wliat occasion for this here ? ” [363] and Bijai Smgh, not to 
be outdone in confidence, followed his example As the Nazir 
closed the door, Bijai Smgh found himself, not m the embrace 
of the queen-mother, but m the iron grip of the gigantic Bhatti, 
who instantly bound him hand and foot and placmg him m the 
mahadol, the mock female procession with their prisoner returned 
to Amber. In an hour, tidmgs were conveyed to Jai Smgh of 
the pnsoner bemg safely lodged in the castle, when he rejomed 

^ Lalji IS an epithet of endearment used hy all classes of Hmdus towards 
their children, from the Sanskrit lal, lad, ‘ to sport ’ 

- [A state litter, generally used by ladies of the Court ] 
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the conclave of his chiefs , who on seeing him enter alone, attended 
by some of the ‘ men at arms,’ stared at each other, and asked 
“ What had become of Bijai Singh ” — “ Hamare pet men,'" 

‘ m my belly ’ ’ was the reply “ We are both the sons of Bishan 
Singh, and I the eldest If it is your wish that he should rule, 
then slay me and brmg him forth For you I have forfeited my 
faith, foi should Bijai Singh have introduced, as he assuredly 
would, your enemies and mme, you must have perished ” , Hear- 
ing this, the chiefs were amazed , but there was no remedy, and 
they left the palace m silence Outside were encamped six 
thousand imperial horse, furnished by the wazir as the escort of 
Bijai Singh, whose commander demanded what had become of 
their tiust Jai Singh replied, “ It was no affair of theirs,” and 
desired them to be gone, “ or he would request their horses of 
them ” Thej?^ had no alternative but to retrace their steps, and 
thus was Bijai Singh made prisoner ^ 

Whatever opinion the moralist may attach to this specimen 
of ‘ the hundred and nine gun ’ of the royal astronomer of 
Amber, which might rather be styled gima” (vice) than gun 
(virtue), no one will deny that it was done m a most masterl}’- 
manner, and where dial or stratagem is a necessary expedient, 
did honour to the talents of Jai Smgh and the Nazir, who alone, 
says the narrative, were accessory to the plot In this mstance, 
moreover, it was perfectly justifiable , for with the means and 
influence of the wazir to support him, Bijai Smgh must, sooner or 
later, have supplanted his brother The fate of Bijai Smgh is 
not stated 

Services o£ Jai Smgh to Jaipur State — ^The Kachhwaha State, 
as well as its capital, owes everything to Jai Smgh before his 
time, it had little political weight beyond that which it acquired 
from the personal character of its princes, and their estimation 
at the Mogul court Yet, notwithstanding the intimate connexion 
whieli existed between the Amber Rajas and the imperial family, ' 
from Babur to Aurangzeb, their patnmomal estates had been very 
little enlarged since Pajun, the contemporary of the last Rajput 
emperor of Delhi Nor was it till [364] the troubles which ensued 

^ I have made a verbatim translation of this gun 

- This IS a singular instance of makmg the privative an affix instead of 
prefix, a gun, ‘-without virtue,’ -would be the common form [(?) guna 
may mean ‘ virtue,’ or the reverse (Monier-Williams, Sanslnt Diet s v , 
Bruhnamsm and Hinduism, 4th ed 30) ] 
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on the demise of Aurangzeb, when the empire was eventually- 
partitioned, that Amber was entitled to the name of a raj Dur- 
ing those troubles, Jai Singh’s power as the long’s lieutenant m 
Agra, which embraced his hereditary domains, gave him ample 
opportunity to enlarge and consolidate his teiiitory The manner 
m which he possessed himself of the independent distiicts of 
Dcoti and Rajor,^ affords an additional insight into the national 
cliaracter, and that of tins prince 

Limits of Jaipur State. — ^At the accession of Jai Singh, the raj 
of Amber consisted only of thiec parganas or districts of Amber, 
Daosa, and BasAva , the A\eslern tracts had been scqucstraled, 
md added to the royal domains attached to Apner The Shaikh- 
aA-ati confederation was superior to, and independent of, the 
parent State, whose boundaries were as folloAvs The rojml 
thana (garrison) of Chatsu,^ to the south , those of Sambhar to 
the Avest, and Ilastina to the noith-AA’cst ; A\hile to the east, 
Daosa and BasAva formed its frontier The ICothiibands, as 
they denominate the tAvclA'C great feudalities, possessed but 
A'cry slender domains, and were held cheap by the great A^assals 
of Mewar, of whom the Salumbar chief Avas esteemed, CA’^en by 
the first Peshwa, as the equal of the prince of the Kachh- 
Avahas 

Rajor. — Rajor was a cit}'- of great antiquity, the capital of a 
petty State called Deotq^" ruled by a chief of the Bargujar tribe, 
descended, like the KachliAvahas, from Rama, but through Lava, 
the elder son The Baigujais of Rajor had obtained cclebnty 
aipongst the more modern Rajputs, by then inAoncible repug- 
nance to matrimonial alliance with the I\Iuhammadans , and 
AA'hile the KachliAA'ahas set the degrading example, and by so 
doing cA’^cntually raised tliemsclA’^cs to affluence, the Bargujar 
‘ conquered renoAA'n in the song of the bard,’ by performing the 
sff/Jm m defence of his honour While, therefore, SaAA'ai Jai 
Singh ruled as a Auceroy OA’^er kingdoms, the Bargujai aa as serving 
Avith his contingent AAOth the Baisi,* and at the period m question, 

^ [Both now m Miicheri of the AIw ar State ] 

“ [Thu ty miles B of Jaipur city ] , 

^ [Now in Machen, Alwar State ] 

* [‘Tlie twenty-two,’ a term originally applied to the Mughal armA^, 
because it Avas supposed to contain twenty-tn o laldis of men The twenty- 
two nobles of Jaipur were a later creation ] 
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in. Anupsliahr, on the Ganges When absent on duty, the safety 
of Rajor depended on his younger brother One day, while pre- 
paring for the chase of the wild boar, he became so impatient for 
his dmnei, that Jus sistei-in-law lemarked, “ One would suppose 
you were going to tlirow a lance at Jai Smgh, j’^ou are m such a 
hurry ” This was touching a tender subject, for it will be re- 
collected that the first territory in the plains obtained by the 
Kaehhwahas, on their migration from Narwar, was Daosa, a 
Bargujai possession “ By Thalcurji (the Lord), I shall do so, 
eie I eat from your hands again,” was the fierce reply With ten 
horsemen he left Rajor, and took post [365] under the Dhulkot, 
01 ‘ mud waUs,’ of Amber 

Attempted Assassmation of Jai Smgh — ^But weeks and months 
fled ere he found an opportunity to execute his threat , he gradu- 
ally sold all his horses, and was obliged to dismiss his attendants 
Still he lingered, and sold his clothes, and all his arms, except his 
spear , he had been three days without food, when he sold half 
his turban for a meal That day Jai Smgh left the castle by the 
road called mora, a circuitous path to avoid a hill He was in his 
suLhasan , ^ as he passed, a spear was dehvered, which lodged in 
the coinei of the litter A hundred swords flew out to slay the 
assassm , but the Raja called aloud to take him ahve, and carry 
him to Amber "V^flien brought before him and asked who he was, 
and the cause of such an act, he boldly replied, “ I am the Deoti 
Bargujar, and threw the spear at you merely from some words 
with my Bhabhi , ^ either kill or release me ” He related how 
long he had lam in wait for him, and added that “ had he not been 
four days without food, the spear would have done its duty ” 
Jai Smgh, ivith pohtic magnanimity, freed him from restramt, 
gave him a horse and dress of honour {kJnlai), and sent him, 
escorted by fifty horse, m safety to Rajor Ha%nng told his 
adventure to his sister-in law, she rephed, “ You have wounded 
the envenomed snake, and have given water to the State of 
Rajor ” She knew that a pretext alone was wanting to Jai Smgh 
and this was now unhappily given With the advice of the elders, 
the females and children were sent to the Raja at Anupsliahr,® 
and the castles of Deoti and Rajor were prepared for the storm 

J A litter, hterally ‘ seat {asan) of ease {sulh) ’ 

* [Bliahhi, ‘ sister-in-law ’] 

fhe descendants of tins chieftain still occupy lands at Anupshahr 
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On the thud day aftci the occurience, Jai Singh, in a full 
meeting of his chiefs, related the circumstance, and held out the 
him ^ against Deoti , but INIohaii Singlrof Chaumun ^ warned his 
prmce of the risk of such an attempt, as the Bargujar chief was 
not only estimated at couit, but then served with his contingent 
This opinion of the chief noble of Amber al aimed the assembly, 
and none weie eager to seek the dangeious distinction A month 
passed, and war against Dcoti was again pioposed , but none of 
the Kothiibands seeming inclmed to oppose the opinion of their 
ostensible head, Fateh Singh Banbirpota, the chieftain of one 
hundred and fifty vassals, accepted the bira, when five thousand 
horse were ordeied to assemble under his command Hearing 
that the Baigujai had left Rajor to celebrate the festival of 
Ganggor,^ he moved towards him, sending on some messengers 
with “ the compliments of Fateh Singh Banbirpota, and that 
he was at hand ” The yoimg Bargujai who, little expecting 
[360] any hostile visitation, was indulging during this festive 
season, put the heralds to death, and ivith his companions, com- 
pletely taken by surprise, was in turn cut to pieces by the Jaipur 
troops The Ram of Rajor ivas the sister of the Kacliliwaha chief 
of Chaumun : she was about giving a pledge of affection to her 
absent lord, when Rajor was surprised and taken Addressing the 
victor, Fateh Smgh, she said, “ Brother, give me the gift (dan) 
of my womb ” ; but suddenly recollecting that her own umvise 
speech had occasioned this loss of her child’s mheiitance, exclaim- 
ing, “ Wiy should I pieserve life to engender feuds ? ” she 
sheathed a dagger in her bosom and expired. The heads of the 
vanquished Baigujars were tied up m handkerchiefs, and sus- 
pendmg them Irom their saddle-horses, the vectors leturned to 
their prince, who sent for that of his intended assassin, the 
young Bargujar chieftain As soon as Mohan Smgh recognized 
the features of his kiitsman, the tears poured down his face. 
Jai Smgh, recollectmg the advice of this, the first noble of his 
court, which delayed his revenge a whole month, called his 
grief treason, and upbraided him, saying, “ When the spear 
was levelled for my destruction, no tear fell ” He sequestrated 
Chaumun, and banished him fiom Dhundhar . the chief found 
refuge with the Rana at Udaipur “ Thus (says the manuscript), 

^ [The betel leaf eaten before battle ] 

^ [About 20 miles N of Jaipui city ] ® [See Vol II j) 605 ] 
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did Jai Smgh dispossess the Bargujar of Deoti and Rajor, winch 
were added to his dominions • they embraced all the tract now 
called Machen ” ^ 

Amongst the foibles of Jai Smgh’s character was his partiality 
to ‘ strong drink ' ^Vliat this beverage was, whether the juice 
of the viadhu (mead), or the essence {arak) of nee, the traditional 
cliromcles of Amber do not declare, though they mention frequent 
appeals from Jai Smgh dnmlc, to Jai Singh sober , one anecdote 
has already been related - 

In spite of Ins many defects, Jai Smgh’s name is destined to 
descend to posterity as one of tlie most remarkable men of his 
age and nation 

Erection of Bmldings — ^Until Jai Singh’s time, the palace of 
Amber, built by the great Raja Man, mferior to many private 
houses in the new city, was the chief raj’s! residence The IMirza 
Raja made several additions to it, but these were trifles compared 
with the edifice added ^ bj’’ Sawai Jai Smgh, which has made the 
residence of the Kachliwaha pimces [367] as celebrated as those 
of Bundi or Udaipur, or, to borrow a more appropriate comparison, 
the Kremlin at iMoscow" It was m S 1784 (a d 1728) tliat he 
laid the foundation of Jaipur Raja MaU was the Musalub,^ 
ICirparam the stationarj’' wakd at Delhi, and Budh Smgh lUium- 
bam, with the urdu, or royal camp, in the Deccan • all emment 
men The position he chose for the new capital enabled liim to 
connect it witli the ancient castle of Amber, situated upon a 
peak at the apex of the re-entermg angle of the range called 
Kahkoh ; a strong circumvallation enclosed the gorge of the 
mountam, and was earned over the crest of the hiUs, on either 
side, to umte with the castle, whilst all the adjommg passes were 
strongly fortified 

Sumptuary Laws Tolerance. — The sumptuary laws which he 

^ Ra]or IS esteemed a place of great antiquity, and the chief seat of the 
Bargujar tnhe for ages, a tribe mentioned with high respect in the works of 
the hard Chand, and celebrated in the wars of Pnthirai I sent a nartv to 
EajorinlSlS ^ 

- Annals of Marwar, Yol 11 p 1048 

3 pe manuscript says, “ On the spot where the first Jai Smgh erected 
the three mahalls, and excavated the tank called the Talkatora, he erected 
other edifices ” As Hmdu pnuces never throw down the works of then- 
predecessors, this means that he added greatly to the old palace 

* [Aide de camp ] 
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endeavoured to establish throughout Rajputana for the regula- 
tion of marriages, in older to check those lavish expenses that 
led to infanticide and satis, -will be again called forth when the 
time IS iipe foi the abolition of all such unliallowed acts For 
this end, seaieh should be made for the historical legends called 
the ‘hundred and mne acts,’ in the archives of Jaipur, to which 
leady access could be obtained, and which should be ransacked 
for all the traces of this gieat man’s mind ^ Like aU Hmdus, he 
was tolerant , and a Brahman, a Muhammadan, or a Jam, were 
alike eertam of patronage The Jains enjoyed his peculiar estima- 
tion, from the superioiity of their knowledge, and he is said to 
have been thoroughly conversant both in their doctrmes and 
their histones Vidyadhar, one of his chief coadjutors in his 
astronomical pursuits, and whose genius planned the city of Jaipur, 
was a Jam, and claimed spiritual descent from the celebrated 
Hemacharya, of Nahrvala, minister and spiritual guide of his 
namesake, the great Siddhraj Jai Singh - 

The Asvamedha. — ^Amongst the vanities of the founder of 
Amber, it is said that he intended to get up the ceremony of the 
Asvamedha yajna, or ‘ sacrifice of the horse,’ a rite which his re- 
search into the traditions of his nation must haye mformed him had 
entailed destruction on all who had attempted it, from the days 
of Janamejaya the Pandu, to Jaichand, the last Rajput monarch 
of Kanauj. It was a virtual assumption of universal supremacy , 
and although, perhaps, m virtue of his office, as the satrap of 
Delhi, the horse dedicated to the sun might have wandered un- 
molested on the banks of the Ganges, he would most assuredly 
have found his way mto a Rathor stable had he roamed m the 
direction of the desert or at the risk both of jiva and gaddi 
(life and throne), the Hara [368] would have seized him, had he 
fancied the pastures of the Chambal ® He erected a sacrificial 

^ By such researches we should in all probabihty recovei those sketches 
of ancient history of the various dynasties of Rajputana, which he is said 
to have collected with great pains and labour, and the genealogies of the old 
races, under the titles of Rajavah and Rajatarangini , besides, the astro- 
nomical works, either original or translations, such as were collected by Jai 
Smgh, would be a real gift to science 

" He ruled from S 1160 to S 1201, a d 1094^-1143 [Hemacharya, or 
Hemachandra, was a famous scholar who flourished in the reigns of Siddha- 
raja Jayasingha and Kumarapala He is said to have been con veiled to 
Islam 1 Paiti 180f,182f,ix Partn 26, note ] 

® See Vol I p 91, for a descnption of the rite of Asvamedha 
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hall of much beauty and splendour, whose columns and ceilings 
were covered with plates of silver , nor is it improbable that the 
steed, emblematic of Surya, may have been led round the hall, 
and afterwards saeiificed to the solar divinity The Yajnasala 
of Jai Singh, one of the great ornaments of the city, was, how- 
ever, stripped of its rich decoration by his profligate descendant, 
the late Jagat Singh, who had not the grace even of Rehoboam, 
to replace them with inferior ornaments ; and the noble treasures 
of learning which Jai Singh had collected from every quarter, the 
accumulated results of his own research and that of his pre- 
decessors, were divided into two portions, and one-half was given 
to a common prostitute, the favourite of the day. The most 
remarkable MSS weie, till lately, hawking about Jaipur 

Sawai Jai Singh died in S 1799 (a d 1743), having ruled forty- 
four years Three of his naves and several concubines ascended 
his funeral pyre, on which science expired with him 


CHAPTER 3 

The Rajput League — The league formed at this time by the 
three chief powers of Rajputana has already been noticed in the 
Annals of Mewar It was one of self-preservation , and while 
the Rathors added to Marwar from Gujarat, the Kachhwahas 
consolidated all the districts in their neighbouihood under Amber 
The Shaikhavati federation was compelled to become tributary, 
and but for the rise of the Jats, the State of Jaipur would have 
extended from the lake of Sambhar to the Jumna [369] 

isari Singh, a d 1743-60. — ^Isan Singh succeeded to a well- 
defined territory, heaps of treasure, an efficient ministry, and a 
good army , but the seeds of destruction lurked in the social 
edifice so lately raised, and polygamy was again the immediate 
agent Isari Singh was the successor of Jai Smgh, accordmg to 
the fixed laws of primogeniture , but Madho Singh, a younger 
son, born of a princess of Mewar, possessed conventional rights 
which vitiated those of birth These have already been discussed, 
as well as their disastious issue to the unfortunate Isari Singh,' 
who was not calculated for the times, being totally deficient m 
that nervous energy of character, without which a Rajput prince 
can enforce no respect His conduct on the Abdali invasion 
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ndmUtcd ihc conslrucliou of coA\.udice, though his lelrcat from 
tJie held of battle. uJicii flic cominauder-m-cluef, Kamaiu-d-diu 
Ivharij uas killed, might ha\e been ascribed to pohtical motives, 
tvcre it not recorded that las oun ^vlfe received Jmu with gibes 
- and reproaches. Theie is every appearance of Jai Singh having 
j-cpcnlcd of las engagement on obtaimng the hand of the Sesodia 
princess, namely, that liei issue j>hould succeed, as he had m las 
lifetime given an appanage unusually huge to Madho Singh, 
namely, the four pargatias of Tonk, llampuia, Phaggi, and 
Blalpura ^ The Hana also, uho suppoilcd las nepheu’s claims, 
assigned to lam the rich lief of Rampura Bhanxiura m jMewar,- 
uhich as ucll as Tonk llampuia, constitutmg a petty sovereignty, 
■wcie, uith eighl 3 ’-foui laldis (1,810,000 sterling), eventually made 
oi'er to Holkar for supporting Jus ckaius to the ‘ cushion ’ of 
Jaipui. The consequence of this baibaious intervention iii the 
intcinational quarrels of the Rajputs annilalalcd the certain 
prospect thej’ had of national mdependenee, on the breaking up 
of the empire, and subjected them to .x thraldom still more 
degrading, from vliieh a change of redemption is no\\ oflcicd to 
them 

Madho Singh, a d. 1760-78, — Madho Smgh, on his accession, 
displa 3 cd great vigour of mind, and though faithful to his engage- 
ments, he soon shoued the Mahratlas he would adiml of no pro- 
tracted interference in his affans , and had not the rismg powci 
of the Jals distracted Ins attention and divided Jus resources, lie 
would, had Jus *Jife been prolonged, in conjunction witli the 
RatJiois, Jiave eoinplclelj' Jiumblcd then jiowei. Rut tins neai 
cnem 3 embariasscd all Jus plans. AJthougli the historj” of the 
Jats IS now vicJl Jviioivn, it ma 3 ’' not be nniicrtmcnt shortly to 
commcmoiate the rise ol a powei, winch, from a rustic condition, 
in little moie than half a centuiy was able to baffle the armies 
of Brilam, led by the most pojiular commander it ever had m 
the East ; for till the siege of Bharatpur the name of Lake was 
always coupled w’lth victory [370J 

The Jats of Bharatpur. — ^The Jats ^ arc a branch of the great 

^ [Tonk now in the State of tlmt name , llampura 65 miles E , Phaggi 
32 miles E , Malpura about 50 miles S W of Jaipur city.] 

® [Now lost to Mow ar, bemg included m Indore State ] 

® It has been scon how the Yadu-Bhatti pimees, when they fell from their 
rank of llajputs, assumed that of Jats, oi Jats, who are assuredly a mixture 
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Getic race, of which enough has been said in various parts of this 
work Though redueed from the rank they once had amongst the 
‘ Thirty-six Royal Races,’ they appear never to have renounced 
the love of mdependence, winch they contested with Cyrus m 
their origmal haunts m Sogdiana The name of the Cmcmnatus 
of the Jats, who abandoned his plough to lead his countrymen 
against their tyrants, was Churaman. Takmg advantage of the 
sangumary civil wars amongst the successors of Aurangzeb, they 
ereeted petty castles m the villages (whose lands they cultivated) 
of Thun and Sansam,^ and soon obtamed the distmction of 
Kazaks, or ‘ robbers,’ a title which they were not slow to merit, 
by their inroads as far as the royal abode of Farruklisiyar The 
Sayyids, then m power, commanded Jai Smgh of Amber to attack 
them m their strongholds, and Thun and Sansani were simul- 
taneously mvested But the Jats, even m the very infancy of 
their power, evmced the same obstmate skill m defendmg mud 
walls, which m later tunes gamed them so much celebrity The 
royal astronomer of Amber was foiled, and after twelve months 
of toil, was mgloriously compelled to laise both sieges 

Not long after this event, Badan Smgh, the yoimger brother 
of Chmaman, and a jomt proprietor of the land, was for some 
miseonduct placed m restramt, and had remamed so for some 
years, when, through [the mtercession of Jai Smgh and the 
guarantee of the other Bhumia Jats, he was hberated Has first 
act was to fly to Amber, and to bring its prmce, at the head of 
an army, to mvest Thun, which, after a gallant defence of six 
months, suirendered and was razed to the ground Churaman 
and Ins son, Mohkam Singh, effected their escape, and Badan 
Smgh was proclauned clnef of the Jats, and mstaUed, as Raja, 
by Jai Smgh in the town of Dig, destmed also m after times to 
have its share of fame 

Badan Smgh had a numerous progeny, and four of his sons 
obtamed notoriety, namely, Surajmall, Sobharam, Paitap Smgh, 
and Birnarayan Badan Smgh subjected several of the royal 

of the Rajput and Yuti.Jat or Gete races SeeVol I p 127 [The Author 
possibly refers to the attack of Cyrus on the Massagetae, whose connexion 
uith the Jats is not supported by evidence (Herodotus i 204: ff ) ] 

^ [Sansani about 16 indes N W of Bharatpur city Thun 12 miles W of 
Sansani For the sieges of Thun by Jai Smgh m 1716 and 1722, see Irvme, 
of the Indian Moghuls, & , for Sansani, Manucci ii 320 f iv 242] 
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dislncts to Ills authority He abdicated his power m favour of 
his elder son, Surajmall, ha^^ng in the first instanee assigned the 
district of Wcr,* on wliicli he had coiistiucted a foit, to his son 
Partaj) 

Surajniall inherited all the tuibulcnce and energj’^ requisite 
to carry on the plans of his predccessois. His first act was to 
dispossess a relative, named ICainia, of the castle [371] of Bharat- 
pur, aftcr\%ards the celebrated capital of the .Tats - In the year 
S 1820 (a.d. 17G4), Surajmall carried his audacity so far as to 
inalvc an attempt upon the imperial city ; but here his career vas 
cut short by a party of Baloch horse, wlio slev him vhile cnioying 
the chase He had five sons, namch, Javahir Singh, Ratan 
Singh, Newal Singh, Nahar Singh, Ranjit Singh, and also an 
adopted son, named Ilardco Bakhsh, picked up vhilc lumtmg. 
Of these fne sons, the first two wcic by a ivifc of the Kurmi ^ 
tribe ; the third was by a wife of the Malm, or horticultural class , 
while the others were by Jatnis or women of his owai race 

Jawahir Singh, who succeeded, was the contemporary of Raja 
]\Iadho Singh, whose reign m .Taipur wc luuc just reached , and 
to the Jat’s determination to measure swords with him w'cre owang, 
not oiih' the frustration of his schemes for humbling the Mahratta, 
but the dismemberment of the countrj’' by the defection of the 
chief of Machcri .Jawahir Singh, m a ji 1182, liaving m vam 
solicited the district of Kainona, manifested Ins lesentment by 
instantly marching through the Jaipur tenitorics to the sacred 
lake of Pushkar, without any previous intimation He tlieic 
met R.ija Biiai Singh of Marwar, who, m spite of his .Tat origin, 
condescended to ‘exchange turbans,’ the sign of friendship and 
fraternal .idoption At this period, IMadho Singh’s health was 
on the decline, and his counsels were guided by tw'O biothers, 
named Ilarsahai and Gursahai, who represented the insulting 
conduct of the .Tat and required instructions They w'ere com- 
manded to address him a letter warning him not to letiirn through 
the territoiics of Amber, and the chiefs weic desired to assemble 

^ [About 28 miles S W of Bharatpur city ] 

~ [111 1701 ho captured Agra, which the Jats held till they wore ousted 
by the Mariithas in 1770 {lOI, v 83) ] 

® The Kurnii (the Kulumbi of the Dccean) is perhaps the most numerous, 
next to the Jats, of all the agricultural classes [In 1911 there weio 7 
million Juts and 32 million Kurmis in India ] 
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their retainers in order to punish a repetition of the insult But 
the Jat, who had determined to abide the consequences, paid no 
regard to the letter, and returned homewards by the same route 
This was a justifiable ground of quarrel, and the united Kothri- 
bands marched to the encounter, to maintain the pretensions of 
their equestrian order agamst the plebeian Jat A desperate 
conflict ensued, which, though it terminated in favour of the 
Kachhwahas and in the flight of the leader of the Jats, proved 
destructive to Amber, in the loss of almost every chieftain of 
note^ [372] 

Separation o£ Machen or Alwar State, ad 1771-76. — ^This 
battle was the indirect cause of the formation of Machen mto 
an independent State, which a few words will explain Partap 
Smgh, of the Narulca clan, held the fief of Machen , for some 
fault he was banished the countiy by Madho Smgh, and fled to 
Jawahir Smgh, from whom he obtained saran (sanctuary), and 
lands for his maintenance The ex-chieftain of Machen had, as 
conductois of his household affairs and his agents at court, two 
celebrated men, Khushhaliram “ and Nandiam, who now shared 
his exile amongst the Jats Though enjoying protection and 
hospitality at Bharatpur, they did not the less feel the national 
insult, m that the Jat should dare thus unceremoniously to 

^ Having given a slight sketch of the oiigin of the Jats, I may here con- 
clude it Ratan Smgh, the brother of Jawahir, succeeded him He was 
assassmated by a Glosam Brahman from Bmdraban, who had undertaken 
^to teach the Jat prince the transmutation of metals, and had obtained con- 
siderable sums on pretence of preparing the process Fmding the day ainve 
on which he was to commence operations, and which would reveal his 
imposture, he had no way of escape but by applying the knife to his dupe 
Kesari Smgh, an infant, succeeded, under the guardianship of his uncle, 
Newal Smgh Ranjit Singh succeeded him, a name lenowned for the 
defence of Bharatpur against Lord Lake He died ad 1805, and was 
succeeded by the eldest of four sons, namely, Randhir Smgh, Baldeo Singh, 
Hardeo Smgh, and Lachhinan Smgh The infant son of Randhii succeeded, 
under the tutelage of his uncle , to remove whom the British army destroyed 
Bharatpur, and plundered it of its wealth, both public and private [The 
son of Randliir Smgh was Balwant Singh, who was cast into prison by his 
cousin, Durjansal He was captured by Lord Combermere when he stormed 
Bharatpur in 1826 Balwant Smgh was restored, and dying m 1853, was 
succeeded by Jaswant Smgh, who died m 1893, and was succeeded by his 
son Ram Smgh, deposed for misconduct m 1900, and succeeded by his son 
Kishan Smgh, bom in 1899 {IQI, viii 74 li) ] - 

== Father of tv o men scarcely less celebrated than himself, Chhatarbhui 
and Daula Ram 
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tiaveise then countiy Whether the chief saw m tins juncture 
an opening for reconciliation Avith his hegc lord, or that a pure 
sjnrit of patriotism alone influence him, he abandoned the place 
of refuge, and ranged himself at his old post, under the standard 
of Amber, on the eve of the battle, to the gammg of which he 
contributed not a little For this opportune act of loyalty his 
past errors were forgiven, and Madho Singh, who only survived 
tliat battle four daj’^s, restored him to Ins favour and his fief of 
Jlachen. 

Madho Singh Aied of a dy'scnteiy’^, after a lule of seventeen ycais 
Had he been spared, m all human piobability he would have 
repaired the injurious effects of the contest which gave him the 
gadd^ of Amber , but a mmorily, and its accustomed anarchy, 
made his death the pomt from which the Kaclihwaha powei 
declmed He built several cities, of which that called after him 
Bladhopur, near the celebrated fortress of Ranthambhor, the 
most secure of the commeicial cities of Rajwara, is the most re- 
markable lie inherited no small portion of Ins father’s love of 
science, which continued to make Jaipur the rcsoit of learned 
men, so as to echpsc even the sacred Benares 

Prithi Singh n., a.d 1778. — ^Pnthi Singh 11 , a minor, succeeded, 
under the guardianslup of the mother of his younger bi other, 
Paitap, The queen-regent, a Chondawatm, was of an ambitious 
and resolute character, but degraded by her paramoui, Firoz, 
a Filban, or ‘ elephant-driver,’ whom she made membei of her 
council, which disgusted the chiefs, who alienated themselves 
from couit and remamed at their estates Determined, however, 
to dispense with their aid, she entertained a meicenary aimy 
under the celebrated Ambaji, with which she enforced the collec- 
tion of the revenue Arath Ram was at [373] this period the 
Diwan, or prime minister, and Khuslilialiram Bohra, a name after- 
wards conspicuous in the politics of this court, was associated in 
the mmistry But though these men were of the highest order 
of talent, then influence was neutralized by that of the Filban, 
who controlled both the regent Ram and the State Matters 
remamed in this humiliating posture during nine yeais, when 
Prithi Singh died through a fall from his horse, though not -without 
suspicions that a dose of poison accelerated the vacancy of the 
gaddi, which the Ram desired to see occupied by her o-wn son 
The scandalous chionicle of that daj’^ is by no means tender of the 
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reputation ol IMadbo Singli’fa iMdow Having a direct interest 
in the death of Prithi Singh, the Lws of common sense ^^cle 
violated in appomting her guardian, notwithstanding her claims 
as Patrani, or chief queen of the deceased. Pntlu Singh, though 
he never emerged from the trammels of minority and the tutelage 
of the Chondawatni, yet contracted tvo maniages, one %\ith 
Bikaner, the other with ICishangarh By the latter he had a son, 
Man Smgh Evciy court m Rajputana has its pretender, and 
young Man was long the bugbcai to the court of Amber lie -was 
removed secretly, on his father’s death, to the maternal roof at 
Kishangarh , but as this did not offer sulhcicnt security, he i\as 
sent to Sindliia’s camp, and has ever since lived on the bounty of 
the iMahratta chief at Guahoi ^ 

Partap Smgh, a d 1778-1803 — Partap Singh = %\as immediately 
placed upon the gaddi by the qucen-rcgcnt, his molhci, and her 
council, consisting of the Filban, and Khushhahram, iilio had 
now received the title of Raja, and the rank of prime mmister 
He emplo3’’ed the power thus obtained to supplant his nval Firoz, 
and the means he adopted established the independence of his 
old master, the chief of Machcri This chief A^as the only one of 
note Avlio absented himself fiom the ceremony of the installation 
of his sovereign He was coimtenanced by the minister, vliose 
plan to get iid ol his rival ^^as to create as much confusion as 
possible In ordei that distress might reach the court, he gave 
private instructions that the zemmdars should AMthhold their 
payments , but these mmor stiatagems would have been unavail- 
ing, had he not associated m his schemes the last remnants of 
powei about the INIogul throne Najaf Khan “ was at this time 
the impeiial commandci, who, aided by the iMahrattas, proceeded 
to expel the [374] Jats from the city of Agra He then attacked 

^ Tmo or tluee times ho had a chance of being placed on the gaddi (iidc 
letter of Eesideiit with Sindhia to Govcinnient, hfarch 27, 1812), nhich 
assuredly ought to be his once, about 1810, when the nobles of Jaipui 
were disgusted with the libertine Jagat Smgh , and again, upon the death 
of this dissolute prmce, m 1820 The last occasion presented a fit occasion 
foi his accession , but the British Government uere then the aibitrators, 
and I doubt much if his claims were disclosed to it, or understood by those 
who had the decision of the question, which nearly terminated m a civil u ar 

- [The Author’s dates do not agree with those of Piinsep {Useful Tables, 
ed 1834, p 112) which aie given m the margm ] 

® [Najaf Khan, Amiru-l-Umara, Zulfikaru d daula, died A D 1782 ] 
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them m iheir sliongliold of Bharatpur. Nawal Singh was then 
the chief of the Jats. The Macheri chief saw in the last act of 
expiring vigoui of the imperialists an openmg for the furtherance 
of Ins views, and he united his troops to those of Najaf Khan. 
Tins timely succour, and his subsequent aid in defeatmg the Jats, 
obtamed foi him the title of Rao Raja, and a sanad for Macheri, 
to hold direct of the ciown Ifliuslihahram, who, it is said’, 
chalked out this course, made his old master’s success the basis of 
his own operations to supplant the Filban Affectmg the same 
zeal that he recommended to the chief of Macheri, he volunteered 
to join the imperial standard with all the forces of Ambei The 
queen-regent did not oppose the Bolira’s plan, but determined 
out of it stdl higher to exalt her favourite she put him at the 
head of the force, wluch post the mimster had mtended for him- 
self This exaltation proved his rmn Fnoz, in command of 
the Amber army, met the Rao Raja of Macheri on equal terms 
in the tent of the imperial commander. Foiled m these schemes 
of attainmg the sole control of affairs, tlirough the measure 
adopted, the JMacheri chief, at the mstigation of his associate, 
resolved to accomplish his objects by less justifiable means He 
sought the friendship of the Filban, and so successfully mgratiated 
himself m his confidence as to administer a dose of poison to him, 
and in conjunction with the Bolwa succeeded to the charge of 
the government of Amber The regent queen soon followed 
the Filban, and Raja Partap was yet too young to guide the 
state vessel -without aid The Rao Raja and the Bohra, aldce 
ambitious, soon quarrelled, and a di-vision of the imperiahsts, 
under the celebrated Hamidan lOian, was called in by the Bohra 
Then followed those interminable broils which brought in the 
Mahrattas Leagues Avere formed with them against the un- 
periahsts one day, and dissolved the next , and this went on 
untd the majority of Partap, who deterimned to extricate himself 
from bondage, and formed that league, elsewhere mentioned, 
Avhich ended m the glorious -vnetory of Tonga, and for a time 
the expulsion of all their enemies, whether imperial or Mahrattas. 

To give’ a full narrative of the events of this reign, would be 
to recount the history of the empiie in its expiring moments. 
Throughout the twenty-five years’ rule of Partap, he and his 
country underwent many -vicissitudes He was a gallant prmce, 
and not deficient m judgment , but neither gallantry nor 
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piudcnce could successfully uppljr Llic resources of Jus pclLj^ SluLc 
agauist its numerous xHcdaloiy foes and its nilciual dissensions 
Tlie defection of Maclieri uas a serious bimv to Jaipur, and the 
necessary subsidies soon lightened the hoards accumulated by 
his predecessors Tuo pajmcnls [JTaJ to the j\I<ihratlas look 
auaj eighty laldis of rupees (£800,000) , j et such ivas the mass of 
treasure, notivithslanding the enormous sums lavislicd by l\Iadho 
Singh for the supjiort of his claims, besides those of the regcnc}, 
that Parlap expended m charitj' alone, on the ^ ictory of Tonga, 
A D 1789, the sum of enty-four lakhs, or a cpiarlcr of a million 
sterling 

In A D 1791, after the subsequent defeats at Palan, .md the 
disruption of the alliance Avith the Ralhors, Tiikaji Ilolkar m- 
\'aded Jaipur, and extorted an annual tribute, •uhich %\as aftcr- 
^\ards transferred to Amir Ivlian, and continues a jicrmanent m- 
cumbiance on the resources of Jaqmr P'rom this penod to 
A D 1803, the year of Partap’s death, his coimlrj' \\as alternately 
desolated by Sindhia s armies, under Dc Boigne or Perron, and 
the other hordes of robbers, uho fiequcnth contested ^^lth each 
other the possession of the siioils * 

Jagat Smgh, ab 1803-18. — Jagal Singh succeeded in ad 
1803, and ruled for seventeen [fifteen] years, •with the disgrace- 
ful distmction of being the most dissolute prince of his race or 
of his age. The events with winch his reign is crowded would 
fill volumes ivere they worthy of being lecordcd Foreign ni- 
vasions, cities besieged, capitulations and war-contributions, 
occasional acts of heroism, when tlic m^ader forgot the pouit of 
honour, court mtrigues, diversified, not unfrequently, by an 
appeal to the SAvord or dagger, even m the preemets of the court 
Sometimes the daily journals {ahhbars) dissenunated the scandal 
of the Rawala (female apartments), the folhes of the hbertme 
prmce with his concubme Raskafur, or even less worthy objects, 
who excluded from the nuptial couch his lawful mates of the 
noble blood of Jodha, or Jaisal, the Rathors and Bhattis of the 
desert \\e shall not disgrace these annals Avith the historj* of 
a life which discloses not one redeemmg virtue amidst a cluster of 
effemmate vices, mcludmg the rankest, m tlie opmion of a Rajput 

cowardice The black transaction respectmg the prmcess of 

^ [For these campaigns see Compton, European Miltiart/ Adtenlurers, 
145 ff , 237 ff ] 
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T'tl'iiinir, lins nlmrh Ijocii rclnlcfl (Vo] I p 5'10), \\liieli covcicd 
him %\ilh and uiflu’lcd a jiraatcr !os<. m 1iis ostiniution 

o\cn lhan that of ohnraotcr— i imihon slcrhnjr. The Ircnsiircs 
of flic .Tm ^^^ld^r Men rspidlv dissipated, in the frriof of those 
fnthfiil luri'ditnrv’ iririrdians, the Minns of Knlikoh, some of 
MJiom tomimtfed sineide rilfipr tliim fee these snored deposits 
squandered on their prime’s unworiJn inirstnls 'j’he lofty iijills 
■uliieli surrounded llie hemififul cit\ of dm Singli weic insulted 
liyestrs in minder , comineiee ^\Ils interrujitcd, nrid npncullure , 
njudh dtelined, pirtlv from inseeunls luit still more fiom llie^. 
])er]ieluid OMicliotis of his inmions [:t7Gl. One da\ a tniloi ^ 
ruled the eouiu ils. tin m \t n H.mri \sho nu"ht lie succeeded 
h\ a IJrihman, and « aeli had in turn tli< honour of cIe\ntion to 
the donjon Kf<p of X ihnr/zarh. the ensile where crinmmls are 
oonfiiu d, tnirloolviii" the eitv The feodnl chiefs held both his 
authority and his person in utter contempt, and the pnnks he 
pkned with the * Essi net of Camphor’ {rn\-lnfur)‘ at one time 
led to serinus thoughts of deposmj' him , which jirojccl, when 
mar mnturits, was debated l)\ Ininsferrin/: “ this queen of half 
of Amber” to the prison of Xnhurpnrh In the hcijjht of his 
passion for this Is! mute eoneubine, he formalK' installed hci ns 
(pKcn of half his dnmuiions. and aetunlH (on\e\cd to her in 
Luft a moif f\ of the personality of the crown, e^cn to the iinnlu- 
able Jibnirv of the illustrious ,7ni Sinj,di which was despoiled, and 
its trcasuies distributed amonprsL her base relations. The Raja 
e\en struck com in her name, and not onl\ rode with her on the 
same elephant, but demanded from his clneflmns those forms 
of reverence towards her which were paid only to lus legitimate 
queens This their pride could not brook, and though the Diwan 
or prime minister, Misi .Sheonaraynn, albeit a Brahman, railed her 
‘daughter,’ the hra\c Chaiid Singh of Dmu® indignantly refused 
to take part in any erremony at which she was present. This 
contumacy was punished by a mulct of £20,000, nearly four 
years’ revenue of the ficf of Dnni 1 

* Itorji Ivliruins? w/is n Inilor hj' birth, natl, T bolicAe, lind in early hfo 
oxcrriKil the trade Be was, however, ninoiipst the Mnsahibs, or priv^j' 

< ouncillorsol .TncatSinyh, and (1 think) out' of tlio anihassadors sent to treat 
with Lord Lake 

" Jlas Karjifa or Kapur, I am aware, means ‘ corrosive aublininte,’ but 
it inny abo be interpir (od ‘ ei"enco of camphor ’ flCaffir] 

* fAhoul 7.7 Hides ,S of .Tnipiii city ] 
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Death o£ Jagat Singh — Manu allows that sovereigns may he 
deposed,^ and the aristocracy of Amber had ample pistification 
fox such an net But xmfortunatolv the design became knoxxn, 
and some pidicious friend, as a salvo for the Rain’s dignify, pro- 
pagated a repoit inpirious to the fan fame of Ins Aspasia, which 
he affected to believe , a mandate issued for the sequestration 
of her pioperty, and her incarceration in the castle allotted to 
criminals Tliere she ivas lost sight of, and Jagat continued to 
dishonour the gaddi of Jai Smgb until bis death, on a day held 
especially sacred by the Raiput, the 21st of December 1818, the 
winter solstice, when, to use their owai metaphorical language, 
“ the door of heaven is reopened ” 

Raia Jagat Singh left no issue, legitimate or illegitimate, and 
no provision had been made for a successor during his life But 
as the laws of Rajputana, political or religious, admit of no 
interregnum, and the funereal pyre must be lit by an adopted 
child if there be no natural issue, it ivas necessarj^ at once to 
inaugurate a successor [377] ; and the choice fell on Mohan 
Singh, son of the ev-prmce of Narwar As tins selection, m 
opposition to the established rules of succession, would, but for 
a posthumous birth, have led to a civil war, it may be proper 
to touch briefly upon the subject of heirs-prcsumptive m 
Rajputana, more especially those of Jaipur the want of exact 
loiowledge respecting this point, m those to wdiom its political 
relations with us were at that time entrusted might have had 
the most injurious effects on the British character To set this 
m its proper light, we shall explain the principles of the alliance 
which rendered Jaipur a tributary of Britain 


CliAPTER 4 

The British Alhance, ad 1818. — Jaipur was the last of the 
principalities of Rajputana to accept the protection tendered 
by the government of Biitish India To the latest moment, she 
delayed her sanction to a system which was to banish for e-^r 
the enemies of order Our overtures and expostulations were 

^ [The reference is possibly to the text “ That king who through folly 
rashly oppresses the kingdom will, with his relations, eie long be deprived 
of his life and of his kingdom ” {Laws, vii 111) ] 
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rejected, until the predatory powers of India had been, one after 
another, laid prostrate at our feet The Pindaris were annihil- 
ated , the Peshwa was exiled from Poona to the Ganges , the 
Bhonsla was humbled , Smdhia palsied by his fears , and Holkai, 
who had extensive lands assigned him, besides a legular tribute 
from Jaipur, had received a death-blow to his power in the field 
of Mahidpur ^ 

Procrastination is the favourite expedient of all Asiatics , and 
the Rajput, though a fatahst, often, by protracting the irresistible 
lionhar (destiny), works out his deliverance Amir Khan, the 
lieutenant of Holkar, who held the lands and tribute of Jaipur 
in jaedad, or assignment for his troops, was the sole enemy of 
social order left to operate on the feais of Jaipur, and to urge 
her to take refuge in our alliance , and even he was upon the 
’ point of becoming one of the illustrious allies, who were to enjoy 
the “ perpetual friendship ” of Great Britain The IChan was 
at that very moment [378] battering Madhorajpura, a town almost 
wathin the sound of cannon-shot of Jaipur, and we were compelled 
to make an indirect use of this incident to hasten the decision of 
the Kachhwaha prince The motives of his backwardness will 
appear from the follovnng details 

Hesitation to accept the Treaty. — ^Various considerations com- 
bined to check the ardour with which we naturally expected our 
offer of protection would be embraced The Jaipur court retained 
a lively, but no grateful remembrance, of the solemn obligations 
we contracted with her in 1803, and the facihty -with which we 
extricated ourselves from them when expediency demanded, 
whilst we vainly attempted to throw the blame of violating the 
treaty upon our aUy. To use the words of one who has been 
mixed up with all the political transactions of that eventful 
period, with reference to the letter delivered by the envoy at the 
Jaipur court from our viceroy in the East, notifying the dissolu- 
tion of the alliance “ The justice of these grounds was warmly 
disputed by the court, which, under a hvely sense of that im- 
minent danger to which it had become exposed from this measure, 
almost forgot for a moment the temper and respect which it owed 
to the Enghsh nation ” But the native envoy from Jaipur, 
attending the camp of the gallant Lake, took a still higher tone, 

^ [Malndpur, in the Indore State, 24 miles N of Ujjam, when Sir John 
Malcolm defeated the Marathas on December 21, 1817 ] 
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and mth a manly indignation observed, that “ this was the lirst 
time, since the English government was established in India, 
that It had been Imown to make its faith subservient to its con- 
venience ” a reproach the more bittei and unpalatable from 
its truth ^ 

The enlarged and prophetic views of Marquess Wellesley, 
which suggested the policy of uniting all these regular govern- 
ments in a league against the predatory powers, were counter- 
acted by the timid, temporizing policy of Lord Cornwalhs, who 
could discover nothing but wealoiess in this extension of our 
influence " What misery would not these States have been 
spared, had those engagements, executed through the noble 
Lake (a name never mentioned m India, by European or native, 
without reverence), been maintained , for the fifteen years which 
intervened between the two periods produced more mischief to * 
Rajwara than the preceding half century, and half a century 
more will not repair it ! 

A circumstance that tended to increase tins distrust was our 
tearing Wazir Ah from his sanctuary at Jaipur, which has cast 
an mdelible stam upon the Kachhwaha name ® We have else- 
where * explained the prmleges of saran, or ‘ sanctuary,’ which, 
when claimed by the unfortunate or criirunal, is sacred in the 
eye of the Rajput [379] This trust we forced the Jaipur State 
to violate, though she was then independent of us It was no 
excuse for the act that the fugitive was a foul assassin we had 
no right to demand his suiTender ® 

^ Vide Malcolm’s Political History of India, p 434 

" [Tlio Author, an enthusiastic pohtical officer, ignores the consideiations 
based on the state of the finances of India and the danger of the pohtical 
situation in Europe which suggested a cautious pohcy m India See J Mill, 
Hist of British India, ed 1817, iii 702, Seton-K&vr, The Marquess, Corn- 
iiallis,178S , J W Kaye, Life of Lord Metcalfe,! 326 ff On the negotia- 
tions with Jaipur see Kaye, op cit i 348 ff ] 

“ [Wazir All, the deposed Nawab of Oudh, murdered Mr Cherry, the 
British Resident at Benares, on J anuary 14, 1799 He took refuge m Jaipur, 
and the Eaja, havmg made terms with the British, “ treacherously deliveied 
him up ” He was confined m Fort Wilham, Calcutta, where he died: in 
1817 (J ilill, op cit lu 469 ff) ] 

< Vol II p 613 

® A better commentary on the opinions held by the natives upojv this 
subject could not be given than the speech of Holkar’s envoy to the agent 
of the Governor Gfeneial of India, then with Lord Lake “ Holcar’s vakeel 
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There were otliei obiections to the pxoffeied treaty of no small 
n eight TJie Jaipui court justly deemed one-fifth (eiglit lalclis) 
of the gross revenues of llie cronn, a high rate of in< 5 urancc for 
protection; hut vhen -nc furthei stipulated for a prospectne 
increase ^ of nearly one-third of all surplus revenue beyond forty 
l.iklis, they sarv instead of the generous Iliiton, a soidid tratfickei 
of mercenary’- piotection, yhosc lapacily transcended that of the 
Mahratta 

Independent of these state objections, thcie wcic abundance 
of private and individual motives arrayed in hostihtv to the 
British offer. For example . the niinislcis dicaded the sui- 
vcillanec of a xcsident agent, as obnoxious to then authority and 
inniicncc , and tlie cliieftains, yhom lank and ancient usage 
kept at court as the counsellors of then piincc, saw in piospect 
the surrender of crown-lands, which fraud, favour, or force had 
obtained foi them Such i\crc the jnincipal causes winch im- 
peded the alliance betucen Ambei and the Government-general 
of British India , but it would have maned the umfornuty of 
Lord Hastings’ plan to have left a gap m the general protective 
system by the omission of Jaipm. The cyents japidly happening 
around them — ^thc presence of Amir Khan — the expulsion of 
the orange flag of the IMahratla, and the substitution of the 
British banner on the battlements of Ajmei — at length produced 
a tardy and ungracious assent, and, on the 2nd of Apiil 1818, a 
treaty of ten articles rvas concluded, which made the Kachhwaha 
princes the friends and tributaries in perpetuity of Great Britain. 

Disputed Succession. — On the 21st of December of the same 
year, Jagat Singh died, and the choice of a successoi speedily 
ernneed to the mmislers the impracticability of then exercising, as 
in days of yore, that “ absolute power over then country and 

demanded, with no slight degree of pertinacity, the cession of the Jeipoor 
and Boondi tributes , and one of thorn, speaking of the former, stated, that 
ho no doubt would continue to enjoy the friendship of the English, as ho 
had disgraced liimsolf to please that nation, by giving up Vi7ier Alb (who 
had sought his protection) to their vengeance The vakeel iras severely 
rebuked by the agent (Colonel, now Sir John Malcolm) for this msolont 
reflection on the conduct of an ally of the British Government, who had 
dehvored up a murderer whom it would have been infamy to shelter ” , 
though the author of the Political Ihstorij of India might have added — but 
■whom it was still gieater infamy, accoiding to their code, to suriender 
See Jfalcolm’s Political History of India, ji 432 

^ See Aiticle G of the Tieaty, Appendix, No V 
VOL iir I 
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depcndanls,” rruannlccd lo ihom by llie (ua^^ ' Oiir ofTin of 
nrbilralnip ilic differences bcU\rcn tbeRn]n nnd fJHO] bis vassals 
on Ibc sniped of llic usurpal inns fioni llie ( rovn-l'inds, vas eas\ . 
nnd left no nnplcasaiil fcclinp , bul vlien ve intermeddled vifli 
the inlrigncs rcspcelinp llic sneetssion, onr ipnoiancc of tslnb- 
lislicd rights and usage rendered the interfereiKe off(nsi\{, and 
made the Jaipni chiefs repent Ihcnllianci vim h lcinpomr\ policy 
had induced their piinec to accept 

Law o£ Succession in Rajputana — It mas be of use m future 
negotiations, to explain the usagis vhich govern the different 
Stales of Rajpnlana in respect lo succession TJic lav of primo- 
genituic prevails in all Rajiiul sovereignties , the rare instances 
in which it has been set aside, are only ixccptions to the lule 
The inconclusive dicta of Alaim, on this ns on main other points, 
aic ncv'cr appealed to by the Rajputs of modern dnjs ' Custom 
and precedent fix the right of succession, whether to the finiUh 
of the State, or to a fief, in the eldest son, who is stvled Rajkuinnr, 
Patkumar, or simply Kumarji, ‘ the prince ’ ; while his brothers 
have their pioper names affixed, as Kumar .Taw an Singh, ‘ Prince 
.Tawan’ Seniority is, m fact, a distinction pervading all ranks 
of life, whethci in rojal families or those of chieftains , all have 
their Palkunnr, and Patrani, or ‘ head child,’ and ‘ he id queen ' 
The privileges of the Patram arc verj considerable In minori- 
ties, she IS the guardian, by custom as well as nature, of her child , 
and in Alew'ar (the oldest sovereignty m India), she is publicly 
enthroned with the Rana Scniontv in inariiagc bestows the 
title of Patiani, but as soon as an heir is given to the State, the 
queen-mother assumes this title, or that of Alaji, simply ‘the 
mother ’ ® In the duties of guardian, she is assisted by the chiefs 
of certain families, who with certain officers of the household 
enjoy this as an established hereditary distinction 

On the demise of a prince without lawTul issue of his bod3% or 
that of near kindred, brothers or cousins, there are certain families 
in every principality (jaj) of Rajwara, in whom is vested the 

^ See Article 8 of the Treaty 

- \La%vs, ix 105 ff On the general question see Baden Ponell, The. 
Indian Village Communiiij, 305 f ] 

° In Mewar, simply Maji , at Jaipur, where they have long used the 
language and manners of Delhi, they affix the Persian word Sahibah, or 
‘ lady mother ’ 
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right of presumptive heirship to the gaddi. Ih older to restrict 
the circle of claimants, laws have been established m everj’- State 
limiting this right to the issue of a certain family m each prin- 
cipality Thus, m Mewar, the elder of the Ranawat clans, styled 
Babas, or ‘ the infants,’ possesses the latent right of heir-pre- 
sumptive In Marwar, the independent house of Idar, of the 
family of Jodha , m Bundi, the house of Dagan,^ m Kotah, the 
Apjis of Pulaitha - , m Bikaner, the family of [381] Mahajan ® , 
and m Jaipur, the branch Rajawat (according to seniority) of 
the stock of Ra-ja Man Even m this stock there is a distmc- 
tion between those prior, and tliose posterior, to Raja Madho 
Singh , the former are styled simply Rajawat, or occasionally 
conjoined, Mansmghgot , the other Madhani The Rajawats 
constitute a numerous fierage, of which the Jlialai house takes 
the lead , and in which, provided there are no mental or 
physical disabihties, the right of furnishing heirs to the gaddi 
of Jaipur is a long-established, incontrovertible, and inalienable 
privilege 

We have been thus minute, because, notwithstanding the 
expressed wish of the government not to prejudge the question, 
the first exercise of its authority as lord-paramount was to justify 
a proceedmg by which these established usages were infnnged, 
in spite of the eighth article of the treaty “ The Maharaja and 
his heirs and successors shall remain absolute rulers of their 
country and dependants according to long-established usage,” , 
etc “ C'est le pTemier pas qui coute ” , and this first step, being 
a wrong one, has involved an interference never contemplated, 
and fully justifying that wariness on the part of Jaipur, which 
made her hesitate to hnk her destmy ^vlth ours 

Both the sixth and seventh articles contain the seeds of dis- 
union, whenever it might smt the chicanery or bad faith of the 
protected, or the avarice of the protector The former has already 
been called mto operation, and the ‘ absolute rulers ’ of Jaipur 
have been compelled to imfold to the resident Agent the whole 
of their financial and territorial arrangements, to prove that the 
revenues did not exceed the sum of forty laklis, as, of the sum 

^ [Dagan or Dugan, about 20 miles N of Bundi city, with a picturesque 
palace [Rajputana Gazetteer, 1879, i 216 ] 

® [A short distance S of Kotah city ] 

® [Mahajan, about 50 miles N N W of Bikaner city ] 
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in excess (besides llic slijiiilfitod liibiifiir^ fiflb), our slinrc ^\ns 
to be llirce-sixleciinis ‘ 

While, Iberefore. i\c drim ouis<l\<< jusfilied m iiilc i fc rinpf 
in Ibc Wo chief bianclus of j^om rnment, llu succ ( '-moii and 
finances, ho^i is il yiossible to a\oid beinyr nnplicatfd m thf ads 
of the "o\cmnK III -fund 1011.11 ICS, and iinohid in Ihf pir(\ \uws 
and mtnmics of a court, s(i"inafisfd f mu by flu res! of Rn)ivnri 
with ilic cjiithd of ihuthn daihnr the ‘ h inp < ourt ’ '* bile thf*re 
IS a resident Agent at Jaipur, \\ hah \ cr f*;s2) his rcsolvts lu 
find it next to impossible to Keep aloof fioin tin \oit< \ e>f intrigue 
The purest, intentions, the htgln st talents will sexineh a\ iil to 
counteracL this s\slcnmtie mcc, and with one parts at least, but 
es'cntually ssifli all, the refiutalion of his gos e innii nt ssill be 
coniproiniseel 

3'his brings us b U’K to t be topic ssha h suggi s|e d the se re inarKs, 
the installation of a south upon the ge/e/di of laijuii ^^e shall 
expose the operation of tin's Ir.iiis.idioii bs a hteial truislation 
of an authenlic eloeuincnl, esers s'oiel of sslinh ssns tlioioughly 
subslanli.ilcd As it prese nts a curious jndurc of manners, and is 
valuable as a pi eccdciil, s\( shall gisc if entire m the nclix, and 
shall heic enter no further into de f ids than is in e ess irs to iinras e 1 
the intrigue ssliieh siolaled the eslabhslitd Insss of succession 
The Installation o£ Mohan Singh — ^Tlic >onth, named Mohan 
Singh, ssho ssas installed on the unthh of Jaipur, on the morning 
succeeding .Tagat Singh’s decease, ssas the son of M uiohar Singh, 

^ Mossnr ssas subjected to the Baiiio ptcnuuiu on lu i re sisnig pro-pcnly 
The Aufclioi iinsucctssfiills ciidcasoiirecl to base n hunt fi^ceel to the demand , 
but he has heard ssilh joj that some nnporlant modifications Inso smre been 
made m those tributary engagements both ssutli ^fossar and Amber ttiey 
cannot bo made too light Discontent in Rajpulona ssill not bo appeased 
by a fess lakhs of extra expenditure I gasc ms opinions feirlessh sslicn 
I had everything at slake, T ssill not supprc'-s them noss sshen I base 
nothing citlicr to liopo or to fear but for the perpetuits of the Rnti'^li posscr 
in these regions, and the rosnval of tho hapjuness and indepcndcnco of those 
srho have sought our piotcction lie ssill prove the greatest cncmj to his 
country, ssho, m ignorance of the true position of the Rajputs, niaj aim at 
fuithei trenclung upon their independence Read tlio Ihirtj j cars’ ssar 
betsveon Aurangzeb and tho Rathors ' sshcre is tho dsmnsts of then tsTant ? 
Look at tho map a desert at their back, the Aras-alh in front , no enemies 
to harass or disturb them 1 IToss difleient ssould a Rajput foe prose from 
a contemptible Mahratta, oi the merconaiy arras' of traitorous Nassabs, 
svhom sve have always found easy conquests ! Cherisli (ho natis'C army 
conciliate the Rajpnls , tlien, laugh at foes ' 
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the ex-Raja ol Narwai, who was chasecj fioin lus throjae and 
countiy hy Smdiiia. We have stated that the Jaipui family 
sprung from that of Narwai eight eentmies ago , but the parent 
State being left without direct lineage, they applied to Amber 
and adopted a son of Prithnaj I , from whom the boy now biought 
foiward was fouiteen generations m descent. This couise of 
proceedmg was m direct contravention of usage, ivhich had fixed, 
as aheady stated, the heirs-presumptive, on failure of lineal issue 
to the gaddt of Amber, m the descendants of Raja Man, and the 
branch jMadham, generally styled Rajawat, of whom the first 
claimant was the chief of Jhalai,^ and supposing his mcompetency, 
Kama, and a dozen other houses of the ‘ infantas ’ of Jaipur 

The causes of departure from the recogmzed rule, m this 
respect, were the following At the death of Jagat Smgh, the 
lems of power were, and had been lor some time, m the hands 
of the chief eunuch of the rawala (seraglio), whose name was 
Mohan Nazir, “ a man of considerable vigour of understandmg, 
and not without the reputation of good mtention in Ins adimms- 
tiatipn of affairs, although the system of chicanery and force,® 
by which he attempted to carry Ins object, savoured more of 
self-mterest than of loyalty The youth was but mne yeais of 
age , and a long imnority, with the exclusive possession of powei, 
suggests the true motives of the Nazir His principal coadjutor, 
amongst the great vassals of the State, was Megh Smgh of Diggi,^ 
a cluef who [383] had contrived by fraud and force to^doubie 
his hereditary fief by usurpations from the ciown-lands, to retain 
winch he supported the view^s of the Nazir with all the influence 
ol his clan (the IChangarot), the most powerful of the twelve 
gieat families of Amber.® The personal servants of the crown, 

^ [Jhalai, about 42 miles S S W of Jaipm city ] 

~ Nazir IS the official name, a Muhammadan one, denotmg Ins capacity, 
as emasculated guardian of the seragho Jaipur and Bunch are the only 
two of the B-ajput prmcipahties who, adoptmg the Mpshm custom, have con- 
tammated the palaces of their queens with the presence of these creatures 
' ® See “Summary of Transactions,” Appendix, No V [The Author 

omitted to print this paper owing to its length ] 

^ [Forty miles S S W of Jaipur city ] 

' ® The Khangarot clan enumerates twenty- two fiefs, whose united rent-rolls 
amount to 402,806 rupees annually, and their muted quotas for the service 
of the State, six hundred and forty-three horse Megh Smgh, by his tur- 
bulence and intelhgenee, though only the sixth or seventh in the scale of rank 
01 this body, had taken the lead, and become the organ of his clan at court 
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such as the Puroluts Dhahhais (domestic chaplains and foster- 
brothers), and all the subordmate olTiccrs of the household, con- 
sidered the Nazir s cause as their own a rainontj' and liis favour 
guaranteed their places, ^hicli might be iisked by the election of a 
prince who could judge for himself, and had friends to piovide for 
Objechons raised b^y the Government of India. — leferencc to 
the Summary of Transactions (in the Appendix) will show 
there was no previous consultation or concert amongst the 
mihtary vassals, or the queens , on the contrary, acting entirelj' 
on his own responsibility, the Nazir, on the mormng succeeding 
the death of his master, placed young IMohan in ‘ the car of the 
sun,’ to lead the funeral procession, and light the pyie of his 
adopted sire Scarcelj- were the ablutions and necessary puiifica- 
tions from this rite concluded, when he received the congratulations 
of all present as lord of the Kachhwahas, under the revived name 
of Man Singh the Second The transactions wluch followed, as 
related in the diarj', until the final denouement, distinctly show 
that ha\-mg comimtted himself, the Nazir as anxious to obtain 
tlirough the resident agents of the chieftains at court, tlieir 
acqmescence m the measure under their signs-manual It vill 
be seen that the conmiumcations were received and replied to in 
that cautious, yet courteous manner, whicli pledged the writer 
to nothing, and gamed limi time for the formation of a dehberate 
opmion the decision was thus suspended ; all eyes were directed 
to the paramount power and the Nazii, whose first desue vas 
to propitiate this, entreated the British functionary- at Delhi to 
send his confidential iMunslu to Jaipur Avithout delay Tills 
agent reached Jaipur from Delhi six days after the death of Jagat 
He was tlie bearer of mstructions, “ requiring a full account of 
tlie reasons for placmg the son of the Narn ar Raja on the masnad ; 
of his fannly lineage right of succession and by whose counsels 
the measure was adopted On the 1 1th of Januaiy tins leqiusition 

was reiterated , and it was fmther asked, whether the measure 
had the assent of the queens and chiefs, and a deelaiation to this 
effect, mider their signatmes, was requued to be forsi aided 
Nothing coidd be more explicit, oi more judicious tlian the tenoi 
of these insti notions [3S4J 

The replies of the Nazii and confidential jMunshi were such, that 
on the 7th of February the receipt of letters of congratulation fioni 
the British Agent, accompamed by one from the supreme authority. 
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M'as foiiiidlly announced, which Ictteis being icad in full court, 
“ the naubat (kettledrum) again soundedj and young Man Singh 
was conducted to the Partap Mahall, and seated on the masnad ” 
On this formal recognition by the British government, the agents 
of the clueftams at tbeir sovereign’s court, in reply to the Nazir’s 
demand, “ to Icnow the opinions of the chiefs,” answered that 
“ if he called them, they were leady to obey ” , but at the same 
time they rested their adliesion on that of the chief queen, sister 
of the Raja of Jodhpur, who breathed nothing but open defiance 
of the Nazir and his junta. Early in March, pubhc discontent 
became more manifest and the Rajawat chief of Jhalai deter- 
mmed to appeal to arms m. support of his rights as heir-pre- 
siimptive, and was soon jomed by the chiefs of Sarwar and Isarda,^ 
junior but powerful branches of the same stoek 

Another party seemed mclined, on this emergency, to revive 
the rights of that posthumous son of Prithi Smgh, whom we 
have already described as living m exile at Gwahor, on the bounty 
of Sindhia ; and nothmg but the unfavourable report of his 
intellect and debased habits prevented the elder branch of the 
sons of Madho Smgh recovering their lost honours 

Whde the paramount authority was thus deluded, and the 
chieftains were wavering amidst so many conflictmg opinions, 
the queens contmued resolute, and the Rajawats were armmg — 
and the Nazir, in this dilemma, determined as a last resource, 
to make Raja Man of Jodlipur the umpire, hoping by this appeal* 
to Ins vanity, to obtain his influence over his sister to an acquies- 
cence in the irremediable step, which had been taken “ in 
obedience (as he pretended) to the will of the deceased prince.” 
Raja Man’s reply is important “ That there could be no occasion 
for his or his sister’s signature to the required declaration on the 
right of succession to the masnad of Jaipur, which depended upon, 
and was vested in, the elders of the twelve tribes of Kachhwahas ; 
that if they approved and signed the declaration, the queen his 
sister, and afterwards himself, would sign it, if requisite ” 

The Nazir and ins faction, though aided by the interposition 
of the Munshi, were now m despair, and in these despeiate cir- 
cumstances, he attempted to get up a marriage between the 
puppet he had enthroned and the granddaughter of the Rana of 

^ [Sanvar, 45 miles S of Ajmer , Isarda, 60 miles S S.W of Jaipur city J 
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Me-wai It "was well contiived, and not ill leceived by the Rana ; 
but there was an influence at his court Ailiich at once extinguished 
the plot, though supported at [385] Delhi by the Rana’s most 
influential agent It was pioposed that, at the same time, the 
Rana should consummate his nuptials Mitli the Jaipur Raja’s 
sister, the preliminaries of which had been settled a dozen years 
back Money m abimdance was offered, and the Rana’s passion 
for pageantiy and profusion -ttould have prevented any objection 
to his proceeding to the Jaipur capital To receive the chief of 
the universal Hmdu race ivith due honour, the whole nobility 
of Amber would have left their estates which would have been 
construed into, and accepted as, a voluntary acqmescence m the 
rights of the Nazir’s choice, which the marriage would liuve com- 
pletely cemented Foiled in this promismg design, the loiot, 
which the precipitate and persevering conduct of the Nazir had 
rendered too indissoluble even for Ins slall to mido, was cut by the 
annunciation of the advanced pregnancy of the Bhattiam queen 

Birth of a Posthumous Heir. — This timely mteiposition of Mata 
Janami (the Juno Lucina of Rajwara) might well be regarded as 
nuraculous , and though the sequel of this event was conducted 
with such publicity as almost to choke the voice of slander, it 
still found utterance ^ It was deemed a sort of prodigy, that an 
event, which would have caused a jubilee tlixoughout Dlnmdhar, 
should have been kept secret until three months aftei the Raja s 
death = The mysteries of the Rawalas of Rajput princes find 
their way to the public out of doors , and in Udaipur, more 
especially, are the common topics of conversation The variety 
of chaiacter witlim its walls, the like variety of commumcants 
mthout, the conflicting interests,* the diversified objects of con- 
tention of these little worlds, render it utterly impossible that 
any secret can long be maintained, far less one of such magmtude 
as the pregnancy of the queen of a prince without issue That 
tins event should be revealed to the Nazir, the supeimtendent of 

^ The pubhcity, on this occasion, is precisely of the same character as 
marked the accouchement of the Duchess de Bern, who, it is said, not onlj' 
had the usual witnesses to silence the voice of doubt, but absolutely insisted 
on the Marechaux as well as the Marechales of France being in the room at 
the moment of parturition 

Baja Jagat Smgh died Deeeniber 21, 1818, and the announcement of 
the Bhattiam being m “ the eighth month of her pregnancy, ’ was on March 
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the queen s jjalacc, with all the formality of a new discoveiy, 
iltree viouih$ after Jagat Singh’s death, must excite suiprise , sinec 
to have been the bearei of such joyful mteUigence to his 
master, to whom he was much attached, inust have iiveted his 
influence [38 G] 

At lliree o’clock on the 1st of April, a council of sixteen queens, 
the -widous of the late piince, and the uives of all the gieat vassals 
of the Stale, “ assembled to ascertain the fact of pregnancy,” 
idnist all the great barons awaited m tlie antechambers of the 
Zanana Deori the impoitant rcsiionse of this eouncil of matrons 
When it annomiced that the Bhattiam queen was pregnant beyond 
a doubt, thej’^ consulted imtil seven, "when they sent in a Avritten 
declaration, avowing their unanimous behef of the fact , and 
that “ should a son be born, they would acknowledge him as 
their lord, and to none else pledge allegiance ” A liansciipt of 
this was given to the Na^ir, who was recommended to forward 
an attested copj’- to the British Agent at Delhi From these 
dchberations, from which there was no appeal, the Nazir was 
excluded by express desire of the Rathor queen lie made an 
ineffectual effort to obtain from the chiefs a declaration, that 
the adoption of the Narwar youth vas in conformity to the desiie 
of the deceased prince, their master , but this attemp{ to obtain 
indemnity for his illegal acts was defeated immediately on the 
ground of its untiuth ^ 

By this laAvful and energetic exertion of the powers directly 
vested m the qucen-motlier and the great council of the chiefs, 
the tongue of faction was rendered mute , but had it been othci- 
wise, another queen was pronounced 1o be m the same joyful con- 
dition = On the morning of the 25th of April, four months and four 
days after Jagat Singh s death, a son was ushered into the woild 
with the usual demonstrations of joy, and received as the Auto- 
crat of the Kachhwahas , while the infant interloper was removed 

^ Deeming a record of these transactions useful, not only as descriptive 
of manners, but as a precedent, inasmuch as they show the powers and 
position of the different authorities composing a Rajput State in cases of 
succession, I have inserted it in the Appendix [As before stated, the Author 
omitted this paper ] 

“ No notice, that I am aware of, was ever taken of this second annuncia- 
tion [The posthumous son of Jagat Singh, Jai Smgh III , who succeeded, 
hved.till 1835, during which period the State was a scene of misgovemment 
and corruption He was succeeded by Maharaja Ram Singh (a n 1835-80) 
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fiom the gaddx, and thrust bade to lus original oI?scunty Thus 
teimiiiated an affair whidi involved all Rajwara In discussion, 
and at one time tlncatened a very serious result That it Avas 
disposed of in this manner Avas fortunate for all parties, and not 
least foi the protecting poAver 

Having thus given a connected, though imperfect, sketch of 
the history of the Jaipur State, from its foundation to the present 
time, before proceeding Avitli any account of its resources, or the 
details of its internal adimmstiation, Ave shall dehneate the rise, 
progress, and existing condition of the Shaikhavati federation, 
which has risen out of, and almost to an equality AVith the parent 
State [387] 


SHAIKHAWAT FEDERATION 

CHAPTER 5 

We proceed to sketch the history of the Shaikhaivat confedera- 
tion, Avhich, springing fiom the redundant feudality of Amber, 
through the influence of age and circumstances, has attained a 
power and consideration almost equalling that of the parent 
State , and although it possesses neither AATitten laws, a permanent 
congress, nor any Ausible or recognized head, subsists by a sense 
of common interest It must not be supposed, hoAvever, that 
no system of pohey is to be found m this confederation, because 
the springs are not ahvays visible or in action , the moment any 
common or mdividual mterest is menaced, the grand council of 
the Barons of Shaddiavati assembles at Udaipur ^ to decide the 
course of action to be pursued. 

The Origin of the Shaikhawats. — ^The Shaikhawat clueftams are 
descended from Balaji, the third son of Raja Udaikaran, who 
succeeded to the throne of Amber in S 1445, a d 1389 At this 
period, if we look back to the pohtical state of society, Ave fin d 
that nearly the whole of the tiacts, Avhich noAv obey the Shaik- 

His adopted son, Kami Smgh, succeeded under the title of Saivai Madho 
Singh II , and has admmistered the State mth conspicuous abihty ] 

1 [This Udaipur must not be confounded Avith the capital of Meivar it 
IS about 60 miles N of Jaipur city ] 
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Iiavati fedeiation, weie parcelled out amongst numeious chieftains 
of the Chauhan or Tuar tribes/ the descendants of the ancient 

1 The lovers of antiquity have only to make the search to find an abundant 
harvest, throughout all these countries, of ancient capitals and cities, whose 
names arc hardly known even to the modern mhabitants Of the ancient 
Eajor I have abeady spoken, and I now draiv the attention of my country- 
men to Abhaner, which boasts a very remote antiquity , and from an old 
stanza, v o might imagine that its princes v ere connected with the Kaian 
dynasty of Persia I copied it, some twenty years ago, from an itmerant 
bald, vho had an imperfect knoiv ledge of it himself, and I have doubtless 
made it more so, but it is stiU sulBciently inteUigible to point at a remarkable 
coincidence 

Rii^a Chand-la Ablidncr 
Bialiah Savjog, ayo Otrnar 
Dckh Bharat Ityo buldi 
Kiyo bidit, man bikasdt 
Bijdo Sanjog, Barmaid burl 
Kos sdth-so man chit dhart , 

“ Tu bell KailMm la, 

Ndm Barmaid ^ ho 
Lclhd hud Karldr Lo 
Yd jdna sabb Lo ” ^ [388] 

[For the above version of the coirupt lines m the original, the Editor is 
mdebted to Sir G Grierson, v'ho romailvs that the meaning is not clear, and 
that in the original more than one dialect is used lie offers the foUowmg 
tentative translation “Sanjog [duelt] m the midst of Abhaner of Raja 
Chand Ho came to Girnar When Bharat saw him he summoned him 
He [Sanjog] made laioun [his object], and his [Bhaiat’s] heart expanded 
Sanjog married, he chose Parmala for his bnde Eiom a distance of sixty 
kos Ins heart and mmd had attracted her [He said to her] ‘ Thou art the 
daughter of Kailvum Thy name is Parmala [t c “ fairy garland ”] It was 
the writing of the Creator [i c “ it was so fated ”], this oveiy one knew ’ ” 
There is no reason to suppose that the lady was a Persian ] 

This IS a fragment of a long poem relative to the rivalry of Raja Chand of 
Abhaner, and Raja Sursen of Indrapuri, who was betrothed to Parmala, 
daughter of Kaikum, and had gone to Girner, or Gimar, to espouse her, 
IV hen the Abhaner prmco abducted her Raja Sursen of Indrapuri (Delhi), 
if the ancestor of the Surasoni, and founder of Surpuri, existed probably 
twelve hundred years before Clinst That sun-u orshippers had estabhshed 
themselves in the peninsula of Saurashtia (whoso capital was Junagarh- 
Girnar), its appellation, in the days of the Greeks of Bactria, as now, proves 
(see Strabo, Justm, etc ), but whether Raikum, the father of Parmala, is 
the Kaiomurs of Firdausi, we shall not stop to inquire The connexion 
between this peninsula and Persia v\ as intimate m latei times, so as even to 
give rise to the asscition that the Ranas of hlewai weie.descended from the 
Sassanian kings It was my good fortune to discover Surpuri, on the 
Jumna, the residence of the rival of Chand of Abhaner, which city I leave 


1 Barl-mdld means ‘ fairy garland ’ 
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Hindu enipciois of Delhi, wlio evinced no more submission than 
the swoid .ind their Ishiimtc successors exacted from them 

Balaji, ^vho vas the actual founder of the numerous families 
now designated by the moic distinguished name of Shaikhp, his 
giandson, oblamed as an appanage the disliicl of Amntsai,* but 
■nhelhcr by his own piowcss or by othci means, is not mentioned 
He had thice sons ISIokalp, Khemrap and Kharad The first 
succeeded to the patiimonj of Amritsai , tlic second had a numci - 
ous issue styled Balapota, one of a\liom as as adopted into the 
twelve chambeis {barahhoUn i) of Kachlnvahas The third had 
a son called Kaman, vhosc descendants i\ere stjkd Kama^at, 
but aic no'i\ eaily extinct 

Shaikh]!. — Mokal had a son vho vas named Shaikhp, in com- 
lihment to a miracle-working Islamite saint, to whose prajers 
the childless chief was indebted for a son destined to be the jiatri- 
arch of a numerous race, occujiying, under the term Shaikhawat, 
an important [389 j portion of the suifacc of Rajputana Shaikh 
Buihan was the name of this saint, whose shrine (still existing) 
was about six miles from Achrol, and fourteen fiom the lesidencc 
of Mokal As the period of time was shortly aftei Timur's m- 
\asion, it is not unlikely he was a pious missionary, who remained 
behind for the conversion of the warlike but tolerant Rajput, 

to somo ono imbued ■mth similar tasto to visit, .ind merely add, ho will find 
there an inscription in a kund or fountain dedicated to the Sun The dis- 
tance, hovovei, seven hundred eoss {fos sath so), ■whothci from Indrapuri or 
Abhaner, to Girnar, oven admittuig them to bo gao eoss, v ould bo too much 
I behove this would make it eight hundred miles, and certamlj^, as the crow 
flies, it IS not seven hundred Intern oicn with the story there is much 
about Raja Chambha, prince of Jajnagar, a city of great antiquity in Onssa, 
and contammg somo of the finest specimens of sculpture I ever saw Thoio 
IS also mention of a Raja Saer (jw Snhir or Siharas of Aror) of Parman In 
1804, I passed through Jajnagar, after the conquest of the province of 
Cuttack, with my regiment At Jajnagar, my earhest friend, tlie late 
Captam Rollet Sealy, employed his pencil for several days with the sculp- 
tured remains These drawings weie sent to the authorities at Calcutta 
perhaps this notice may rescue from obhvion the remains of Jajnagar, and 
of my deceased friend’s talent, for Captam Bcllet Sealy was an ornament 
equally to private life and to his profession Ho fell a victim to the fever 
contracted m the Nepal war The rums of Abhaner are on the Banganga, 
three eoss east of Lalsont [The speculations m this note are of no value 
For the town of Jajpur in Cuttack, see a full account by Sir W Hunter, 
Orissa, 1 266 f , lOI, xiv 10 f ] 

^ [About 15 mdes N E of Jaipur city ] 
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■vvitli whom, even if he should fail in his purpose, he was certain 
of piotection and hospitality The Shaikh in one of his peregnna- 
tions had reached the confines of Amntsar, and was passmg over 
an extensive meadow, in which was Mokalji The Mangta 
(mendicant) approached with the usual salutation, “ Have you 
anytlung foi me ? ” “ Whatever you please to have, Baba]! 

(sire),” was the courteous reply. The request was limited to a 
draught of milk, and if our faith were equal to the Shaikhawat’s, 
we should beheve that Shaildi Burhan drew a copious stream 
flora the exhausted udder of a female buffalo This was sufficient 
to convince the old chief that the Shaikh could work other miracles, 
and he prayed that, thiough his means, he might no longer be 
childless In due time he had an heir, who, according to the in- 
junctions of Burhan, was styled, after his own tube, Shaikh, 
He directed that he should wear the baddhiya,^ which, when laid 
aside, was to be suspend^ at the saint’s dargah , and further, 
that he should assume the blue tunic and cap, abstam fiom hog’s 
flesh, and eat no meat “ in which the blood remained ” He also 
ordained that at the birth of every Shaikhawat male infant a goat 
should be sacrificed, the Kahma (Islamite creed) read, and the 
child sprmlded with the blood Although four centuries have 
passed away since these obligations were contracted by Mokal, 
they aie still religiously mamtamed by the little nation of his 
descendants, occupying a space of ten thousand square miles. 
The wild hog, which, according to immemorial usage, should be 
eaten once a year by every Rajput, is rarely even hunted by a 
Shaikhawat ; and though they have relaxed in that ordmance, 
which commanded the suspension of the baddhiyas at the shrme 
of Burhan, still each infant wears them, as well as the blue tunic 
and cap, for two years aftei his birth , and a still greater mark 
of respect to the memory of the saint is evmced m the blue pennon 
which surmounts the yellow banner, or national flag, of the 
Shaildiawats It is even gravely asserted that those who, from 
indolence, distance, or less justifiable motives, have neglected 
the least important injunction, that of depositing the initiatory 
strings or baddhiyas, have never prospered But a , still stronger 
proof IS furnished of the credulity, the toleration, and yet [390] 

^ Strings, or threads, Avorn crossways by Muhammadan children [See 
Herklots, Qanoon-e-Islam, 15G, 158 ] 
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immulability of llie R.iipiit charaoler. in tlic fad tlial, aUliougli 
Amnlsar,^ and the laiuN around llic darg'di, art annexed io 
the Rsc of Ambei, j’ct the duinc of Sliailcb Rurban conlinues a 
saw 7 i (sancUiaiy). -ttbile lands arc assigned io abnnsl n hundred 
fanuhes, the descendanls of the sainl, mIio reside in the adjacent 
loivn of Tala 

Shaikbii nhen he attained man’s estate, grealh augment td 
the territory left by lus father, and had consolidated thiec hundrt d 
and sixty villages under his snay, bj' conqiicst from his neigh- 
boms, vhen lus rcjiutation and power attracted the jealous 
notice of the loid pai amount of Amber lie was it t ached , but 
by the aid of the Panni P.athans - he sueccssfully withstood the 
leiteiated assaults of lus su/erain Up to tins peiiod, thej had 
acknowledged the yVmbcr princes ns hege lords and in token of 
alliance paid as tribute all the colts reared on the original cst ilc '' 
A dispute on this point was the ostensible cause (though subordin- 
ate to their rapid prospentj), which occasioned n total scjiaratioii 
of the Shaikhawat colonics from the parent State, until the reign 
of Saw’ai Jai Singh who, wnth his means as lieutenant of the empire, 
compelled homage, submission, .and peciininrj’’ relief from them 
Shaikhji left a w’ell-estabhshcd authont} to his son, Racmall, of 
whom nothing is recorded Racmall was followed by Suja, who 
had thiee sons, namely, Nuiikaian, Racsal, and Gopal The 
elder succeeded to the patrimony of Amntsai and its three 
hundred and sixty townships, wdulc to lus brothers, the fiefs of 

^ The town of Amritsar and forty -five villages ai o still loft to the IManohar- 
pur branch 

“ The Pannis are a tribe of Dnranis, regarding whom Jlr Elphmstono’s 
account of Kabul may be consulted In after times, there rvas a clucftam of 
tlus tribe so celebrated for lus generosity and liospitahty, that his name has 
become proverbial 

Bane, to baiie 

Nahin, Band Khan Panni , 

that is, if they failed elsow^here, there was alw’ays Baud Khan in rcsene 
His gallant bearing, and death m Farrukhsiyar’s reign, are related in Scott’s 
excellent History of the Delhan [Ed 1794, n 140 ff The Panni are a 
sept of the Kakar or Ghurghusthi Pathans , see Rose, Glossary, ui 198, 223 ] 

® This TTill recall to the reader’s recollection a similar custom m the 
ancient Persian empire, w^here the tribute of the distant Satrapies was of 
the same kmd Armenia, according to Herodotus, alone gave an annual 
tribute of twenty thousand colts [The statement is made by Strabo 
p 629 ] 
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Lambi and Jliarli ^ were respectively assigned With the second 
bi other, Raesal, the fortunes of the Shaikhawats made a rapid 
“ stride, horn an occurience in winch the Rajput appeals in the 
position we desire to see him occupy 

Nunkaran, the chief of the Shaikliawats, had a minister named 
Devidas, of the Bania or mercantile caste, and, like thousands of 
that caste, energetic, shrewd, and intelligent He one day held 
an argument with his lord (which the result proves he maintained 
with independence), that “ genius with good fortune was the 
first gift of heaven, and to be far more prized than a man’s meie 
inlieritance ” Nunkaran warmly disputed the point, which 
ended by his telling the minister he might go to Lambi [391] and 
make experiment of the truth of his argument on lus brother 
Raesal Devidas lost no time, on this pohte dismissal from Ins 
office, in proceeding with his family and propeity to Lambi He 
was received with the usual hospitality , but soon discovered that 
Raesal’s means were too confined to bear an additional burden, 
and that the field w^as too restricted to enable him to demonstrate 
the truth of the argument which lost him his place He made 
known his determination to proceed to the imperial city, and 
advised Raesal to accompany him, and try his luck at court 
Raesal, who was valiant and not without ambition, could only 
equip twenty horse, with which he arrived at Delhi just as an 
aimy was forming to oppose one of those Afghan invasions, so 
common at that period In the action wluch ensued, Raesal had 
the good fortune to distmguish himself by cutting down a leader 
of the enemy, in the presence of the imperial general, wluch had 
a decided influence on the event of the day Inquiries were 
made for the brave unknown, who had performed this heroic 
deed , but as, for reasons which will be perceived, he kept aloof 
from the quarters of his countrymen, the argument of Devidas 
would never have been illustrated, had not the imperial commander 
determined to seek out and reward merit He ordered a grand 
ziyafat, or ‘ entertainment ’ to be prepared for the cluefs of every 
grade in the army, who were commanded afterwards to pay their 
respects to the general As soon as Raesal appeared, he was 
lecognized as the individual of whom they were m search His 
name and family being disclosed, his brother, Nunkaran, who 


^ [Jharh js nbout 40 miles N of Jaipur city ] 
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sctMUf^r ^sllh Ills qiiol I ^^»s cnll((1. ^\IlOM jinf;rr v.ns pf r- 
cmploiily cxpicsscd nf Jus piosnmiii/' lo 'ijipiar al court uifhout 
lus pciirussidn , but fins cbullilmn of jc.iloiis\ was of liftlc n^alI 
Hacsal i\as al once inhodiucd to Hu ^rcal AlJiar, ivbo bcsfouod 
upon bun tlic Idle of Ilaesal Daibiri,* and a more substatdial 
mark of ro\nl fa^our, in a "laid <*f llu dislticls of Ibwnsa and 
Ivlias di, (ben bclon^in" lo (be f bandcia Ilajpuls. 'J’jiis nas bid 
Ibe oiicniu" of Racsal's carerr, for scirc(l\ li id lu stiibd bis 
nen possessions, Mben be ^\.ls itralbd lo fourl to tali p irl in 
an expeddion atrainsl Rbalner b'rcsb s(r\uas obt uiu d nt u 
fa\ouis. and lie loecned a f^tanl of Kbandela and I’flaipur llu n 
belonpui" lo fbe Niiwan Rajpuls, ^\bo disdaiiiefl to [> i\ albj,aaTK<‘ 
to Ibe cinpuc, and ^axc llumsiKts uj) to unlit fast d lapine 

Kbandeln, the Shniklmwat Capital — Ratsd, flnduur d Mould 
be a nork of flifiif idli to<\p<Jth< br-nt Niraans from ibt ir 

ancient hapoia (pafiinioin) had r({oln•^l to siralnj::ini to tffetl 
lus object Ficmous lo llu evpiddion to Rbalner, Ratsal bad 
espoused tbc daugblci of Ibe tbu f of Kb.uulcl i and it is related 
tbat a casual cspiossion, diopptd on lb.it occasion, sug"t sled lus 
dcsiic to obtain it for biinsclf Rciiig dissatisfied Mdb fbe ebintr 
{(lacja) gnen Mitb lus bride, he. Mitb no coninu ndable taste, 
pertinaciouslj insisted upon an inereMsc , upon Mbieb Hit Nine an 
chief, losing patience, baslih replied, “ We bn\t‘ nolbing else to 
give, unless •^ou lake the stones of the bill” The ntlendant 
Saguni (augur), innncdialclv turning lo Racsal, snd, m an 
iintlerLone, “Tie a knot on the skirt of voiir giiinent in icinein- 
brance of tins ” An expression like Hus from a proplu tic tongue 
gav'O bn til to Hie uisli lo be lorel of Kbandela , vehile lus seniccs 
to tbe king, and the inibccditj’^ of its Nine an possessor, conspircti 
lo fulfil it Watching lus opportunity, he marcbod against tbc 
jilace, and being m all piobability siijiported b^ bis hege lord, 
it v\as abandoned veitliout defence and the inlmbdnnts tendered 
Hicii submission to him Henceforth, Ivlmndcki veas esteemed 

^ It IS ahiays agiecable to find the truth of those simple annals corrobor- 
ated m the liistoiical rcnmnib of the conqucrois of the Rajputs The name 
of Baesal Darban ■nill bo found, in tho Ain-i-Akbnri, amongst tho mnn- 
s.abdars of twelve luindred and fiftj hoiso , a rank of high importance, being 
equivalent to that confeircd on the sons of potent Rajas [In Ain (i il9) 
ho IS called RaC S.'il Darban, son of RiiCmall, SbaiUiaMat Tho Author 
represents him to he son of Sfija, and appaientlv grandson of Ratmall lie 
IS mentioned m the \I barninna {ir ms If Rc\tndgeu 390)] 
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the principal city of the Shaikhawat confederation ; and the 
descendants of Raesal, using his name as a patron 3 Tnic, are styled 
Raesalot, occupying all southern Shaikhavati , while another 
branch of later origin, called Sadhani, holds the northern tracts 
Immediatelj'- after the occupation of IChandela, Raesal obtained 
possession of Udaipur, formerly called Kausambi, also belonging 
to the Nirwans 

‘Raesal accompanied his proper liege lord, the great Raja Man 
of Amber, against the heroic Rana Partap of Mewar He was 
also in the expedition to Kabul, against the Afghans of Kohistan, 
in all of which enterpnses he obtained fresh distinctions Regard- 
ing his death, there is no record , ® but his history is another 
illustration of the Rajput character, whilst it confirms the position 
of the Bania, that “ genius and good fortune are far superior to 
inheritance ” 

Raesal, at Ins death, had a compact and well-managed territory, 
out of which he assigned appanages to his seven sons, from whom 
are descended the various families, who, with relative distinctive 
patronymics, Bhojansi Sadhanis, Larlchanis, Tajkhanis, Parasu- 
rampotas, Harrampotas, are recognized throughout Rajwara by 
the genenc name of Shaikhawat [393] 


1 Girdhar 

2 Larkhan 

3 Bhojraj . 

4 Tirmall Rao 

5 Parasuram 

6 Harramji 

7 Taj khan 


Had Khandela and Rewasa 
„ Kachriawas 
„ Udaipui 

„ Kash and eighty-four villages 
„ Bai 
„ Mundari 
„ No appanage 


We shall not break the thread of the narrative of the elder 
branch of Khandela, “ chief of the sons of Shaikliji,” to 
treat of the jumor hne, though the issue of Bhojraj have 


^ The Nirwan is a saMia, or ramification of the Chauhan race They had 
long held possession of these regions, of which Kes, or Kansambi, now 
Udaipur, was the capital, the city where the grand council of the confedera- 
tion always meets on great occasions This may throw light on the Kau- 
samhi mentioned on the tnumphal pillar at Delhi , the Nirwan capital is 
more likely to he the town aUuded to than Kausamhi on the Ganges 
[The mscnption refers to the city in the Umted Provmces, of which the site 
IS uncertam (V A Smith, JJRAS, 1898, p 503) ] 

- [He died, at an advanced age, in the Deccan {Ain, i 419) ] 
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eclipsed, both in population and property, the senior descendants 
of Raesal 

Girdharji Shaikhawat— Girdharji succeeded to the prowess, 
the energy, and the estates of his fatliei, and for a gallant action 
obtained from the emperor the title of Raja of Khandela At 
this penod, the empire was in a most disordered state, and the 
mountainous region, called Mewat, was inliabited by a daring 
and ferocious banditti, called Meos, who pillaged in gangs even 
to the gates of the capital The task of taking, dead or ahve, 
the leader of this banditti, was assigned to the chief of EJiandela, 
who performed it with signal gallantr^?^ and success Aware that, 
by the display of supeiior force, his enemy would remain in his 
linking places, Girdhar put lumself on terms of equality with his 
foe, and with a small but select band hunted the Mewati leader 
down, and m the end slew him in single combat The eareei of 
Girdhar, short as it was brilhant, was ternunated by assassina- 
tion, while bathing m the Jumna The anecdote is descriptive 
of the difference of manners between the rustic Rajput and the 
debauched retainer of the court 

Assassination of Girdharji. — One of the Khandela chief’s men 
was waiting, in a blacksmith’s shop, while his sword was repaired 
and sharpened A Mushm, passmg by, thought he imght have 
his jest with the unpolished Rajput, and after asking some 
impertinent questions, and lauglung at the unintelligible replies 
in the Bhaldia of Rajwara, shpped a heated cinder in the turban 
of the soldier the insult was borne with great coolness, which 
increased the mirth of the Musalman, and at length the turban 
took fire The sword was then ready, and the Thakur, after 
feeling the edge, with one blow laid the jester’s head at Ins feet 
He belonged to one of the chief nobles of the court, who im- 
mediately led his retainers to the IQiandela chief’s quarters, 
and thence to where he was performing Ins rehgious ablutions in 
the Jumna, and whilst engaged in which act, unarmed and almost 
unattended, basely murdered him Girdhar left several children 
[394] 

Dwarkadas. — ^Dwarkadas, his eldest son, succeeded, and soon 
after lus accession nearly fell a victim to the jealousy ot the Mano- 
harpur chief, the representative of the elder branch of the family, 
bemg the hneal descendant of Nunkaran The emperor had 
caught a lion in the toils, and gave out a grand hunt, when the 
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Manoliarpur chief observed that his relative, the Raesalot, ivho 
was a votaiy of Naharsmgh,^ was the proper person to engage 
the lang of the forest Dwaikadas saw through Ins relative’s 
treachery, but cheerfullj'' accepted the pioposal Having bathed 
and prayed, to the astonishment of the king and court, he entered 
the arena unarmed, with a biazen plattei containing the various 
articles used mpiija (worship), as grams of rice, curds, and sandal 
ointment, and going directly up to the monster, made the ttlak 
on his forehead, put a chaplet round his neck, and prostrated 
himself in the usual attitude of adoration before the hon , when, 
to the amazement of the spectators, the noble beast came gently 
up, and with his tongue repeatedly licked his face, permitting him 
to retire without the least indication of anger The empeioi, 
who concluded that his subject must “ wear a charmed life,” 
desired the IHiandela chief to make any request, with the 
assurance of compliance , when he received a delicate reproof, 
in the desire “ that his majesty would never place another 
person in the same predicament from which he had happily 
escaped ” 

Dwarkadas was slam by the greatest hero of the age in which 
he hved, the celebrated IClian Jahan Lodi,® who, according to 
the legends of the Shaildiawats, also fell by the hand of then 
lord , and they throw an air of romance upon the transaction, 
which would grace the annals of chivalry in any age or country 
Klian Jahan and the chieftain of Khandela were sworn friends, 
and when nothing but the life of the gallant Lodi would satisfy 
the king, Dwarka gave timelj’' notice to his friend of the hateful 
task imposed upon him, advising either submission or flight 
PIis fate, which forms one of the most interesting episodes in 
Fenshta’s history,® involved that of the Shaikhawat chief 

Birsmghdeo. — ^He was succeeded by his son, Birsinghdeo, who 
served with his contingent in the conquest of the Deccan, and 
was made governor of Parnala, which he had materially assisted 

^ [Rarasinha, the man-hon incarnation of Vishnu ] 

® [Khan Jahan Lodi, an Afghan, commanded in the Deccan under Prince 
Parve/ In 1 628, suspected of disloyalty, he took refuge m Baglan, the head- 
men of which place refused to surrender him But he was obhged to fly 
and, with Ins son, was killed by the royal troops on January 28, 1631 (Beale, 
Diet Oriental Biogiapliy, s v , BG, i Part ii 624 f , Elliot Dowson vii 
20 ff)] 

® [Not in Ferishta, but m Dow’s continuation (ed 1812, iii 112 ff ) ] 
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in. reducing ^ The Khsndelu nnnslist is desirous to make it 
appear that his semce was independent of his liege lord of Amber ; 
but the probability is that he was under the immediate command 
of the Mirza Raja Jai Singh, at that period the most distinguished 
general of his nation or of the court 

Birsmghdeo had seven sons, of whom the heir-apparent, 
Bahadur Singh, remained at [395] Khandela ; while estates weie 
assigned to his brothers, namely, Amar Singh, Shyam Singh, 
Jagdeo, Bhopal Singh, Mulm Singh, and Pern Singh, who all 
increased the stock of Raesalots While the Raja was performing 
his duties in the Decean, intelligence reaehed him that his son at 
home had usurped his title and authority , upon which, with 
only four horsemen, he left the army for his capital Wlien 
within two coss of lOiandela, he ahghted at the house of a Jatni, 
of whom he requested refreshment, and begged especial care of 
his wearied steed, lest he should be stolen , to which she sharply 
replied, “ Is not Bahadur Singh ruler here You may leave gold 
m the highway, and no one dare touch it The old chieftain 
was so delighted with this testimony to his son’s discharge of a 
prince’s duties, that, without disclosing himself or his suspicions, 
he immediately returned to the Deccan, where he died 

Bahadur Singh — ^Bahadui Singh succeeded, and on his father’s 
death repaired to the armies in the south, commanded by 
Aurangzeb m person Being insulted by a Muslim chief bearing 
the same name with himself, and obtaining no redress from the 
bigoted prince, he left the army in disgust, upon which his name 
was erased from the list of mansabdars It was at this time the 
tyrant issued his mandate for the capitation-tax on all his Hindu 
subjects, and for the destruction of their temples - 

1 [Pamala or Panhala in the Kolhapur District, taken m 1701 (Manucci 
ui 267 , BO, XXIV 314 ] 

“ The numerous rumed shrines and mutilated statues m every tow and 
village, still attest the zeal with which the bigot’s oiders were obeyed , nor 
is there an image of any antiquity with an entire set of features (except 
in spots impervious to his myrmidons), from Lahore to Cape Comorin 
Omkarji, whose temple is on a small island of the Nerbudda, alone, it is said, 
supported his dignity m the mdiscrimmate attack on the deities of Sind 
“ If they are gods (said the tjrannical but witty iconoclast), let them evmce 
then power, and by some miracle resist my commands ” Omkarji received 
the first blow on his head, as if imbued with mortal feehng, for the blood 
gushed from his nose and mouth, which prevented a repetition of the injury ' 
This sensibility, though without the power of avenging himself, made 
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Gallantry o£ Shujawan Smgh. — ^To the persoiidl enemy of the 
Shaiklia^at was luiiusted the twofold duty of exacting tribute, 
and the demohtiou of the temple, the ornament of ICliandela, 
nhose chief, degiading the name of Bahadur (wairioi), abandoned 
Ins capital ; and the royal army had arrived within two coss 
without the appearance of opposition. The news spread over 
the lands of the confederacy, that Bahadur had flcdfiom KhandeU, 
and that the Turk Avas bent on the destiuction of its slirines It 
reached the car of Shujaivau Smgh, the chieltam of Chapauh, a 
descendant of Bhojraj, the second son of Raesal, Imbued Avith 
all the spiiit of this hero, the braA’^e Bhojam resolved to devote 
himself to the protection of the temple, or perish in its defence 
At the moment the tidings i cached Imn, he Avas solcmm/ang 
his nuptials on the Manvar frontier. Ilastcnmg home Avith liis 
bride, he left her Avith his mothei, and bade botli a solemn [39GJ 
farenell In vam his kindred, collecting round him, dissuaded 
him from Ins design, urgmg that it Avas Bahadur SinglTs affair, 
not his. “ Am not I,” he said, “ also ol Racsal’s stock, and can 
I alloAV the Turlc to destioy the dwellmg of the Thakur (loid), 
and not attempt to save it ? Would tins be acting the part of 
a Rajput ? ” As tlieir cntieaties Aveic vam, they, to the nmnber 
of sixty, resolved to accompany lum, and shaie his fate Tiiey 
Aveie jomed by a party of Bahadui’s adJierents, and succeeded 
m entering IGmndela The imperial commander, to Avhom this 
unlooked-for opjiositioii Avas rcpoited, avcII UAvarc of Avhat a Rajput 
is capable Avhen excited to action, and peihaps moved by a 
generous feeling at seeing a handful of men oppose an army, 
lequesled that tivo of tiieir number might be dejiuted to Ins cami? 
to confer Avitii Inin He told them, that notAvithstanding it was 
the kmg’s command that he should raze the temple to the ground, 
he AvouJd be satisfied (if accompanied by proper submission) AVith 
talong oil the halos, oi golden ball Avhich surmounted its pinnacle 
They endeavoured to dissuade lum , olleied money to the utmost 

Orokar’s Bhnno doubly lespected, and it continues to be one of the best 
frequented and most venerated in these regions [Numerous accounts of 
the destmction of Hmdu temples by Aurangzeb hav^e been collected by 
Jadunath Sarkar {Utslory oj Aiirangzib, lu 319 ff ) The Omkai temple 
at JIandhata m the Nimar District, Central Provmces, is served by a priest 
of the Bhilala caste, half Bhii, half Rajput, lUustratmg the mode by which 
aboriginal deities have been imported into Hmduism (101, xvu 152 , 
Bussell, Tribes and Castes Central Frovinces, ii 294) ] 
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possible amoiinl of llicir incans , but Ibc answer was, “ IJic 
kalas must conic dow'ii ” One of these noble delegates, no longer 
able to contain bimfaclf, cxelanncd, “Bicak down the Kalas! ’ 
as Avitli some moist clay at Ins feet he moulded a ball, which he 
plaecd on a little mound before him and drawing his sword, 
repeated, “ Bieak clow n the Kalas ' I dare j ou c\ en to breaK this 
ball of elay ' ” The mtre'pidity of this action gamed the applause 
even of the foe, and they had safe -conduct to icjom their 
biethrcn, and piepaic them foi the woist 

The Siege ot Khandela. — At tins tune, Khandcla had no forti- 
fications , there was, howcNcr, a gatew.ij half-waj up the lull in 
the loiite of ascent, wliieh led to the jdaec of residence of its 
chieftains, adjoining which was the teinple One party was 
stationed m the gateway, while Shujawan rcseived lor himself 
the defence of the temple, m which he took post with his Kinsmen 
When the meicenaiics of the tjrant adsanced, the defenders of 
the gateway, alter dealing manj a distant death, marched upon 
them swoid m hand, and pciished \Micn thej pushed on to 
the chief object of attack, the band issued forth m smalt detached 
paities, having first made then obeisances to the image, and 
earned dcstiuctioii along with them Shujawan was the last 
W'lio fell The temple was levelled to the caith, the idol bioken 
in ineecs, and the fiagments tluov\n into the foundation of a 
mosque elected on its luins There is haidlj a town of note m 
Rajw'ara that has not to relate a similar talc of dcspcialc v’alour 
m the defence of then household gods against the iniquitous and 
impolitic Auiang/;eb Khandela icccivcd a loyal gaiiisou , but 
the old olficeis, both tciritorial and linancial, v\eic retained by 
the conqueior [397] 

Bahadui Singh continued to reside in an adjacent tovMisliip, 
and tliiough liis Diwan obtained a certain shaic of the ciops and 
transit duties, namely, a ser out of eveiy maund of the foimer, 
and one pice in every rupee of the lattei In piocess of time the 
family residence and gardens were given up to him, and when the 
Sayyids obtained power he regained Ins country, though a garrison 
of the royal troops was retained, whose expenses he paid He left 
tliree sons, namely, Kesari Singh, Fateh Singh, and Udai Singh 

Kesan Singh. — Kesan, sohcitous to hold Ins lands on the same 
terms as Ins ancestors, namely, servuce to the lord-paramount, 
assembled his adherents, and vvitli Ins second brother, Fateh 
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Siiigli, depailed for the imperial camp, to pi offer his service 
Tlie Manoharpui chief, the elder branch of the family, was in 
the loyal camp,, and having legained his lost consequence by the 
depression of I^handela, was by no means willing again to part 
ivith it He intiigued with the second brothei, Fateh Singh, 
to whom he proposed a division of the lands , the latter lent him- 
self to the intiigue, and the Diwan, seeing that a family quairel 
would involve the destruction of them all, repaired to Khandela, 
and through the mother, a Gaur Rajputni, he advoeated the parti- 
,tion A census was accordingly made of the population, and a 
measurement of the lands, of which two portions were assigned 
to Fateh Singh, and the thiee remaining to the Raja The town 
itself was partitioned in the same manner Henceforth, the 
bi others held no intercourse with each other, and Kesari preferred 
IChatu ^ as his residence, though whenever he came to Khandela, 
Fateh Singh withdrew Things remained m this state until the 
Diwan prompted his master to get iid of the agreement which 
had secured the ascendancy of Manoharpur in the Shaildiawat 
fcdeiation, by destioying his brother The Diwan arranged a 
fiiendly meeting at IHiatu for the avowed purpose of reconcilia- 
tion, when Fateh Singh fell a victim to assassination , but the 
mstigatoi to the ciime met his proper reward, for a splinter of 
„ the sword which slew Fateh Singh cnteied his neck, and was the 
occasion of his death 

Kesaii Singh, having thus lecovered all his lost authoiity, 
from the contentions at court conceived he imght lefuse the 
tribute of RcAvasa, hitheito paid to the Apner treasuiy, while 
that of IHiandela went to Nainol ® Sayyid Abdulla,® then 
wazn, foimd leisuie to resent this insult, and sent a force against 
ICliandela Every Raesalot in the countiy assembled to resist 
the Turk, and even his foe of Manoharpur sent his quota, led by 
the Dhabhai (foster-brother), to aid the national cause Thus 
strengthened, Kesaii determined to oppose the royal forces hand 
to hand m the plain, and [398] the rival armies encountered at 
the border toivn of Deoli ^ While victory mamfested a wish to 

^ [This IS probably the “ Kaotah ” of the text ] 

® pSTow in the Patiala State, Panjab ] 

® [Sayyid Abdulla of Barha became umlr of Farrukhsiyar m A D 1713, 
and died in prison m 1723 ] 

* [About 70 miles S W of Ajmer ] 
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side with the confedciatcd Slmikhawals, the old jealousies of 
Manoharpur revived, and he withdrew his quota fioiii the Jicld, 
at the same moment that the Kash chief, on w liom mucli depended, 
was slam To erown these misfortunes, tlie Larkham chief of 
Danta, basely deeming this an opportunity to consult liis own 
inteiest, abandoned the held, to take possession of Rewasa 
The ‘ lion ’ of Ivliandela (Kcsaii), observing these defections, 
w'hcn the shout of “./oi' jci/” (victory, victor 5 ), already r.ing 
111 his eais, could not lielji cvclanmng, in tlic bitterness of despair, 

“ Had Fateh Smgh been here, lie would not have deserted me ” ' 
He disdained, however, to gi\c way, and picparcd to meet his 
fate like a true Racsalot. Sending to where the battle yet raged 
loi Ins jmimgcst biother, Udai Singh, he urged him to sa\c him- 
sell , but the young Rajput scorned obedience to such a behest, 
until Kesari made laioivn his determination not to quit the held, 
adding that if he also w’cre slam, there would be an end of his 
line. Others joined their persuasions, and even attempted to 
turn Kesaii fiom his purpose “ No,” rephed the chief, “ I have 
no desue foi hfe , tuo black deeds press upon me , the murder 
of my brother, and the curse of the Charans of Bikaner, whom 
I neglected at the distiibution of the nuptial gifts I will not 
add a tlurd by dastardly lliglit ” As Udai Singh reluctantly 
obeyed, while the suords rang around him, Kesan made a hasty 
sacrifice to Avammata (mothei earth), of wduch flesh, blood, and 
earth are the mgiedients He cut pieces from Ins own body, 
but as scarcely any blood flowed, his owm uncle, IVIohkam Singh 
of Aloda, jjarted wuth some of his, foi so grand an obligation as 
the letention of Khandcia Mixing his own flesh, and lus uncle s 
blood, with a poition of his ow'ii sandy soil, he foimed small balls 
in dan (gift), for the maintenance of the land to his posterity 
The Dom (bard), who repeated the incantations, pronounced 
the sacrifice accepted, and that seven generations of lus hne should 
lule in ICliandela ^ The biave Kesaii was slam, the town taken, 
and Udai Smgh carried to Ajmei, where he lemained three yeais 
in eaptmty At tlus time, the chiefs of Udaipur and Kash 
determined to cut ofl the roj’^al garrison in IQiandela , but 

^ The fifth, as will be seen hereafter, has been expelled, and authority 
usmped by the Kash bianch of the family, and unless some fortunate change 
should occur, the devotion of Kesan uas useless, and the prophecy must 
fall to the ground 
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apprehensive of the dangei it might occasion to their chief, they 
sent a special messengei to Ajmei, to acquaint the viceioy of 
then scheme, previous to its execution, to prevent his bemg 
imphcated IChandela was surprised, and Deonath and three 
hundred Turks put to the sword The viceroy [399], desirous to 
recover the place, consulted lus pnsonei, who offered to remstate 
hnn if he granted him hberty The Nawab demanded a hostage, 
but the yoimg Rajput said he knew of none but his own mother, 
who wdlingly became the pledge for her son He fulfilled Ins 
agreement, and the viceroy was so pleased with his frank and 
loyal conduct, that on paymg a large nazarana, he restored lum 
to lus capital 

Udai Smgh. — ^Udai Smgh’s first act was to assemble lus brethren, 
in Older to pumsh Manoharpur, whose treacherj’^ had caused them 
so much misery The foster-brother, who commanded on that 
occasion, was agam entrusted mth the command , but he fled 
alter a sharp encounter, and Manoharpur was mvested Seeing 
he had no chance of salvation, he had again recourse to dial 
(stiatagem) There were two feudatories of Nunkaran’s line, 
jomt-holders of lUiajroh, ivho had long been at variance ivith 
Dip Smgh of Kash, the principal adviser of the young Raja of 
lUiandela They were gamed over to the purpose of the Mano- 
harpur chief, who sent them with a private message to Dip Smgh, 
that no sooner should Manoharpur fall than he would be deprived 
of Kash These treacherous proceedings were but too common 
amongst ‘ the sons of Shaikhji ’ Dip Smgh fell into the snare, 
and at break of day, when the trumpets sounded for the assault, 
the drums of the Kash chief Avere heard in full march to lus 
estate Udai Smgh, thus deprived of lus revenge, followed Dip 
Smgh Avho, aware of lus inabihty to cope with his immediate 
chief, fled for succour to Jaipur, and Kash feU a sacrifice to the 
artifices which preserved Manoharpur The great Jai Smgh 
then ruled Amber , he received the suppliant cluef, and piormsed 
lum ample redress, on lus swearmg to become lus vassal and 
tiibutary Dip Smgh swoie allegiance to the gaddt of Jai Smgh, 
and signed a tributary engagement of four thousand rupees 
annually ' 

Supremacy of Jaipur in Shaikhawati. — ^Thus recommenced the 
supremacy of Amber over the confederated ShaikhaAvats, which 
had been thrown off evei smce the dispute regarding the colts 
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of Amiilsai, the ancient maik of homage, when ‘the sons of 
Shaikh]! consisted only of a feiv hundred armed men Shoilly 
after this transaction, Jai Singh proceeded to the Ganges to fullil 
certain rites upon an eclipse, and while performing Ins ablutions 
in the sacied stream, and the gifts for distribution to the priests 
being collected on the bank, he inquired “ nho ■nas present to 
icceive dan that day ? ” The Ivasli chief, spreading out the 
skirt of Ins gaiment, jcplicd, he ivas an applicant Such dan 
(gifts) being only given to mangtas, or mendicants, m ivhieh class 
they put piiests, poets, and [ 400 ] the poor, the Raja asked, laugh- 
ing, “What IS your dcsiie, Tliakui ?” To 11111011 Dip Singh 
rephed, that thiough Ins intercession the son of Fateh Singh 
might obtain Ins fathers share of Khandela , iihich request i\as 
complied with 

Tins occurrence was in ad 171 G, 11 hen the Jats were rising 
into power, and when all the minor Rajas served 111th their con- 
tingents mider the great Jai Singh, as lieutenant of the cmpcroi. 
>Uong with the princes of Karauli, Bhadauiia, Shcopur, and 
many otheis of the third rank, was Udai Singh of Khandela 
Duiing the siege of Thun, the Slnilcliaii at chief 11 as reprimanded 
for neglect of duty, and although he oiied a double allegiance to 
Jai Singh, as his natural hege lord and lieutenant of the king, he 
would not brook the censure from one of his own lace, and in- 
dignantly withdrew fiom the siege Churaman the Jat, having 
contrived to make lus peace with the Sayyid A\azu, when Thun 
was upon the eve of surrender, and Udai Singh being implicated 
in this intrigue, Jai Singh, who was mortified at an occurience 
which prevented the gratification of a long-cherished resentment 
against the upstart Jats, determined that the IvJiandela chief 
should suffer for his audacity. Attended by the imperialists 
under Bazid lOian, and all lus home clans, he laid siege to the 
citadel called Udaigarh Udai Smgh held out a month in this 
castle he had constructed and called by lus own name, when lus 
resources failing, he fled to Naru ^ in Marwar, and lus son, Sawai 
Smgh, presented the keys, throwmg himself on the clemency of 
the conqueror He was well leceived, and pardoned, on condition 
of becoming tributary to Amber. He followed the example of 
the Kasli chief, and signed an engagement to pay aimually one 
lakh of lupees From tlus a deduction of fifteen thousand was 

^ [About 25 miles N W of Jodhpur city ] 
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subsequently inadc, .ind in time being icduced twenty thousand 
more, sixtj -fi\ c Lhousand continued to be the tiibute of ICliandela, 
untiJ the decoi'- of both the parent State and its scion, when the 
•wealvjiess of the former, and the merciless outrages of the pre- 
datoi^’- iJowers, Patlian and IMahratta, rendered its amount xm- 
certain and dilhcult to rcali/e. Moreover, recaUing Ins promise 
to Dip Singh, he rcstoicd the division of the lands as existing 
prior to the murder of Fateh Singh, namely, tliice shares to Sa-wai 
Singli, vith the title of chief of the Shailchaivats, and two to Dhir 
Singh, son of Fateh Singh. The young cousin chieftains, noAV 
joint-holders of Ivliandela, attended then hege loid with their 
contingent , and Ud.u Singh, taking advantage of their absence, 
iMlli the aid of a band of oullaxxcd Larkhams, smpriscd and took 
ivhandcla Attended by the .Jaipui tioops, the son perfoimed 
the dutiful task of expelling Ins fathei fiom his iniieiitance, who 
again lied to Naru, x\hcrc he resided [lOlj uiion a pension of live 
rupees a day, given by his son, mitil Ins death lie, howcvci, 
outlived Savai Singh, vlio left three sons Bmdiaban, who 
succeeded to Kliandela , Shambhu, w'ho had the appanage of 
Ranauh , and Kusal, having that ol Pipiauli 


CHAPTER C 

Bmdrabandas. — Biudiabandas steadfastly adliered to Madho 
Singh in the civil v\ars v^hlch ensued for the gaddi of Amber, 
and the lattei, wdien success attended Ins cause, wished to rew^ard 
the important services of his feudatoiy At his lequest, he 
consented that the paitition of the lands which had caused so 
much bloodshed should be annulled, and that Bindraban should 
rule as sole lord of liliandela Five thousand men were placed 
under his command for the expulsion of the minoi, Indar Smgh, 
grandson of Deo Singh, who made a stout resistance for many 
months , but at length Ins little castle was no longer tenable, 
and he fled to Parsoli, where he agam defended himself, and was 
again on the pomt of surrender, when an unexpected accident 
not only saved him from exile, but lestoied him to his rights 

Brahmans commit Smcide. — ^I’he mercenaries were supjiorted 
at the sole charge of Bmdraban, and as Ins ancestors left no 
treasury, he was compelled to resoit to the contribution called 
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dand fiom lus subjects, not even exemi)ling the hierarchy Piqued ^ 
at this unusual demand, some of the wealthiest Bralunans ex* 
postulated with the Raja on this indignity to the order. But 
their apjieals were disregarded by their cluef, an hose existence 
depended on supphes The loss of inlluence as ancU as ANcalth 
being the fruit of this [402] disregard of their remonstrance, they 
had recourse to that singulai species of revenge termed chandni, 
or self-immolation, and poignardcd themselves m his presence, 
pouiing maledictions on his head ANith their last breath The 
blood of Brahmans noNv rested on the head of Bmdraban , even 
amongst lus personal friends he laboured under a species of ex- 
communication, and lus hege lord, Madho Smgh of Amber, in 
order to expiate lus indirect share in the guilt, recalled lus tioops, 
and distributed tiventy thousand rupees to the Bralmians of 
lus own capital Indai Singh had thus time to breathe, and 
havung collected all lus ictamcis, Aviscly joined the Jaipur army 
assembling undei the command of the celebiatcd Khuslihahram 
Bohia to chastise the Rao of Machcri, who v\as expelled and 
obliged to seek refuge with the Jats In tins service Indar Smgh 
so much distinguished himself, that, on the payment of a nazarana 
of fifty thousand lupees, he recovered lus lost share of Ivliandcla, 
by a legulai paita, or grant, of the Raja 

Tribal Feuds. — ^Peipetual feuds, however, laged bctNNeen these 
two kings of lUiandela, each of uhom had lus castle, or fortified 
palace Each day “ theie ivas A\ar even iii the gates ’ of Ivlian- 
dela, and at the hazaid of piolixity we shall state hoNv it anus con- 
ducted, challenging the lecords of any ciauI AN'ar to jiroduce an 
instance m Avluch all the ties of blood and landrcd AN'crc more 
disregarded than in this helium plusquam civile. 

Indar Smgh had popularity on lus side to balance the other’s 
superior power, and he Avas briskly pushing an attack on Udaigaih, 
the castle of his opponent, AAdien he was joined by Raghunath 
Smgh, the younger son of lus foeman Tins youth, Avho had the 
toAvnship of Kuchor in appanage, helped himself to three more, 
to retain wluch he sided AA^ith lus father s foe Bmdraban, m 
order to create a diversion, salhed out to attack Kuchor, to 
oppose Avhich, lus son, together with his nephcAA^, Pritlu Smgh of 
Ranoh and lus letainers, AA^ithdicAv from the batteries to defend 
It But the attack on Kuchor had already failed, and Bmdraban 
Avas on lus -retreat to regam lOiandela Avhen he Avas intercepted 
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Tlie battle took place outside the cifv. avIiosc gates were sliut 
against friend and foe, to prevent a pell-mell entry At tlic same 
time, tbc siege of Udaigarh vas not slackened , it was defended 
by Goyind Singb the eldest son of Bmdraban, while the batteries 
against it vere commanded bv another near kinsman, Nahar 
Singh of Cherana For several days daily combats ensued, in 
which vere to be seen father and son, uncles and nephews, and 
cousins within every degree of atfinitv, destroying each other 
At lencrth, both parlies were exhausted and a compiomise ensued, 
m which Indar Singh obtained the rights he had so manfully 
vindicated [‘lOn] 

Attack by Najaf Kuli Khan. — At this time, a dying and 
desultory effort to regain his lost pover vas made bv Naiaf Kuh 
lUian, at the head of the imperialists, who, conducted by the 
traitorous I\racheri Rao led the royal army into the lands of the 
confederacy to raise contributions, for whicb he was coidially 
and laudably detested Nawal Singh of Nawalgarh, Bagh Singh 
of lOietn Suraimall of Baswa,^ all chieftains of the Sadhanis, 
unable to comply with the requisitions, were carried off, and 
retained captive till ransomed for many lakhs of rupees , all 
eventuallj’^ raised upon the impoverished husbandman and 
industrious merchant. 

The dm of civil var ha^^ng ended, the ministers of lehgion 
never ceased pouring into the ears of Bmdraban tbe neeessity 
of expiation and oblations for the murder of their brethren, and 
he Avas daily sacrificing the birthright of his childien, in giants 
of the best lands of Khandela, to these drones of society, when 
Go\nnd, the heir-apparent, remonstrated, which was followed 
by the abdication of Bmdraban, who, appropriating five town- 
ships and the impost duties of lUiandela for his support, left 
the cares of government to hiS son ® 

fAbdication of Bmdraban ; Govmd Singh succeeds. — Go’iund 
Singh did not long enjoy the honours of chief of the Raesalots. 
Tlie year of his elevation having produced an unfavourable 
harvest, at the request of his vassal of Ranoh he pioeeeded to 
inspect the crops preparatory to a reduction in the assessment 
Less superstitious than his father, he persevered in, spite of the 

^ [Nawalgarh, about 30 miles N W. of Khandela , Khetii, about the 
same distance N E , Baswa, about 86 miles N N W of Jaipur city ] 

* His second son, Raghunath, had Kuchor in appanage 
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predictions of the astiologer, who told him, “to beware Ihe 
ides {amams) of Pus,” ^ and not to go abroad that day. In the 
course of the cxcuision, one of Ins personal attendants, a Rajput 
of Kajroli, had lost some valuable article entrusted to his charge, 
and the impetuous chief broadly taxed him -with theft IIis pro- 
testations of innocence were unavailing, and considering himself 
dishonoured by the imputation, vliich might possibly be followed 
by some disgraceful punishment, he determined to anticipate his 
chief, and muidered him that niglit Govind left five sons, 
Narsingh, Surajmall (who had Dodia), Ragh Singh, .lav an Singh, 
and Ranjit, all of whom had famihcs 

Murder of Govind Singh : Narsinghdas succeeds. — ^Narsmghdas 
Ins eldest son, succeeded In spite of internal dissensions, 
oceasional chastisement, and pecuniarv exactions from the 
imperial armies, oi those of then immediate hege lord of Amber, 
the confedeiatcd frerage of Shaikhavati had increased their 
territorj’’ and population Only the shadov of a name now 
lemamed to the empire of the Great Mogul , and their ovn lord- 
paramount, satisfied ivith a certain degree of homage, tribute, 
and service on emergencies, was little inclined to trench [404'] 
further upon their national independence. But a new enemy 
had now arisen, and though of their onn faith, far more destruc- 
tive than even the tolerant Islamite Happy were the inhabitants 
of the desert who had an ocean of sand between them and this 
scourge of India, the insatiable Mahratta After the fatal day 
of Merta, where the evil genius of Rajputana enabled De Boigne 
to give the last bloiv to her independence, the desultoiy hordes 
roved in bands through the lands of the confederation plundering, 
murdering, and carrying off captive the principal chiefs or their 
children, as hostages for contributions they could not realise 
, These were dragged about after their armies, until the hardships 
and indignities they underwent made them sell everj’’ article of 
value, or until the charge of keeping, or the trouble of guarding 
them, rendered their prolonged captivity burdensome to the 
wandering Southrons 

^ [The Amavas, or last day of the month, is unlucky for all undertakings, 
and IS Icept as a day of rest by traders, shopkeepers, and craftsmen If the 
last day falls on a Monday, it is specially taboo, and people bath4 in a river 
or pool and make gifts to Brahmans {BQ, is Part i 397) Pus falls in 
January and February ] 
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Maratha Inroads. — ^Lct us follow the path of the harbanans, 
and trace only one day’s acts of outrage I^Hien the Mahiaitas 
entered the lands of the federation, soon after the battle of IMerta, 
they first attacked Bai.^ The inhabitants, Icnowing that thej’^ 
had no hope of mercy from these maiauders, fled, cariying away 
all the effects they could to the larger towms, while a garrison 
of eiglity Rajputs took post in the little castle, to defend the 
point oMionour against this new assailant Bai w’as stormed , 
not one Rajput -would accept of quarter, and all -neie put to the 
sword, The enemy proceeded to ICliandcla, the route marked 
by similar tracks of blood Wien within two coss of the towoi, 
the horde halted at Ilodiganw', and a Pandit “ Avas sent to Rao 
Indar Singh to settle tlic contribution, whicli was fixed at tw’enty 
thousand rupees, besides three thousand m gJius^ (biibe), for the 
Bralunan negotiator The tuo chiefs, w’ho negotiated on the 
part of the joint Rajas of ICliandela, proceeded ivith the Pandit 
to the enemy’s camp , their names were Naw'al and Dahl As 
it w'as out of their power to realise so large a sum, they were 
accompanied by the joint revenue officers of lOiandela as ol, 
or hostage, when to their dismaj^ the Southron commander 
demurred, and said they themselves must remain One of the 
chieftains, -with the sang-froid which a Rajput never loses, coolly 
replied, that should not be, and talang his hulcKa from his attend- 
ant, began unceremoniously to smoke, when a rude Deccani 
knocked the pipe fiom his hand [405] The Tliakur’s sword w^as 
unsheathed in an instant, but ere he had time to use it a pistol- 
ball passed through his brain Dahl Singh’s party, attempting 
to avenge their companion, were cut off to a man , and Indar 
Singh, w'ho had left ICIiandela to learn how the negotiations sped, 
arrived just in time to see his clansmen butchered He was ad- 
vised to regain ICliandela “ No,” replied the intrepid Raesalot , 

^ [Close to the Jodhpur frontier, about 40 miles N W of Jaipur city ] 

- The mmisters of rehgion -wore the only clerks amongst this race of 
depredators, and they wore not behind the most illiterate m cupidity, and 
to say the truth, courage, -when required , and as for skill in negotiation, 
a Mahratta Brahman stands alone , keen, skilful, and imperturbable, he 
■would have baffled Machiavelh himself 

® 0hu8 IS literally ‘ a bribe ’ , and no treaty or transaction was ever 
carried on vathout this stipulation So sacred was the ghus hold, from 
tyrant usage, that the Peshwa ministers, when they ruled the destinies of 
their nation, stipulated that the ghus should go to the privy purse ' 
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" better that I should fall before the gates of Khandela than enter 
them after such disgrace, mthout avenging my kinsmen ” Dis- 
mounting from Ins horse, he turned him loose, his adherents 
following his example , and sword in hand they rushed on the 
host of assassins and met their fate Indar Smgh was stretched 
beside his vassals, and, strange to say, Dahl was the only survivor 
though covered with wounds he ivas taken up alive, and carried 
to the hostile camp 

Such was the opening scene of the lengthened tragedy enacted 
in Shaikhavati, when Mahratta actors succeeded to Pathans and 
Moguls heirs to then worst feelings, without one particle of 
their magnanimity or courtesj'^ But the territory of the con- 
federacy was far too narrow a stage , even the entire plam of 
India appeared at one time too restricted for the hydra-headed 
banditti, nor is there a principality, district, or even toivnship, 
from the Sutlej to the sea, where similar massacres have not been 
knoivn, and but for our interposition, such scenes would have 
continued to the present hour 

Partap Smgh — Partap Singh, who succeeded Ins brave father 
in his share of the patrimony, was at this crisis with Ins mother 
at Sikrai, a strong fort in the hills, ten miles from Khandela 
To save the town, the principal men dug up the grain-pits, selling 
their property to release their minor chief from further trouble 
Having obtained all they could, the enemy proceeded to the lands 
of the Sadhanis Udaipur was the first assaulted, taken, and 
sacked , the walls were knocked down, and the floors dug up in 
search of treasure After four days’ havoc, they left it a rum, 
and marched against the northern chieftains of Singhana, Jhun- 
jhunu, and lUietri On the departure of the foe, young Partap 
and Ins kinsman, Narsmgh, took up their abode in IQiandela , 
but scarcely had they recovered from the effects of the Deccani 
incursion, before demands were made by their hege lord of Ambei 
for the tribute Partap made his peace by assigning a fourth 
of the harvest ; but Narsmgh, in the procrastinating and haughty 
spirit of his ancestors, despised an arrangement which, he said 
(and with justice), would reduce him to the level of a common 
Bhumia landholder 

Devi Smgh. — ^At tins period, a remote branch of the Khandela 
Shaikhawats began to disclose a spirit that afterguards gained 
him distinction Devi Smgh, chieftain of Sikar, a [406] descend- 
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ant of Rao Tiiinall of Kasli, had added to his patrimony by the 
usurpation of no less than twenty-five laige townships, as Loha- 
gariia. Koli, etc : and lie deemed this a good opportunity, his 
chief being embroiled 111111 the court, to make an attack on 
Renasa , but death put a stop to the ambitious views of the 
Sikar chieftain Having no issue, he had adopted Lachhman 
Singh, son of the Shahpura Thakiir , but the Jaipur court, which 
had taken great umbrage at these most unjustifiable assaults 
of the Siliar chief on Ins weaker bicthren, commanded Nandi am 
Haldia (brother of the prime ministei Daulat Ram), eolleeloi of 
the Shaikhawat tribute, to attack and humble bun No sooner 
were the orders of the court jiromulgatcd, than all the Barwatias ^ 
gathered round the standard of the collector, to aid m the redemp- 
tion of their patrimonies wrested fiom them by Sikar Besides 
the Ivhandela chief in person, theie i\ere the Pattawats of Kash, 
Bilaia, and others of Tirmall’s slock , and even the Sadhanis, 
uho little interfered in the affairs of the Raesalots, repaired with 
joj’" inth their tribute and their retainers to the camp of the Jaipur 
commander, to depress the Sikar chief, who was rapidly rising 
over them all Nearly the wliolc troops of the confederacy were 
thus assembled Devi Singh, it may be imagined, was no common 
character, to have excited such umveisal halied , and lus first 
care had been to make strong friends at court, in order to letam 
v hat he had acquired He had especially cultivated the mmistei’s 
friendship, which was now turned to account A deputation, 
consisting of a Ciiondawat chief, the Diwan of Sikar, and that 
important character the Dhabhai, repaired to the Haldia, and 
implored him in the name of the deceased, not to give up his 
infant son to hungiy and revengeful Barwatias The Haldia said 
there was but one way by which he could avoid the fulfilment of 
his court’s command, which was for them, as he approached the 
place, to congregate a force so formidable from its numbers, as 
to exonerate lum from all suspicion of collusion With the 
treasury of Devi Smgh, overflowing from the spoliation of the 
Kaimkham of Fatehpur, it was easy to affoid such indemnity 
to the Haldia, at whose approach to Sikai ten thousand men 

^ Baniatia is ‘ one expatriated,’ from ‘ bar ’ [bajnr] ‘ out of,’ and watan, 
‘ a country,’ and it means either an exile or an outlaw, according to the 
measure of crime whicli caused his banishment from his country [See 
Vo! II p 797] 
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appeared to oppose him Ha^ang made a show of investing 
Sikar, and expended a good deal of ammunition, he addressed 
his court, where his brother was minister, stating he could make 
nothing of Sikar without great loss, both of time, men, and 
money, and advising an acceptance of the proffered submission 
Without waiting a reply, he took two lakhs as a fine for his [407] 
sovereign, and a present of one for himself The siege was broken 
up, and Sikar was permitted to prosecute his schemes , in which 
he was not a httle aided by the continued feuds of the co-partner - 
chiefs of Ediandela Partap took advantage of Naisingh’s non- 
compliance with the court’s lequisition, and his consequent dis- 
grace, to settle the feud of their fatheis, and unite both shares 
in lus own person , and stipulated in return to be responsible for 
the whole tribute, be ready with lus contingent Lo serve the court, 
and pay besides a handsome nazaiana or investituie The 
Haldia was about to comply, when Rawal Indai Smgh of Samod,^ 
chief of the Nathawat clan, interceded for Narsmgh, and inviting 
him on his own lesponsibihty to the camp, acquainted him with 
the procedure of lus iival, in whose name the patent for lUiandela 
was actually made out , “,but even now,” said this noble chief, 

“ I will stay it if you comply with the terms of the court ” But 
Narsmgh either would not, or could not, and the Samod chief 
uiged his immediate departure ; adding that as he came under 
lus guarantee, he was desirous to see him safe back, foi “ such 
were the crooked ways of the Amber house,” that if he prolonged 
his stay, he miglit be involved in ruin m his desiie to piotect him 
Accoidmgly, at dusk, with sixty of his own letainers, he escorted 
him to Nawalgaih, and the next morning he was in his castle of 
Govmdgaih The piecautions of the Samod chief weie not vain, 
and he was repioached and threatened with ihe couit’s dis- 
pleasure, foi peimittmg Narsingh’s departure , but he nobly 
replied, “ he had performed the duty of a Rajput, and would 
abide the consequences ” As the sequel will further exemphfj’' 
the corruptions of courts, and the base passions of kindred,-under 
a system of feudal government, we shall trespass on the reader’s 
patience by recording the result 

Quarrel between Samod and Chaumun — Samod and Chaumun 
are the chief houses of the Nathawat clan , the elder branch 


^ [About 20 miles N of Jaipur city ] 
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' enjoying tlie title of Rawal, with supremacy over the numerous 
vassalage But these two families had often contested the lead, 
and their feuds had caused much bloodshed On the dissrace of 
Indar Singh, as already related, his nval of Chaumun repaiied 
to court, and offered so large a nazarana as to be invested with 
rights of seniority Avarice and revenge were good advocates * 
a warrant was made out and transmitted to Indar Smgh (still 
sennng with the collector of the tribute) for the sequestration 
of Samod Placing, like a dutiful subject, the warrant to his 
forehead, he instantly departed for Samod, and commanded 
the removal of his familj"-, his goods and chattels, from the seat 
of his ancestors, and went into exile in Mai war In after times, 
his Ram had a grant of the village of Piplai, to which the mag- 
nanimous, patiiotic [408], and loyal Indar Singh, when he found 
the hand of death upon him, repaired, that he might die in the 
hands of the Kachlnvahas, and have his ashes buried amongst his 
fathers Tlus man, who was naturally biave, acted upon the 
abstract principle of swamidharma, or ‘ fealty,’ which is not even 
now exploded, in the midst of coriuption and demoralization 
Indar Singh would have been fully justified, accoiding to all the 
principles which govern these States, in resisting the iniquitous 
mandate Such an act might have been deemed rebellion by 
those who look onlj’- at the surface of things , but let the piesent 
loids-paramount go deeper, when they have to decide between 
a Raja and his feudatoiies, and look to the origin and condition 
of both, and the ties which alone can hold such associations 
together 

, ®Partap Smgh secures Possession of Khandela. — To return • 
Partap Singh, having thus obtained the whole of Khandela, 
commenced the demolition of a fortified gate, whence during the 
feuds his antagonist used to play some swivels agamst his castle. 
"While the work of destruction was advancing, an omen occurred, 
foreboding ^ evil to Partap An image of Ganesa, the god of 
wisdom and protector of the arts (more especially of architecture), 
was fixed in the wall of this gate, which an ill-fated and un- 
intentional blow knocked from its elevated position to the earth, 
and bemg of terra-cotta, Ins fragments lay dishonoured and 
scattered on the pavement Notwithstanding this, the demoli- 
tion was completed, and the long obnoxious gateway levelled 
vitli the earth Paitap, having adjusted affairs in the capital. 
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proceeded against Rewasa, -which he reduced, and then laid siege 
to Go-vindgarh,^ aided by a detacliment of the Haldia Ha-ving 
encamped at Giira, two coss from it, and Uvice that distance from 
Ranoli, its chief, who still espoused the cause of his immediate 
head, the unfortunate Narsingh, sent his mimster to the Haldia, 
offering not only to be responsible foi all arrears due by Narsingh, 
but also a handsome douceur, to restore him to his rights He 
repaired to lOiandela, stationed a party in the fortified palace 
of Narsingh, and consented that they should be expelled, as if 
by force of his adlierents, from Go-vindgarh Accordingly, 
Surajmall and Bagh Singh, the brothers of Narsingh, in the 
dead of night, with one hundred and fifty followers, made a 
mock attack on the Haldia’s followers, expelled them, and made 
good a lodgment in their ancient dwelling Partap was highly 
exasperated , and to render the acquisition useless, he oideied 
the possession of a point Avluch commanded the mahall , but 
here he was anticipated by his opponent, whose party now 
poured into lUiandela He then cut off their supplies of water, 
by fortifying the reservoirs and wells, and this brought matters 
to a crisis An action ensued, m which many were killed on each 
side, when [409] the tiaitorous Haldia interposed the five-coloured 
banner, and caused the combat to cease Narsingh, at this 
junctuie, joined the combatants in person, from his castle of 
Go-vindgarh, and a treaty was forthwith set on foot, which left 
the district of Rewasa to Partap, and restored to Narsingh his 
share of IQiandela 

These domestic broils continued, however, and occasions were 
perpetually recurring to bring the rivals in collision The first 
was on the festival of the Ganggor , ” the next on the Ranoli chief 
placing m durance a vassal of Partap, which produced a general 
gatlieiing of the clans both ended in an appeal to the lord-paia- 
mount, -who soon meiged the office of arbitiator in that of dictator 

The Sadhanis, or chieftains of northern Shaildiavati, began 
to feel the bad effects of these feuds of the Raesalots, and to 
express dissatisfaction at the progressive advances of the Jaipur 
court for the establishment of its supremacy Until this peiiod 
they had escaped any tributary engagements, and only recognized 
their connexion with Amber by marks of homage and fealty on 

^ [About 30 miles N of Jaipur city ] 

- [See V’'ol II p GG5, for an account of this festival J 
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lapses, wlucli belonged more to landred than pohtical supeiiority 
But as the armies of the court were now perpetually on the 
frontiers, and might soon pass over, they deemed it necessaiy to 
take measures for their safety The township of Tui, appei tam- 
ing to Nawalgarh, had already been seized, and Ranoh was 
battered for the restoration of the subject of Partap These 
were grievances -which affected all the Sadhams, who, perceiving 
they could no longer preserve their neutrality, determined to 
abandon their interrial dissensions, and form a system of general 
defence Accordingh’-, a general assembly of the Sadliam loids, 
and as many of the Raesalots as chose to attend, was announced 
at the ancient place of rendezvous, Udaipur To increase the 
solemnity of the occasion, and to banish all suspicion of treachery, 
as well as to extinguish ancient feuds, and reconcile chiefs who 
had never met but m hostility, it was imammously agreed that 
the most sacred pledge of good faith, the Nnndab,^ or dipping 
the hand in the salt, should take place 

The entire body of the Sadliam lords, with all their retainers, 
met at the appointed time, as did nearly aU the Raesalots, except- 
ing the joint chieftains of lUiandela, too deeply tainted with 
mutual distrust to take part in this august and national congress 
of all ‘ the children of Shaildiji ’ It was decided in this grand 
council, that all internal strife should cease , and that for the 
future, whenevei it nught occur, there should [4-10] be no appeals 
to the arbitration of Jaipur , but that on all such occasions, or 
where the general interests were endangered, a raeetmg should 
take place at ‘the Pass of Udaipur,’ to deliberate and decide, 
but above all to repel by force of arms, if necessary, the further 
encroachments of the court. This unusual measure alarmed the 
court of Amber, and when oppression had generated determined 
resistance, it disapproved and disowned the proceedings of its 
lieutenant, who was superseded by Rora Ram, -with ordeis to 
secure the person of liis predecessor His flight preserved him 
from captmty in the dungeons of Amber, but his estates, as well 
as those of the minister his brother, were resumed, and all their 
property was confiscated 

Treaty between the Shaikhawats and Jaipur. — The new com- 

^ Nun or lun, ‘ salt,’ and dalma, ‘ to dip, bespatter, or sprinkle ’ [Salt, 
apparently from its power of checking decay, is used in magical rites, and 
IS beheved to be efficacious for scaling evil spirits ] 
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maiider, who was a tailor by caste, was ordered to follow the 
Haldia to the last extrenuLy , foi, m these regions, displaced 
mimsteis and rebels arc identical It was expected, li they did 
not lose then heads, to see them in opposition to the orders of 
their sovereign loid, whose slaves they had so lately proclaimed 
themselves m fact, a rebel mimstei m Rajwara is like an ex- 
Tory or ex- Whig elsewhere, nor does restoration to the coimcils 
of his sovereign, peihaps m a few short months after he earned 
arms against lum, plundered his subjects, and carried conflagra- 
tion in lus toivns, excite nioie than transient emotion The new 
commander was eager to obtain the services of the assembled 
Shaikliawats against the Haldias, but experience had given them 
wisdom, and they not only exacted stipulations befitting their 
position, as the price of this aid, but, what was of more con- 
sequence, negotiated the conditions of their future connexion 
with the lord-paramount 

The first article w'as the immediate rcstoiation of the townslups 
which tlie Ilaldia had seized upon, as Tin, Gwala, etc 

The second, that the couit should disavoAV all pretensions to 
exact tribute beyond rvliat they had voluntarily stipulated, and 
which they would lemit to the capital 

Third, that on no account should the armies of the court 
enter the lands of the confederation, the consequences of which 
had been so strongly marked in the atrocities at IQiandela 

Fourth, that the confederacy ivould fuimsh a contmgent for 
the seivice of the court, which should be paid by the couit Avhile 
so employed. 

The treaty being ratified tluough the intervention of the neiv 
commander, and haAung received in advance 10,000 lupees foi 
their expenses, the chiefs ivith their retainers repaired to the 
capital, and after paying homage to their hege lord, zealously 
set to work to execute its orders on the Haldia faction, wdio were 
dispossessed of their [411] estates But, as observed m the 
annals of the parent State, Jaipur had obtamed the distmction 
of the jhutha darbar, or ‘ lying court,’ of the justness of wlueh 
epithet It afforded an illustration in its conduct to the confederated 
clueftains, who soon discovered the difference between promisdfe 
and performance They had done their duty, but they obtained 
not one of the advantages for wlueh they agreed to serve the 
court , and they had the mortification to see they had merely 
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displaced tlic garrisons of the Haldia foi those of Rora Ram 
After a short consultation, they detcimmed to seek themselves 
the justice that was denied them , accordingly, they assaulted 
in succession the towns occupied by Rora Ram’s myrmidons, 
drove them out, and made them over to then original piopnetors. 
Treacherous Arrest of Narsmgh and other Chiefs. — ^At the same 
tunc, the court liaAong demanded the usual tribute from Narsmgh- 
das, which was always in arrear, he had the imprudence to stone 
the agent, who was a relation of the minister He hastened to 
the Presence, “ threw his turban at the Raja’s feet,” saying, 
he was dishonoured for ever A mandate was instantaneously 
issued for the sequestration of ICliandela and the eapture of 
Narsmgh, who bade his hege lord defiance fiom his castle of 
Govindgarh but his co-paitner, Partap Singh, having no just 
cause of apprehension, remamed m IChandela, which was en- 
\aroned by the Jaipur troops under Asaram His security was 
his ruin , but the ivily Bama (Asaram), who ivished to seize at 
once the joint holders of the estate, offered no molestation to 
Partap, while he laid a plot for the othei He invited his return, 
on the baclian, or ‘ pledge of safety,’ of the Manoharpur chief 
Narsmgh did not hesitate, for lanlc as was the character of his 
countrymen in these degenerate days, no Rajput had ever 
incurred the epithet of Bachancliuk, tenfold more odious than 
that of murderer, and winch no future action, however brilliant, 
could obliterate, even from Ins descendants to the latest posterity 
On the faith of this bachan, Narsmgh came, and a mock negotia- 
tion was cairied on foi the aireais of tribute, and a time fixed for 
payment Narsmgh ictuined to Khandela, and Asaram broke 
up his camji and moved away The crafty Bama, having thus 
successfully thrown him off Ins guard, on the third day lapidly 
retraced his steps, and at midnight surrounded Narsmgh in 
his abode, who was ordered to proceed forthwith to the camp. 
Burning with indignation, he attempted self-destruction, but 
was withheld , and accompamed by a few Rajputs who swore 
to protect or die with him, he joined Asaram to see the issue 
A simple plan was adopted to secure Partap, and he fearlessly 
' obeyed the summons Both parties remamed m camp , the one 
was amused with a negotiation for [412] his liberation on the 
payment of a fine , the other had higher hopes , and in the 
indulgence of both, their vassals relaxed in vigilance While 
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Ihcj^ wcic .il (IiiHicr, a parU pl.iiiltd m anibtisc adc ruslud otil, 
ami bcfoic they could s(i/c Hicir arms, rtiadr capli\< both (be 
clncfb Thej Mere pmioncd bkf felons, put into a <o\crcd 
carnage, despatched under the guard of live hundred imn to Hit 
capital, and found apartments read\ for (hem in (he sfaK -jinson 
ofAnibci iLisanaMom Midi llust jicople, that (he end santdfits 
the means, and the piinte and lus inmisltr congral ulale d each 
other on the complttt success of the selienit Khandela Mas 
dcclaicd khalisa (fiscal), and garrisoned bj (i\e hundred mtn from 
the camp, mJiiIc (lie inferior fcmlatonts, liolding (states detached 
fiom the capital, were rccencd on terms, and c\cn allowed to 
hold then licfs on tlie promise (hat tht> did not disturb the 
sequestrated lands. 


CHAPTER 7 

Dinarnm Bobra organizes an Attack on the Sadbanis. — Dinaram 
Bohra was now (ad 1708-9) prime immstcr of J.iipur, and he 
no sooner Jicard of tlie success of Asaram, than lie jirocceded to 
join him m person, for liic purpose of coliccting the tribute due 
by the Sadliam chiefs ILuing formed a junction with Asararn 
at Udaipur, they inarclied to Parasurarnpiir, .i town in the heart 
of the Sadlianis, whence they issued commands for the tribute 
to be brought, [fldj to expedite whicli, the ministers sent Miis^ 
to all the tow’nsliips of tlic confederacy Tins insulting process 
irritated the Sadhams to such a degree that thej w rote to Dm iram 
to wiihdraAv lus parties instantlj, and retrace lus steps to Jliun- 
jhunu, or abide the consequences , declaring, if lie did so, that 
the collective tribute, of aaIiicIi ten thousand AAas then ready, 
Avould be forthconung ,f\JI had assented to tins arrangement 
but Bagh Singh, brother of the captive prince of Khandela, aaIio 
was so incensed at the faithless conduct of the court, after the 
gieat services they had so recently performed, that he determined 
to oppose by force of arms this infraction of their charter, aaIiicIi 
declared the inviolability of the tenilory of the confederation 

^ Dhiis 13 an expedient to liasten the compliance of a demand from a 
dependent A party of horse piocecds to the tow n«lup, and art commanded 
to receive so much per day tiU the exaction is comphed with If tlie d/iui 
IS refused, it is cousidcretl tantamount to an appevl to aims IDJiusnu 
means ‘ to butt like an ox,’ hence ‘ to coerce ’] 
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so lOng as the tiibute was paid He was joined by five hundred 
men of lOielii, wth which ha^^ng levied contributions at Singh- 
hana and Falelipui fiom the tiaitorous lord of Sikai, he invited 
to then aid the celebrated George Thomas, then carving out his 
fortunes amongst these discoidant political elements 

Battle of Fatehpur, Defeat of Jaipur Army by George Thomas, 

A D 1799. — ^Nearly the whole of the Jaipur mercenary and feudal 
mmy was embodied on this occasion, and although far superior 
m numbeis to the confederation, yet the presence of Thomas and 
his regulars more than counteipoised their numerical inferiority 
The attack of Thomas was irresistible , the Jaipur lines led by 
Bora Ram gave way, and lost several pieces of artillery. To 
redeem ivhat the cowardice and ill-conduct of the general-in-chief 
had lost, the chieftain of Chaumun formed a gol or dense band 
of the feudal clnvalry, which lie led m peison against Thomas’s 
brigade, chargmg to the mouths of Ins guns His object, the 
recovery of the guns, was attained ■with great slaughter on each 
side The Chaumun chief (Ranjit Singh) was desperately wounded, 
and Bahadur Smgh, Pahar Singh, cluefs of the IHiangarot clans, 
with many others, were slam by discharges of grape , the guns 
were retrieved, and Thomas and his auxihaiies were deprived of 
a victory, and ultimately compelled to retreat ^ 

The captive chiefs of IChandela deemed this revolt and union 
of their countrymen favourable to their emancipation, and 
addressed them to this effect A communication was made to 
the discomfited Rora Ram, who promised his influence, provided 
an efficient body of Raesalots joined his camp, and by their services 
seconded their [414] requests Bagh Smgli was selected , a 
man held in high esteem by both parties, and even the court 
manager of Khandela found it necessary to retain his services, 
as it was by his influence only over Ins unruly brethren that he 
was enabled to make anything of the new fiscal lands For this 
purpose, and to preserve the point of honour, the manager per- 
mitted Bagh Smgh to remain in the fortified palace of Khandela, 

^ Franklin, m his Life of Geoige Thomas, describes this battle circum- 
stantially , but makes it appear an affair of the Jaipur court, with Thomas 
aud the Mahrattas, m which the Shaikhawats are not mentioned Thomas 
gives the Bajput chivahy fuU praise for their gallant bearmg — Memoir of 
George Thomas, p 109 [The battle iras fought early m 1799 at Fatehpur, 
about 145 miles N W of Jaipni city (Compton, European Military Adven- 
turers, 146 ff ) ] 
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•with a small party of hi& bicthicn , bul on bfing sciccltd lo lead 
the quotas of lus counliymcn with Ibc court coininnndcr, lie left 
his younger biothcr, J.achhinnn Singh, ns lus deputj. 

Hanwaiit Szngh captures Khandcla — No sooner dul it i each 
the cars of Ilanwant Singh of Snlcdi, son of the c.iptivc Partap, 
that Ragh Singh liad joined the arinj, lhan, in the true spirit of 
these relentless feuds, he determined to atlempl the castle As 
soon as the darkness of night favoured Ins design, he hastened its 
accomphshmcnl, csealaeied it, and put the iiniireparcd garrison 
lo the swoicl Intelligence of this c\cnt readied Ragh Singh 
at Ranch, who inslanth countermarched, and commenced the 
assault, into which e\cn the townspeople entered lieartilj, in- 
sjured as thc\ were with indiunation at the atrocious murder of 
the young chief The daj was extremely hot , the defendants 
fought foi their existence, for their leader could not liojic for 
mercy The assuilanti were served with the best food, such 
was the entlmsiasm, tluit even tiic women forgot their feats, 
and cheered them on as llie ladders A\cre planted against the 
last point of defence Then the while flag was disjilaycd, and 
the gate opened, hut the inurdcier had lied 

[Alanjidas succeeded Dinaram as minister of Jaipur , and Rora 
Ram, notwithstanding lus disgraceful defeat and the lampoons 
of the haids, continued to he collector of the Shaiklmwat tribute, 
and farmed the fiscal lands of Khandcla lo a Brahrrran for twenty 
thousand rupees annually This Brahman, m conjunction with 
another speculatuc brother, had taken a lease of the Mapa 
Ralidaii, or town and tiansit duties at Jaipur, which lla^^ng been 
piofitable, they now agreed to lake on lease the sequestrated lands 
of lOiandela Having not only fulfilled their contract the first 
year, hut put money m their jiocket, they renewed it for two 
more Aided by a party of the Silahposluans ^ of the court, 
the minister of religion showed he was no messcngei of peace, 
and determined to make the most of lus ephemeral power, he not 
only levied contributions on the yet independent feudatories, 
but attacked those who resisted, and carried several of their 
castles sword in hand The brave ‘sons of Raesal’ could not 
bear this new mark of contumely and bad faith of the court, — 
“ to be made the spoit of a tailor and a Brahman,” — and having 
received intimation from the captive [415] chiefs that there was 

1 [Men clad m armour (Irvine, Ar7ny of the Indian MoglniU, 104) ] 
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no hope of their libeily, they at once tlire^v aivay the scabbard 
and commenced a scene of indiscimimale vengeance, -vvluch the 
Rajput often has recourse to vhen urged to despair. TJiey at 
once assailed Ivliandcla, and m spite of the resistance of seven 
thousand Dadujianthis/ dispossessed the I’urolut, and sacked it 
Tiien advancing within the Jaipur domains, they spread terror 
and destruction, pillagmg even the estates of the queen. Fresli 
troops weie sent against them, and aftei many actions the con- 
federacy was broken up The Ranoli chief and others of the 
cider branches made their peace, but the younger branches fled 
tlic country, and obtained saran (sanctuary) and subsistence in 
Slaruar and Bikaner Sangram Singh of Sujawas (cousm to 
Partaji) sought tlie former, Bagh Singh and Suraj Smgh the 
latter, -whose prince gave them lands There they abode in 
tranquillity for a time, loolcing to that justice from the prmce 
winch tnbutarj* collectors knew not , hut when apathy and 
neglect mistook the motive of this patient suffering, he was 
aroused from his indifference to the fate of the brave Barwatias, 
by the tramp of their horses’ feet even at the gates of lus capital 

Sangram Singh headed Ihe band of e-tiles, which spread fear 
and desolation over a gicat portion of Dhundhar In many 
districts they established raUiwah , ® and -wherever they succeeded 
in surprising a thana (garrison) of their hege lord, they cut it up 
itilhout mercy. They sacked the town of ICoh, vuthin a few miles 
of the city of Jaipur, from under whose walls they earned off 
horses to mount their gang Animated by successful revenge, 
and the excitement of a life so suited to the Rajput, Sangram 
became the leader of a band of several hundred horse, bold 
enough to attcmiil anything Complaints for redress poured in 
upon the court from all quarters, to which a deaf ear might have 
been turned, had they not been accompanied with apphcations 
for reduction of rent The court at length, alarmed at tins daring 
desperado, made overtures to him thiough Shyam Singh Sadliam, 
the chief of Baswa, on whose hachan (pledge) Sangram consented 
to appear before lus hege lord As soon as he arrived under the 
■walls of the city, his cavalcade tvas surrounded by aU classes, 
but particularly the Sikli mercenaries, all of whom recogmzed 

^ [See Vol 11 p 863 ] 

" Tbo salvamenta, or blackmail of our own feudal system See Vol I 
p 203 
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ilicir piopcily, some u iioisc, some !i ciiincl, others arms, etc.; 
but none duist advance a claim to llieir o\ui, so danng -nas tlicir 
altitude and soguaidcd their conduct 'J’hc obji ( I ot liic minister 
i\as to secure the person of Sangraiii, regardkss of the infamy 
nliieh Avould attacli to the chief \\ho, at his disirc, had pkdgul 
liimself for his safety But Shjam bmgli ( 1K>], %%ho had heard 
of the plot, gave Sangiain \Mirning In fort^-ciglit hours, in- 
telligence leached the court that Sangram ^\as in Tuar\ali,‘ 
and that, loincd by the Tuars and Larkhanis, he was at the head 
ol one thousand horse He now assailed the 1 irge fiscal towns 
of his piincc , contributions wen demanded, and if the> could 
not be complied with, he earned off m ol (hostage) the chief 
citizens, wlio were afterwards r.insomcd If a delay occurred 
in furnishing eilhci, the place was instant 1}, gncii o\er to pillage, 
which was placed upon a bod> of camels The career of this 
dcterinmed Barwatia was at length closed lie had surrounded 
the town of Madhopur, the estate of one of the queens, when a 
ball sliuck him in the head IIis bodj was earned to Ranoli 
and burnt, and he had his cenotaph amongst the Jujhars • (those 
slam in battle) of lus fathers The son of S.ingram succeeded to 
the command and the icvcngc of his father, and he continued the 
same danng couise, until the court restored his patnmonj* of 
Sipawas Such were the tumultuous proceedings m ShaikJia\ati, 
when an event of such magnitude occurred as to prove an epoch 
in the history of Rajputana, and v^hieh not only was like oil 
effused upon their afllietions, but made them prominent to their 
own benefit in the transaction 

The War on account of Krishna Kunwan. — That grand inter- 
national war, ostensibly for the hand of the Helen of Rajwaia, 
was on the point of burstmg forth The opening scene was m 
Shaikhavati, and the actors chiefly Sadhams It will be recol- 
lected, that though this was but the underplot of a tragedy, 
chiefly got up for the deposal of Raja IMan of Jodhpur, in favour 
of Dhonkal Singh, Raecliand was then Diwan, oi prime minister, 
of Jaipur , and to foiw'ard Ins master's view's for the hand of 
Kiishna, suppoited the cause of the pretender 

New Treaty with Jaipur. — ^The mmistei sent his nephew, 

1 [See Vol II p 876 ] 

[Such cenotaplis, known as 'pahya, are common in Guiarlt (Forbes, 
Ras Mala, 691 , Tod, TFestcia India, 301) ] 
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Kjaparam, to obtain the aid of the Shadchawats, who appointed 
Kishan Singh as interpieter of their wishes, while the Khei ^ 
assembled at ‘ the Pass of Udaipur ’ There a new treaty 
was formed, the mam article of which was the liberation of their 
clneftams, the joint Rajas of Kliandela, and the lenewal of the 
ancient stipulations legarding the non-interferenee of the court 
in their internal arrangements, so long as they paid the regulated 
tribute Kishan Smgh, the organ of the confederation, togethei 
with Kirparam, left the assembly for the capital, where they soon 
returned with the ratification of their wishes On these condi- 
tions ten thousand of the sons of Shaikliji were embodied, and 
ready to accompany their lord-paramount wherevei he nnght 
lead them, receiving pcti, or subsistence, while out of their own 
lands 

These preliminaries settled, Shyam Smgh Champawat (nephew 
of the Pokaian [417] chief), with Kirparam repaired to Klietri, 
whence thej'^ conveyed the young pretender, Dhonkal Smgh, to 
the camp of the confederates They were met by a deputation 
headed by the princess Anandi Kunwar (daughter of the late 
Raja Partap, and one of the widows of Raja Bhim of Marwar, 
father of the pretender), who received the boy in her arms as the 
child of her adoption, and forthwith returned to the capital, 
where the army was forming for the invasion of Marwar 

It moved to IQiatu, ten coss from lUiandela, where they 
waited the junction of the Bikaner Raja and other auxihaiies 
The Shaikhawat lords here sent in their imperative demand for 
the liberation of the sons of Raesal, “ that they might march 
under a leader of their own, equal in celebrity to the proudest of 
that assembled host ” Evasion was dangerous , and in a few 
days their chiefs were formally delivered to them Even the 
self-abdicated Bindraban could not resist this general appeal to 
arms The piinces encariiped in the midst of their vassals, nor 
was there ever such a convocation of ‘ the sons of Shaikliji ’ 
Raesalots, Sadhams, Bhojanis, Larkhams, and even the Bar- 
watias, flocked around the ‘ yellow banner of Raesal ’ The 
accounts of the expedition are elsewhere narrated," and we shall 
only add that the Shaikhawats participated in all its glory and 
all its disgrace, and lost both Rao Narsingh and Ins father ere 
they returned to their own lands 


^ [Tribal levy ] 


2 [Vol II p 1095 3 
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Abliai Singh — Abliai Singh, llie son of Narsingh, succeeded, 
and conducted the contingent of liis countrymen until the ill- 
starred expedition broke up, when they returned to lOiandela 
But the faithless court had no intention of restoring thp lands of 
Khandela Compelled to look about for a subsistence, with one 
hundred and fifty horse, they went to Raja Bakhtawar Singh of 
Machen , but he performed the duties of kindred and hospitahty 
so meanly, that they only remained a fortnight In this exigence, 
Paitap and his son lepaired to the Mahratta leader, Bapu Sindhia, 
at Dausa,^ while Hanwant, m the ancient spiiit of his lace, deter- 
mined to attempt Govindgaih In disguise, he obtained the 
necessary information, assembled sixty of his lesolute clansmen, 
whom he concealed at dusk m a lavine, whence, as soon as silence 
pioclaimed the lioui was come, he issued, ascended the well- 
known path, planted his laddeis, and cut down the sentinels ere 
the garrison was alarmed It was soon mastered, seveial being 
killed and the rest turned out The %vell-known beat of the 
Raesalot nakkara^ awoke the Larkhams, Minas, and all the 
Rajputs ill the vicinity, who immediately repaired to the castle 
In a few weeks the gallant Hanwant was at the head of two 
thousand men, prepaied to act offensively against [418] Ins 
faithless liege lord Khandela and all the adjacent towns sur- 
lendeied, then garrisons flying before the victors, and Khushhal 
Daroga, a name of note in all the intrigues of the darbai of that 
day, earned to couiL the tidings of his own disgrace, which, his 
enemies took caie to proclaim, aiose from his cupidity foi 
though he drew pay and rations for a gaiiison of one hundied 
men, he only had thirty Accompanied by Ratan Chand, with 
two battalions and guns, and the reproaches of his sovereign, he 
Avas commanded at his peril to recover Khandela The gallant 
Hanwant disdained to await the attack, but advanced outside 
the eity to meet it, droA’-e Khushhal back, and had he not m the 
very moment of victory been Avounded, Avhile the Larkhams hung- 
behind, Avould have totally routed them HanAvant Avas com- 
pelled to retreat within the Avails, Avhere he stood tAvo assaults, 
m one of Avhich he sleAV thirty Silahposh, or men m armour, the 
body-guard of the prince , but the only Avater of the garrison 
being fiom tankhas (reservoirs), he was on the point of surrender- 


^ [Twenty-five miles E of Jaipur city ] 
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ing at discretion, when an offer of five to^ATiships being made, lie 
accepted the towns. 

Another change took place in the ministry of Amber at this 
period , and IQiushhahram, at the age of fourscore and four years, 
was liberated from the state-prison of Amber, and once more 
entrusted vuth the adiiunistration of the government This 
hoary-headed politician, who, during more than half a centuiy, 
had alternately met the fro'ivns and the smiles of his piince, at 
this the extreme veige of existence, entered with all the alacrity 
of vouth into the tortuous intrigues of ofTice, aftei witnessing the 
removal of two prime ministeis, his iivals, who lesigned power and 
life together Khushhaliram had remained incaiceiated since the 
reign of Raja Parlap, who, when djung, left tliiee injunctions , 
the first of which ivas, that ‘ the Bohia ’ (his caste) should nevci 
be enfranchised , but if in evil hour his suecessoi should be induced 
to liberate him “ he should be placed uncontiolled at the head of 
affairs ” ^ 

When this veteian politician, whose biogiaphy •nould fill a 
volume," succeeded to the helm .it .laipur, a solemn deputation of 
the principal Shailchawat chieftains repaired to the capital, and 
begged that through his intercession they might be restored to 
the lands of their forefathers The Bohia, who had alwaj’^s kept 
up, as well from [410] sound pimciple as fiom personal feeling, a 
good understanding with the feudality, willingly became their 
advocate uath his sovereign, to whom he lepiesented that the 
defence of the State lay in a willing and contented vassalage 
for, notwithstanding their disobedience and turbulence, thej'^ 
were always ready, when the general weal was threatened, to 
support it with all their power He apjiealed to the late expedi- 
tion, when ten thousand of the childien of Shaikhji were embodied 

^ The second injunction was to keep the olhee of Paujdar, or commander 
of the forces, m the family of Shambhu Smgli, Gugawat, a tribe always noted 
foi their iidehtj'-, and like the Mortias of Mam^ar, even a blind fidehty, to 
' the gaddi whoever was the occupant The third injunction is left blanlc 
in my manuscript 

^ His first act, after his emancipation from the dungeons of Amber, v as 
the delicate negotiation at Dhani, tbo castle of Chand Singh, Gugawat He 
died-at Baswa, April 22, 1812, on his return from Macheri to Jaipui, where 
he had been unsuccessfully attomptmg a reconciliation between the couits 
It will not be foigotten that the independence of the Naruka chief in Macheri 
had been mainly achieved by the Bolira, who was originally the homme 
d’affaires of the traitorous Hamka. 
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in his cause, and what was a better argument, he observed, the ' 
Mahrattas had only been able to prevail since their dissensions 
amongst themselves The Bohra was commanded to follow his 
own goodwill and pleasure , and having exacted an engagement, 
by which the future tribute of the Raesalots was fixed at sixty 
thousand rupees annually, and the immediate payment of a 
nazarana of forty thousand, fresh pattas of investiture were made 
out for Khandela and its dependencies There are so many 
conflicting mterests in all these courts, that it by no means follows 
that obedience runs on the heels of command , even though the 
orders of the prince were countersigned by the minister, the 
Nagas,^ who formed the gariison of IChandela, and the infeiior 
fiefs, showed no disposition to comply The gallant Hanwant, 
justly suspecting the Bohra’s good faith, proposed to the joint 
rajas a coup de mam, which he volunteered to lead They had 
five hundred retainers amongst them , of these Hanwant selected 
twenty of the most intrepid, and repaired to Udaigarh, to which 
he gained admission as a messenger from himself , twenty more 
were at his heels, who also got in, and the rest lapidly following, 
took post at the gateway Hanwant then disclosed himself, and 
presented the fresh patta of IQiandela to the Nagas, who still 
hesitating to obey, he diew his sword, when seeing that he was 
determined to succeed or perish, they reluctantly withdrew, and 
Abhai and Partap were once more inducted mto the dilapidated 
abodes of their ancestors The adversity they had undergone, 
added to their youth and inexperience, made them both yield a 
ready acquiescence to the advice of their kinsman, to whose 
valour and conduct they owed the restoration of their inheritance, 
and the ancient feuds, which were marked on every stone of their 
castellated mahalls, were apparently appeased 

The Shaikhawats attack Amir Khan. — Shortly after, this 
restoration, the Shaikhawat contingents were called out to seive 
agamst the common enemy of Rajputana, the notorious Amir 
Khan, whose general, Muhammad Shah IQian, was closely 
blockaded in the fortress of Bhumgarh, near Tonk, by the whole 
strength of Jaipur, commanded by Rao Chand Singh of Dhani 

[These corps of mihtant devotees were commonly employed m Indian 
Native armies m the eighteenth century (Irvme, Army of the Indian Moghuls, 
163 , Broughton, Letters from a Mahratta Camp, 96, 106, 123 , Russell, 
Tribes and Castes of the Central Provinces, in 157) ] 
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An incident occuried, ivliilc the siege A^as approaelung a suecessful 
conclusion, itIucIi [420] ^^ell exemplifies the ineomgible imperfec- 
tions of the feudal system, either for offensive or defensive opera- 
tions This incident, trI^^al as it is in its origm, proved a death- 
blow to these unfortunate princes, so long the sport of injustice, 
and appears destined to falsify the Dom, who prophesied, on the 
acceptance of his self-sacrifice, that seven successive generations 
of his issue should occupy the gnddi of Idiandela In the dis- 
orderly piocecdings of this feudal airay, composed of all the 
quotas of Amber, a body of Shaikhnwats had sacked one of the 
tOMTiships of Tonic in which a Gugawat inhabitant was slain, and 
his properly plundered, in the indiscriminate pell-mell. The 
son of the Gugauat instantly earned his complaints to the be- 
sieging general, Chand Singh, the head of his clan, who gave him 
a pmty of ihe Silnhposh (wcii in armour) to lecovcr Ins property 
The Shaikhawats resisted, and reinforced their paity, Chand 
Singh did the same , the Kliandela chiefs repaired m person, 
accompanied by the whole confederacy uith the exception of 
Sikar and the Gugawat chief, who had not only the ties of 
clanship, but the dignity of commander-m-chief, to sustain, sent 
cver^’’ man he could sjiare from the blockade Tlius nearly the 
whole feudal array of Amber was collected lound a few hackeries ^ 
(carts), ready to cut each other to pieces for the pomt of honour 
neither vould relinquish the claim, and swords weie already 
dravTi, when the Khangarot chief stepped between them as 
peacemaker, and proiiosed an expedient which saved the honour 
of both, namely, that the plundered property should be permitted 
to proceed to its destination, the ICliandela prince’s quarters, 
who should transmit it, “ of his own accord,” to the commandei- 
m-chief of the army. The Shaikhawats assented, the havoc 
was prevented , but the pride of Chand Singh was hurt, who 
saw in this a concession to the commander of the army, but none 
to the leader of the Gugawats. 

Lachliman Singh, the chief of Sikar, who, as before stated, 
was the only Shaildiaw'at ivho kept aloof from the affray, saw the 
moment was arrived for the accomplishment of his long-con- 
cealed desiie to be lord of Kliandela The siege of Bhumgarh 
being bioken up, in consequence of these dissensions and the 
defection of the confederated Shaikhawats, the Sikar cinef no 

^ [A corruption of Hindi chlialra (Yulo, Ilobson-Jobson, 2nd cd 407 f ) ] 
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sooner saw them move by the circuitous route of the capital, 
than he maiehed direetly for his estates, and throwing aside all 
disguise, attacked Sisa, winch by an infamous stratagem he 
secured, by mveighng the commandant, the son of the late Bohra 
minister Then making overtures to the enemy, against whom 
he had 3 ust been fighting, for the sum of two lakhs of rupees, he 
obtained a brigade of the mercenarj’’ Pathans, under their leaders 
Mann and Mahtab Khan [421], the last of wdiom, but a few days 
before, had entered into a solemn engagement with Hanwant, as 
manager for the minor pimces, to support "whose cause, and to 
abstain from molesting their estates, he had received fifty thousand 
rupees ’ Such nefaiious acts were loo common at that period 
even to occasion remark, far less reprehension 

Siege o£ Khandela — ^The gallant Hanwant now prepared foi 
the defence of the lands which his valour had redeemed His 
foeman ‘made a la'vasli application of the wealth wluch his selfish 
pohey had acqmied, and Rewasa and other fiefs were soon m his 
possession The town of Khandela, being open, soon followed, 
but the castle held out sufficiently long to enable him to strengthen 
and provision Kot, which he determined to defend to the last 
Ha"ving withstood the attacks of the enemy, during three weeks, 
m the almost ruined castle, he sallied out sword m hand, and 
gained Kot, where he assembled all those yet faithful to the 
family, and determined to stand or fall Avith the last stronghold 
of Khandela Tlie other chiefs of the confederation beheld "with 
indignation this unprovoked and avaricious aggression on the 
minor princes of lUiandela, not only because of its abstract 
injustice, but of the undue aggrandizement of this inferior branch 
of the Raesalots, and the means employed, namely, the common 
enemy of their coimtry Many leagued for its prevention, but 
some weie bribed by the offer of a part of the domain, and those 
who were too virtuous to be corrupted, found their intentions 
defeated by the necessity of defending their own homes against 
the detachments of Amir Khan, sent by desire of Sikar to neutrahze 
their efforts The court was steeled against all remonstrance, 
from the unliappy rupture at Bhumgarh, the blockade of which, 
it was represented, was broken by the conduct of the followers of 
Khandela. 

Death of Hanwant Singh. — ^Hanwant and some hundreds of 
Ills biave clansmen were thus left to their own resources During 
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three months they defended themselves in a position outside the 
castle, when a general assault was made on his intrenchments 
He was advised to retreat into the castle, hut he nobly replied, 
“ Ifliandela is gone for ever, if we are reduced to shelter ourselves 
behind walls ” , and he called upon his brethren to repel the 
attack or perish Hanwant cheered on his kinsmen, who charged 
the battalions sword in hand, drove them from their guns, and 
completely cleared the intrenchments But the enemy returned 
to the conflict, which lasted from morn until nightfall Another 
sortie was made , again the enemy was ignomimously dislodged, 
but the gallant Hanwant, leading his men to the very muzzle of 
the guns, received a shot which ended his career The victory 
remained mth the besieged, but the death of their leader [422] 
disconcerted his clansmen, who retired within the fort Five 
hundred of the mercenary Pathans and men of Sikar (a number 
equal to the whole of the defenders) accompamed to the shades 
the last intrepid Raesalot of Khandela 

Tlie next morning an armistice for the removal of the wounded 
and obsequies of the dead was agreed to, during which terms 
were offered, and refused by the garrison As soon as the death 
of Hanwant was known, the Udaipur chief, who from the first 
had upheld the cause of lustice, sent additional aid both in men 
and supplies , and had the Khetri chief been at his estates, the 
cause would have been further supported , but he was at court, 
and had left orders with his son to act according to the advice of 
the chief of Baswa, who had been gained over to the interests of 
Sikar by the bribe of participation in the conquered lands Never- 
theless, the garrison held out, under every privation, for five 
weeks longer, their only sustenance at length bemg a little Indian 
corn introduced by the exertions of individual Mmas At this 
extremity, an offer being made of ten townships, they surrendered 
Partap Singh took his share of this remnant of his patrimony, but 
his co-heir Abhai Singh inherited too much of Raesal’s spirit to 
degrade himself by owing aught to his criminal vassal and kins- 
man It would have been well for Partap had he shown the same 
spirit , for Lachhman Singh, now lord of Khandela, felt too 
acutely the injustice of his success, to allow the rightful heir to 
remain upon his patrimony ; and he only allowed sufficient time 
to elapse for the consolidation of his acquisition, before he expelled 
the young prince Both the eo-heirs, Abhai Singh and Partap, • 
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now reside at Jhunihunu, ivliere each receives five rupees a day, 
from a joint purse made for them by the Sadhams, nor at present ^ 
IS there a ray of hope of then restoration to Khandela 

In 1814, Avhen I\Iisr Sheonaiayan, then minister of Jaipur, was 
involved m great peeuniarj'’ dilTicullies, to get rid of the im- 
portunities of Amir Khan, he cast his cj^es towards the Sikar 
chief, who had long been desirous to liavc Ins usurpation sanctioned 
by the court , and it was stipulated that on the payment of nine 
laldis of rupees (namely, five fiom himself, vith the authority and 
foice of Jaipur to laise the rest from the Sadhams), he should 
receive the paila of investiture of Khandela Amir IClian, the 
mutual agent on this occasion, "uas then at Ranoh, where Lachh- 
man Singh met him and paid the amount, leceivmg his receipt, 
which was exchanged for the grant under the great seal 

Lachhman Singh gams Influence at Jaipur — Immediately 
aftei, Lachhman Singh proceeded to court, and upon the further 
payment [423] of one j ear s tribute in ad\ ancc, henceforth fixed 
at fifty-seven thousand rupees, he received from the hands of his 
liege lord, the Raja Jagat Singh, the khilat of investiture Thus, 
by the ambition of Sikai, the cupidity of the coiiit, and the 
jealousies and avarice of the Sadhams, tlie birthright of the lineal 
heirs of Raesal was alienated 

Lachhman Singh, by his talents and wealth, soon established 
his influence at the court of his sovereign , but the jealousy vhich 
this excited in the Purohit mimster of the day vcrj' nearly lost 
lum his dearly bought acquisition It will be lecollected that a 
Brahman obtained the lease of the lands of lUiandela, and that 
for his extortions he n^as expelled with disgrace He proceeded, 
however, in his career of ambition , subverted the influence of 
his patron Sheonarayan ]\Iisr, forcmg him to commit suicide, 
ruined the prospects of his son, and by successful and daring 
intrigue established himself in the ministerial chair of Amber. 
The influence of Lacliiiman Singh, who was consulted on all 
occasions, gave him umbiage, and he deteimined to get rid of 
him To diive him into opposition to his sovereign was his aim, 
and to effect this “there was no better method than to sanction 
an attack upon Kliandela The Sadhams, whose avarice and 
jealousies made them overlook their tiue interests, readily united 
to the troops of tlie court, and Kliandela was besieged Lachh- 

^ This was written in 1813-14 
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man Singh, on tins occasion, sho-ned he ivas no common chaiacLcr. 
He tranqmlly abided the issue at Jaipur, thus ncutralizmg the 
malignity of Ihe Purolnt, ^^hdc, to ensure the safety of Ivliandela, 
a timely supply of money to the partisan, Jamshid Khan, brought 
Ills battalions to threaten the Puiohit in his camp Completely 
foiled by the sujierioi tact of Kachhinan Singh, the Brahman Avas 
comjiellcd to abandon the undertaking and to return to the 
caiiital, A\herc his angci made him thron aside the mask, and 
attempt to sccuic the person of his enemy TJic Sikar chief had 
a narroAA escape • he fled A\ith hflj hoi sc, hotly pursued by his 
advcrsaiy, aaIuIc liis clfccls, and those of his partisans (amongst 
A\hom A\as the S.iniod chief) A\crc confiscated The Sadhanis, 
led by the chiefs of Khctri and BasAva, cacii after the Puiohit 
had left them, made a bold attempt to capture Khandela, AAhich 
AAas defeated, and Aoung Abhai Singh, A\ho aaus made a puppet 
on the occasion, AAitncssed the last dcfe.it of his hopes 

If necessity or expediency could palliate or justify such 
nefarious acts, it AAOiild be sIioami in the good consequences that 
have resulted from caiI TJic discoid and bloodshed pioduccd 
bj the partition of aufhoiitj bctAAcen the sons of Bahadui [i2Jj 
Singh are iioaa at an end Lachhman Singh is the sole tyiant in 
Ivliandela, and so long as the system Aihieh he has established is 
maint-ained, he niaj l.uigh at the cffoits, not onlj of the Sadhanis, 
but of the court itsell, to supplant him 

Let us, m a fcAV Avords, tiace the family of Lachhman Singh. 
It AAill be recollected that Racsal, the first Baja amongst the sons 
of Shaikhji, had scA'cn sons, the fouith of Avhom, Tirmall (avIio 
obtained the title of Rao), held Kash and its eight y-foui toAMi- 
ships in appanage IIis son, Ilari Singh, AMCsted the distiict of 
Bilara, amUi its one hundred and tAAcnty-live tOAA’iiships, fiom the 
Kaimkhams of Fatchpur, and shoitly aftei, tAA enty-fiA'^e more 
from RcAAasa Sheo Singh, the son of Haii, captuied Fatchpur 
Itself, the chief abode of the Kaimldiams, Aiheie he established 
Inmself IIis son, Chand Singh, founded Sikai, Avhose lineal 
descendant, Dcai Singh, adopted Lachhman Singh, son of his 
near kinsman, the Shahpuia Thakur. The estates of Sikar Avere 
in admirable order Avhen Lachhman succeeded to his uncle, Avhose 
policy Aras of the exteiminating sort Lacliliman impioved upon 
it , and long before he acquired Khandela, had demolished all the 
castles of lus mfeiioi feudatoiies, not even gjiaring that of Shah 
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pura. the place ol lus iiaUMiy, as as BUaia, Balholi, and 
Kasli , and so coiuplclcly did he allo’\> the ties of adoption l.o 
supeisedc those of blood, that his oami lather pieieiicd exile, to 
living undei a son vilio, coveicd with ‘the tnibaii oi Sikai,’ 
foigot the unthoi of his life, and leliied to Jodhinii 

Laehluiian Singh has now' a compaet and inipiOMiig eouiitiy, 
eontainiiig live hundied tow ns and villages, yielding a lev eiiiic 
of eight lakhs oi lupecs. Desiious of tiansiuitting ins name 
to poslciity, he elected the castle of Lachhniangaih,'^ and has 
foililicd many othei sUongholds, lor the delence ol wdiieli he has 
ioimed a little uiniy, wlucli, in these legions, nieiils the title oi 
legulais. coiisistiiig of eight ballahons of Aligol,-* aimed with 
matchlocks, vMtli a brigade ol guns to each ballalion. lie has 
besides an elhcient cavahy, consisting ol one thousand hoise, half 
oi which aie Baigiis,-' oi stipenduiiy , tlie other hall Jagudais, 
iuuing lands assigned foi then suppoit. 'With sueli means, and 
with lus ambition, theie is veii’’ little doubt that, had not the 
alhanec of lus liege loid of Ambei wnth the English Gov cinmeiit 
put a stop to the piedatoiy system, he would, by means of the 
same woitliy allies by whose [12.“) ] aid he obtained IChaiidela,’* 
befoic this tune have made himseli supieme m Shaildiavuiti. 

llavuig thus bi ought to a conclusion tJie lustoiy ol the pinicos 
oi Ivliandela, w c shall giv'^o a biicl account oi the other blanches 
of the Shailvliaw ats, especially the most pow'ciiul, the Sadhani. 

Tho Siidhum Shaikhiuvats. — ^’riic Sadhams aie descended lioin 
Bhojiaj, the tluid sou oi Racsal, and m the division oi ilels 

^ Liobluuungaih, oi Mho cistlo of Lnohlmuin,’ situated upon a lofty 
luouulaui [about 75 luiles N W of Jaipui city], uas oicotocl m S lbb2, oi 
A i> ISOb, though piob vhly on tho nuns of soiuo luoio nuoiout foitioss it 
coiumands a most c\tousi\ o pivsiioot, and is iputo a bcaoou lu that oountiy, 
studded uith lulUcastlcs Tho town is built on tho luodol oi Jaipui, Mith 
logutir stioots lutoiseotuig oaoh othoi at light angles, lu uluoh thoio aio 
lumj Movlthj luoiohauts. Mho 01130} iioifoot Boouiity 

- [Tho 'Allgol, Molt}, exalted tioop,’ Moio iiioguliu inlautiy lu tho 
Maruha sorxico' iSoiuolimcs tho} moio ideutiticd Mith tho fanatieal 
Ghru'is of tho Afghrm fioutioi (lixino, A) my oj the Imimn Moghvh, Ibt, 
\ulo, Hobi'On Johkoti, 2ud od 15) ] 

‘ [C.uah} proMded Mith horses b} tho SUito, Vol 11 p S19 J 
l^audola is s ud to ha % 0 doin od it-s namo fiom tho lUiokh'u l\-ajputs [ij 
Tho Ivholvhai is often luoutioucd in tho Bhatt 1 Annals, m horn i have suppostal 
to be tho GhvUvai, Mho moic coitaml} ludo So} tkic [Tho hhokhais and 
Ghakliais 01 Galkhais aio often oonfoinidod (Bose, Gloaari/, li. 510).J 
hhuideli has foiu thousand houses, and eighty villages dopondont on it 
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amongst lus seven sons, obtamed Udaipur and its dependencies. 
Bhojraj had a numerous issue, styled Bliojam, who arrogated 
their full share of importance in the mfancy of the confederacy, 
and m piocess of time, from some circumstance not related, 
perhaps the mere advantage of locahty, their chief city became 
the rendezvous for the great coimcil of the federation, which is 
still m the defile of Udaipur.^ 

Several generations subsequent to Bhojiaj, Jagram suc- 
ceeded to the lauds of Udaipur He had six sons, the eldest 
of whom, Sadhu, quarrelled with his father, on some ceremomal 
connected with the celebration of the mihtary festival, the 
Dasahra," and quitting the paternal roof, sought his fortunes 
abroad - At this time, almost all the tract now inhabited by the 
Sadhanis was dependent on Fatehpur (Jhunjhunu), the residence 
of a Nawab of the Kaunkhani tribe of Afghans,® who held it as 
a fief of the empire To him Sadhu repaued, and was received 
with favour, and by lus talents and courage rose m consideration, 
until he was eventually intiusted •with the entire management of 
affairs There are two accoimts of the mode of lus ulterior 
advancement both may be coiiecL One is, that the Nawab, 
having no children, adopted young Sadhu, and assigned to him 
Jhunjhunu and its eighty-four dependencies, wjuch he retamed 
on the Kaimldiam’s death The other, and less favourable though 
equally probable account, is that, feeling his influence firmly 

estabhshed, he hmted to his patron, that the to^vnshlp of 

was prepared for his future residence, where he should enjoy a 
sufficient pension, as he intended to retain possession of hiS 
delegated authority So completely had he supplanted the 
ICaimkham, that he found lumself utterly unable to make a party 
agamst the ungrateful Shaikliaw 9 .t He therefore fled fiom 
Jhunjhunu to Fatehpur, the other di’vision of his authority, or 
at [426] least one of his own Ian, who espoused his cause, and 
prepared to expel the traitor from Jhunjhunu Sadhu, in this 

I ^ The ancient name of Udaipur is said to be Kais , it contains three 
thousand houses, and has forty-five villages attached to it, divided mto 
four portions 

® [See Vol n p 680 ] 

® [The Kaimkhani or Qaimkhaiii are a sept of Muslim Ohauhan Eajputs 
found in the Jind State and m Jaipur (Rose, Glossary, lu 267) In the 
Bdj'putana Census Report of 1911, hoirever, they are classed among 
“ Miscellaneous ” Rajput septs (i 286) ] 
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emergency, applied to Ins father, rccpicsting him to call upon liis 
bretliren, as it 'i\as a common cause TJic old chief, i\ho, in his 
son’s success, forgave and forgot the conduct vhich made him 
leave his roof, instantly addressed another son, then serving -wi Ih 
his liege lord, the :Mir7a Raja Jai Singh, m the imperial army, to 
obtain succoui for him , and some regular troops vith guns iverc 
immediately dispatched to reinforce young Sadhii and maintain 
lus usurpation, vhicli vas accomplished, and morco\er Fatchpur 
■\\as added to Jhunjhunu Sadhu bcslo^^ed the former vith its 
dependencies, equal m value to lus o^\n share, on lus brother, for 
his timely aid and both, according to previous stipulation, agreed 
to ackno’tt ledge their obligations to the Raja by an annual tribute 
and nazarana on all lapses, as lord-paramount Sadhu soon 
after vTCsted Smghana, containing one hundred and twents'-fn c 
villages, from another branch of the Kaimkhanis Sultana, vath 
its Chaurasi, or division of eighty-four tovaiships, from the Gaur 
Rajputs , and Khetri and its dependencies from the Tuars, the 
descendants of the ancient emperors of Delhi so that, m process 
of time, he possessed himself of a territory comprising more than 
one thousand towns and \allages Shortly before his death he 
divided the conquered lands amongst his five sons, vhose descend- 
ants, adopting his name as the patronj’mic, arc called Sadham , 
namely, Zoravar Singh, lushan Singh, Naval Singh, Kcsari Singh, 
and Pahar Singh 

Zorawar Singh, besides the paternal and original estates, had, 
in virtue of primogeniture, the town of Cliokn and its twelve 
subordmate %nllages, with all the other emblems of state, as the 
elephants, palkis, etc , and although the cupiditv of the lUietn 
chief, the descendant of the second son, lushan has wrested the 
patrimony from the elder branch, who has now only Chokii. yet 
the distinctions of birth are never lost m those of fortune and the 
petty chief of Cliokn, wath its twelve small townships, is looked 
upon as the superior of Abhai Singh, though the lord of five 
hundred villages 

The descendants of the other four sons, now the most dis- 
tinguished of the Sadlianis, are,i 

Abhai Singh of lUietri , 

Shyam Singh of Baswa , 

^ It must be borne m mmd that this was vritten m 1814 
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Cyan Singli of Nawalgarli , ^ 

Sher Singh of Sultana [427] 

Besides the jiatrimonies assigned to the five sons of Sadhu, 
he left the districts of Singhana, Jliunjliunu, and Surajgarli (the 
ancient Oricha), to be held in joint heirship by the junior members 
of his stock The first, yviih its one hundred and twenty-five 
villages, has been usurped by Abhai Singh of IClieiri, but the others 
still continue to be frittered away in sub-infendations among this 
numerous and ever-spreading frerage 

Abhai Singh has assumed the same importance amongst the 
Sadhanis that Lachhman Singh has amongst the Raesalots, and 
both by the same means, crime and usuipation The Sikar chief 
has despoiled liis senior branch of lOiandela , and the Khetn chief 
has not onty despoiled the senior, but also the junioi, of the five 
branches of Sadhu The transaction which produced the last 
result, whereby the descendant of Sher Singh lost Sultana, is so 
pecuharly atrocious, that it is worth relating, as a proof to what 
lengths the Rajput will go ‘ to get land ’ 

Bagh Singh seizes Sultana. — Paliar Singh had an only son, 
named Bhopal, who being killed in an attempt on Loharu, he 
adopted the younger son of his nephew, Bagh Singh of Khetn 
On the death of Ins adopted father, the Sultana chief, being too 
young to undertake the management of his fief in peison, re- 
mained under the paternal roof It would apfiear as if tins aliena- 
tion of political rights could also ahenate affection and rupture 
all the ties of kindied, foi this unnatural father imbrued his 
hands in the blood of his own child, and annexed Sultana to 
Khetn But the monster grievously suffered for the deed , he 
became the scorn of his lansmen, “ who spit at him and threw 
dust on lus head,” until he secluded lumself from the gaze of 
mankind The wife of his bosom ever after refused to look upon 
him , she managed the estates for her surviving son, the present 
Abhai Singh Ihiring twelve years that Bagh Singh survived, 
he never quitted lus apartment in the castle of Idietri, until 
Gained out to be burned, amidst the execiations and contempt of 
his kinsmen 

^ Nawalgarli contains four thousand houses, enwoned hy a shahrpanah 
or rampart It is on a more ancient site called Rolani, whose old castle in 
rums IS to the south-east, and the new one midway between it and the town, 
built by Nawal Smgh in S 1802, or AD 1746 
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The Larkhanis. — ^Having made the reader sufficiently ac- 
quamted with the genealogy of the Sadhanis, as well as of the 
Raesalots, we shall conclude with a brief notice of the Larkhanis, 
which term, translated ‘ the beloved lords,’ ill accords with 
their occupation, as the most notorious marauders m Rajputana 
Larla is a common infantme appellation, meaiung ‘ beloved ’ , 
but whether the adjunct of Khan to this son of Raesal, as well 
as to that of his youngest, Tajkhan (the crown of princes), was 
out of compliment to some other Muslim saint, we know not 
Larkhan conquered his own [428] appanage, Danta Ramgarh, on 
the frontiers of Marwar, then a dependency of Sambhar It is 
not unhkely that lus father’s mfluence at court secured the 
possession to him Besides this district, they have the tappa of 
Nosal, and altogether about eighty townships, including some 
held of the Rajas of Marwar, and Bikaner, to secure their ab- 
stinence from plunder within their bounds The Larkhams are 
a commumty of robbers , their name, hke Pmdari and Kazzak, 
IS held m these regions to be synonymous with ‘ freebooter,’ and 
as they can muster five hundred horse, their raids are rather 
formidable Sometimes their nominal hege lord calls upon them 
for tribute but being in a difficult country, and Ramgarh bemg 
a place of strength, they pay httle regard to the caU, unless backed 
by some of the mercenary partisans, such as Amir Khan, who 
contrived to get payment of arrears of tribute to the amount of 
twenty thousand rupees 

Revenues — ^We conclude this sketch with a rough statement 
of the revenues of Shaikhavati, which might yield m peace and 
prosperity, now for the first time beginning to beam upon them, 
from twenty-five to thirty laldis of rupees , but at present they 
faU much short of this sum, and full one-half of the lands of the 
confederation are held by the cluefs of Sikar and IQietri — 


Lacluiman Singh, of Silcar, including IQiandela 
Abhai Singh, of Khetii, mcludmg Kotputh, given by 
Lord Lake 

Shyam Singh, of Baswa, mcludmg His brother Ranjit’s 
share of 40,000 (whom he kiUed) 

Cyan Singh, of Nawalgarh, mcludmg Mandao, each 
fifty villages 


Bupees 

800,000 

600,000 

190,000 

70,000 

1,660,000 


Carry forward 
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Eupccs 

Brought forward . 1,G60,000 

Laclilunan Singh, Mendsar, the chief sub-mfeudation 

of Nawalgarh 30,000 

Tam and its lands, divided amongst the tw’^enty-seven 
great-grandsons of Zorawar Singh, eldest son of 
Sadhu 100,000 

Udaipurvati 100,000 

Manoharpur ^ 30,000 

Larkhanis 100,000 

Harramjis 40,000 

Girdharpotas 10,000 

Smaller estates 200,000 


2,300,000 

[429] 

The tribute estabhshed by Jaipui is as follows — 



llupees 

Sadhams 

200,000 

Kiiandela 

60,000 

Fatehpur 

64,000 

Udaipur and Babhai 

22,000 

Kash 

4,000 


350,000 


Thus, supposing the revenues, as stated, at twenty-three lakhs, 
to be neai the tiuth, and the tribute at three and a half, it would 
be an assessment of one-seventh of the whole, which is a fan 
pioportion, and a measure of justice winch the British Govern- 
ment w^ould do well to imitate 

* The Manohaipur chief was put to death by Raja Jagat Singh (iide 
Tkladari Lai’s Journal of a n 1814), and his lands u ere sequestrated and 
partitioned amongst the confederacy the cause, his incituig the Rahtis or 
Eatis (an epithet for the proselyte Bhatti plunderers of Bhattiana) to invade 
and plunder the country 
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CHAPTER 8 

Wl have Urns developed the oiigin and piogiess of the Kathli- 
■nalui tribe, as veil as its scions of Shaikhavati .ind jMacheri To 
some, at least, it may be deemed no iininteicsting object to trace 
in continuity the issue of a fu'gitnc individual, spreading, in the 
course of eight hundred ycais, over a region of fifteen thousand 
square miles , and to know that foi ty thousand of his flesh and 
blood have been maishallcd in the s.ime field, defending, svoid 
in hand, their country and their inincc The name of ‘ countiy ’ 
cairies with it a magical jiovei in the mind of the Rajput The 
name of his wife oi his mistress must ne\ ci be mentioned at all, 
noi that of Ins countiy but vith lespect, or his svord is instantl}' 
unsheathed. Of these facts, numerous instances abound in these 
Annals , yet does the ignorant Pardesi (foreigner) venture to saj' 
there are no indigenous teims cither for paliiotism or gratitude 
in this countiy 

Boundaiies and Extent — The boundaries of Ambei and its 
dependencies are best seen by an inspection of the map Its 
greatest bieadth lies bctv.ccn Sambhar, touehing the Marwar 
frontiei on the west, and the tovn of Suraut, on the Jat frontier, 
east This line is one hundred and tventy Biitisli miles, vhilst 
its greatest breadth from noith to south, including Shaikha\ati, 
IS one hundred and eighty Its form is [130] veiy irreguln We 
may, hoAvever, estimate the surface of the parent State, Dhundhai 
or Jaipur, at nine thousand live bundled square miles, and 
Shaildiavati at five thousand four hundred, m all, fouitcen 
thousand nine hundred square miles ^ 

Population — It IS difficult to determine vith exactitude the 
amount of the population of this region , but fiom the best in- 
formation, one hundred and fifty souls to the square mile vould 
not be too great a proportion in Amber, and eighty in Shaikha- 
vati , giving an average of one bundled and tventy-four to the 
umted area, which consequently contains 185,670 , and when 
Ave consider the very great number of large toivns in this region, 
it may not be above, but rather beloAv, the tiuth Dhundhar, 
the parent country, is calculated to contain four thousand tovn- 

^ [The aiea of the Jaipur State, according to the last suiveys, is 15,579 
square miles ] 
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ships, exclusive of pwreas, or hamlets, and Shaikhavati about 
half that number, of ivlnch Lachhman Singh of Sikar and lUian- 
dela, and Abhai Singh of Khetn, have each about five hundred, 
or the half of the lands of the federation ^ 

Classification of Inhabitants. — Of tins population, it is still 
moie difTicult to classify its vaiied paits, although it may be 
asserted vitli confidence that the Rajputs bear but a small ratio 
to the iest,“ vhilst they may equal in number any individual 
class, except the aboriginal Simas, ivlio, strange to say, are still 
the most numerous The following are the principal tribes, and 
the order in which they follow maj’^ be considered as indicative 
of then relatn e numbers 1 Minas , 2 Rajputs , 3 Brahmans , 
4 Bamas , 5 Jats , 6 Dhakar, or Kirar (qu Kirata ?) , 7 Gujais ® 

The Mina Tnbe. — The Minas aie subdivided into no less than 
thirfy-tvo dislinct clans or classes, but it would extend too mu'ch 
the Annals of this State to distinguish them Moreover, as they 
belong to every State in Rajwara, we shall find a fitter occasion 
to give a general account of them The immunities and privileges 
preserved to the Mmas best attest the tiuth of the original induc- 
tion of the exiled prince of Narwar to the sovereignty of Ambei , 
and it IS a curious fact, showing that such establishment must 
have been owing to adoption, not conquest, that this event was 
commemorated on every installation by a Mina of Kahkoh 
marlang with his blood the iiKa of sovereignty on the forehead of 
the prince The blood was obtained by incision of the gxeat toe, 
and though, like many other antiquated usages, this has fallen 
into desuetude here (as has the same mode of inauguration of the 
Ranas by the Oghna Blnls), yet both in the one case and in the 
other, there cannot be more convincing evidence that these now 
outcasts were originally the masters The Minas still enjoy the 

^ [According to tho census of 1911, tho population of Jaipui State was 
2,636,047, 169 per square mile ] 

“ [The proportion of Rajputs to the total population was, in 1911, 45 
per 1000 ] 

^ [Tho present order, in numbers, of the castes is — Brahmans, Jats, 
Minas, (Jhamars, Banias or Mahajans, Gujars, Rajputs, Mahs Dhakar 
Rajputs arc found in tho Central Ganges-Jumna Duab, and in Rohdkhand 
(Elliot, Supplementary Glossary, 263) There are now 89,000 Dhakars m 
Rajputana Kirar is a term generally applied in the Panjab to traders to 
distmgmsh them from the Banias of Hindustan, and the name has no con- 
nexion with tho Kirata, a forest tribe of E India (Rose, Glossary, ii 662 , 
Pvussell, Tribes and Castes of the Central Provinces, iii 485 ff ) ] 
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most confidential posts about tlie persons of the princes of Amber, 
having charge of the archives [431] and treasure in Jaigarh , they 
guard his person at night, and have that most delicate of all 
trusts, the charge of tlie ratcala or seraglio In the earlier stages 
of Kaclilmaha power, these their primitive subjects had the vholc 
insignia of state, as well as the person of the prince, committed 
to ilieir trust , but piesuming upon this privilege too far, -v hen 
they insisted that, in lea^^ng their bounds, he should leave these 
emblems, the naldcaras and standards, with them, then preten- 
sions were cancelled in their blood The IMinas, Jats, and Kirars 
arc the principal cultivators, many of them holding large estates ^ 

Jats — The Jats nearly equal the Minas in numbers, as well as 
in extent of possessions, and are, as usual, the most industrious 
of all husbandmen 

Brahmans — Of Brahmans, follo^vlng secular as well as sacred 
employments, there are more m Amber than m any other State 
in Raiwara , from w'hich we are not to conclude that her princes 
were moie religious than their neighbours, but. on the contiary, 
that they were greater sinners 

Raiputs. — It IS calculated that, even now, on an emergency, if 
a national war roused the patriotism of the Kachhwaha feudality, 
thev could bring into the field thirty thousand of their km and 
clan, or, to repeat their own emphatic phrase, “ the sons of one 
f itlier,” which includes the Narukas and the chiefs of the Shaikha- 
w.it federation - Although the Kachhwahas, under their popular 
princes, ,is Pajun, Raja ilan, and the Mirza Raja, have performed 
exploits as brilliant as any other tribes, yet they do not now enjoy 
the same reputation for courage as either the Rathois or Haras 
Tins may be in part accounted for by the demoralization con- 
sequent upon their proximity to the IMogul court, and then 
participation m all cncrv.ating vices , but still moie fiom the 
degradations they have suffered from the Mahrattas, and to 
which their western brethren have been less exposed Every 
feeling, patriotic or domestic, became corrupted wherever then 
pernicious influence prevailed 

Soil, Husbandry, Products — ^Dhundhar contains everj^ % anety 

^ [The Minas are a notorious cnininal tnbo (Jf Konnedy, Notes on the 
Onminnl Tnhes tn the Bombay Presidenci/, 207 fT , C Hcrvey, Some liecords 
of Onmf, 1 32S B } ] 

* (fu 1011 tlu re uoro 90,212 Kachliurdins in Rajput inn, of whom about 
tuo think arc m .Taqnn ] 
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of soil, and the kharif and rabi, or autumnal and spring crops, are 
of nearly equal importance Of the former bajia predominates 
over juai, and in the latter bailey over wheat The other giams, 
pulses, and vegetables, reared all over Hindustan, are here pro- 
duced m abundance, and require not to be specified [432] The 
sugar-cane used to be cultivated to a very great extent, but partly 
from extrinsic causes, and still more from its holding out such an 
allurement to the renters, the husbandman has been compelled to 
curtail this lucrative branch of agneultuie , for although land 
fit for iJih (cane) is let at four to six rupees per bigha, sixty have 
been exacted before it was allowed to be reaped Cotton of 
excellent quaht 3 ’- is produced in considerable quantities in various 
distncts, as are indigo and other dyes common to India Neithei 
do the implements of husbandry or then application differ from 
those which have been descnbed in this and various other works 
sufficiently well known ^ 

Farming System — It is the practice m this State to farm its 
lands to the highest bidder , and the mode of farming is most 
pernicious to the interests of the State and the cultivating classes, 
both of whom it must eventually impoverish The farmers- 
general are the wealthy bankers and merchants, who make their 
offers for entire districts , these they underlet in iappas, or sub- 
divisions, the holders of which again subdivide them into single 
-villages, or even shares of a village With the profits of aU these 
persons, the expenses attending collections, quartering of barkan^ 
dazes, or armed police, are the poor Bhumias and Ryots saddled 
Could they only know the point where exaction must stop, they 
would still have a stimulus to activity , but when the crops are 
nearly got in, and all i|ust demands satisfied, they suddenly hear 
that a neiv renter has been installed in the district, havmg ousted 
the holder by some ten or twenty thousand rupees, and at the 
precise moment when the last toils of the husbandman were near 
completion The renter has no remedy , he may go and “ throw 
his turban at the door of the palace, and exclaim dohai, Raja 
Sahib ! ” till he is weary, or marched off to the Kotwal’s chabuira, 
and perhaps fined for malong a disturbance ^ Ebiowing, how- 

1 [Roference may bo made to the artistic mdustry in brass-work (Hendley, 
Jaipur Museum Catalogue , Journal Indian Art, 1886, i No 12, 1891, i 
No 11)] 

® \Ghdbutra, tbo platform on which the Kotwal or chief pohce officer does 
business For the cry doliai see Yule, Hobson-Jobson, 2nd ed 321 ] 
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ever, that there is little benefit to be derived fiom sueh a course, 
they generally submit, go through the whole accounts, make over 
the amount of collections, and with the host of vultures in their 
tram, who, never unprepared for such changes, have been making 
the most of their ephemeral power by battening on the hard 
earnings of the peasantry, retire for this fresh band of harpies to 
pursue a like course Nay, it is far from uncommon for three 
different renters to come upon the same district in one season, 
or even the crop of one season, foi five or ten thousand rupees, 
annulling the existing engagement, no matter how far advanced 
Such was the condition of this State , and when to these evils 
were superadded the exactions called dand, or harar, forced con- 
tributions to pay those aimies of robbers who swept the lands, 
language cannot exaggerate the extent of misery The love of 
country must be powerful indeed which can enchain man to a 
land so misgoverned, so unprotected [433] 

Revenues — It is always a task of difficulty to obtain any 
correct account of the revenues of these States, which are ever 
fluctuating We have now before us several schedules, both of 
past and present reigns, all said to be copied from the archives, 
in which the name of every district, together with its rent, town 
and transit duties, and other sources of income, are stated , but 
the details would afford little satisfaction, and doubtless the 
resident authorities have access to the fountain-head The 
revenues of Dhundhar, of every description, fiscal, feudal, and 
tributary, or impost, are stated, m round numbers, at one crore 
of rupees, or about a million of pounds sterling, which, estimating 
the difference of the price of labour, may be deemed equivalent 
to four times that sum in England ^ Since this estimate was 
made, there have been great alienations of territory, and no less 
than sixteen rich districts have been wrested from Amber by the 
Mahrattas, or her own rebel son, the Naruka chief of Macheri 


The following is the schedule of alienations — 

2 ICliori General Perron, for his mastei Sindhia , 

3 Pahari f rented to the Jats, and retained by them 


^ [The normal revenue is now behoved to be about 65 lakhs of rupees, 
roughly speakmg, £433,000 {IGI, xm 395) ] 

” [This may possibly be Kamban in Bharatpur State ] 
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(^Seized by the Macheri Rao [now in Alwar 
State] 


4 Kanti 

5 Ulcrod 

6 Pandapan 

7 Gliazi-ka-tliana 

8 Rampara (kaxda) 

9 Ganwnn 

10 Rem 

11 Parbeni 

12 Mozpur Harsana 

rr j T 7 - ../'Taken by De Boigne and given to 

13 Kanod or Kanaund M ^ ^ 

^ Murtaza KJian, Baraich, confirmed 

[ in them by Lord Lake 

I Taken in tlic wai of 1803-4., from tbe Blahrattas, 
and given by Loid Lake to Abhai Singli of 
IQietri 

f Granted to Holkar bj’’ Raja Madho Singh , con- 
firmed in sovereignty to Amir IChan by Lord 
Hastings 


14 Narnol 


15 Kotputli 


16 

17 


Tonk 
Rampura | 


It must, however, be borne m mind, that almost aU these 
alienated distiicts liad but foi a comparatively short period 
formed an integral portion of Dhimdhar , and that the major 
part were portions of the imperial domains, held in jaedad, or 
‘ assignment,’ by the princes of this country, in then capacity of 
lieutenants of the emperor In Raja Prithi Smgh’s reign, about 
half a century ago, the rent-roll of Amber and her tributaries was 
[434] seventy-seven laldis and in a very minute schedule formed 
m S 1858 (a d 1802), the last year of the reign of Raja Partap 
Singh, they were estimated at seventy-nme laklis an ample 
revenue, if well administered, for every object We shall present 
the chief items which form the budget of ways and means of Amber 


Schedule of the Revenues of Amber for S 1858 (ad 1802-3), 
the year of Raja Jagat Szngh's accession 
Khahsa, or Fiscal Land 

Rupees 

Managed by the Raja, or rented 2,055,000 

Deori taluka, expenses of the queen’s 

household 500,000 


Carry forward . 2,555,000 

^ Kanod was the fief of Amir Smgh, Khangarot, one of the twelve great 
lords of Amher 
von III 


N 
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I'tip'C# 

Brou/^lil forw.uJ 2. ■>’>*; nOf) 

Shi'iifirdjK sli i, stnaiils of tlu lujusthalt! 200 000 
and t’i\d ofh((is „'00 000 

Ja"irs for the .Sdalipnsli. or in< !i-al-4irius 1 ■50,000 
Ja/Tiis lo arnn, nanuJy, ffii b'dlalion*- <»f 

laf'OdiN t 'ualiv 71 ’ 000 

'J'olal I'is(.d Land . 

Fcndnl lands (of J.nj)nr Proper) 


TJdak,’ oj clianlj lands, clncflj 1o Rralnnans 

Dan and M.ipa, or transit and irnfiosL duties of the 
connlrj’' 

Kaclnhn, of the eajntal, inelndcs loun-duties, 
fines, eontrihniions, etc, etc 

Mint 

Tlundi-bai.i, insuninee, and dues on bills of 
c\chanf<:e 

Fanjdan, or roininandanl of Arnbi r (annn.d fine) 
Do do of (ilj Jaijinr 

Bid’al, petty fines from the Knehahn, oi ball of 
justice 

Sab/iinandi, vepefablc market 


2.019.000 

1 .700.000 
1 ,000,000 

1 no 000 

211,000 

00,000 

00,000 

12,000 

8,000 


10,000 

2,000 


Total Laklis 


Tiibnlei 


rShaikhavati 

[Rai^mat and other ftudalories of 
I Jaipm * 
llvothris of Ilaraoti® 


7,78*1,000 

2 -50,000 

.*10,000 

20,000 


Total 'IVibule 


< 100,000 


Add Tiibutc 


400,000 


Grand Total Rs 8,183,000 

[435] 

^ [Udul a means the rite of oflcnnj? ^^ntcr to decea'-ed relations , hence, 
assignments of lands to Erahtnans at such ntos (If T Colehrookc, Essays 
on the Bdujion and Philosophy of the Hindus, cd 1858, p 115, Monier- 
^iWiams, Brahmanism and Hinduism, tth cd p *101)] 

- Banvnra, Klurni, Saivar, Tsarda, etc , etc 
® Antardah, Ealwnn, and Indargarh 
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If tins statement is correct, and we add-tliereto the Shaikha- 
wat, Ra]awat, and Hara tiibutes, the revenues fiscal, feudal, 
commercial, and tributary, of Ambei, when Jagat Singh came to 
the throne, would exceed eighty lakhs of rupees, half of which is 
khahsa, or appertaining to the Raja — ^neaily twice the personal 
revenue of any other prince in Rajwara This sum (forty lakhs) 
was the estimated amount liable to tribute when the treaty was 
formed with the British Government, and of which the Raja has 
to pay eight laldis annually, and five-sixteenths of all revenue 
surplus to tins amount The observant reader will not fail to be 
struck with the vast inequality between the estates of the de- 
fenders of the countrj'^, and these drones the Brahmans, — a point 
on winch we have elsewhere treated ^ nor can anjdhing more 
powerfully mark the utter prostration of intellect of the Kachh- 
waha princes, than their thus maintaining an indolent and baneful 
hierarchy, to fatten on the revenues which would support four 
thousand Kachhwaha cavaliers With a proper application of 
her levenues, and princes like Raja Man to lead a biave vassalage, 
they would have foiled all the efforts of the Mahrattas , but their 
own foUies and vices have been their lum 

Foreign Army. — ^At the peiiod (a d 1803) this schedule was 
formed of the revenues of Amber, she maintained a foreign army 
of thirteen thousand men, consisting of ten battalions of infantiy 
with guns, a legion of four thousand Nagas, a corps of Ahgols ® 
for police duties, and one of cavalry, seven hundred stiong With 
these, the regular contingent of feudal levies, amounting to about 
four thousand efficient horse, formed a force adequate to repel 
any insult , but when the kher, or levee en masse, was called out, 
twenty thousand men, horse and foot, were ready to back the 
always embodied force ® 

A detailed schedule of the feudal levies of Amber may diversify 
the dry details of these annals, obviate repetition, and present a 
perfect picture of a society of clanslups In this list we shall 
give precedence to the koihriband, the holders of the twelve gieat 
fiefs (baraJi-kothn) of Amber — 

^ See Dissertation on the Religious Establishments of Mewar, Vol II 
p 590 

2 [See pp 1416, 1422 ] - ' 

® [At present the mihtary forces of the State consist of about 6000 
infantry, 5000 Nagas, 700 cavalry 860 artillery-men, and 100 mounted 
on camels (lOI, xiii 397) ] 



Schedule of the names and appanages of the twelve sons of Raja P'lifinraj, whose descendants 
foim the Barah-kothii, or twelve gi eat fiefs of Amber [436] 
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1 [There have been several changes m this list of fiefs since the Author’s time A later, hut apparently maccurate 
list IS given in Eajpuiana Gazetteer, 1879, u 139 An earher list, made m 1790 by W Hunter, appeals m “A 
Narrative of a Journey from Agra to Oujem,” Asiatic Researches, vi 69 ] 
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It A^oU be remaiked that the estates of these, the chief vassals 
of Amber, are, Avith the exception of two, far infeiior m value to 
those of the sixteen great clnefs of MeAvar, or the eight of Marwar , 
and a detailed list of all the inferior feudatories of each Kothri, 
or clan, AA^ould show that many of them liaA’^e estates greatei than 
those of their leaders for instance, Kishan Singh of Chaumun 
has upwards of a laldi, while Ben Sal of Samod, the head of the 
clan (NathaAAat), has only forty thousand , again, the chief of 
Balaheri holds an estate of tlurty-five thousand, Avlnle that of 
the head of his clan is but tAventy-five thousand The repre- 
sentative of the Sheobaranpotas has an estate of only ten thousand, 
wlnle the jumor branch of Gura has thiity-six thousand Again, 
the chief of the lUiangarots has but tAventy-five thousand, while 
no less than tluee jumoi blanches hold lands to double that 
amount , and the mfenoi of the Balbhadarots holds upAvards 
of a lakh, Avlnle the superior of Aehrol has not a thud of tins 
rental. The favour of the piince, the tuibulence or talents of 
indiAuduals, have caused these inequalities , but, hoAvever dis- 
proportioned the gifts of fortune, the attribute of honour ahvays 
remams AAuth the hneal descendant and representative of the 
ongmal fief 

We shall further illustrate this subject of the feudalities of 
Amber by inserting a general hst of aU the clans, Avith the numbei 
of subdivisions, the resources of each, and the quotas they ought 
to furnish At no i emote peiiod this Avas held to be correct, and 
Avdl serve to give a good idea of the KaclihAvaha aiistocracy It 
Avas my [437] intention to have given a detailed account of the 
subdiAusions of each fief, their names, and those of their holders, 
but on reflection, though they cost some diligence to obtain, they 
would have httle interest for the general reader^ 
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Schedule of Ihc Kachhnaha dans the number of fnfs or estates 
tn each , then agqrafatcvutur, and quotas of horse for each estate.^ 
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Ancient Towns — ^^Vc sliall conclude the annals of Arnbci m ith 
the names oi a fei\ of the ancient towns, in mIucIi icseaich may 
iccovei something of past diys 


^ 1 Afullei and nioie correct list ill bo found in RCnptilum Census Iteport, 
1911, 1 255 ] 

- Tlio lirst tnchc aio the Baiah kothns, oi ti\eh o great fiefs of Amber 
® The next four arc of the Knehhnaha stock, but not reckoned amongst 
the K-othiibauds ® 

* The last ten aie foioign chieftains, of ^ uious tubes and elasses 
No doubt great changes liaAc taken place since tjus list nas formed, 
csi^eeiaUj’^ amongst the mercenary Patta'vats, oi Jagiukns The quotas are 
also iiregular, though the qiiahhcation of a cavaliei in this State is reckoned 
at five hiindzed lupees of income 
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Mora. — Nine cos<« ensl of Dausa oi Daosa , built by Moidlnva] 
a Clmuban E'via 

Al)Iianer.“Thice coss east of Lalsont , very ancient , capital' 
of a Chauhan sovcrcignlv 

Bangarli. — Pno enss born Tholui , llie rums of an ancient 
town and castle in (be hills, budt by the old piinces of Dlumdhai, 
prior to the Kacbln\abas. 

Amargarli. — Three coss from ICushalgaih , bmit by the 
Nafr\ ansa 

Bairat.^ — ^Tluec coss from Basai m IMachen, atliibuted to the 
Pandus 

Patan and Gampur. — Botli erected by the ancient Tuar kings 
of Delhi 

Kliarar, or Kbandar — Near Ranlhambhor 

Utgir — On the Chambnl 

Amber, or Ambilceswara, a title of Siva, vhosc symbol is m 
the centic of a Amid oi tank in the middle of the old tonn The 
water co\crs half the hrtgniii , and a piophcc^ ple^aIls, that 
when it IS entirely submerged the State of 'Vmber mil perish ’ 
There arc inscriptions [130]. 

^ [Fort}' two miles NN F of Jnipur cit\, the ancient Vairata (707, ti 
217, /157^ii 212 fT)] 





BOOK X 

ANNALS OF HARAVATI 
BtJNDI 
CHAPTER 1 

Haravati — ^Haravati, or Haraoti, ‘ the^countiy of the Haras,’ 
comprehends two principahties, namely, Kotah and Bundi 
The Chambal inteisects the tenitory of the Hara race, and now 
serves as their boundary, although only three centuries have 
elapsed since the younger branch separated from and became 
independent of Bundi. 

The Hara is the most important of the twenty-four Chauhan 
saUia, being descended from Anuraj, the son of Mamie Rae, king 
of Ajmer, who in S 74-1 (a d 685) sustained the first shock of t)ie 
Islamite arms ^ 

The Origin of the Chauhans. — ^We have already sketched the 
pedigree of the Chauhans,® one of the most illustrious of the 
‘Tlurty-six Royal Races’ of India ® We must, howevei, m this 

^ [The name is said to be derived from that of the Hara Hunas or Huns 
(I A, XI 6) or from Rao Hado or Harraj ] 

® See Vol I p 112 

® According to Herodotus, the Scythic salae enumerated eight races with 
the epithet of ro 3 ml, and Stiabo mentions one of the tribes of the Thyssagetae 
as boasting the title of Rasihi [Herodotus (iv 22) speaks of the Thyssagetae, 
possibly meaning ‘lesser,’ Getae, as contrasted with the Massagetae or 
‘ greater ’ Getae, but he docs not call them ‘ royal ’ , and, in any case, they 
have no conuoxion vith the Rajputs (see Rawhnson, Herodotus, 3rd ed 
lu 209) ] The Rajputs assert that in ancient times they only enumerated 
eight lojal sakham or branches, namely, Surja, Soma, Hay a or Aswa 
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place, enter into it somewliat more fully , and. in doing so, we 
must not discard even the fables of their origin, which will at 
least demonstrate that the human imderstanduig has been 
similarly constructed m all ages and countries, before the thick 
veil of Ignorance and superstition was withdrawn from it So 
scanty are the remote records of the Chauhans, that it would 
savour of affectation to attempt a division of the periods of their 
history, or the improbable, the probable, and the certain Of 
the first two, a separation would be impracticable, and we cannot 
trace the latter beyond the seventh century 

“ \^Tien the impieties of the longs of the warrior race drew 
upon them the vengeance of Parasurama, who twenty-one times 
extirpated that race, some, m order to save their hves, caUed 
themselves bards , others assumed the gmse of women , and thus 
the Singh (horn) of the Rajputs was preserved, when domimon 
was assigned to the Bralimans The impious avanee of Sahasra 
Arjuna, of the Haihaya race, kmg of Maheswar’^ on the Nerbudda, 
provoked the last war, havmg slam the father of Parasurama [440] 

“ But as the chief weapon of the Braliman is his curse or 
blessing, great disorders soon ensued from the want of the strong 
arm Ignorance and infidehty spread over the land , the sacred 
books were trampled imder foot, and mankmd had no refuge from 
the monstrous brood “ In this exigence, Viswamitra, the m- 
structor m arms ^ of Bhagwan, revolved within Ins own mind, 
and deternuned upon, the re-creation of the Chhattris He 
chose for tins rite the summit of Mount Abu,* where dwell the 
herrmts and sages (Mums and Rishis) constantly occupied m the 
duties of rehgion, and who had carried their complamts even to 
the Khir samudra (sea of curds), where they saw the Father of 

(gu Abi ’) Nima, and the four tnbes of Agmvansa, namely, Pramara, 
Panhara, Solanki, and Chauhan Abulgliazi states that the Tatars or 
Scythians were divided into six grand famihes The Rajputs have niam- 
tained these ideas, ongmally brought from the Oxus 

^ [The ancient Mahishmati (IGI, xvu 8 ff ) Sahasra or Sahasra Vahu 
Arjuna, ‘ the thousand-armed,’ of the Haihaya tribe, is the reputed ancestor 
of the Kalachuris of Chedi (Rff, 1 Partu 293,410, Smith, .BRI, 394) ] 

Or, as the bard says, Daityas, Asuras, and Danavas, or demons and 
infidels, as they style the Indo-Scythic tribes from the north-west, who paid 
no respect to the Brahmans 

2 Ayudh-guru [In the previous version (Vol I p 113) the priest is 
Vasishtha ] 

* My last pilgrimage was to Abu 
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Creation floating upon the hydra (emblem of etermty) He 
desiied them to regenerate the -warrior race, and they returned 
to jMount Abu with Indra, Brahma, Rudra, Vislmu, and all the 
inferior divmities, in their tram The fire-fountam {analkund) 
was lustrated twth the waters of the Ganges , expiatory rites 
were performed, and, after a piotracted debate, it was resolved 
that Indra should initiate the work of re-ereation Having 
formed an image {puih) of the diirva grass, he sprinkled it with 
the watei of life, and thiew it into the fire-fountain Thence, on 
pronouncing the sanjtvan mantra (incantation to give life), a 
figure slowly emerged from the flame, beaiing in the right hand 
a mace, and exclaiming, ‘ ilf ai > mar ' ’ (slay, slay) He was 
called Pramai , and Abu, Dhar, and Ujjain were assigned to him 
as a territory. 

“ Brahma was then entreated to frame one from his own 
essence {ansa) He made an image, threw it into the pit, whence 
issued a figure aimed with a sword (Uiadga) in one hand, -with the 
Veda in the other, and a janeo round his neck He was named , 
Chalukya or Solanki, and Anliilpur Patan was appropriated to 
him 

“ Rudia formed the third The image was spnnided with the 
water of the Ganges, and on the incantation being read, a black 
ill-favoured figure arose, armed i\nth the dhanush or bow As 
his foot slipped when sent against the demons, he was called 
Parihar, and placed as the paulvija, or guardian of the gates He 
had the Naunangal IVIarusthah, or ‘ nine habitations of the desert,’ 
assigned him 

“ The fourth was formed by Vishnu , when an image hke 
himself four-aimed, each ha-ving a separate weapon, issued from 
the flames, and was thence styled Chaturbhuja Chauhan, or the 
‘ four-armed ’ The gods bestowed their blessing upon him, and 
Malushmati-nagari as a territory Such was the name of Garha- 
]\landla in the Dwapur, or silver age [441] ^ 

“ The Daityas were watching the rites, and two of their leaders 
weie close to the fire-fountam , but the work of regeneration 
being ovei, the new-born waiiiors were sent against the infidels, 
when a desperate encounter ensued But as fast as the blood of 

^ [There is no' local tradition corroborating the conneiaon of the Chauhans 
with Garha-Mandla, and it is merely a fiction of the Chauhan bards (C 
Grant, Gazetteer Central Provinces, Introd i ) ] 
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the demons "was shed, young demons arose , when the four 
tutelary divinities, attendant on each newly-cieated race,^drank 
up the blood, and thus stopped the multiplication of evil These 
were — 

Asapurna of the Chaulian 
Gajan Mata of the Parihar 
Keonj Mata of the Solanki 
Sancher INIata of the Praraara ^ 

“ When the Daityas were slam, shouts of joy rent the sky , 
ambrosial showers were shed from heaven , and the gods drove 
their cais (vahan) about the firmament, exulting at the Auctory 
thus achieved 

“ Of all the Tlurty-six Royal Races (says Chand, the great bard 
of the Chauhans), the Agmkula is the greatest the rest were 
born of woman , these were created by the Brahmans ' " — 
Gotracharya of the Chauhans, Sama Veda, Somvansa, MadJiuvani 
saklia, Vacha gotra, Panch panAar janeo, Laktanlcan mkas, 
^ Chandrabhaga Nadi, Brighu mshan, Ambika-Bhavani, Balan 
Putia, Kalbhairon, Abu Achaleswar IVIahadeo, Chaturbhuja 
Chauhan ” 

The period of thi-' grand convocation of the gods on Mount 
Abu, to regenerate the Avarnor race of Plmd, and to incite them 
against ‘ the infidel races avIio had spread OA’'er the land,’ is 
dated so far back as the opening of the second age of the Hindus 
a point which Ave shall not dispute Neither shall Ave throAV a 
doubt upon the clrromcles Avluch claim Prince Salya, one of the 
great heroes of the IMahabharata, as an intermediate link between 
Anhal Chauhan and Satpati, who founded Mahishmati, and 

^ [Another title of the Parihar tribal goddess is Chawanda Mata, Avhose 
temple is m the Jodhpur fort (Census Report, Marwar, 1891, u 31) In 
Gujarat the Jadejas worship Asapurna , the Jhalas Adya , the Gohils 
Khodiyar Mata , the Jethvas Vindhyavasini , the Pramars Mandavn , the 
Chavadas and Vaghelas Chamiinda (BO, ix Part i 136) ] 

” It IS by no means uncommon for this arrogant priesthood to lay claim 
to poweis CO equal with those of the Divmity, nay, often superior to them 
Witness the scene in the Ramayana, where they make the deity a mediator, 
to entreat the Brahman Vashishta to hearken to Kmg Vishwamitra’s desire 
for his friendship Can anything exceed this ? Parallel it, perhaps, we 
may, in that memorable mstance of Christian idolatry, where the Almighty 
IS called on to mteicede with St Januanus to perform the annual miracle 
of liquefyirg the congealed blood 
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conquered the Konkan , while another son, called Tantar Pal, 
conquered Asir and Gualkund (Golkonda), planted his garrisons 
m every region, and possessed nine hundred elephants to eairy 
paklials, or water-skins [442] 

Let us here pause for a moment before we proceed with the 
chronicle, and inquire who were these warriors, thus regenerated 
to fight the battles of Brahmamsm, and brought within the pale 
of their faith They must have been either the aboriginal de- 
based classes, raised to moral importance, by the ministers of 
the pervading religion, or foreign races who had obtained a foot- 
ing amongst them The contrasted physical appearance of the 
lespective races will decide this question The aboiigines are 
dark, diminutive, and ill-favouied , the Agnikulas are of good 
statin e, and fair, "with piominent features, like those of the 
Parthian lungs The ideas winch peivade their martial poetiy 
are such as were held by the Scythian in distant ages, and which 
even Brahmanism has failed to eradicate , while the tumuli, 
containing ashes and arms, discovered throughout India, especi- 
ally m the south about Gualkund, where the Chauhans held 
sway,’^ indicate the nomadic warrior of the noith as the pioselyte 
of Mount Aon 

Of the four Agnikula races, the Chauhans were the first who 
obtained extensive dominions The almost universal power of 
the Piamaras is proverbial , but the wide sway possessed by the 
Chauhans can only be discovered with difficulty Their gloiy 
was on the wane when that of the Pramaras was in the zenith ; 
and if we may credit the last great bard of the Rajputs, the 
Chauhans held capite of the Pramaras of Tehngana, in the 
eighth century of Vikiama, though the name of Prithnaj tliiew 
a parting ray of splendour upon the whole line of Ins ancestry, 
even to the fire-fountain on the summit of classic Abu 

The facts to be gleaned in the early page of the chronicle are 
contained in a few stanzas, which proclaim the possession of 
paramount power, though probably of no lengthened duration. 
The line of the Nerbudda, fiom Malushmati, Maheswar, was 
their primitive seat of sovereignty, comprehending all the tracts 
in Its vicinity both north and south Thence, as they multiplied 
they spread over the peninsula, possessing Mandu, Asir, Golkonda, 

^ [This IS a fiction of the bards, and the S Indian buiial -mounds have 
no connexion with the Chauhans (see /G/, n 94) ] 
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and the Konkan , ^ ^\lnle lo the noith, f'14J}] iliov siretdied c\cn 
to llic fouulains of Hic Ganges The following is I ho baid's 
incline of the Chaulian donunion — 

“Fiom ‘ llic seal of goveininenl (lajaslhrm) Maliisliinali, 
the o.illi ol allegiance («») lesounded in fiflv-liso castles The 
land of Talla, Lahore, IMullan, Peslum ii,= Ihc Chauhan in his 
might aiosc and conquered even lo the hills of Badarinath 
The infidels (Asuras) fled, and allegiance Mas proclaimed m Delhi 
and Kabul, mIuIc the counlrj’^ of Nepal he bestOAved on Ihe 
Mallani “ Croivncd amUi the blessing of the gods, he rclurncd to 
IVIahishmati ” 

It has already been observed, lh.it iMahishnnti-Nagari A\as 
the ancient name of Gaihadlandla vhose princes for ages con- 
tinued the surname of Pal, indicative, it is recorded by tradition 
of their nomadic occupation The Alnrs, v\ho occupied all 
Central India, and liav^c left m one nook ( AInnvara) a mcmori.al 
of their existence, vas a bianch of the same race, Alin being a 
synonym for Pal * Bliilsa, Bhojpnr, Dip, Bhopal Eran Garaspur, 
aie a few of the ancient toivns established by the Pals or Pahs , 
and could yve mastei the still unknonn characters appertaining 
to the earl}'^ colonists of India, more light Mould be throMn on the 
history of the Chauhans “ 

A scion from I\Iahishniati, named Ajaipal, established himself 

^ [This S Indian Chauhan empire is a fiction, the object being to provide 
a princely genealogy for the S Indian royal families (sec BG, ix Part i 4S1) ] 

“ The Muhammadan uritcrs confirm this account, for in their e.''rlicst 
recorded invasion, in a n 143, the princes of Lihoio and Ajmer, said to be 
of the same family, are the great opponents of Islam, and combated its 
advance m fields west of the Indus Wo Imow beyond a doubt that Ajmer 
was then the chief seat of Chauhan power 

® The Mallani is (or rather u as) one of the Chauhan Sakha and may bo 
the Malloi who opposed Alexander at the confluent arms of the Indus The 
tribe IS extinct, and was so little Iviiown even five centuries ago, that a pnnee 
of Bundi, of the Hara tribe, intermarried with a Mallani, the book of genea- 
logical affinities not mdicating her being within the piohibited canon A 
more skilful bard pointed out the incestuous connexion, when divorce and 
expiation ensued Vide p 126G 

^ [When Alau d-din stormed Asirgarh in A D 1295 it was a Chauhan 
stronghold The existence of this Ato kingdom rests on the authority of 
Penshta (iv 287) This is doubtful, but it may be based on a hne of AhTr 
chieftains m the Tapti valley (Russell, Tribes and Castes, Central Frounce'^, 

II 20)] 

® AH these towns contain remams of antiquity, especially in the district 
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at Ajmer,^ and erected its castle of Taragarli The name of 
Ajaipal IS one of the most conspicuous that tradition has pieserved, 
and IS always followed by the epithet of Chakiavartin, or um- 
veisal potentate His era must ever lemain doubtful, imless, 
as already observed, we should master the characters said to 
belong to this race, and wluch aie still extant, both on stone and 
on copper® From what cause is not stated (most piobably a 
failure of [444] lineal issue), Prithi Pahar was brought from 
Mahishmati to Ajmer By a smgle wife (for polygamy was 
then unknown to these races) he had twenty-four sons, whose 
progeny peopled these regions, one of whose descendants, 
Manika Rae, was lord of Ajmer and Sambhar, in the year 
S 741, or A D 685 

Manik Rae. — ^With the name of Mamka Rae, the history of 
the Chaulian emerges from obscurity, if not fable , and although 
the bard does not subsequently entertain us with much substantial 
information, we can trace his subject, and see his heioes fret 
their hour upon the uncertain stage, throughout a period of twelve 
hundred years It was at this era (a d 685) that Rajputana 
was first visited by the arms of Islam, bemg the sixty-third yeai 
of the Hejira Manika Rae, then prince of Ajmer, was slain by 
the Asuras, and his only child, named Lot, then an infant of 
seven years of age, was lolled by an arrow while playing on the 
battlements (kunguras) The invasion is said to have been from 
Sind, in revenge for the ill-treatment of an Islaimte missionary 


of Dip, Bhojpur, and Blulsa Twenty years ago, m one of my journeys, I 
passed the rums of Eran, where a superb column stands at the junction of 
its two streams It is about thirty feet m height, and is surmounted by a 
human figure, havmg a glory round his head , a colossal hull is at the base 
of the column I sent a drawmg of it to Mr Colebrooke at the time, hut 
possess no copy [The Eran pillar was erected a d 484^6, as the flag- 
staff of the four-armed Vishnu, by Budhagupta (Smith, HFA, 174, with an 
illustration , IGI, xii 25) ] 

^ It is mdifferently called Aj aimer, and Ajaidurg, the mvmcible hill 
(meru), or invincible castle (diirg) Tradition, however, says that the name 
of this renowned abode, the key of Rajputana, is derived from the humble 
profession of the young Chauhan, who was a goatherd , Aja meanmg ‘ a 
goat ’ m Sanskrit , still referrmg to the ongmal pastoral occupation of the 
Pahs [Ajmer was founded by Ajayadeva about a d HOO ] 

* I obtamed at Ajmer and at Pushkar several very valuable medals, 
Bactrian, Indo-Scythic, and Smdu, having the ancient Pah on one side, and 
the effigy of a horse on the other 
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named Roshan AIi, though the complexion of llic event is more 
hke an entei prise piompted by religious enthusiasm. The 
missionary being condemned to lose liis thumb “ the disjointed 
member flew to Mecca, ” and g.avc evidence against tlic Rajput 
idolater, •\\hen a force was picpaied, disguised ns a caravan of 
horse-merchants, nliich sin prised and slew Dhola Rae and his 
son, and obtained possession of Garhbith, the citadel 

Pueiilc as IS the transaction, its truth is substantiated by the 
fact that the Caliph Omar at this \ciy time sent an army to 
Sind, whose commander, Abu-l-lais, was slam in an attempt on 
the ancient capital, Alor ^ Still nothing but the enthusiasm of 
religious frcn7y could have induced a band to cross the desert 
in order to punish this insult to the new faith 

Whatever were the means, howcvei, by which Ajmer was 
captuied, and Dhola Rae slam, the importance of the e\cnt has 
been deeply impimtcd on the Chaubans , who, in remembrance 
of it, deified the youthful heir of Ajmer . “ Lot putra ” is still 
the most conspicuous of the Chauhan penates The day on which 
he was killed is sanctified, and his effigy then receives divine 
honours from all wdio have the name of Chauhan Even the 
anklet of bells which he wore has become an object of veneration, 
and IS forbidden to be used by the children of this race 

“ Of the house of Dhola Rae of Chaulian race, Lotdeo, the 
heir-apparent by the decree of Siva, on Monday the 12th of the 
month of Jeth, w ent to heaven ” 

Manika Rae, the uncle of the youth {puli a) (who is still the 
object of general homage, especially of the Chauhan fair), upon 
the occupation of Ajmer, retired upon [445] Sambhar, which 
event another couplet fixes, as we have said, in S 741 - Here 

^ [Umar-bin Khaltab, the second Khalifa (a u 634-44) The “ Abul 
Aas ” of the original text possiblj represents Abu-l-lais, “ the ancestor of the 
Laisi Sayyids, Abu-l-lais i Hindi, irlio is mentioned in the Chachnumali, 
who came into Smd with the Arabs, and nas present at the battle in 11111011 
Baja Dahir was slam ” (0 Bavorty, Notes on Afghanistan, 1888, p 671, 
note) ] 

" “ Samval sat sau ilialxs 
Malat hall bes 
Sambhar aya iuii sarast 
MdniL Jtac, Nares ” 

[This quotation is so mcorreot that neither Hi Tessiton nor Major 
Luard’s Pandit is able to restore it The latter cannot make any sense of 
the second hne The date is impossible ] 
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the bald has recourse to celestial inteiposition in ordei to support 
Manika Rae in his adversity The goddess Sakambhari appears 
to him, while seeking shelter from the pursuit of this merciless 
foe, and bids him establish himself in the spot where she mani- 
fested herself, guaranteeing to him the possession of all the ground 
he could encompass with his horse on that day , but commanded 
him not to look back until he had returned to the spot where he 
left her He commenced the circuit, with what he deemed lus 
steed could accomphsh, but forgettmg the injunction, he was 
surprised to see the whole space covered as with a sheet This 
was the desiccated sar, or salt-lake, which he named aftei his 
patroness Sakambhari whose statue still exists on a small island 
in the lake now corrupted to Sambhar ^ 

However jejune these legends of the first days of Chauhan 
power, they suffice to mark with exactness their locality ; and 
the importance attached to this settlement is manifested in the 
title of ‘ Sambhari Rao ’ maintained by Prithiraj, the descendant 
of Manika Rae, even when emperor of all Northern India 

Manika Rae, whom we may consider as the founder of the 
Chauhans of the north, recovered Ajmer. He had a numerous 
progeny, who estabhshed many petty dynasties throughout 
Western Rajwara, giving birth to vanous tribes, which are spread 
even to the Indus The IHiichi,^ the Hara the MoTiil, Nirwana, 
Bhadauria, Bhaurecha, Dhanetia, and Baghrecha, are all de- 
scended fiom him ® The lOiichis were estabhshed m the remote 
Duab, called Sind-Sagar, comprising all the tract between the 
Behat and the Sind, a space of sixty-eight coss, whose capital 
was Khichpur-Patan The Haras obtained or founded Asi 
(Hansi) in Hanana , while another tribe held Gualkund, the 
celebrated Golkonda now Haidarabad, and when thence expelled, 
regained Asir The Mohils had the tiacls round Nagor ^ The 

1 Aa msonption on the pillar at Piroz Shah’s jialace at Delhi, belonging 
to tins family, in which the word saJ ambhai i occurs, gave rise to many in 
genious conjectures by Sir W Jones, flir Colebrooke, and Colonel Wilford 
® CallediKliichkot by Babur 

® [The Bhaurecha and Baghrecha do not appear in modem lists of the 
Chauhan clans {Census Report Rafputana, 1911, i 255 f ) ] 

* In the Annals of Marwar it will be shown, that the Rathors conquered 
Nagor, or Naga-durg (the ‘serpent’s castle’), from the Mohils, who held 
fourteen hundred and forty villages so late as the fifteenth century So 
many of tlie colonies of Agnikulas bestowed the name of serpent on then 
VOL III O 
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Bliadamias liad an ajjpanagc on the Chambal, in a tract ^vlnch 
bears their name, and [410] is still subject to them The 
Dhanetias settled at Shahabnd, Minch by a singulai fatality has' 
at length come into the possession of the Haras of Kotah 
Another branch fi'^cd at Nadol, but never changed the name of 
Chauhan ^ 

Many chieftainships ucrc scattered over the desert, either 
tiusting to their lances to maintain their independence, or holding 
of supeiiois , but a notice of them, hoivesei inteiesting, Mould 
heie, perhaps, be out of place JSlevcn piinccs aie eniimciatcd 
in the Jaga’s c.italogue, fiom Manika Rac to Bisaldco,- a name 
of the highest celebrity in the Rajput annals and a landmark to 
various authorities, mIio olheruise ha\e little in common e\en 
in then genealogies, mIucIi I pass o\ct in silence, Mnth the excep- 


sebUemenls, that I am coiiMncecl all Mere of the Tnh, Takshak, or Nags ansa 
race from Sakndvnpa, vho, sik centuries anterior to Vikramaditya, under 
their leader Seslinaga, conquered India, and nhose cia must bo the limit of 
Agnikula antiquity [’] 

^ The importance of Nadol nas considerable, and is fully attested by 
existing insciiptions as veil as by the domestic chronicle Midivay fiom 
the founder, in the eighth centurj', to its destruction in the twelfth, ^Tas 
Rao Lakhan, mIio in fe 1039 (a d 983) successful!} coped vith the pimccs 
of Nahrvala 

“ Sennaya das sen nnchdUs 
Bar tlauia, Pdian pela pavl 
Dan Ghauhdn vgdit 
Mcibdr Dhanni danel bhari 
Tis 2 )ar Bdo LafJian tlinptpi 
Jo arambha, so Jan ” 

Litoially “ In S 1039, at the farther gate of the city of Patan, the 
Chauhan collected the commeicial duties [da7i) Ho took tribute from tlio 
lord of Jilewar, and performed -whatever ho had a mind to ” [This veiso 
IS so coiiupt that Dr Tessitori has been unable to correct it ] 

Lakhan dreiv upon him the arras of Sabuktigm, and his son ]\Iahmud, 
when Nadol was stopped of its consequence, its temples neie thro-wn 
down, and its fortress was dilapidated But it liad recoieied much of its 
powei, and even sent foith several branches, who all fell under Alau-d din 
m the tlurteenth centuiy On the final conquest of India by Shihabu d din, 
the pnnee of Nadol appears to have effected a compromise, and to have 
become a vassal of the empire This conjecture aiises fiom the sragulaiitj 
of its cuirency, winch retams on the one side the names in Sanskrit of its 
indigenous princes, and on the other that of the conqueror 

- [Vighraharaja, oi Visaladeva, who is said, -with doubtful ti uth, to ha-v e 
wiested Delhi from the Tomaias (Smith, EHI, 387)] 
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tion of the intermediate name of Harsra],^ common to the Hamir 
Raesa as well as the Jaga’s list The authority of Harsraj 
stretched along the Aravalh mountains to Abu, and east of the 
Chambal He ruled from S 812 to 827 { v n 138 to 153), and fell 
m battle against the Asuras, liaving attained the title of Ari- 
murdan " Ferislita says , that “ in a ii 143, the Muslims greatly 
nicieased, when issuing fiom then lulls they obtained possession 
of Kaiman, Peshawar, and all the lands adjacent , and that the 
Raja of Lahore, who w-as of the family of the Raja of Ajmer, 
sent his brother’® against these Afghans, wdio were lemforced by 
the tribes of IHiilj, of Glior and Kabul, just become proselytes 
to Islam ” , ® and he adds, that during five months, seventy 
battles weie fought with success , or, to use the histoiian’s own 
Avords, “m aaIucIi Sipalii saima (General Frost) was Anctonous 
oA’^er the infidel, but Avho returned AA'hen the cold season was 
passed AAUth fresh force The aiinies met [4 <17] betAA^een Karman 
and PeshaAvar , sometimes the infidel (Rajput) carried the Avar 
to the Kohistan, ‘mountainous regions,’ and diOA’^e the Musal- 
mans before him , sometimes the Musalmans, obtaining lemfoice- 
inents, droA^e the infidel by flights of arroAvs to then oAvn borders, 
to winch they ahiaj’s letned Avhen the torrents SAvelled the 
Nilab (Indus) ” 

Wiether the Raja of Ajmer personally engaged m these 
distant combats the chionicle says not According to the Hamir 
Raesa, Haisraj Avas succeeded by Dujgandeo, whose adAi'anced 
post AA^as Bhatner, and avIio oA'^ercame Nasiru-d-dm, from whom 
he captured tAA'clA-^e hundred horse, and hence bDie the epithet of 
Sultan Gralia, or ‘ Kmg-seizer ’ Nasiru-d-dm Avas the title of 
the celebrated Sabuktigm, father to the still more celebrated 
Mahmud Sabuktigm repeatedly invaded India during the 
fifteen years’ reign of his predecessoi Alptigin 

^ Haisraj and Bijai Eaj Avoro sons of Ajaipal, king of Ajmer, according 
to the chronicle 

® [‘ Destroyer of foes ’] 

® This 18 a very important admission of Ferishta, concermng the pioselyt- 
ism of all these tribes, and confirms my hj^iothesis, that the Afghans aie 
converted Jadons or Yadus, not Yahudis, or Jews [The extract in the 
text IS an inaccurate abstract of Penshta’s statement (i 7 f ) The Gain 
Kajputs have no connexion Avith Ghoi ] The Gaui is also a avoU known 
Rajput tnbe, and thev had only to convert it into Ghor Fide Annals of 
the Bhattis 
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Bisaldeo — Pnssm" over the intcimcdnte rci^<?, each of winch 
i", marked h\ some meaiere and iinsatisfacfor% details of bailies 
\\ilh the Isl mute mc arm eat Bie ildeo Tiic father of this imncc, 
iccordiii" to the Ilara genealogists, %\as Dh irmagaj, appaienily a 
title — ‘in faith like .m ckplnni’ — as in the .laga's list is Bir 
Bilandeo, confirmed bv the inscription on the Irinmphal column 
it Delin The last of i\Iahmiurs iinasions oecnircd during the 
icign of Bilandeo, A\ho, at the expense of Ins life, had the gloiv 
of hnmbhng the mights conqueror, and forcing him to relinquish 
the siege of A]incr ^ Before a\c condense the scanty iccoids of 
the hards conccimng Visalade\a,= ^\e m.iy spare a few words to 
eoinmcmoiate a Chanhan who consecrated Ins name, and that 
of ill Ins kin, b\ Ins deeds in tlu fust passage of IMalnmid into 
India 

Guga, Giigga Cliauhan — Cnga Chanhan was the son of Vacha 
llaia, a name of some eelebritj He held the whole of Jangaldcs, 
or the forest lands fiorn the Snllcj to Ilaiiana , Ins capital, called 
Alihiri, or, as jironounccd, Gnga ka Alahra, was on the Sntlcj. 
In deftnding this he fell, with forlj-fi\e sons and sixtj nephews , 
and as it occnircd on SnndaN (Jiohnear), the ninth (naiimi) of 
the month that day is held saeicd to the manes of Gnga by the 
‘ '1 lnrt\ -SIX Classes ■* thronghont Bajjinlana, but especially in-. 
th( (Usert, i {lorlion of winch is ^ct called Gngadco ka thal 
ls\tn his steed, .buadia,' has been immortah/cd [US] and has 
bdomc a favourite n ime for a war-horse flnonghont Rajpntana, 

' [ ]’1h at roiint of I cii-hli (i 00) lacks confiim.ilion see Elliot Dowson 

II f .! fi ! 

- '1 ht t ! sir il modi of wntiinr the name of J{i>-al(leo 

* f / 1 (h ‘■/a r 

* It i-t r. 1 itcdh-v t'lc r ijimt romaiKii Hut Gim i had no ( luklicn , tlint 
I'liu ime ti,!*- lie Liianli.'ii (leiti gaM him t«o luilcw coiiu (jtnti or 

o>>i o’ i\l!i, h he "lU* 111 hu qiircn, anotlu i to his fsinunte mnio, which pro 
decidf'a ‘tfid(Tu (ii i) V lin li hn line n'' fainoii , ,is (Jiie i liiim clf 'Jim 
I’'’!! id I ill ’ipiir ' i’ ( th< \iit I'oi a Mood lion c (it Kathi iw ir who'cimiiH' 

' .1 >% idi ( J’ho'i/h V 1 Mill) m ili i>o ition, v la ri mounted he was a ])ii ci 

of iTi and uhaii tlih hrol < ii in to ill the miim''j:t' i \(rrn> A more perfut 

■ iiid I’l ' ct I'l t- 1 'Jl'i' \tif'ior hioii'dit him with anothtr fAhr^raj). 

It 1 d'lpur to tin o I in, mil tidiiii; to hnne tiam homo, hut the prov 
1' . ii to .« f”!! nd end fi-'rfiil of tlm loiitu ho s r uL .7 iiadin hid n\ 
limit’d 11 ih til tl I P ui ’ rr pi' -.ting " la niitdit ho t^m hrd v or diqip d 

III t’lo mnu d mill' ‘ri fc ti 1 " ' n ipa t i ha !i Im douhl < not v 
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whose mighty men b\Ncai ‘ by the sakha of Guga,,’ foi maintain- 
ing the Rajput fame when IMahinud crossed the Sutlej. 

Tins was probably the last of JMahmud’s invasions, -when he 
marched diiect from JIuItan through the desert He attacked 
Ajmer, wduch was abandoned, and the country aiound given up to 
devasUition and pldnder The citadel, Garlibith, however, held 
out, and IMalmiud was foiled, wounded, and obliged to retreat by 
Nadol,^ another Chauhan jiosscssion, which he sacked, and then 
proceeded to Nahrw'ala, which he captured His barbaiities 
promoted a coalition, which, by compelling him to march tlirough 
the western deserts to gam the vallei’- of Smd, had nearly proved 
fatal to Ills army 

The exploits of Bisaldeo form one of the books of Cliand the 
bard The date assigned to Bisaldeo in the Raesa (S 921) is 
interpolated — a vice not uncommon with the Rajput bard, whose 
periods acquire vcriQcation from less mutable materials than those 
out of which he weaves Ins song - 

Cliand gn cs an ammated pictuie of the levy of tlie Rajjiut 
chivalry, which assembled midcr Bisaldeo, who, as the champion 
of the Hindu faith, was chosen to lead its wariiors against the 
Islamite mv adcr. The Chalukya king of Anhilwaia alone lefused 
to join the confedeiatioii, and in terms which diew upon Inm the 
vengeance of the Chauhan A literal tianslation of the passage 
may be interesting 

“To the Goelwal Jeth, the prince cntiusted Ajmer, sajung, 
‘ On your fealty I depend ’ , where can tins Chalukya find refuge ? 
He moved fiom the city (Ajmer) and encamped on the lake 
Visala,® and summoned liis tributaries and v’^assals to meet lum 

^ Seo note, p 1450, foi remarks on Radol, whence the author obtained 
much valuable matter, consistmg of corns, insciiptions on stone and coppci, 
and MSS , when on a visit to this ancient city in 1821 

- Wo have abundant checks, which, could they have been detailed in 
the carher stage of inquiry into Hindu literature, would have excited more 
mtorest for the hero whoso column at Delhi has excited the inquiries of 
Jones, Wilford, and Colobrookc 

“ This lake still bears the name of Bisal-ka-tal notmthstanding the 
changes winch ha\ o accrued during a lapse of ono thousand years, smee ho 
formed it by damming up the spimgs [About a n 1150 (Watson i A 
50) ] It IS ono of the reservoirs of the Lum river The emperor Jahangii 
erected a palace on the bank of the Bisla Talao, in which bo received the 
ambassador of Janies I of England 
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Mansi Panhar -with the array of Mandor, touched his feet ^ Then 
came the Guhilot, the ornament of the throng , - and the PaA\asar 
[449], with Tuar,® and Rama the Gaur, ivith ]\Iohes the lord of 
Mew at ® The Mohil of Dunapur -with tribute sent excuse ® ^^hth 
folded hands arrived the Baloch,’ but the lord of Bamam aban- 
doned Sind ® Then came the Nazar from* Bhatner,® and the 
Nalbandi from Tatta and Multan IMien the summons reached 
the Bhumia Bhatti of Deraw ar,^’^ aU obeyed , as did the Jadon of 

^ This shows that the Panhai’s were suboramate to the Chauhans of 
A]iner 

“ The respectful mention of the Guhilot as ‘ the ornament of the throng,^’ 
clearly proves that the Chitor pnnce came as an ally How rejoicmg to an 
antiquary to find this confirmed by an mscnption found amidst the rums 
of a city of Mewar, which alludes to this very coahtion > The inscription 
is a record of the friendship mamtamed by their issue m the tweKth century 
— Samarsi of Chitor, and Pnthiraj the last Chauhan kmg of India — on then 
combmmg to chastise the kmg of Patan Anhilwara, “in hke manner as 
did Bisaldeo and Tejsi of old mute against the foe, so,” etc etc How 
Tejsi was the grandfather of Hawal Samarsi, who was killed in opposmg 
the final Slushm mvasion, on the Ghaggar, after one of the longest reigns 
m then annals from which we calculate that Tejsi must have sa^on the 
throne about the year S 1120 (a d 1064) [Tej Smgh is mentioned m 
mscnptions of A n 1260, 1265, 1267 (Erskme n B 10) ] His youth and 
mexpenence would account for his actmg subordmately to the Chauhan 
of Ajmer The name of Udayaditya further confirms the date, as will bo 
mentioned m the text His date has been fully settled by various mscnp- 
tions foimd by the author (See Transactions Eoyal Asiatic Society, voL i 
p 223 ) 

® This Tuar must have been one of the Delhi vassals, whose monarch 
was of this race 

* The Gaur was a celebrated tribe, and amongst the most illustnous of 
the Chauhan feudatones , a branch until a few years ago held Sui-Supar 
and about mne lakhs of temtory I have no doubt the Gaur appanage 
was west of the Indus, and that this tribe on conversion became the 
Ghor [’] 

“ The Meo race of Mewat is well known , aU are Muhammadans now 

® The jMohils have been sufllciently discussed 

' The Baloch was evidently Hindu at this tune , and as I have repeatedly 
said, of Jat or Gete ongm 

® ‘ The lord of Bamam,’ m other places called Bamanwasa, must apply 
to the ancient Bahmanabad, or Dewal, on whose site the modem Tatta is 
built [See Smith, EEI, 103 ] 

® See Annals of Jaisalmer 

AU this evmces supremacy over the princes of this region ; the Sodha, 
the Samma, and Sumra 

Of Derawar we have spoken in the text 
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Malam\as ^ The I\Ion = and Bargujar - also joined 'ndli the 
IvachliM alias of iVntarvcd = The subjugated I\Ieras worshipped 
Ins feet ® Then c<une the anay of Takatpui , headed by the 
Gochval Jeth ^ Jlounled in haste came Udaya Piamar,® with 
the Nln^an ® and the Dor,’ the Chandel,’ and the Daluma ” ® 

In this shoit pissagc a text is affoided for a dissertation on 
the Mhole genealogical history of Rajputana at that period "Such 
ex ti acts from the more ancient bards, incoriioiated m the ^^orks 
of then successors, ho'\\c\er laconic, afford decisive CMdencc [450] 
that their poetic chionieles boie ah\n 3 ^s the same chaiacter , 
for this passage is introduced by Chand merely as a preface to 
the history of Ins oun prince, Prithiraj, the descendant of 
Bisaldeo 

A similar passage uas given from the ancient chronicles of 
ISIcvar, recoiding an invasion of the IMushms, of which the 
histones of the invaders Iia\ e left no trace (Vol I p 287) The 
e^^dencc of both is incontestable, e\ery name affords a syn- 
chronism not to be disputed , and though the isolated passage 
•would afford a very faint ray of light to tlie explorer of those days 
of darkness, yet ■v\hcn the same industrious research has pervaded 
the annals of all these races, a flood of illumination pours upon us, 
.lud we can at least tell who the races veie who held sway in these 
regions a thousand j ears ago 

Amidst meagre, jejune, and unsatisfactory details, tho annahst 
of Rajputana must be content to vade on, in ordei to obtam some 
solid foundation for the Instoiy of the tribes , but such facts as 
these stimulate Ins exertions and reward lus toil without them, 

^ Jlalanwas wo know not 

" ThoMons, the Kachhw alias and Bargujars require no further notice 
[Antarved, the Ganges Jumna Duab ] 

® Tho Moras inhabited the Aravalli 

^ Takatpur is tho modem Toda, near Tonk, where theio are fine lomains 

^ Udayaditya, now' a landmark in Hindu history 

® See Annals of Shailchavati foi tho Nirwans, w ho held Khandela as a 
fief of Ajmer 

’ Tho Dor and Chandcl were wclt-kno-wn tubes, the latter contended 
with Pnthiraj, who deprived them of Maboba and Kalanjar, and all modem 
Bundelkhand 

® The renowned Daluma was lord of Bayana ; also called Drumadhar 
[The ancient name was Sripatha (lOI, "vu 137) This catalogue of the 
chiefs IS the work of the Chauhan bard, desirous of exaltmg the dignity of 
his tube, and is not historical ] 
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his task ■v'v ould be liopeless To each of the twenty- tribes enumer- 
ated, formed under the standard of the Chauhan, we append a 
separate notice, for the satisfaction of the few who can appreciate 
their importance while some general remarks may suffice as a 
connexion with the immediate object of research, the Haras 
descended from Bisaldeo 

In the first place, it is of no small moment to be enabled to 
adjust the_^date of Bisaldeo, the most important name in the annals 
of the Chauhans from IMamk Rae to Pnthiraj, and a shp from the 
genealogical tree will elucidate our remarks [451] '‘■ 

The Delhi PiUar — ^The name of Bisaldeo (Visaladeva) heads 
the inscription on the celebrated column erected m the centre of 
Firoz Shah’s palace at Dellu Tins column, alluded to b 3 ’ Chand, 
as “ teUing the fame of the Cliohan,*’ was “ placed at Nigainbhod,” 
a place of pilgrimage on the Jumna, a few miles below Dellu 
whence it must have been removed to its present smgular position ~ 

The inscription commences and ends with the same date, 
namelj', 15th of the month Baisakh, S 1220 If correetlj* copied 
it can have no referenee to Bisaldeo, excepting as the ancestor of 
Prativa Chahimiana tilaka Sakambhari bhupati , or ‘ Pritluraja 
Chauhan, the anomted of Sambhar, Lord of the earth, who ruled 
at Delhi m S 1220 and was slain m S 1249, letammg the ancient 
epithet of ‘ Lord of Sambhar,’ one of the eailj' seats of their 
power ® The second stanza however, teUs us we must distrust 

^ [These statements regarding the Chauhan dynasty are inconsistent 
mth the BijoUi inscription, and Cunningham {ASB, i 167) finds it impos- 
sible to make any satisfactory arrangement, either of the names of the 
prmces, or of the length of their reigns The facts, as far as they can be 
ascertamed, are given by Smith {EHI, 886 if ) Cimmngham {pp at n 
256) pomts out the author twice ignoies the date of A n 1163 of Visaladeva 
on the Delhi pillar, to make him an opponent of Mahmud in the beginnmg 
of the eleventh century “ In one place he gives to Hansraj, whom the 
Hara bard assigns to the yeai a d 770, the honour of conquering Sabuktigin, 
which m another place he gives to his successor Du]gandeo ’ He concludes 
that the chief cause of error is the identification of two different prmces of 
the name of Visaladeva as one person For his discussion see ASB, n 
256 f] 

- See Asiatic Researches, vol i p 379, vol vu p ISO, and-vol ix p 453 
[Nigambhod Ghat is immediately outside the north m all of Shahjahanabad, 
and above, not below, the city of Delhi (ASi?, 1 136 161 164)] 

® I brought away an mscnption of this- the last Chauhan emperor, 
from the rums of his palace at Hasi or Hansi, dated S 1224 See' comments 
th&veon, Transactions of the Royal Astatic Soaeti/, xol i p 133 
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the first of the U\o dates, and read 1120 (instead of 1220), when 
Visalade\a “exterminated the barbarians” from Ar 5 *a\arta ^ 
The numerals 1 and 2 in Sanskrit are easily mistaken If, how- 
c\ei it is decidedh 1220, then the '4\hole inscription belongs to 
Prativa Chahumana, between •nhom and Visala no less than six 
princes intervene,' and the opening is mciely to introduce 
Piithiiaia’s lineage, in vhicli the scidptoi has foisted in the date 

I feel inclined to assign the first stanza to Visalade\ a CBisaldco), 
.md Avhat follows to Ins descendant Prithiraj ■^^ho by a conceit 
may ha\ e availed himself of the anniversary' of the victory of his 
ancestor, to record his own exploits These exploits vere pre- 
cisely of the same nature — successful ■\\ar against the Islamite, 
in wluch each drove him from Aryavarta ; for even the IMusIim 
ivnters acknowledge that Shihabu-d-din was often ignominiously 
defeated before he finally succeeded m malong a conquest of 
northern India [433] 

Date of Visaladeva. — If, as I surmise, the first stanza belongs 
to Bisaldeo, the date is S 1120, or a d 1064, and this grand 

' These uiscnptions, while they ha^ o given rise to ingenious interpreki 
tions, deinonstnte the httle value of mere translations, even when made 
by first-rate scholare, who possess no historical loiowlcdge of the tnbes to 
V hom they refer This inscription was first translated by Sir Jones m 
1784 (Asiatic Researches, vol i ) A fresh version (from a fresh transcript 
I beheve) was made by ilr Colebrookein 1800 (Asiatic Researches, vol vn ) 
but rather darkening than enhghtenmg the subject, from attendmg to his 
pandit’s emendation, gi^mg to the pnnee’s name and tribe a metaphorical 
mterpretation Nor was it till Wilford had pubhshed his hodge-podge 
Essay on Yikramaditya and Sahvahana, that Sir Colebrooke discovered 
his error, and amended it m a note to that volume , but even then, without 
lendermg the mscnption useful as a historical document I caU Wilford s 
essay a hodge-podge advisedly It is a paper of immense research , vast 
matenals are brought to his task, but he had an hypothesis, and aU was 
confounded to suit it Chauhans, Solanlns, Guhilots, aU are amalgamated 
in lus crucible It v as from the Sarangadhar Padhati, written by the bard 
of Hamira Chauhan, not kmg of Mewar (as Wdford has it), but of Ran- 
thambhor, hneally descended from Visaladeva, and slam by Alau-d-dm 
Sarangadhar vas also author of the Hamir Raesa, and the Hamir Kavya, 
bearmg this prmce’s name, the essence of both of vluch I tianslated with* 
the aid of my Guru [For these works see Gnerson, Modem Literature of 
Hindustan, 6 ] I was long bewildered m my admiration of Wilford’s 
researches , but experience mspired distrust, and I adopted the useful 
adage m aU these matters, ‘ nil admiran ’ [Cunnmgham, while admittmg 
the wild speculations of Wilford, says that important facts and classical 
references are to be found in his Essays (ASR, i Introd xvm note ] 
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confedeiation described by the Chauhan baid was assembled 
undei bis banner, preparatorj’^ to the very success, to com- 
inemoiate wlueli the inscription was recorded 

In the passage quoted from Chand, recording the piinces who 
led their household tioops imder Bisaldeo, there are four names 
which establish synchromsms one by wluch we arrive directly 
at the date, and thiee indirectly The first is Udayaditya Pramar, 
king of Dhai (son of Raja Bhoj), whose period I established from 
numerous inscriptions,^ as between S 1100 and S 1150 , so that 
the date of Ins joining the expedition would be about the middle 
of his reign The indirect but equally strong testimony consists of. 
First, The mention of “ the Bliunna Bhatti from Derawar ” , “ 
for had there been anjdhing apociyphal in Chand, Jaisalmer, the 
present capital, n ould have been given as the Bhatti abode ® 
Second, The Kachhwahas, who are also described as corning 
fiom Antarved (the region between the Jumna and Ganges) , for 
the inffet colony transmitted from Narwar to Amber was yet 
undistinguished 

The tlurd proof is in the Mewar inscription, wdien Tejsi, the 
giandfathei of Samaisi, is described as in alliance wuth Bisaldeo 
Bisaldeo is said to have lived sixty-four years Supposing this 
date, S. 1120, to be the medium point of Ins existence, this would 
make Ins date S 1088 to S 1152, or a n 1032 to a n 1096 , but 
as his father, Dharmagaj, ‘ the elephant in faith,’ oi Bir Bilandeo 
(called Malandeo, m the Ilamir Raesa), w^as killed defending 
Ajmer on the last invasion of Mahmud, we must necessaiily place 
Bisal’s birth (supposing him an infant on that event), ten years 
earlier, or a d 1022 (S 1078), to a n 1086 (S 1142), compiehendmg 
the date on the piUai of Dellii, and by computation all the periods 

^ See Transactions of the Royal Astatic Society, vol i p 133 
- See Annals of Jaisalmer, for foundation of Derawar, Vol II p 1 196 
® In transeribing the Annals of the Khichis, an important branch of the 
Ghauhans, their bards have preserved this passage , but ignorant of Dera- 
war and Lodorva (both preserved m my version of Chand), they have 
insei ted 'Jaisalmer By such anachronisms, arising fiom the emendations , 
of Ignorant bards, their poetic chronicles have lost half their value To me 
the comparison of such passages, preserved in Chand from the older bards, 
and distorted by the modems, was a subject of considerable pleasure It 
reconciled much that I might have thrown away, teachmg me the difierence 
between absolute invention, and ignorance creatmg errors in the attempt 
to correct them The Khichi bard, no doubt, thought he was domg right 
when he erased Derawar and inscnbed Jaisalmer 
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mentioned m the catalogue. Wc may thcrelorc safely adopl the 
date of the Raesa, namely S 1066 to S. 1180 

Bisaldeo was, therefore, contemporary ■with Jaipal, the Tuar 
lang of Delhi , with [dll] Dnriabha and Bhima of Gujarat , -with 
Bhoj and Udayaditj’ a of Dhar , ■with Padamsi and Tejsi of iSIewar , 
and the confederacy -winch he headed must have been that agamst 
the Islamite lung IMaudud, the fourth from Mahmud of Ghazm, 
■whose expulsion fiom the noi thorn parts of Rajputana (as re- 
corded on the pillai of Delhi) caused Aryavaita again to become 
‘ the land of virtue ’ Malimud’s final retreat fiom India by Smd, 
to avoid the armies collected “ by Bairamdco and the prmce of 
Ajmer ” to oppose him, -w as m a ii 417, a d 1026, or S 1082, 
neaity the same date as that assigned by Chand, S 1080 ^ 

We could ddate on the var -ivluch Bisaldeo ivaged against the 
prmce of Gujarat, his victory, and the erection of Bisalnagar," 
on the spot here ^^ctory perched upon Ins lance , but this "we re- 
seive foi the mtioduction bf the history of the illustrious Phthiraj 
There is much fable mixed up mth the history of Bisaldeo, 
apparentlj'^ invented to hide a blot in the aimals, ivarrantmg the 
infeience that he became a convert, in all hicehhood a compulsory 
one, to the doctrines of Islam There is also the appearance of 
his subsequent expiation of this ciime in the garb of a pemtent , 
and the mound {dhundh), -wheiehe took up lus abode, still exists, 
and IS called after him, Bisal-ka-dhundli, at Kalaldi Jobner “ 
According to the Book of Kings of Govmd Ram (the Hara 
bard), the Ilaias lyeie descended fiom Anuiaj, son of Bisaldeo , 

^ [Tlie correct dates are as follows Visaladeva, middle of 12th centurj' 
A n (Smith, EHI, 386) , Jayapala of Delhi succeeded 1005 {ASB, i 149) , 
Durlabha Chaulukya and Bhima, lespcctively 1010-22, 1022-64 {BG, 
1 Part 1 1626) , Tej Smgh or Tejsi, Ra-vi^al of Chitor about 1260-67 
(Eiskine n B 10) , Bhoja of Malwa, 1018-60 (Smith, EHI, 395) ] 

“ This toivn — another proof of the veracity of the chronicle — yet exists in 
Northern Gujarat [15 miles N of Baroda It is doubtful if it takes its 
name from Visaladeva of Delhi At any rate, it is said to have been restored 
, by Visaladeva Vaghela (a n 1243-61) {BQ, i Part i 203) ] 

[See p 1328 ] The pickaxe, if apphed to tins mound (-which gives 
its name to Dhundhar), might possibly show it to be a place of sepulture, 
and that the Chauhans, even to this period, may have entombed at least 
the bones of their dead The numerous tumuli about Haidarabad, the 
ancient GuaUcund, one of the royal abodes of the Chauhans, may be sepul- 
tures of this race, and the aims and vases they contam all strengthen my 
hypothesis of their Scythic oiigm [See p 1445 ] 
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but Mogji, the lOuclii baid,^ makes Anuraj progenitor of the 
Khichis, and son of Mamka Rae We follow the Kara bard 

Anuraj had assigned to him in appanage the important 
frontier fortress of Asi {vidg Hansi) His son Ishtpal, together 
wntli Aganraj, son of Ajaiiao, the founder of Ifluehpui Patan in 
Sind-Sagai, was preparmg to seek his fortunes ivith Randhir 
Chauhan, pi nice of Gualkund but both Asi and Golkonda were 
almost simultaneous! assailed by an army “ from the wilds of 
Kujhban ” Randhii perfoimed the sakha , and only a single 
female. Ins daughter, named Siiiabhi, sur\nved, and she fled foi 
protection towards Asi, then attacked by the same furious invader 
Anura] piepared to fly , but his son, Ishtpal, determined not to 
wait the attack, but seek the foe A battle ensued, wlien the 
invader was slam, and Ishtpal, grievously wounded, pursued him 
till he fell, near the spot where Siirabhi was awaiting death under 
the shade of a pipal for “ hopes of life were extinct, and fear and 
hunger had [455] leduced her to a skeleton ” In the moment of 
despaii, hoAvever, the asvattha (pipal) tree under which she took 
shelter was severed, and Asapurna, the guardian goddess of her 
race, appeared before her To her, Siirabhi related how her father 
and twelve brothers had fallen in defending Golkonda against 
‘ the demon of Kujhban ’ The goddess told her to be of good 
cheer, for that a Chauhan of lier ovm. race had slam liim, and was 
then at hand , and led her to wheie Ishtpal lay senseless from Ins 
wounds By her aid he recovered," and possessed himself of that 
ancient heirloom of the Chaiilians, the famed fortress of Asir 

Ishtpal, the founder of the Haras, obtained Asir in S 1081 ® 
(or A D 1025) , and as Mahmud’s last destructive visit to India, 
by Multan tlirough the deseit to Ajmer, was in a n 714, or a d 

^ [Grierson, Modern Liteiatuie of Hind'iisla7i, 143, 164 ] 

" Oi, as the story goes, his limbs, which lay disseveied, were collected 
by Surabhi, and the goddess sprmldmg them with ‘ the water of life,’ he 
arose ' Hence the name Hara, which his descendants bore, from har, or 
‘ bones,’ thus collected , but more lilcely from havmg lost {Jim a) Asi [See 
P 1441] 

® The Hara chronicle says S 981, but by some stiange, yet uniform 
error, all the tribes of the Chauhans antedate their chronicles by a hundred 
years Thus Bisaldeo’s taltmg possession of Anhilpar Patan is “ rune 
hundred, fifty, thirty and six ” (S 986), mstead of S 1086 But it even 
pervades Chand the poet of Pnthira], whose birth is made 1115, instead of 
S 1215 , and here, m all piobabihty, the error commenced, by the ignorance 
(wilful we cannot imagine) of some ihymer 
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1022, we have everj’^ right to conclude that his father Aniiraj 
lost his life and Asi to the king of Ghazni , at the same time that 
A]mer vas sacked and the country laid waste by this conqueror, 
whom the Hindu bard might well style “ the demon from Kujli- 
ban ” ^ The I^Iuhammadan historians give us no hint e\ en of 
any portion of Mahmud’S army penetrating into the peninsula, 
though that grasping ambition, which considered the shores of 
Saiirashtra but an intermediate step from Ghazni to the conquest 
of Ceylon and Pegu, may have pushed an army during his long 
halt at Anhilwara, and have driven Randhir from Golkonda - 
But it IS idle to speculate upon such slender materials , let them 
suffice to illustrate one new fact, namely, that these kingdoms 
of the south as Avell as the north were held by Rajput so\ereign&, 
whose offspring, blending wath the original population, produced 
that mixed race of ]Mahiattas, inheriting with the names the 
waihke propensities of their ancestois, but who assume the 
name of their abodes as 1 itles, as the Nimbalkars, the Phalki is, the 
Palankais, instead of their tubes of Jadon, Tuar, Puar, etc etc 
Ishtpal had a son called Chandkaran , his son, Lokpal, had 
Hamii and Gambhii names well known in the wais of Prithiraj 
The brothel s w’^ere enrolled amongst his [456] one hundred and 
eight great vassals, from which w'e may infer that, though Asir 
w'as not considered absolutely as a fief, its chief paid homage to 
Ajmer, as the principal seat of the Chauhans 

In the Kanauj Samaya, that book of the poems of Chand ^ 
devoted to the famous w'ai in which the Chauhan prince cairies 
off the piincess of Kanauj, honourable mention is made of the 
Ilaia princes in the thud day’s fight Avhen they co\ered the 
1 etreat of Prithiraj 

“ Then did the Hara Rao Hamii. with his brother Gambhir, 
mounted on Lakhi steeds,® appioach their lord, as thus they 

‘ The elephant wilds ’ [Skt Uinjari, ‘ a female elephant,’ vana 
Hindi ban, ‘ forest ’] They assert that Ghazni is properly Gajm, founded 
by the Yadus and m a cunous specimen of Hindu geography (presented 
by me to the Royal Asiatic Society), all the tiact about the glaciers of the 
Ganges is termed Kujhban, the ‘ Elephant Forest ’ There is a Gajangaih 
mentioned by Ahul-i-fazl in the region of Bajaur, inhabited h}*^ the Sultana, 
Jadon, and Yusufzai tribes [This place does not appeal in Jarrett’s 
translation of the Am, ii 391 f ] 

® See Ferislita i 75 f [Mahmud never reached Golkonda ] 

® [Horses fiom the Lakhi juugle, see Vol II p 1156 ] 
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spoke ‘ Thinlc of thy safety, Jangales,^ while we make offerings 
to the array of .Taichand Our horses’ hoofs shall plough the 
field of fight, like the ship of the ocean ’ ” 

The brothers encountered the contingent of the prince of Kasi 
(Benares), one of the great feudatories of Kanauj As they joined, 
“ the shout raised by Hamir reached Durga on her rock-bound 
throne Both brotheis fell in these wars, though one of the 
few survivors of the last battle fought with Shihabu-d-dm for 
Rajput independence, was a Kara — 

Hamir had Kalkaran, who had Mahamagd his son was Rao 
Bacha , lus, Rao Chand 

Rao Chand — ^Amongst the many independent princes of the 
Chauhan lace to whom Alau-d-din was the messenger of fate, 
was Rao Chand of Asir Its walls, though deemed impregnable, 
were not pi oof against the slcill and valoui of tins energetic 
warnor , and Chand and all his family, with the exception of one 
son, were put to the sword This son was prince Rainsi a name 
fatal to Chauhan heirs, for it was borne by the son of Piithiraj 
who fell in the defence of Delhi but Rainsi of Asir Avas moie 
fortunate He was but an infant of two years and a half old, 
and being nephew of the Rana of Clntor, was sent to lum for pro- 
tection When he attained man’s estate, he made a successful 
attempt upon the ruined castle of Bhamsror, from which he diove 
Dunga, a Bhil chief, Avho, with a band of his mountain brethren, 
had made it his retreat Tins ancient fief of Mewar had been 
dismantled by AJau-d-din in his attack on Chitor, fiom which the 
Ranas had not yet recovered u^hen the young Chauhan came 
amongst them for protection 

Rainsi had tAvo sons, Kolan and Kankhal Kolan being 
afflicted Avitli an incurable disease, commenced a pilgrimage to 
the sacred Kedarnath, one of the towns of the [457] Ganges To 
obtain the full benefit of this meritorious act, he determined to 
measuie his length on the ground the whole of this painful journey. 
In SIX months he had only reached the Binda Pass, where, liaAung 
bathed in a foimtain Avhence flows the rivulet Banganga, he found 
his health greatly restored Kedarnath - was pleased to manifest 

^ Jangales, ‘ lord of the forest lands,’ another of Pnthiraj’s titles 
® ‘ The lord of Kedar,’ the gigantic 'pin& of the Himalaya, a title of Siva 
[Kedarnath m GarhAval District The derivation of Kedar is unknown 
it certainly does not mean ‘ pine oi cedai ’] 
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himself, to nctc'pl liis f1c\otioiis, aiuJ lo ih flare him ‘ King of the 
Paiar,’ or plate m of (eniral India* Thi 'whole of this trafl 
A\asiiiuUi tin jiniuis of riiiloT, hut the s u k of this famed fortress 
by Al.i and tin enoimoiis slaughter of llic fhihilols, had so 
^\eakened their aiithont\, that tin abormmal Minas had once 
moie poss( ssed tlninsehcs of all then native lulls or hni'iicd 
vith the suhmdinalr \assnls of C'hilor 

Angatsi, the Hun — In ancient times, Hapi Iliin, s.ud to be of 
the Piamaia laec, ^\as loid of the Patar. and held his eoiirt at 
Ml nal 'I'hcrc are main mtmoriiF of this Ilfiii or Ifiin prince 
and e\en so fai Ivaeic as the first assault of Ciiilor. m the* eighth 
centurj, its jinnee icas uded m his defenee h\ ‘ \ngits!, lord of 
the Huns’ The eelehialed tcmjiks of Barolh arc attributed to 
this Hull Raja, vho ajiju un m so cjue->lionable a shape, that ve 
can scaicely refuse to hclu\c that a hr inch of this eelebrated race 
must in the first ccntiiiics of Viki un i ha\e been admitted as 
theirbards sa^ , amongst t lie 'Hurt \ -si\ Ho\ al Raecsof the Rajputs 
Re this as it maj, Rao Ranga, the grandson of Kolan took pos- 
session of tlie ancient Me nal, and on an ele\ation commanding 
the •rtcstein face of the Pathar erected the fortress of Rumbaocla 
With Rhainsror on the e.ist and Riimbaoda and Mcnal on the 
nest, the H iras now occupied the vholc extent of the Palai 
Other concjiiest^s -were made, and Al.indalgarh, Rijolli, Regun 
Ratnagaih and Churctagarh, foinied an extensne, if not a rich, 
chicfLimship 

Rao Rangi had twehe sons, who disjicrscd their jirogeny over 
the Patar lie was succeeded by Dew a, who had three sons, 
namclv, Ilarraj,- Ilatiji, and Samarsi 

Rao Dewa — ^I'he ILuas had now obtained such power as to 
attract the attention of the emperor, and Rae Dewa was sum- 
moned to attend the court when Sikandar Lodi ruled ® He 

* lie bestowed m appanage on Ins brother KanlJialji a tenth of the lands 
in his possession Prom Kankhal are deseended tho class of Bhats, called 
ICroria Bhat 

* Harraj had twehe sons, the eldest of whom was Alu, who succeeded 
to Bumbaoda Alu Hara’s name will never die as long ns one of his race 
inhabits tho Pntai , and there are many Bhumias descended from him 
still holdmg lands, as tho Kumbhawat and Bhojaw'at Haras The end of 
Alu Kara, and tho destiuction of Bumbaoda (which the authoi has -c isited) 
will be related in tho Poisonal Nariative 

•» fA n M89-1517 ] 
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[458] therefore installed Ins son Hairaj in Bumbaoda, and with 
his youngest, Samaisi, lepaiied to Delhi Plere he remained, 
till the emperor coveting a horse of the ‘ king of the Patar,’ the 
latter determined to regain liis native lulls This steed is famed 
both in the annals of the Haras and lOuehis, and, like that of the 
Mede, had no small share m the futuic fortunes of his master 
Its birth IS thus related The king had a horse of such mettle, 
that “ he could cross a stream ■mthout wetting his hoof ” Dewa 
bribed the royal equerrj', and from a mare of the Patai had a 
colt to obtain Inch the king bioke that law which is alike 
binding on the IMushm and the Christian Dewa sent off his 
family by degrees, and as soon as they were out of danger, he 
saddled his charger, and lance m hand appeared under the balcony 
where the empeioi vas seated “ Farewell, king,” sard the 
Rangra , “ theie are three things your majesty must never ask 
of a Rajput lu^ horse, his mistress, and his sword ” He gave 
his steed the rein, and in safety regained the Patai Having 
resigned Bumbaoda to Hairaj, he came to Bandunal, the spot 
where his ancestor Kolan w'as cured of disease Here the Minas 
of the Usaia tribe divelt, under the patriarchal government of 
Jetha, their chief There w’as then no regular city , the extremi- 
ties of the vallej’- {ihal were closed wath barriers of masonry and 
gates, and the huts of the Minas w'cre scattered wherever their 
fancy led them to build At this time the community, which 
had professed obedience to the Rana on the sack of Clutoi, was 
suffering from the laids of Rao Ganga, the ICliichi, who from his 
castle of Ramgarh (Relawan) imposed ‘ baroJiIndoJiai ’ - on all 
around To save themselves fiom Ganga, who used “ to drive 
his lance at the barrier of Bandu,” the Minas entered into terms, 
agreeing, on the full moon of every second month, to suspend the 
tribute of the chauth over the barrier At the appointed time, 
the Rao came, but no bag of treasure appeared “Wlio has 
been before me ’ ” demanded Ganga , Avhen forth issued the 
‘ lord of the Patar,’ on the steed coveted by the Lodi king 
Ganga of Relawan bestrode a charger not less famed than his 
antagonist’s, “ which owed his birth to the fiver-horse of the 
'Par, and a mare of the IChichi chieftain’s, qs she grazed on its 

^ Thai and Nal are both terms foi a valley, though the lattei is oftenei 
apphed to a defile 

- [The ‘ appeal to the spear ’] 
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niarpiti ^ i\IounUfl on tins sictcl, no obslaolc conld strip him, 
and oven the (’Imnihnl mis no imjitrhniMil to his sci/inir the 
tribute nt nil se isons fnnn flu Mums" fl”hj 

'J'lu cneounti'i -u is fUrie, hut thi Ilni i ^vlls Mflorimis, and 
CtIiuu'i tuuud his h'u'l on llu lord of Ihi 3’nt ir, Mho Iriid tin 
iiutlle of this son of the Pu, puisuine him lo the bin! s of thr 
C'linnibnl IMiat mus Ins siirpiisi. whin (hiiiea spring fioin tin 
cliff, and horse and iider dis ippe m d m tlu flood, hut soon to 
rt ippe ir on tlu opposilr hank’ iJiwa, mIio stood aina/(d. no 
sooner heluld the Ilao « nu rge. thin he e\<liuncd. ‘Bravo, 
Haiput ’ Let nu. know voin naiiu ” “ (hui« i Kiiu In. ’ was 

the nnsvvii “ \,nrl iniiie is Divva Ilai i , we an Inothers, Mini 
nitisl no lontiei he entnurs lat (he rivi r he our hoiiiul iiv ” 

Tho Fountintion o£ Bfindi —It w is m s i.tos (a ti i: 1!‘2) - ih it 
Jtih'i and the Us.iras ar knonleflyed Bae J)( wa is tluir lord, who 
elected Bundi in tlu (inlie of (he Handu-ka Xal, vvhieh henrt- 
foith hccamc (he c ipit il of tlu Haras 'I'he Chainhal vvhieh, for 
a short tunc aflct the advtnluu lun nlatid (ontinued lo he 
the harrier lo the castvvaul v\ is soon ovcrjiassrd and the hr.ivcrv 
oi the nee hiin!,'in" them into {ont<i(l with tlu tnipcror's lun- 
tenants, the llaias losc to favoui and powii, e'\lendiug tluir 
acquisitions, eithei l)\ conquest or m int, to tlu r onluirs of TVIalw i 
The territory thus aequind ohtaiiud tlu geogiajihic d disiunatum 
of ll.irav’ali oi Ilaraoti = 


CIIAPTEl? 2 

Kecapitnlahon oJ Hara History. — Having skelehed the history 
of tins race, fiom the icgcneialion of Auhal,* the lirst Chauhan 
(at a pciiod which it is impossible to fiv), to the eslablishmcul of 
the fust Ilara pimee in Bundi, wc shall here leeajntulale the most 
conspicuous pnnecs, with [JGO] their dales, as established by 
synchromcal events in the annals of othci btates, oi by inserq)- 
tions , and llien iirocccd w itli the Iiistoiy of the Haras as members 
of the gieat comnlonw ealtli of India 

^ Tho Par, or Parhati lliver, flows near PanuTarh Pel iwan — See 3ltap 
- [This conflicts with tho statement above that Plo Dow a reuniccl in 
the time of Silmndai Lodi 3 

^ In Muhammadan authors, Hfukloti (Afii, n 271 ) 

^ Aixlial [«7in7] ind Agm Imvo the same siginticatinn, nameh, ‘ fire ’ 
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Anuraj, obtained Asi or Hansi 

Ishtpal, son of Anuraj , he was expelled from Asi, S 1081 
(a.d 1025), and obtained Asir He was founder of the Haras , 
the chromcle says not how long after obtaining Asi, but evidentlj’" 
verj’^ soon 

Hamir killed in the battle of the Ghaggar, on the invasion of 
Shihabu-d-din, S 1249, oz a d 1193 

Rao Chand, slain in Asir, by Alau-d-dm, in S 1351 

Rainsi, fled from Asir, and came to IMewai, and in S 1353 
obtained Bhainsror 

Rao Banga, obtained Bumbaoda Menal, etc 

Rao Dewa S 1398 (a d 1342), took the Bandu valley from 
the Simas, founded the city of Bundi, and styled the country 
Haravati 

Rao Dewa, whose Slina subjects far outnumbered his Haras, 
had recourse, in order to consolidate his authority, to one of those 
barbarous acts too common in Rajput conquests The Rajput 
chronicler so far palliates the deed, that he assigns a reason for 
it, namely, the insolence of the Mina leader, who dared to ask a 
daughter of the ‘ lord of the Patar ’ Be this as it may, he 
called in the aid of the Haras of Bumbaoda and the Solankis of 
Toda and almost annihilated the Usaias 

Abdication of Rao Dewa — ^How long it was after this act of 
barbarity that Dewa abdicated in favoui of his son, is not men- 
tioned, though it IS far from improbable that this crime mfluenced 
his determination This was the second time of his abdication 
of power first, when he gave Bumbaoda to Harraj, and Avent 
to Sikandar Lodi , and now to Samarsi, the branches of Bundi 
and the Patar remaining independent of each other. The act 
of abdication confers the title of Jugraj , ^ or when they conjoin 
the authority of the son with the father, the heir is stjded Jivaraj ' 
„Four instances of this are on record in the annals of Bundi , 
namely, by Deiva, by Narayandas, by Raj Chhattar Sal, and by 
Sriji Ummed Singh. It is a rule foi a prince never to enter the 
capital after abandomng the government , the^king is virtually 
defunct , he cannot be a subject, and he is no longer a king To 
render the act more impressive, they make an effigy of the abdi- 
cated lang, and on the twelfth day followmg the act (being the 

^ Yuga-Ba], ‘ sacnfice of the government ’ [Possibly confused with 
Yuvaiaja, ‘ lieu -apparent ’] 
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usual period of [461] moianing) they commit it to the flames ^ 
In accordance with this custom, Dewa nevei afterwards entered 
the walls either of Bundi oi Bumbaoda,= hut resided at the village 
of Uniarthuna, five coss from the foinier, till his death 

Rao Rapu]!. — Samaisi had tliiee sons 1 Napuji, who suc- 
ceeded , 2 Haipal, who obtained Jajawai, and left numerous 
issue, called Harjialpotas , and 3 Jetlisi, who had the honour of 
fiist extending the Kara name beyond the Chambal On his 
return from a visit to the Tuar chief of Kaithan, he passed the 
residence of a community of Bhils, in an extensive ra^une near 
the rivei Taking them by surprise, he attacked them, and they 
fell victims to the fuiy of the Haras At the entrance of tins 
ravine, which was defended by an outworlc, Jetlisi slew the leader 
of the Bliils, and erected tlieie a haihi (elephant) to the god of 
battle, Bhaiion He stands on the spot called Chai-jhopra, 
near the chief portal of the castle of Kotah, a name derived 
from a community of Bliils called Kotia ® 

^ [Durlabha Chaulukya of Gujarat went*on a pjgnmage and abdicated 
“ Such a resignation of royal state seems to have been a constant practice 
in ancient times, the Rajput pi mces esteemuig a death in the holy land of 
Gaya as the safe passage to beatitude ” (Forbes, Rasmala, 54) A defeated 
long was required to resign his throne (EUiot Bowson u 27) See Frazer, 
Golden Bough, 3rd ed Part lu 148 if ] 

- Harraj (elder son of Dewa), lord of Bumbaoda, had twelve sons , of 
whom Alu Hara, the eldest, held twenty-four castles upon the Patar 
With all of these the author is famihar, having trod the Patar m every 
direction of this, anon 

® [This IS a folk etymology, the real name of the Bhil sept bemg Khota ] 
The descendants of Jetlisi retamed the castle and the surroundmg country 
for several generations , when Bhonangsi, the fifth in descent, was 
dispossessed of them by Rao SurajmaU of Bundi Jethsi had a son, Surjan, 
who gave the name of Kotah to this abode of the Bhils, round winch he 
built a wall His son Dhirdeo excavated twelve lakes, and dammed up 
that east of the town, stiU knoivn by lus name, though better by its new 
appellation of Kishor Sagar His son was Kandhal, who had Bhonangsi, 
who lost and regamed Kotah m the foUowmg manner Kotah was seized 
by two Pathans, Dhakar and Kesar Khan Bhonang, who became mad 
fiom excessive use of wme and opium, was banished to Bundi, and his wife, 
at the head of his household vassals, retired to Kaithan, around which the 
Haras held three htmdred and sixty villages Bhonang, m exile, repented 
of his excesses , he announced his amendment and his wish to return to 
his wife and km The mtrepid Rajputni rejoiced at his restoration, and 
laid a plan for the recovery of Kotah, m which she destmed him to take 
pari To attempt it by foice would have been to court destruction, and 
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Napujl. — ^Napuji, a name of no small note m the cluonicles of 
Haravati, succeeded Samarsi Napuji had married a daughter 
of the Solanki, chief of Toda/ the lineal descendant of the ancient 
kings of Anhilwara While on a-visit to Toda, a slab of beautiful 
marble attracted the regard of the Hara Rao, who desired his 
bride to ask it of her father Ebs delicacy was offended, and he 
replied, “ he supposed the Hara would next ask him for his wife ” , 
and desired him to depart Napuji was incensed, and visited his 
anger upon his wife, whom he treated with neglect and even 
bamshed from his bed She complamed to her father On the 
Kajn Tij, the joyous thud of the [462] month Sawan, when a 
Rajput must visit his wife, the vassals of Bundi were dismissed 
to tTieir homes to keep the festival sacred to ‘ the mother of 
births ’ The Toda Rao, talong advantage of the unguarded 
state of Bundi, obtained admittance by stealth, and drove his 
lance through the head of the Hara Rao He retired without 
observation, and was relatmg to his attendants the success of his 
revenge, when, at this moment, they passed one of the Bundi 
vassals, who, seated in a hollow talang his amal-pam (opium- 
water), was meditating on the folly of gomg home, where no 
endearing caresses awaited him from his -wife, who was deranged, 
and had deterimned to return to Bundi Wilde thus absorbed in 
gloomy reflections, the trampling of horses met his ear, and soon 
was heard the indecent mirth of the Toda Rao’s party, at the 
Hara Rao dismissing his vassals and lemaming unattended The 
Chauhan guessed the rest, and as the Toda Rao passed close to 

she deteimmed to combine stratagem and courage When the jocund 
festival of sprmg approached, when even decorum is for a while cast aside 
in the Bajput Saturnalia, she mvited herself, with all the youthful damsels 
of Kaithan, to play the Hoh with the Pathans of Kotah The hbertine 
Pathans received the mvitation with joy, happy to find the queen of Kaithan 
ovmce so much amity Collecting three hundred of the finest Hara youths, 
she disguised them in female apparel, and Bhonang, attended by the old 
nurse, each with a vessel of the crimson abir, headed the band MTiile 
the youths were throwmg the crimson powder amongst the Pathans, the 
nurse led Bhonang to play vuth then chief Tne disguised Hara broke his 
vessel on the head of Kesai Khan This was the signal foi action the 
Rajputs drew their swords from beneath their glmgTiras (petticoats), and 
the bodies of Kesar and his gang strewed the terrace The masjiA of Kesar 
Khan stdl exists withm the walls Bhonang was succeeded by his son 
Dungarsi, whom Rao Surajmall dispossessed and added Kotah to Bundi 
^ [About 60 miles S W of Ajmer city ] 
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him, he lc\ died a hlou, ^\lueh se\ cred his riglit arm from his liody 
and biought him fiom his liorse 'J’he Solanki s attendants took 
to Ihghl, and the Clrmhan jiut the se\crcd limb, on Avhich i\as 
the golden biacelcl m Ins scaif, and proceeded back to Bilndi 
Here all ■s\as (onfusion and soirow 'J’he Solanki queen, true to 
her laidi, determined (o mount tlic j>>re A\itli the imndeicd body 
of her loid , >ct equally Iruc to Ihe line whence she sprung, -was 
praising the Mgour of her biolhcrs arm, “ 'ivliich had made so 
many moulhs ^ tlial she ^\nnlcd hands to present a pan to each ” 
At the moment she uas aposhopln/ing the dead bod\ of her lord, 
his faithful \assil enlcied and undoing tiic scarf presented to 
her the di‘^sc\cicd aim, sa\ing, “ Pcrliaps this may aid you” 
She iccogin/cd the bi.icclct, and though, as a Sati, she had done 
•with this i\oild, and ‘<liould die in peace yilh all mankind, she 
could not forge's, c\cn at that dicad moment, that “ to rc\cngc a 
feud yas the fust of all duties She called for pen and ink. and 
before mounting the pjie nrolc to her bibthei, that if he did not 
yipc off that disgiacc, his seedyould be sligmati/cd os the issue 
of “ the one-handed Solanki ” hen lie pci used the d% mg y ords 
of his Sati sistei, he "was stung to the soul, and being incapable 
of revenge, immediately dashed out his brains against a pillai 
of the hall 

Hamu]i Alu — ^Napuji had four sons, llamuji, Naurang 
(Avhose descendants are Kaurangpolas), Tliaiad (nhose descend- 
ants are Tharad Haras), and Ilainu, nho succeeded in S 1440 
We have alreadj mentioned the sepaiation of the blanches, A\hen 
HaiTU] letained Bumbaoda, at the penod vhen Ins father cstab- 
hshed hmiself at Bundi Alu Ilara [403] succeeded , but the 
lord of the Patar had a feud -with the Rana, and he nas dis- 
possessed of lus birtluight Bumbaoda a^as levelled, and he 
left no heirs to his revenge 

Mew^ attempts to regam Influence m Bundi. — ^The piinces of 
Clntor, vho had lecovered from the shock of Ala's imasion, now 
le-exerted then stiength, the fiist act of -winch i\as the reduction 
of the power of the gieat vassals, W'ho had taken advantage of 
their distresses to render themselves independent among these 
they included the Haras But the Haras deny their vassalage, 
and allege, that though they always acknowledged tlie supremacy 
of the gaddi of IVIewar, they were indebted to their swords, not 

^ “ Poor dumb mouths ” 
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his patias, foi the lands thejr conquered on the Alpine Patar 
Both to a certain degree are right There is no room to doubt 
that the fugitive Kara fiom Asir owed his preservation, as well 
as his estabhslunent, to the Rana, who assuredly possessed the 
whole of the Plateau till Ala’s invasion. But then the Sesodia 
power was weakened , the Bhumias and aborigmal tribes re- 
covered their old retreats, and from these the Haras obtained 
them by conquest The Rana, however, who would not admit 
that a temporary abeyance of his power sanctioned any encroach- 
ment upon it, called upon Hamu “ to do service for Bundi ” 
The Hara conceded peisonal homage in the grand festivals of the 
Dasalira and Hob, to acknowledge his supremacy and receive 
the hha of installation , but he' rejected at once the claim of 
unhnuted attendance Nothing less, however, would satisfy 
the king of Clutor, who resolved to compel submission, or drive 
the stock of Dewa from the Patar Hamu defied, and deter- 
mined to biave, his resentment. The Rana of Mewar marched 
■with all his vassals to Bundi, and encamped at Nimera, only a 
few miles from the city Five hundred Haras, ‘ the sons of one 
father,’ put on the saffion lobe, and ralhed round their chief, 
determmed to die -with him Ha-ving no hope but from an effort 
of despair, they marched out at midmght, and fell upon the Rana’s 
camp, which was completely surprised , and each Sesodia sought 
safety in flight Hamu made Ins way direct to the tent of Hmdu- 
pati , ^ but the sovereign of the Sesodias ^las glad to avail himself^ 
of the gloom and confusion to seek shelter in Chitor, while his 
vassals fell under the swords of the Haras 

Humihated, disgraced, and enraged at being thus foiled by a 
handful of men, the Rana re-formed Ins troops under the walls of 
Chitoi, and swore he would not eat until he was master of Bundi 
The rash vow went round , but Bundi was sixty miles distant, 
and defended by brave hearts His chiefs expostulated with the 
Rana on the absolute impossibihty of redeeimng his vow , but 
the words of longs are sacred Bundi must faU, ere the kmg of 
the Guhilots could dine In this exigence, a childish [464] 
expedient was pioposed to release him from hunger and his oath , 

“ to erect a mock Bundi and take it by storm ” ® Instantly the 

1 [‘ Lord of tho Hindu,’ a title assumed by the Eanas of Mewar ] 

® [This was probably, as m the cases of Dhar and Amber, a form of 
sympathetic magic to ensure the capture of Bundi ] 
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rmmic town arose under the walls of Clntor , and, that the 
deception might be complete, the local nomenclature was attended 
to, and each quarter had its appiopriate appellation A band of 
Haras of the Patai were in the service of Chitor, whose leader, 
Kumbha-Bersi, was returning with his km from hunting the 
deer, when their attention was attracted by tins strange bustle 
The story was soon told, that Bundi must fall ere the Rana could 
dine Kumbha assembled his bretliren of the Patar, declaring 
that even the mock Bundi must be defended All felt the in- 
dignity to the clan, and each bosom burning with indignation, 
they prepared to protect the mud walls of the pseudo Bundi from 
insult It was reported to the Rana that Bundi was flmshed 
He advanced to the stoim but what was his surprise when, 
mstead of the blanlc-eartridge, he heard a volley of balls wluz 
amongst them ' A messenger was dispatched, and was received 
by Bersi at the gate, who explained the cause of the unexpected 
salutation, desiring him to teU the Rana that “ not even the 
mock capital of a Hara should be dishonouied ” Spreading a 
sheet at the httle gateway, Beisi and the Kumbhawats invited 
the assault, and at the tlueshold of “ Gar-ki-Bimdi ” (the Bmidi 
of clay) they gave up their lives for the honour of the race ^ The 
Rana ivisely lemamed satisfied mth this salvo to his dignity, nor 
sought any further to wipe off the disgrace incurred at the leal 
capital of the Haras, peicei\nng the impolicy of drivmg such a 
daring clan to desperation, whose services he could command on 
an emergency 

Rao Bir Singh. — Hamu, who luled sixteen years, left tivo sons 
1 Biismgh , and 2 Lala, who obtamed IHiatkar, and had two 
sons, Nauvarma and Jetha, each of whom left clans called after 
them Nauvarma-pota and Jcthawat Biismgh ruled fifteen 
years, and left thiee sons Biru, Jabdu, who foimded three tribes, “ 

1 Somewhat akm to this mcidentps the history of that summer abode 
of kmgs of France in the Bois de Boulogne at Pans, called “ Madrid ” 
When Francis I was allowed to i eturn to his capital, ho pledged his paiole 
thar he would return to Madrid But the dehghts of hberty and Pans 
were too much for honour , and while he wavered, a hmt was thiown out 
similar to that suggested to the Rana wLen determmed to capture Bundi 
A mock Madnd arose m the Bois de Boulogne, to which Francis retired 

- Jabdu had three sons each founded clans The eldest, Bacha, had 
two sons, Sewaji and Seranji The former had Meo]i, the latter had 
Sawant, whose descendants aie styled Meo and Sawant Haias 
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and Niina, descendants Nima-\vats. Biru, who died S 1526, 
ruled fifty years^ and had seven sons - 1 Rao Bandu , 2 Sanda , 
8 Aka , 4 Uda , 5, Chanda , 6 Samarsingh , 7. Amarsmgh , 
— the first five founded clans named aftei them Alcawat, Udawat, 
Chondawat, but the last two abandoned their faith for that of 
Islam [465] 

Rao Banda, cad 1485. — ^Banda has left a dealliless name in 
JRajwara foi his boimdless charities, more especially durmg the 
famine winch desolated that countrj'- in S 1542 (a d 1486) ^ He 
was foienarned, saj s the baid, in a vision, of the visitation Kal 
(Time or the faimne persomfled) apiieared iiding on a lean black 
buffalo Grasping Ids swoid and shield, the mtrejnd Hara 
assaulted the apparition “ Biavo, Banda Hara,” it exclaimed , 
“ I am Ival (Tmie) , on me youi sword ivill fall in vain Yet you 
are the only nioital who evei dared to oppose me Now hsten 
I am Eyahs (forty -two) , the land will become a desert , fill your 
gianaries, distribute hberally, they will never empt}’^ ” Thus 
saying, the spectre vamshed Rao Banda obeyed the injunction , 
he collected gram from evciy surrounding State One yeai 
passed and another had almost followed, when the peiiodical 
rams ceased, and a famine ensued wluch ravaged all India. 
Princes far and near sent for aid to Bundi, wlule his own poor 
had daily poitions serv’^ed out gratis which piactice is stfil kept 
up m memory of Rao Banda, by the name of Langai-la-gagari, 
01 ‘ anchor of Banda ’ = 

But the piety and chanty of Rao Banda could not shield lum 
from advcisity His tw'O youngest brothers, urged by the 
temptation of powder, abandoned their faith, and ivith the aid of 
the loj’al power expelled lum from Bundi, wdiere, under their 
new titles of Samarkandi and Amarkandi, they jointly ruled 
eleven years Banda letiied to Matunda, in the luUs, where he 
died after a reign of twenty-one years, and where Ins cenotaph 
still lemains He left two sons 1. Narayandas , and 2. Nir- 
budh, who had IMatimda 

^ [There was a great drought in Bindustan about A n 1491 (Balfour, 
Cyclopaedia of India, i 1072) ] 

^ {Langar means ‘ an anchor,’ then ‘ a distribution of food to the poor ’ 
The most famous mstanco is that at Haidarabad (Bilgrami-WiUmott, Sketch 
of H H The Nizam's Dominions, u 876 ff ) The googn of the origmal 
text IS possibly gagari, ‘ a little pot ’] 
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Rao Narayandas.— Nnrajan had gronn up lo manhood in this 
rcLrcal, , buL no sooner -vsas lie at libcrtj to act for Inmself, than 
he as'scmblod the Haras oX Ihi Pal vr, and icvcaled his detci- 
nnnation lo obtain Bundi, oi perish in the alieinpl TJicy snore 
to abide his fortunes After the days of matam (mourning) ncre 
ovoi, lie sent lo his Islamite mules a complimentary message, 
intimating his msh to pay his respects to them , and not suspect- 
ing danger from a ymuth brought up in obseurity it nas signified- 
that he might come 

With a small but devoted band, he reached the chanL (square) 
nhcrc he left his .idhercnts, and alone rcp.iircd to the palace 
lie ascended to nheic both the uncles nerc seated almost un- 
attended They liked not the resolute demeanour of the youth 
and tried to gam a passage 1111101) led lo a siibttrr mean apartment , 
but no sooner iias this intention iicrcciied, than the hUnndn, or 
‘ double-edged sivord,’ of Banda’s son cut the elder lo the giound, 
iihilc his lance i cached the other before he got lo a [IGO] place 
of sccimty' In an instant, he seiercd both their heads, iiith 
ivlnclv he gr.ited the shrine of Bhaiam, and giving a shout to Ins 
folloiiers m the chmtk, their siiords iicrc soon at iiork upon the 
JMushms Every true Ilara supported the just cause, and the 
dead bodies of the apostates and then crciv iicre hurled iiilh 
ignommv over the ivalls To conimcmonile this exploit and the 
recovery of Bundi from these traitors, the pillar on nhieh the 
sword of the y oung Ilara descended nhen he struck donn Samar- 
kandi, and which bears testimony^ to the iigoui of Ins arm is 
annually n orslnppcd by cvciy Kara on the festival of the Dasahra ^ 

Narayandas became celebrated for Ins strength and prowess 
lie was one of those imdauiilcd Rajputs vho are absolutely 
stiangeis to the impression of fear, and it might be said of danger 
and Inmself, “ tliat they nere brothers w helped the same day% 
and he the eldei ” Unfortunately, tliese qualities were rendered 
inert from the enormous quantity’^ of opium he took, which ould 
have Ivilled most men , for it is recorded “ he could at one tune 
eat the weight of seven pice ” = The consequence of tins ^ ice, 

^ Though called a pillar, it is a slab in the staircase of the old palace, 
which I have seen 

= The copper coin of Bundi, equal to a halfpenny One pice weight is 
a common dose for an oidinaiy Rajput, but would send the uninitiated to 
ctoinal sleep [According to Cheerers {Medical Jurisprudence in India, 
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as might be expected, was a constant stupefaction, of which many 
anecdotes are related Bemg called to aid the Rana Raemall, 
then attacked by the Pathans of Mandu, he set out at the head 
of five hundred select Haras On the first day’s march he was 
taking his siesta, after his usual dose, under a tree, his mouth 
'Wide open, into winch the flies had unmolested ingress, when a 
young Tehn ^ came to draw water -at the well, and on learning 
that tins was Bundi’s prince on his way to aid the Rana in his 
distress, she observed “ If he gets no other aid than Ins, alas 
for my prmce ’ ” “ The amaldai (opium-eatei) has qmek ears, 

though no eyes,” is a common adage in Rajwara “ Wliat is that 
you say, land (mdow) ’ ” roared the Rao, advancing to her 
Upon her endeavouring to excuse herself, he observed, “ Do not 
fear, but repeat it ” In her hand she had an iron crowbar, which 
the Rao, taking it from her, twisted until the ends met round her 
neck “ Wear this garland for me,” said he, “ until I return 
from aiding the Rana, unless m the interim you can find some one 
strong enough to unbind it ” 

The Siege of Chitor. — Chitor was closely invested , the Rao 
moved by the intricacies of the Patar, took the royal camp by • 
surpiise, and made direct for the tent of the generalissimo, cutting 
dowp all in Ins way Confusion and pamc seized the Mushms, 
who fled in [467] aU directions - The Bundi nakkaras (drums) 
struck up , and as the mormng broke, the besieged had the 
satisfaction to behold the invaders dispersed and their auxiharies 
at hand Rana Raemall came forth, and conducted Ins dehverer 
in tnumph to Chitor All the chiefs assembled to do honour to 
Bundi’s prince, and the ladies ‘ behind the curtain ’ felt so little 
alarm at then opium-eating knight, that the Rana’s niece deter- 
imned to espouse him, and next day communicated her intentions 
to the Rana ‘ The slave of Narayan ’ was too courteous a 
cavaher to let any fair lady die for Ins love , the Rana was too 

227) in Bengal some wietdies eat as much as a rupee weight, 180 grams, 
of pure opium daily If his pico was anythmghke the weight of that of the 
East India Company (100 grains), the dose of Rarayandas must have been 
enormous ] 

^ Wife or daughter of a telt, or oilman 

- [Rana RaemaU’s opponent is said to have been Ghayasu-d din of 
Malwa (a. 1 ) 1469-99) but he is reported to have been a debauchee who 
nevei left his palace {BG, i Part i 362 ff ) ] , 
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sensible of his obliualion nol to iiail uilh joy any mode of test ifj in" 
Jus "raliLudc, and the mipLials of the Il.ira and Ketu iveie cclc- 
biated amLIi pomp With viclou and ]ns bride, he leturncd to 
the B.mda ^aIle\ , ^\her(^ ]io\\c\ci, ‘ the ^lo^vcr of gloomy Dis ’ 
soon gained (he .iscendant c\en o\cr Kamdeo,* and his doses 
augmented to sneli a degtee, tiial “ lie scratched his Jadj' instead 
of himself, ind ^\lth such stv’^erilj that he marred the beauty of 
the Mew an In (he morning, pcreci\mg what had h.ippened, 
jet being assailed with no rciiroach, he gamed a rchieLuit Mclory 
over himself, and “consigned the ojmim-bo': to her keeping” 
Nai'ijandas ruled thut\-two jears, and Icfl Ins country in 
tianquilhty, ind much extended, to his onK son 

Rao Surajmall, c a u 1533 — Sui.ijmall ascended the gaddi in 
S l'55)0('vi) Jake his father he w. is athletic m foim and 

dauntless in soul , and it is sud possessed in an eminent degicc 
that unci ling sign of .i hero, long arms, his (like those of Rama 
and Piithiiaj) ‘ ic.iching far below his knees ’ 

The allnncc with Cliitoi was .igam cemented by intcimariiagc 
buia B.ii sislei to Suiapiiall was espoused by Raiia Ratna, who 
bestowed his own sislet on the Rao Rao Suja, like his father, 
was too pailial to his avial One da\, at Cliilor he had fallen 
asleej} m the Picsencc, when a Puibia chief felt an irresistible 
inclination to distuib him. ,ind “ tickled the Il.iras cai with a 
straw He might as well have jested with a tiger a back stroke 
with his Khanda stietchcd the insulter on the carpet The son 
of the Piiibia ticasuicd up the feud, and waited for leacngc, which 
he effected by making the Rana believe the Rao liad other objects 
m anew, besides ^^Sltlng his sister Suja Bai, at the Raw ala The 
tiam thus laid, the slightest incident inflamed it The fan Suja 
had picpaied a lepast, to which she m\nted both her biothei and 
hei husband she had not only attended the cuhnaiy process 
hciself, but WMiled on these objects of her love to dine the flies 
fiom the food Though the wedded lair of Rajputana clings to 
the husband, yet she is ever more solicitous for [iOSJ the honour 
of the house from wdience she spiung, than that into ivhich she 
has been admitted , Ailiich feeling has engendered numeioiis 
quarrels Unhappily, Suja remarked, on remoinng the dishes, 
that “ hei brother had devoured his share like a tiger, while her 
husband had played wnth his like a child (balaL) ’ The expression, 
^ [Ketu, the demon who causes cchpses , Kamdeo, god of love ] 
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added to other insults which he fancied were put upon him, cost 
the Rao Ins life and sent Ihe fan Suja an untimely victim to 
Indraloka ^ TJie dictates of hospitality pievented the Rana fiom 
noticing the remark at the moment, and in fact it was more 
accordant Math the general tenoi_of his character to revenge the 
affront with greatei secuiity than even the isolated situation of 
the biave Haia afforded him On the latter taking leave the 
Rana imnted himself to hunt on the next spring festival in the 
ramnas or preseives of Bundi The nieiry month of Phalgun 
ai rived , the Rana and his court prepared then suits of arnaua 
(green) and ascended the Patai on the load to Bundi, in spite 
of the anathema of the prophetic Sati, who, as she ascended the 
pyre at Buinbaoda, pronounced that ivhenever Rao and Rana 
met to hunt together at the Aheiia, such meeting, “which had 
blasted all hei hopes, Mould ahvays be fatal But centuries had 
rolled betM een the denunciation of the daughtei of Alu Kara and 
Sipa Bai of Bundi , and the piophccj% though in every mouth, 
served merely to amuse the leisuie houi , the moral being foi- 
gotten it Avas only looked upon as ‘ a tale that Avas past ’ 

Murder of Rao Surajmall — The scene chosen for the sport Avas 
on the heights of Nanta, not lar fiom the Aiestern bank of the 
Chambal, in Avhose glades CA^ery species of game, fiom the lordly 
lion to the timid hare, abounded The troops Aveie formed into 
lines, adA’ancing thiough the jungles amLIi the customaij'^ noise 
and clamour, and diiAung before them a promiscuous herd of 
tenants of the forest — lions tiger<5, Irenas, beais, CA^ery species of 
deer, from the enormous barn hsinghac and nilgae-'to the delicate 
antelope, AAitli jackals, foxes, liaies, and the little Mild dog In 
such an animated scene as this, the Rajput forgets even his opium , 
he requires no exliilaration beyond the stimulus before him , a 
species of petty Avar, not altogether free from danger 

It Avas amidst the confusion of such a scene that the dastard 
Rana determined to gratify his malice. The prmces had con- 
venient stations assigned them, wheie they could securely assail 
the game as it passed, each haAnng but one or two confidential 
attendants With the>Rana Avas the lago of his revenge, the son 
of the Purbia, whom the Kara prince had slain “ Now is the 

^ [Deatliland, the lealm of Indra ] 

" [Tlie twelv^e-tincd deer, Gervu’i davanceh , BoaelaphUs iragocamelua 
(Blanfoid, Mammalia, 538, 517 ff ) J 
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moment,” said the Rana to his companion, “ to sliiy the boar,” 
and instantly an arrow from the bow of the Purbia was [409] sped 
at the Rao “ With an eagle’s eye he saw it commg, and turned 
it off with his bow ” This might have been chance, but another 
from the foster-brother of the Rana convinced him there wa5 
treachery Scarcely had he Avarded off the second, Avhen the 
Rana daited at him on horseback, and cut him down with his 
Klmnda The Rao fell, but recovering, took his shaAvl and tightly 
bound up the wound, and as his foe Avas making off he called 
aloud, “ Escape jmu may, but you have sunk RIcAvar ” The 
Purbia, AA'ho folloAved his prince, Avhen he saAV the Rao bind up 
his wound said, “ The aa oik is but half done ” ; and like a coAA'ard, 
Ratna once moie charged the AAOunded Rao As his arm was 
laised to finish the deed of shame, like a wounded tiger the Hara 
made a dying effoit, caught the assassin by the robe, and dragged 
him from his steed. Together they came to the ground, the 
Rana underneath The Rao knelt upon his breast, while, AAith 
preternatural strength, AA'itli one liand he grasped his Auetim by 
the throat, AAoth the other he searched foi his dagger ^Vhat a 
moment for leA'enge ' He plunged the Aieapon into his assassin’s 
heart, and saiv lum expire at Ins feet The Rao Avas satisfied , 
there was no more life left him than sufficed for rcA’-enge, and he 
dropped a corpse upon the dead bodj’’ of his foeman 

The tidings Acaa to Bundi, to the mother of the Rao, that her 
son AA'as slam in tlie Aheria “ Slam ' ” exclaimed this noble 
dame, “ but did he fall alone ? Never could a son, Avho has 
drunk at this lireast, depart unaccompanied ” , and as she spoke, 
“ maternal feeling caused the milk to issue from the fount AAutli 
such force, that it lent the slab on aa'IiicIi it fell ” 

The Satis — The dread of dishonour, which quenched the 
common sympatlues of nature for the death of her son, had 
scarcely been thus expressed AAdien a second messengei announced 
the magnitude of his revenge The Rajput dame was satisfied, 
though fresh honors were about to follow The AviA’^es of the 
murdered princes could not surAuve, and the pyres Avere prepared 
on the fatal field of sport The fair Suja’expiated her jest, AAduch 
cost her a husband and a brother, in the flames, while the sistei 
of Rana Ratna, mairied to the Rao, in accoi dance Avitli custom 
or affection, burned with the dead body of hei lord The ceno- 
taphs of the princes Aveie jeaied Avhere they fell , A\dnle that of 
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Suja Bai was erected on a pinnacle of the Pass, and adds to the 
picturesque beauty of tins romantic valley, which possesses a 
double chaiin foi the travellei, who may have taste to admire 
ilie scene, and patience to listen to the story [470] ^ 

' Rao Surthan, c ad 1534 — Suithan succeeded m S 1591 
(ad 1 185), and married the daughter of the celebrated Sakta, 
founder of tlie Siktavals of Mc\\ai He became an ardent 
votaiy of the bloodstained divinity of wai, Kal-Bhairava, and 
like almost all those ferocious Rajpuls nho resign themselves to 
his horrid rites, grew cruel and at length deianged Human 
victims are the chief offerings to this brutalized peisomfication of 
nar though Surthan vas satisfied mth the eyes of Ins subjects, 
nluch he placed upon tlie altai of ‘ the mothei of wai ’ It was 
tlien time to (juestion the dmne right b 3 ’^ which he luled The 
assembled nobles deposed and banished him from Bundi, assigning 
a small village on the Chambal for his residence, to which he gave 
the name Surthanpur, which survives to bear testimony to one 
of many instances of the deposition of their princes by the Rajputs, 
A\hen they offend custom oi morality Having no offspiing, the 
nobles elected the son of Nnbudh, son of Rao Banda, who had 
been brought up in his palrimonial village of IMalunda 

Rao Arjim — ^Rao Ai jun, the eldest of the eight sons “ of 
Nirbudh, succeeded his banished cousin Nothing can more 
effectually e\nnce the total extinction of animositj’’ between these 
vahant races, vhen once ‘ a feud is balanced,’ than the fact of 
Rao Arjun, soon after his accession, devoting himself and his 
vahant kinsmen to the ser\ace of the son of that Rana Avho had 
slam Ins predecessoi The memorable attack upon Chitor by 
Bahadur of Gujaiat has already been i elated,® and the death of 
the Kara prince and his vassals at the post of honour, the bieaeh 
Rao Arjun was tins prince, who was blowm up at the Chiton burj 
(bastion) The Bundi bard makes a striking pictuie of this 
catastrophe, in which the indomitable courage of their prince is 
finely imagined The fact is also confirmed bj'^ the annals of 
Mewar 

^ The Author has seen the cenotaphs of the princes at Nanta, a place 
which still affords good hunting 

- Pour of these had appanages and founded clans, namely, Blum, ivho 
had Thakuida , Pura, who had Hardoi , Mapal and Pachain, whose abodes 
aie not uncorded ® See Vol I ji 361 
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“ Seated on a fiagment of the roek, disparted by the explosion 
of the mine, Arjun diew his sword, and the A\oild beheld his 
departure with ama7ement ” ^ 

Surjan, the eldest of the four sons = of Aijiin, succeeded in 
S 1589 (ad 1583) [471] 


CHAPTER 3 

Rao Surjan, a d 1554. — With Rao Surjan commenced a new 
era foi Bundi = Hitherto hei piinces had enjoyed independence, 
excepting the homage and occasional ser\nce on emergencies 
wluch are maintained as much fiom lanslup as vassalage But 
thej’^ were now about to move in a moie extended orbit, and to 
occupy a conspicuous page in the future history of the empire of 
India 

Saivant Singh, a junior branch of Bundi, upon the expulsion 
of the Shershahi dynasty, entered mto a conespondence with 
the Afghan go% crnor of Ranthambhor, v Inch terminated in the 
sill lender of this celebrated foi tress, which he delivered up to 
his superior, the Rao Surjan For this important service, which 
obta^ed a castle and possession far superior to any under Bundi, 
lands Avere assigned near the city to SaAvantji, whose name 
became renowned, and Avas transmitted as the head of the clan, 
Sawant-Hara 

The Chauhan chief of Bedla,^ Avho was mainly instrumental to 
the surrender of this famed fortress, stipulated that it should be 
held by Rao Surjan, as a fief of IMcAiai Thus Ranthambhor, 
AA'hich for ages was an appanage of Ajmer, and continued until the 

^ Sor ne Liya bahut jor 
Dliar parbat on silla , 

Tmn Ian taiwdr 
Ad pdtiya, Hara Uja ^ 

^ Ram Smgli, clan Rama Hara , Akliairaj, clan Aldiairajpota , Kandhal, 
clan Jasa Hara 

® [The dates are rmcertam that m the margm is from IGI, ix SO 
Prmsep {Useful Tables, 105) gives 1575 Blochmann {Ain, i 410) pays, 
“ he had been dead for some time in 1001 Hijri/’ a d 1592 ] 

* [4 miles N of Udaipur city ] 

^ Uja, the famihar contiaction for Arjuna 1 
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fourteenth centuiy in a bianch of the family descended from 
Bisaldeo, when it was [472] captured from the valiant Hamir ^ 
after a desperate resistance, once more reverted to the Chauhan 
race. 

Siege of Ranthambhor by Akbar. — ^Ranthambhor was an early 
object of Alcbar’s attention, who besieged it in peison He had 
been some time before its impregnable walls without the hope of 
its surrendei, when Bhagivandas of Amber and his son, the more 
celebrated Raja Man, who had not only tendered their allegiance 
to Alcbar, but allied themselves to him by mairiage, determined 
to use their influence to make Surjan Hara faithless to Ins pledge, 
“ to hold the castle as a fief of Chitor ” ® That courtesy, which 
IS never laid aside amongst belligerent Rajputs, obtamed Raja 
Man access to the castle, and the emperor accompanied him in 
the ginse" of a mac^bearer While conversing, an uncle of the 
Rao recognized the emperor, and with that sudden impulse which 
arises from respect, took the mace from his hand and placed 
Akbar on the ‘ cushion ’ of the governor of the castle Akbar’s 
presence of mind did not forsake him, and he said, “ Well, Rao 
Surjan, what is to be done ? ” which was replied to by Raja Man, 
“ Leave the Rana, give up Ranthambhor, and become the servant 
of the king, with high honours and office ” The proffered bribe 
was indeed magnificent , the government of fifty-two districts, 
whose revenues were to be appropriated without inquiry, on 
furnishmg the customary contmgent, and liberty to name any 
other terms, which should be solemnly guaranteed by the king ® 

^ His fame is immortalized by a descendant of the bard Chand, m the 
works already mentioned, as boarmg his name, the Hamir-raesa and Hamir- 
kavya 

® The Raja Man of Amber is styled, m the poetic chronicle of the Haras, 

‘ the shade of the Kah Yuga ’ a powerful figure, to denote that his baneful 
influence and example, in allying himself by matrimonial ties with the 
imperialists, denationalized the Rajput character In refusmg to follow 
this example, wo have presented a picture of patriotism m the life of Rana 
Paitap of Mewar Rao Surjan avoided by convention what the Chitor 
prince did by arms 

® We may here remark that the succeedmg portion of the annals of 
Bundi IS a free translation of an historical sketch drawn up for me by the 
Raja of Bundi from his own records, occasionally augmented from the 
bardic chromcle [This was Akbar’s second attack on Ranthambhor, the 
first (a n 1558-60) having been unsuccessful It was taken on 19th March 
1669 {Albamama, u 132 f , 494) Smith {Alcbar, the Great Mogul, 98 ff ) 
quotes the nariative m the text, which he considers trustworthy ] 

VOli III 


Q 
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A treaty was drawn up upon the spot, and mediated by the 
prmee of Amber, winch presents a good picture of Hindu feeling • 

1 That the chiefs of Bundi should be exempted from that 
custom, degrading to a Rajput, of sending a dola ^ to the royal 
harem 

2 Exemption from the p^ya, or poll-tax 

8 That the chiefs of Bundi should not be compelled to cross 
the Attock 

4' That the vassals of Bundi should be exempted from the 
obligation of sending [473] their wives or female relatives ‘ to 
hold a stall in the Mina Ba7ar ’ at the palace, on the festival of 
Nauroza “ 

5 That they should have the privilege of entering the Diwan- 
i-amm, or ‘ hall of audience,’ completely armed 

6 That their sacred edifices should be respected 

7 That they should never be placed under the command of a 
Hindu leader 

8 That their horses should not be branded with the imperial 
dagh ’ 

9 That they should be allowed to beat their nakkaras, or 
‘ kettledrums,’ in the streets of the capital as far as the Lai 
Darwaza or ‘ red-gate ’ : and that they should not be commanded 
to make the ‘ prostration ’ * on entering the Presence. 

10 That Bundi should be to the Haras what Delhi was to the 
king, who should guarantee them from any change of capital. 

In addition to these articles, which the king swore to maintain, 
he assigned the Rao a residence at the sacred city of Kasi, pos- 
sessing that privilege so dear to the Rajput, the nght of sanctuary, 

^ Dola IS the term for a prmcess affianced to the king 

2 An ancient mstitution of the Tununan kings, derived from their Tartar 
ancestry For a description of this festival see Vol I p 400, and Ain, i 
276 f [See the hvely account of these fairs by Bernier (p 272 f ) They 
were held m the JEna, or ‘heavenly,’ bazar, near the Sfrna Maspd, or 
mosque, m the Agra Fort (Syad Muhammad Latif, Agra, 75 f ) ] 

2 This brand {dagh) was a flower on the forehead [Vol II p 972] 

^ Sijdah, similar to the kotow of Chma Had our ambassador possessed 
the wit of Rao Surthan of Sirohi, who, when compelled to pay homage to 
the king, deternuned at whatever hazard not to submit to this degradation, 
he might have succeeded in his mission to the ‘ son of heaven ’ For the 
relation of this anecdote see Vol II p 990 [For the Mughal forms of 
salutation see Ain, i 158 f ] 
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•\vlnch IS inauvlaincd to this day ’ With such a bribe, and the full 
acceptance of his terms, we cannot •uondci that Rao Surjan flung 
from him the remnant of allegiance he oued to Mcnar, now 
humbled by the Joss of Iier capital, oi lliat he should agree to 
folkw the \ictorious car of the Mogul But this dciehclion of 
dutj uas effaced by the rigid \arlue of the bra\e Sawant Ilara, 
who, as already slated, had conjomth w ith the Kothana Chaulnn - 
obtained Ranthnmbhor lie put on the saffron robes, and with 
his small but Mrtunus clan determined m spite of his sovereign's 
example, that AKbar should onlj gam possession o\er then 
lifeless bodies 

Previous to this exjilosion of useless fidohtj, he set up a pillar 
with a solemn anathema cngra\cd thereon, on “whatever Ilara 
of gentle blood should ascend the castle of Ranlhamblior, oi who 
should fjuit it ah\c ” Sawant and his km made the saciihce to 
honour; “they ga\e up their life’s blood to maintain their 
fidelity to the Rann,” albeit himself witlioiit a eajntal , and from 
that da3’, no Ilara e\cr [171] passes Ranthambhor without 
a\erting his head from an object which caused disgrace to the 
tribe With this tr.uisaction all mtci course ceased with Mcwai, 
and from this period the Ilara bore the title of ‘Rao Raja* 
of Bundi. 

Rao Surjan m the Imperial Service. — Rao Surjan was soon 
cidled into action and sent as commander to reduce Gondwana, 
so named from being the ‘ region of the Gonds ’ ’ He took 
their capital, Ban, by* assault, and to commemorate the achieve- 
ment creeled the gateway still called the Snrjanjiol The Gond 
leaders he c.uricd captives to the emperor, and generouslj’- mtei- 
ceded for their rcsLoraliou to liberty, and to a portion of their 

^ [The Malulrao Rao of Bfiiidi still has a houBo, somoviliafc dilapidated, 
near the Ruj Mandir and SfUila Ghat at Benares The right of sanctuary 
has ceased (E Graacs, Kasln, 1909, p OS) ] 

- This conjoint act of obtaining the castle of Rantliambhor is confirmed 
in the annals of the chicftainB of Kothana, of the same original stock ns 
the Haras though a Purina Chauhnn. I knew him very well, as also one 
of the same stock, of Bedhi, another of tlio sixteen Pattayats of Mowai 

^ [Gondwana is the term applied to the Sdtpura jilateau in the Central 
Provinces (/(?/, xii 321 ff ) Tlio campaign was begun by Asaf Khan in 
AD 1504 The Biiri in the text, a word moaning ‘dwolhng,’ possibly 
refers to Chauragarb, now in the Narsinghpur Distnct (Smith, Albar, the 
Great ^logul, 09 If ) Rao Surjan w'as govornoi of Gaiha Katanka or 
Gondwana, wlienco ho was transfened to Clmniir (/fire, i. 400) ] 
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possessions On cffcclmg tins seivice, the king added seven 
districts to his grant, including Benares and Chunar. This was 
in S 1G32, or a d 1570, the year in which Rana Partap of Mewar 
fought the battle of llaldighal against Sultan Salim.^ 

Rao Suijan resided at his government of Benares, and bj’- his 
piety, wisdom, and generosity, hcncfited the empire and the 
Ilindus at large, whose religion through him vas respected. 
Owing to the prudence of his administration and the \ogilance of 
his police, the most perfect security to person and pioperty was 
established throughout the province lie beautified and orna- 
mented the city, especially that quarter wdierc he resided, and 
eighty-fom edifices, foi various public purposes, and twenty 
baths, w'ore constructed under his auspices He died there, and 
left three legitimate sons 1. Rao Bhoj , 2 Duda, nicknamed 
by Akbar, Lakar lOian , 3 Raemall, who obtained the town and 
dependencies of Puleta, now one of the fiefs of Ivotah and the 
residence of the Raemallot Haras 

The Campaign in Gujarat. — ^About tins penod, Akbar trans- 
ferred the seat of government from Delhi to Agra, which he 
enlarged and called Akbarabad Having determined on the 
reduction of Gujarat, he dispatched thither an immense army, 
which he folloAved with a select force mounted on camels Of 
these, adopting the custom of the desert princes of India, he had 
formed a coips of five hundred, each having two fighting men in 
a pair of panniers To this select force, composed chiefiy of 
Rajputs, w'cre attached Rao Bhoj and Duda his brother Pro- 
ceeding ivith the utmost celerity, Akbar joined his aimy besieging 
Surat, befoie wdnch many desperate encounters took place - In 
the final assault the Hara Rao slew' the leader of the enemy , on 
which occasion the king commanded him to “ name his reward ” 
The Rao limited his request to leave to visit his estates annually 
during the peiiodical rams, which was granted 

The perpetual w'ars of Akbar, for the conquest and consolida- 
tion of the universal [475] empire of India, gave abundant oppor- 
tunity to the Rajput leaders to exert their valour , and the 
Haias weie ever at the post of dangei and of honour The siege 

^ See Vol I p 393 

“ [Akbar began to reside at Agra m a n. 1558, and built the fort in 1565 6 
The &st campaign in Gujarat took place in 1572 Surat was captured in 
Pebruaiy 1573 ] 
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happy to obtain even so much acknowledgment, embraced the 
Rao, and earned him with him to Ins own quarters 

Death of Akbar. — ^In this portion of the Bundi memoirs is 
related the mode of Akbar s death ^ He had designed to take 
off the great Raja Man by means of a poisoned confection formed 
into pills To thiow the Raja off his guard, he had prepared 
other pills which were [476] innocuous , but in his agitation he 
unwittingly gave these to the Raja, and swallowed those which 
wore poisoned On the emperor’s death, Rao Bhoj retired to 
his hereditary dominions, and died in lus palace of Bundi, leavmg 
three sons, Rao Ratan, Ilarda Narayan," and Keshodas ® 

Rao Ratan. — Jahangir w'as now' sovereign of India He had 
nommated lus son Parvez to the government of the Deccan, and 
havmg invested him in the city of Burhanpur, returned to the 
north. But Prince IHiurram, jealous of lus brother, conspired 
against and slew him ■* This murder was followed by an attempt 
to dethrone lus father Jahangir, and as he w'as popular with the 
Rajput prmces, being son of a princess of Amber, a formidable 
rebellion w’as raised , or, as the chromcle says, “ the twenty-two 
Rajas turned against the long, all but Rao Ratan ” . 

“ Sarwar jJhfitd, jal baha , 

Ah kya haro jatanna ^ 

‘ Jala ghar Jahangir kd, 

Rdhhd lido Ratanna 

“ The lake had burst, the w'aters were ruslung out , where noAV 
the remedy ? The house of Jahangir was departmg , it was 
sustained by Rao Ratan ” 

Partition of Haraoti. — With his two sons, Madlio Smgh and 
Han, Ratan repaired to Buihanpur, where he gained a complete 

l 

^ See Vol I p 408 [The tale seems almost mcredible, but Akbar did 
lemovo some of his enemies by poison, and the story was the subject of 
Court gossip (Manucci i 160) Akbar seems to have died from cancer of 
the bowels (Elhot Dowson v 541, vi 115, 16S f ) Smith {Akbar, the Great 
Mogul, 325 f ) disbeheves the storj', but suspects that he may have been 
poisoned by some one See Irvmo’s note on Manucci iv 420 ] 

^ He held Kotah m separate grant from the kmg duimg fifteen years 
® He obtamed the town of Dipri (on the Chambal), with twenty-seven 
villages, m appanage * 

* [Parvez died from apoplexy at Burhanpur, 28th October 1626 (Beale, 
Diet Oriental Biography, s v Parwiz Sultan , Dow 2nd ed. m 88) ] 
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victory over the rebels. In tins engagement, which took place 
on Tuesday the full moon of Kartika, S 1685 (a.d. 1579), both 
his sons were severely wounded. For these services Rao Ratan 
was rewarded with the government of Rurhanpur , and Madho 
lus second son received a grant of the city of Kotah and its 
dependencies, which he and his heirs were to hold direct of 
the crown. From tins period, therefore, dates the partition of 
Haraoti, when the emperor, in lus desire to reward Madho Smgh, 
overlooked the greater services of his father But in this Jahangir 
did not act without design , on the contrary, he dieaded the umon 
of so much power in the hands of this brave race as pregnant 
with danger, and weU knew that by dividmg he could always rule 
both, the one through the other. Shah Jahan confirmed the grant 
to Madho Smgh, whose history wiU be resumed in its proper place, 
the Annals of Kotah 

Rao Ratan, while he held the government of Burhanpur, 
founded a townslup wlueh still bears his name, Ratanpur He 
performed another important service [477], which, while it 
gratified the emperor, contributed greatly to the tranquillity of 
his ancient lord-paramoimt, the Rana of Mewar A refractory 
noble of the court, Dariyau IQian, was leading a life of not and 
rapme m that country, when the Kara attacked, defeated, and 
carried him captive to the king For this distingmshed exploit, 
the kmg gave him honorary naubats, or kettledrums , the grand 
yeUow banner to be borne m state processions before his .own 
person, and a red flag for his camp , ' which ensigns are still 
retained by fus successois Rao Ratan obtained the suffrages 
not only of his Rajput brethren, but of the whole Hindu race, 
whose rehgion he preserved from innovation The Haias exult- 
mgly boast that no Muslim dared pollute the quarters where they 
might be stationed with the blood of the sacred lone After all 
lus services, Ratan was Icilled in an action near Burhanpur, leav- 
ing a name endeared by lus valour and his virtues to the whole 
Hara race 

Gopmath. — ^Rao Ratan left foui sons, Gopinath, who had 
Bundi , Madlio Smgh, who had Kotah , Hariji, who had Gugor , ^ 
Jagannath, who had no issue , and Gopinath, the heir of Bundi, 
who died before his father The manner of his death affords 

^ There are about fifty famihes, his descendants, forming a community 
roimd Nimoda 
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anotlicr trait of Rajput character, and merits a place amongst 
those anecdotes -vvlnch form the romance of history Gopmath 
earned on a seeret intrigue with the wife of a Braliman of the 
Baldia class, and in the dead of night used to escalade the house 
to obtain admittance. At length the Biahman caught him, 
bound the hands and feet of his treacherous prince, and proceed- 
ing direct to the palace, told the Rao he had caught a thief in the 
act of stealing his honour, and asked i\hat punisliment was due 
to such offence. “Death,” was the leply lie w'aited for no 
other, returned home, and mth a hammer beat out the victim’s 
brains, throwing the dead body into the public higlmay The 
tidings llew' to Rao Ralan, that the heir of Bundi had been 
murdered, and his corpse ignonumously exposed , but when he 
learned the cause, and was reminded of the decree he had unwit- 
tingly passed, he submitted in silence ^ 

The Fiefs of Bundi. — Gopmath left twelve sons, to whom Rao 
Ratan assigned domains still forming the pimcipal Loihris, or 
fiefs, of Bundi 

1 Rao Chhattarsal, who succeeded to Bimdi. 

2 Indar Singh, wdio founded Indargarh [478] ° 

3 Bensal, who founded Balwan and Phalodi, and had Karwar 
and Pipalda 

1 This trait in the character of Rao Ratan forcibly reminds us of a similar 
case -ft Inch occurred at Ghazni, and is related by Fenshta [i 86 f ] in com- 
memoration of the justice of Malimud 

~ These, the three great fiefs of Bundi, — ^Indargarh, Balwan, and 
Antardah, — are now aU ahenated from Bunch by the mtngues of Zahm 
Smgh of Kotah It was unfortunate for the Bundi Rao, when both these 
States were admitted to an alhance, that all these histoncal pomts were 
hid in darkness It would bo j'et abstract and absolute justice that wo 
should negotiate the transfer of the allegiance of these clueftams to their 
proper head of Bundi It would be a matter of httlo chfficulty, and the 
honour would be immense to Bundi and no hardship to Kotah, but a shght 
sacrifice of a power of protection to those who no longer require it AU of 
these chiefs were the founders of clans, caUed after them, Indarsalot, Beri- 
salot, Mohkamsmghot , the first can muster fifteen hundred Haras under 
arms Jaipur havmg imposed a tribute on these clueftams, Zahm Smgh 
undertook, m the days of predatory warfare, to be responsible for it , for 
which he received that homage and service due to Bundi, then unable to 
protect them The simplest mode of domg justice would be to make these 
chiefs redeem theix freedom from tribute to Jaipur, by the payment of so 
many years’ purchase, which would reheve them altogether from Zahm 
Smgh, and at the same time be in accordance with our treaties, which 
prohibit such ties between the States 
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4 Mohkam Singh, who had Antardah 

5 Maha Singh, who had Thana ^ 

It IS useless to specify the names of the remainder, Avho left 
no issue 

Rao Dhhattarsal, ad 1653-58. — Chhattarsal, who succeeded 
his grandfather, Rao Ratan, was not only installed by Shah Jahan 
in his heieditary domimons, but declared governor of the impenal 
capital, a post which he held nearly throughout this reign Wlien 
Shah Jahan partitioned the empiie mto four vice-royalties, under 
his sons, Dara, Aurangzeb, Shuja, and Muiad, Rao Chhattarsal 
had a high command under Aurangzeb, in the Deccan The Kara 
distingmshed himself by his bravery and conduct in all the various 
sieges and actions, especialty at the assaults of Daulatabad and 
Bidar , the last was led by Chhattarsal in person, who carried 
the place, and put the gaxuson to the sword In S 1709 (a d 
1653), Kulbarga fell after an obstmate defence, in which Chhattai- 
sal again led the escalade The last resort was the strong fort 
of Damauni, which terminated all resistance, and the Deccan 
was tranquillized ^ 

Death of Shah Jahan. War of Succession. — " At tlus period 
of the transactions in the south, a rumour was propagated of the 
emperor’s (Shah Jahan) death , and as during twenty days the 
prince (Aurangzeb) held no court, and did not even give private 
audience the report obtained general belief ® Dara Shikoh was 
the only one of the emperor’s sons then at court, and the absent 
brothers determined to assert their several pretensions to the 
thione "V^Tule Shuja marched from Bengal, Aurangzeb prepared 
to qmt the Deccan, and cajoled Murad to join him with aU his 

^ Thana [about 20 miles E of Jhalawar], foimerly called Jajawar, is the 
only fief of the twelve sons of Ratan which now pays obedience to its proper 
head. The Maharaja Bikramajit is the lineal descendant of Maha Smgh, 
and if ahve, the earth bears not a more honourable, brave, or simple-mmded 
Rajput He was the devoted servant of his young prince, and my very 
smcere and valued friend , but we shall have occasion to mention the_‘ hon- 
laller ’ m the Personal Narrative 

® [Eor this campaign see Jadunath Saikar, History of Aurangzib, i 264 fi , 
Giant Duff 70 Bidar was stormed in March 1657 The gallantry of 
Chhattarsal is commended by Jadunath Sarkar i 272, u 6 ] 

® The reader will observe, as to the phraseology of these impoitant 
occurrences, that the language is that of the origmal it is, m fact, almost 
a verbatim translation from the memoirs of these prmces in the Bundi 
archives 
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forces , assuiuig lum that ]ic, a darve&h from prmciple, had no 
worldly desires, for his only ivisli was to d^ell in retirement [479], 
practising the austerities of a rigid follower of the Prophet ; that 
Dara was an mfidel, Shuja a free-thuilcer, lumself an anchorite , 
and that he, IMurad, alone of the sons of Shah Jahan, was worthy 
to exercise dominion, to aid m •which purpose he proffered his best 
energies.^ 

“ The emperor, learmng the hostile mtentions of Aurangzeb, 
■wrote privately to the Haia prince to repair to the Presence. On 
receivmg the mandate, Cldiattarsal revolved its import, but con- 
sidermg “that, as a servant of the gaddi (throne), his only duty 
was obedience,” he mstantly commenced his preparations to quit 
the Deccan This reachmg tlic car of Aurangzeb, he mquired 
the cause of his hasty departure observmg, that m a very short 
time he imght accompany him to court The Bundi prmce 
replied, “ his first duty u as to the reigmng sovereign,” and handed 
him the farman or summons to the Presence. Aurangzeb com- 
manded that he should not be perxmtted to depart, and directed 
lus encampment to be surrounded But Chhattarsal, foreseeing 
tins, had already sent on lus baggage, and forming lus vassals 
and those of other Rajput princes attached to the royal cause into 
one compact mass, they effected their retreat to the Nerbudda 
m the face of their pursuers, without their darmg to attack them. 
By the aid of some Solanla chieflams inhabiting the banks of this 
rivei, the Bundi Rao Avas enabled to pass this dangerous stream, 
then swollen by the periodical rams Already baffled by the skill 
and mtrepidity of Chliattarsal, Aurangzeb ■« as compelled to give 
up the pursuit, and the former reached Bundi m safety Ha-vmg 
made lus domestic ariangements, he proceeded forthwith to the 
capital, to help the aged emperor, whose power, and even exist- 
ence, were ahke tlireatened by the ungiateful pretensions of his 
sons to snatch the sceptre from the hand which stdl held it 

If a reflection might be here interposed on the bloody Avars 
Avhich desolated India m consequence of the events of which the 
foiegomg Avere the mitial scenes, it Avould be to expose the moral 
retribution resulting from catI example Were we to take but a 
partial vieAv of the picture, Ave should depict the venerable Shah 

^ The Rajput "prince, Avho dreAV up this character, seems to have Avell 
studied Aurangzeb, and it is gratifying to find such concurrence Avith every 
authority. But could such a character be eventually mistaken ’ 
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Jahan, arrived at the verge of the grave, into which the unnatural 
contest of his sons for empire wished to precipitate him, eictendmg 
his arms for succour in vam to the nobles of his own faith and km , 
while the Rajput, faithful to Ins prmciple, ‘ allegianee to the 
throne,’ staked both hfe and land to help him m his need Such a 
picture would enlist all our sympathies on the side of the helpless 
king But when we recall the past, and consider that [480] Shah 
Jahan, as Prmce lUiurram, played the same part (settmg aside 
the mask of hypocrisy), wluch Aurangzeb now attempted , that, 
to forward his gmlty design, he murdered his brother Parvez,^ 
who stood between him and the throne of his parent, against 
Avhom he levied war, our sympathies are checked, and we conclude 
that unlirmted monarchy is a curse to itself and all who are 
subjected to it 

The battle of Fatehabad followed not long aftei this event,^ 
which, gained by Aurangzeb, left the road to the throne free from 
obstruction. We are not mformed of the reason why the prmce 
of Bundi did not add his contmgent to the force assembled to 
oppose Aurangzeb’ under Jaswant Smgh of Marwar, unless it be 
found m that article of the treaty of Rao Surjan, prohibitmg his 
successors from servmg under a leader of their oivn faith and 
nation. The yoimger branch of Kotah appears, on its separation 
from Bundi, to have felt itself exonerated from obedience to this 
decree , for four royal brothers of Kotah, with many of their 
clansmen, ivere stretched on this field m the cause of swamidliarma 
and Shah Jahan, Before, however, Aurangzeb could tear the 
sceptic from the enfeebled hands of lus parent, he had to combat 
Ins eldei brother Dai a, who drew together at Dholpur aU those 
who yet regarded ‘ the first duty of a Rajput ’ The Bundi 
prmce, with his Haras clad m their saffron robes, the ensigns of 
death oi victory, formed the vanguard of Dara on this day, the 
openmg scene of his sorrows, wluch closed but with his hfe , 
for Dholpur was as fatal ”to Dara the Mogul, as Arbela was to 
the Persian Darius Custom rendered it indispensable that the 
princely leaders should be conspicuous to the host, and m con- 
formity thereto Dara, mounted on his elephant, was m the brunt 
of the battle, m the heat of which, when valour and fidehty might 
have preserved the sceptre of Shah Jahan, Dara suddenly dis- 

i[Seep 1486] 

- [Or Samugarh, 29th May 1668 ] 
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appealed A panic ensued, which was followed by confusion and 
flight The noble Hara, on tlus disastrous event, turned to his 
vassals, and exclaimed, “ Accursed be he who flies ' Here, true 
to my salt, my feet are rooted to tlus fleld, nor ivdl I quit it alive, 
but with victory ” Cheering on his men, he mounted lus elephant, 
but whilst encouraging them by his voice and example, a cannon- 
shot hittmg Ins elephant, the ammal turned and fled Chhattai sal 
leaped from lus back and called for his steed, exclainung, “ IMy 
elephant may turn his back on the enemy, but never shall lus 
master ” Mounting his horse, and forming lus men into a dense 
mass (gol), he led them to the charge against Prmce Murad whom 
he smgled out, and had lus lance balanced for the issue, when a - 
ball pierced his forehead ^ The contest was nobly maintained^ 
by lus youngest son, Bharat Singh, who accompanied his father 
in death [481], and •with him the choicest of lus clan Mohkam 
Singh, brother of the Rao, -oath two of lus sons, and Udai Smgh, 
another nephew, sealed their fidehty -with their lives Thus in 
the two battles of Ujjain and Dholpur no less than twelve princes 
of the blood, toother vath the heads of every Hara clan, main- 
tamed their fealty {swamidharma) even to death 'V\fliere are 
we to look for such examples ? 

“ Rao Cliliattaisal had been personally engaged in fifty-tAVO 
combats, and left a name renowned for courage and incorruptible 
fidehty ” He enlarged the palace of Bundi by adding that portion 
Avhich beais lus name, — ^the Chhattar Mahall, — and the temple 
of Keshorai, at Patan, was constructed imder lus direction." 

It Avas m S 1715 he Avas killed , he left four sons, Rao Bhao Smgh, 
Blum Smgh, Avho got Gugorha, Bhagwant Smgh, AAho obtained- 
IMau, and Bharat Smgh, AA'ho Avas killed at Dholpur 

Rao Bhao Smgh, a.d. 1658-78. Mughal Attack on Bundi. — 
Auiangzeb, on the attainment of sovereign power, transferred all 
the lesentment he harboured against Chliattarsal to his son and 
successor, Rao Bhao He gaA^e a commission to Raja Atmaram, 
Gaur, the prince of Sheopur, to reduce “ that turbulent and dis- 
affected race, the Hara,” and annex Bundi to the government of 

^ [The defeat of Dara Shikoh at Dholpur preceded the battle of Samugarh- 
Fatehabad it -was at Samugarh that Chliattarsal Avas lulled (Jadunath 
Sarkar, u 37 ff ) ] 

* [The temple of Keshorai, or Kesava Krishna, is on the N bank of the 
Chambal, 12 miles beloAv Kotah {Bajputana Gazetteer, 1879, i 238) ] 
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Ranthamblior, declaring that he should ^^slt Bundi shortly in 
person, on Ins -nny to the Deccan, and hoped to congratulate him 
on Ins success. Raja Atmaram, y ith an army of twelve thousand 
men, entered IIara\ ati and ravaged it •with fire and ffword Having 
laid siege to Khatoh, a tovm of Indargarh, the chief fief of Bundi, ^ 
the clans secretly assembled, engaged Atmaram at Gotarda, de- 
feated and put him to flight, capturing the imperial ensigns and 
all Ins baggage Not satisfied with tins, they retaliated by 
blockading Sheopur, i\hen the discomfited Raja continued his 
flight to court to relate this fresh instance of Ilara audacity The 
poor prince of the Gaurs ■was received ■\Mfh gibes and jests, and 
heartily repented of Ins inhuman inroads upon Ins neighbours in 
the day of then disgrace The t5want, affecting to be pleased with 
this inslnnec of Hara courage, sent a farman to Rao Bhao of grace 
and free pardon, and commanding Ins presence at court At 
first the Rao declined , but having repeated pledges of good 
intention, he complied and i^as honoured -with the government 
of Aurangabad under Prince jMuazzam Here he evinced Ins 
independence by shielding Raja Karan of Bikaner from a plot 
against Ins life He performed many gallant deeds wath his 
Rajput brethren in arms, the brave Bundelas of Oichha and 
Datia He erected many public edifices at Aurangabad, where he 
acquired so much fame by Ins valour, Ins chanties, and the 
sanctity - of Ins manners, that miraculous cures were (said to be) 
effected bj’- him He [482] died at Aurangabad in S 1738 (ad 
1082),® and, being without issue, •\\as succeeded by Aniruddh 
Singh, the grandson of Ins brother Blnm •* 

Rao Aniruddh Singh, ad. 1678. — ^Amruddh’s accession was 
confirmed by the emperor, who, in order to testify the esteem in 
which he held his predecessor, sent his o^vn elephant, Gajgaur, 
W'lth the khilat of investiture Aniruddh’ accompanied Aurangzeb 
in his wars in the Deccan, and on one occasion performed the 

^ [Indargarh about 30 imlos N of Biindi city ICliatoh 20 miles E of 
Indargarh ] 

® It IS a fact "worthy of notice, that the most intrepid of the Rajput 
princely cavaheis are of a very devout frame of mind 

® [Rao Bhao Smgh died , between March 1677 and February 1678 
(Manucci ii 402) ] 

* Bhim Smgh, who had the fief of Gugoi bestowed on him, had a son, 
ICishan Smgh, who succeeded him, and was put to death by Aurangzeb 
Amruddli was the son of Kishan 
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important service of rescuing the ladies of the harem out of the 
enemy’s hands The emperor, in testimony of his gallantry, told 
him to name his reward , on •which he requested he imght be 
allowed to command the vanguard instead of the rearguard of 
the army Subsequently, he was distinguished in the siege and 
storm of Bijapur 

An unfortunate quarrel with Durban Singh, the chief vassal of 
Bimdi, involved the Bao in trouble Making use of some im- 
proper expression, the Rao resentfull 3 ’- replied, “ I loiow what to 
e'xpect from you”; which determined. Durian to throw his 
allegiance to the dogs He quitted the arm 3 % and arri\ung at his 
estates, armed his Icinsmen, and, by a coiip de mam, possessed 
himself of Bundi On learning this, the emperor detached 
Amruddh with a force which expelled the refractorv Diirjan, 
whose estates were sequestrated Pre-^nous to Ins expulsion. 
Durian drew the iika of succession on the forehead of his brother 
of Balwan Ha-^nng settled the affairs of Bundi, the Rao was 
emploj’^ed, in conjunction -with Raja Bishan Singh of Amber, to 
settle the northern countries of the empire, governed b^’- Shah 
Alam as lieutenant of the long, and whose headquarters were at 
Lahore, in the execution of which ser^dce he died 

Rao Budh Singh The Death of Aurangzeb. — ^Amruddh left 
two sons. Budh Singh and Jodh Singh Budh Singh succeeded 
to the honours and employments of his father Soon after. 
Aurangzeb, who had fixed his residence at Aurangabad, fell ill, 
and finding his end approach, the nobles and officers of state, in 
apprehension of the event, requested him to name a successor 
The djung emperor replied, that the succession was in the hands 
of God, ■with whose will and under whose decree he was desirous 
that his son Bahadur Shah Alam should succeed , but that he 
was apprehensive that Prince Azam would endeavour bj'^ force 
of arms to seat himself on the throne ^ As the king said, so it 
happened , Azam Shah, being supported in his pretensions by 
the army of the Deccan, prepared to dispute [483] the empire -with 
Ins elder brother, to whom he sent a formal defiance to decide 
their claims to empire on the plains of Dholpur Bahadur Shah 
convened all the clueftains who favoured his cause, and explained 
his position. Amongst them was Rao Budh, now entenng on 

^ It IS useless to repeat that this is a hteral translation from the records 
and journals of the Hara pnnces, who served the emperors 
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manhood, and he was at that moment m deep affliction for the 
untimely loss of his brother, Jodh Singh.^ ^^Hien the Icing desired 
him to repair to Bimdi to perform the offlces of mourning, and 
console his relations and londied, Budh Singh replied, “ It is not 
to Bundi my duty calls me, but to attend my sovereign in the 
field — to that of Dholpur, renovmed for many battles and conse- 
crated bv the memory of the heroes who have fallen in the per- 
formance of their duty ” adding “ that there his heroic ancestor 
Chhattarsal fell, whose fame he desired to emulate, and by the 
blessing of heaven, his arms should be c^o^vned vath \actory to 
the empire ” 

Battle of JajaUj June 10, 1707. — Shah Alam advanced from 
Lahore, and A/am, vith his son Bedar Balcht, from the Deccan , 
and both armies met on the plains of .Taiau, near Dholpur A 
more despeiate conflict vas never recorded in the many blood 5 ’’ 
pages of the history of India Had it been a common contest 
for supremacy, to be decided bv the Muslim supporters of the 
rivals, it Avould have ended like similar ones, — a funous onset, 
terminated by a treacherous dcseition But here were assembled 
the brave bands of Raiputana, house opposed to house, and clan 
against clan The princes of Datia and Kotah, who had long 
served with Pnnee Azam, and ycrc attached to him by favours, 
forgot the injunctions of Aurangzeb, and supported that prince’s 
pretensions against the lawful heir A powetful friendship united 
the chiefs of Bundi and Datia, whose lives exlnbited one scene 
of glorious triumph in all the wars of the Deccan In opposing 
the cause of Shah Alam, Ram Singh of Kotah was actuated by 
his ambition to become the head of the Haras, and m anticipation 
of success had actually been invested Avitli the honours of Bundi 
With such stimulants on each side did the rival Haras meet face 
to face on the plains of Jajau, to decide at the same time the pre- 
tensions to empire, and what affected them more, those of their 
respective heads to superiority Pre\uous to the battle. Ram 
Singh sent a perfidious message to Rao Budh, imating him to 
desert the cause he espoused, and come over to Azam , to which 
he indignantly replied * “ That the field winch his ancestor had 
illustrated by his death, was not that whereon he would disgrace 
his memory by the desertion of his prince ” 

Budh Singh was assigned a distinguished post, and by his 
^ This catastrophe will bo related in the Peisonal Narrative 
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conduct and cotira"e ftSll mainly tonlnbulcd io the victory' 
%’yhich placed Bahadur Shah %\iniout a n%'nl on the throne The 
Rajputs on cither side sustained the chief shock of the battle, and 
the Ilara pnnee of Kotah, and the noble Bundela, Dalpat of 
Dati?!, vcrc both killed by cannon-shot, ‘jacriliced to the c.iuse 
thc3' csjiouscd , nhilc the jirttensions of Azam and his son Bcdar 
Bakht ncrc cxtinirmshcd mfh their lues 

For the signal scr\ieos rendered on this import .ant da\, Budh 
Singh vas honoured vith the title of Rao Raja, .and vas admitted 
to the intimate friendship of the cmjieror nhich he continued to 
enjov until his death, nhen fresh contentions arose, in •which the 
grandsons of Aurangyeb all perished Famikhsiyar succeeded 
t*o^he empire, under 11110111 the Saynds of B.arha held supreme 
jiowcr, and ruined the empire bj* their exactions and tyranny 
When they determined to depose the king, the Kara pnnee, 
faithful to his pledge, determined to release him and in the 
attempt a bloody conflict ensued in the (chnuh) square, in vliich 
his uncle .Tetli Singh, and many of his clansmen, iverc slam 

Rivalry between Kotah and Bundi, — ^Tlic m.ilry •which com- 
menced bcfwccn the houses of ICotah and Bundi, on the plains 
of .Tajau in -which Ram Singh -was slain, was maintained by his 
son and successor. Raja Blum, -who sujiportcd the party of the 
Sayy ids In the prosecution of his \ icws and revenge, Raja Blum 
so far lost sight of the national character of the Rajput, as to 
compass liis end by treachcri' and beset his foe unawares while 
exercising lus horse m the Maidan, outside the walls of the capital 
IBs few retainers formed a circle round their chief, and gallantly 
defended him, though ivith great loss, until they reached a place 
of safety Unable to aid the king, and beset bi’^ treacherj-, Rao 
Budh was compelled to seek lus own safety in flight ^ Farrukhsivar 
•was shortly after murdered, and the empire fell into complete 
disorder , when the nobles and Rajas, feeling their insecurity 
under the bloody and rapacious domination of the Sayjnds, 
repaired to their several possessions - 

^ Ff<fcVoI I p 473, in n Inch tho Bundi iVnnals are corrobor- 

ated by the Annals of Mewar, and by an autograph letter of Raja Jai Singh 
of Amber, dated the 19th Phalgim, S 177o (a n 1719) 

" These subjects being already discussed in Yol I -vronld have had no 
place here, -were it not necessary to show hoiv accurately the Bundi pnnees 
recorded events, and to rescue them from the charge of having no histoncal 
documents. 
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Jai Singh of Jaipur attacks Bundi. — ^At this penod, Raja Jai 
Singh of Amber thought of dispossessing Budh Singh of Bundi 
Rao Budh Singh was at this time his guest, ha\ang accompanied 
lum from court to Ambei The cause of the quarrel is thus 
related The Kara prince was mairied to a sister of Jai Singh , 
she had been betrothed to the emperoi Bahadur [485] Shah, who, 
as one of the marks of his favour for the victory of Dholpur, 
resigned his pretensions to the fair in favour of Rao Budh Un- 
fortunately, she bore him no issue, and viewed with jealousy his 
two infant sons by another Ram, "the daughter of Kalamegh of 
Begun, one of the sixteen cluefs of Mewar During her lord’s 
absence, she feigned pregnancy, and having procured an infant, 
presented it as his lawful child Rao Budh was made acquainted 
with the equivocal conduct of his queen, to the danger of his 
proper offspiing, and took an opportunity to reveal her conduct 
to her biother The lady, who was present, was instantly interro- 
gated by her brother , but, exasperated eithei at the suspicion of 
her honour or the discoveiy of her fraud, she snatched her brother’s 
dagger from lus girdle, and rating him as “ the son of a tailor,” ^ 
would have slain him on the spot, had he not fled from hei fury 

To revenge the insult thus put upon him, the Raja of Amber 
deteimined to expel Rao Budh fiom Bundi, and offered the gaddi 
to the chief of its feudatories, the lord of Indaigaih , but Deo 
Singh had the viitue to refuse the offei He then had recouise 
to the chieftain of Kaiw'ar,^ who could not resist the temptation 
This chief, Sahm Singh, w'as guilty of a double breach of trust , 
for he held the confidential office of governor of Taiagarh, the 
citadel commanding both the city and palace 

The fanuly dispute was, howevei, merely the imdeiplot of a 
deeply-cherished political scheme of the prince of Amber, for the 
maintenance of his supremacy over the mmor Rajas, to which 
his office of viceroy of Malwa, Ajmer, and Agra gave full scope, 
and he skilfully availed himself of the results of the civil wars of 

^ This lady was sistei to Chamanji, elder brother to Jai Singh, and heir- 
apparent to the gaddi of Amber, who was put to death by J ai Smgh To this 
murder the Rathor bard alludes m the couplet given m their Annals, see 
Vol 11 p 1059 ‘Chamanji’ [‘flower-bed’] is the title of the herrs- 
appaient of Amber I Imow not whether Chamanji, which is merelj’’ a term 
of endearment, may not be Bijai Singh, whose captivity we have related 
See p 1349 “ [About 35 miles N of Bundi city ] 

von III u 
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the Moguls In the issue of Farrukhsiyar’s dethronement he saw 
the fruition of Ins schemes, and after a show of defending him, 
retiied to his doimnions to prosecute Ins views 

Amber was yet ciicumscnbed in territory, and tlie consequence 
of its princes arose out of then position as satraps of the empire 
He therefore determined to seize upon all the districts on Ins 
frontiers witlnn Ins grasp, and moreover to compel the services 
of the clneftams who served under his banner as heutenants of 
the king 

At tins period there were many aUodial clneftams wnthin the 
bounds of Amber , as the Pachwana Chauhans about Lalsont, 
Gura, Nimrana, who owed neither seivice nor tribute to Jaipui, 
but led their quotas as distinct dignitaries of the empire under the 
flag of Amber Even their own stock, the confederated Shaikha- 
wats, deemed [486] themselves under no such obhgation The 
Bargujars of Rajor, the Jadons of Bayana, and many others, the 
vassalage of older days, were in the same predicament These, 
being m the decline of the empire unable to protect themselves, 
the more readily agreed to hold their ancient aUodial estates as 
fiefs of Amber, and to serve with the stipulated quota But when 
Jai Singh’s ^^ews led him to hope he could in like manner bring 
the Haras to acknowledge his supremacy, he evinced both ignor- 
ance and presumption He therefore determined to dethrone 
Budh Singh, and to make a Raja of lus own choice hold of him in 
chief. 

The Hara, who was then reposing on the rites of hospitahty 
and family ties at Amber, gave Jai Singh a good opportunity to 
develop his views, which were first mamfested to the Bundi prince 
by an obscure offer that he would make Amber his abode, and 
accept five hundred rupees daily for lus tram His imcle, the 
brother of Jeth, who devoted himself to save his master at Agra, 
penetrated the infamous intentions of Jai Singh He wiote to 
Bundi, and commanded that the Begun Ram should depart with 
her children to her father’s , and having given time for this, 
he by stealth formed his clansmen outside the walls of Amber, 
and having warned his prmce of his danger, they qmtted the 
treacherous abode Raja Budh, at the head of three hundred 
Haras, feared nothmg He made direct for his capital, but tjiey 
were overtaken at Pancholas, on the mutual frontier, by the select 
army under the five principal chieftajns of Amber The littl? 
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band was enclosed, when a desperate encounter ensued, Rajput 
to Rajput Every one of the five leaders of Amber was slam, 
■with a multitude of then vassals , and the cenotaphs of the lords 
of Isarda, Sarwai, and Bhawai still afford evidence of Hara 
revenge The uncle of Bundi ivas slam, and the vahant band was 
so tlunned, that it was deemed unwise to go to Bundi, and by the 
intricacies of the Plateau they reached Begun m safety This 
* dear-bought success enabled Jai Singh to execute his plan, and 
Dahl Singh, of Karwar, espoused the daughter of Amber, and was 
invested ■with the title of Rao Raja of Bundi 

Taldng advantage of the distress of the elder branch of Ins 
house. Raja Bhim of Kotah, now strictly allied with Ajit of Marwar 
and the Sayjuds, prosecuted the old feud for superiority, making 
the Chambal the boundary, and seizing upon all the fiscal lands 
of Bundi east of this stream (exceptmg the Kothris), which he 
attached to Kotah 

Death of Rao Budh Smgh — ^Thus beset by enemies on all sides, 
Budh Smgh, after many frmtless attempts to [487] recover his 
patrimony, m which much Hara blood was uselessly shed, died 
' m exile at Begun lea-vmg two sons, Ummed Smgh and Dip Smgh. 

The sons of Rao Budh were soon driven even from the shelter 
of the maternal abode ; for, at the instigation of their enemy of 
Amber, the Rana sequestrated Begim Pursued by this unmanly 
vengeance, the brave youths collected a small band, and took 
refuge m the wilds of Pachel, whence they addressed Durjansal, 
who had succeeded Raja Bhim at Kotah This prince had a 
heart to commiserate their misfortunes, and the magnanimity not 
only to relieve them, but to aid them m the recovery of their 
patrimony. 


CHAPTER 4 

Maharao Xlimned Smgh, a d 1743-1804 — ^Ummeda was but 
thirteen years of age on the death of his house’s foe, the Raja of 
Amber, m S 1800 (a d 1744) As soon as the event was known 
to him, putting lumself at the head of his clansmen he attacked 
and earned Patan and Gamoh ^ “ 'VVlien it was heard that the 

1 [Patan, about 25 miles E of Bundi city ‘ Gamoh ’ m the text is 
probably Gondoh, about 10 miles E of Patan ] 
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son of Budh Singh was awake, the ancient Haras flocked to his 
standard,” and Durjansal of Kotah, rejoicing to see the real Hara 
blood thus displayed, nobly sent his aid • 

Jaipur attacks Kotah. — Isan Singh, who was now lord of 
Amber, pursmng Ins father’s pohcj^ determined that Kotah should 
bend to his supremacy as well as the elder branch of Bundi The 
defiance of his power avowed in the support of young Ummeda 
brought his views into [488] action, and Kotah was mvested 
But the result does not belong to this part of our history. On 
the retieat from Kotah, Isari sent a body of Nanakpanthis ^ to 
attack Ummeda in his retreat at Burh (old) Lohari, amongst the 
Minas, the aboriginal lords of these mountain-wilds, who had often 
serv^^ed the cause of the Haras, notwithstanding they had deprived 
them of their birthright The youthful valour and distress of 
young Ummeda so gained then hearts, that five thousand bowmen 
assembled and desired to be led against Ins enemies With these 
auxiliaries, he anticipated his foes at Bichoii, and wlule the nimble 
mountaineers plundered the camp, Ummeda charged the Jaipur 
army sword in hand, and slaughtered them wathout mercy, talang 
their kettledrums and standards On the news of this defeat, 
another army of eighteen thousand men, under Narayandas 
Khatri, was sent against Ummeda But the affair of Bichori 
confirmed tlie dispositions of the Haras from all quarters they 
flocked to the standard of the young prince, who determined to 
nsk eveiything in a general engagement The foe had reached 
Dablana - On the eve of attack, young Ummeda went to pro- 
pitiate ‘ the lady of Situn,’ ^ the tutelary divinity of his race , 
and as he knelt before the altar of Asapurna (the fulfiller of hope), 
liis eyes falling upon the turrets of Bundi, then held by a traitor, 
he swore to conquer or die 

Battle of Dablana. — Inspired with hke sentiments, his brave 
clansmen formed around the orange flag, the gift of Jahangir to 
Rao Ratan and as they cleared the pass leading to Dablana, 
the foe was discovered marshalled to receive them In one of 
those compact masses, termed gol, -with serried lances advanced, 

^ [A Sikh sect founded by Ranak, the Sikh Guru (a.d 1469-1639) 
(Rose, Glossary, m 152 ff ) ] 

- [About 10 miles N of Bundi city 

® [Probably Satur, with a temple of Rakt Dantilia Devi, ‘ she with the 
blood stamed teeth’ {Rajpuiana Gazetteer, 1879, i 240) ] 
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Uinineda led his Haras lo the charge Its physical and moi.il 
impression was irresistible , and a vista was cut through the 
dense host opposed to them. Again they formed , and again, m 
spite of the shoners of cannon-shot, the sword icnewed its blows , 
but ever}’' charge was fatal to the bravest of Umineda’s men In 
the first onset fell Ins maternal uncle, Pritlii Singh, Solanki, wath 
the IVIaharaja jMarjad Singh of Motra, a valiant Hara, who fell just 
as he launched his chakra (discus) at the head of the lOiatri 
commander of Amber Prayng Smgh, chief of Soran, a branch 
of the Thana fief, w'as also slain, with many of inferior note The 
steed of Ummeda was struck by a cannon-ball, and the intestines 
protruded from the wound. The intrepidity of the youthful 
hero, nobly seconded by his km and clan, was unavailing , and 
the chieftains, fearing he w’ould throiv away a life the preserva- 
tion of which thc}'^ all desired, entreated he w'ould abandon the 
contest , obsennng, “ that if he survived Bundi must be theirs , 
but if he was slain, there was an end of all their hopes [489] ” 

With grief he submitted , and as they gained the Sawah Pass, 
which leads to Indargarh, lie dismounted to breathe lus faithful 
steed ; and as he loosened the girtlis, it expired Ummeda sat 
doivn and w'cpt. Ilanja w as worthy of such a mark of his esteem . 
he W'as a slccd'of Irak, the gift of the king to his father, whom he 
had borne m many an encounter Nor was this natural ebullition 
of the young Ilara a transient feeling Hanja’s memory was held 
in veneration, and the first act of Ummeda, when he recovered his 
throne, was to erect a statue to the steed who bore him so nobly 
on the day of Dablana It stands in the square {chaitk) of the 
city, and receives the reverence of each Ilara, who links his history 
with one of the brightest of their achievements, though obscured 
by momentary defeat ^ 

Ummeda gamed Indargarh, which was close at hand, on foot ; 
but this traitor to the name of Hara, wdio had acknowledged the 
supremacy of Amber, not only refused lus prince a horse in his 
adversity, but warned him off the domain, aslang “ if he meant 
to be the rmn of Indargarh as well as Bundi ? ” Disdaining to 
drmk w'ater within its bounds, the yoimg prince, stung by tins 
perfidious mark of inhospitality, took the direction of Karwain. 

I have made my salaam to the representative of Hanja and should 
have graced lus neck with a chaplet on every mihtary festival, had I dwelt 
among the Haras 
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Its chief made amends for the other’s churhslmess he advanced 
to meet him, oflered such aid as he had to give, and presented 
him with a horse. Dismissing his faithful kinsmen to their homes, 
and beggmg their swords when fortune might be kmder, he re- 
gained his old retreat, the ruined palaee of Rampura, amongst 
the ravines of the Chanibal. 

Bundi recovered by Ummed Singh. — ^Durjansal of Kotah, who 
had so bravely defended his eapital against the pretensions to 
supremacy of Isari Smgh and his auxdiary, Apa Smdhia, felt 
more interest than ever in tjie cause of Ummeda The Kotah 
prmcc’s coimcils were governed and his armies led by a Bhat (bard), 
who, it may be inferred, was professionally inspired by the heroism 
of the young Ilara to lend Ins sword as well as his muse towards 
leinstatmg him m the halls of Ins fathers Accordingly, all the 
strength of Kotah, led by the Bhat, was added to the lonsmen and 
liiends of Ummeda , and an attempt on Bundi was resolved 
The city, whose nails nere m a state of dilapidation from this 
contmual warfare, was taken without difficulty , and the assault 
of tlic citadel of Taiagarh liad commenced, nhen the heroic Bhat 
received a fatal shot from a treacheious hand m his owti party. 
His death was concealed, and a cloth tin own [490] over lus body. 
The assailants pressed on , the usurper, alarmed, took to flight , 
the ‘ lion’s hope ’ ^ was fulfilled, and Ummeda was seated on the 
till one of lus fathcis 

Bundi occupied by Jaipur. — ^Dahl fled to lus suzeram at Amber, 
whose disposable forces, under the famous IQiatri Keshodas, were 
immediately put m motion to re-expel the Hara Bundi was 
invested, and having had no time given to prepare for defence, 
Ummeda was compelled to abandon the walls so nobly non, and 
“ the flag of Dhundhar waved over the knnguras (battlements) of 
Deiva-Banga ” And let the redeeming virtue of the usurper be 
recorded , who, when lus suzerain of Amber desired to reinstate 
him on the gaddi, refused “ to bimg a second time the stain of 
treason on lus head, by which he had been disgraced m the opinion 
of manlund ’ 

Ummed Smgh m Exile — Unuueda, once more a wanderer, 
alternately courting the aid of Mewai and Maiwai, neyei sus- 
pended lus hostihty to the usurper of his rights, but carried lus 
incursions, without internussion, into lus paternal domains One 
^ Ummeda, ‘ hope ’ , Singh, ‘ a hon ’ 
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of these led him to the village of Banodia hither the Kachhwaha 
Ram, the ividoived queen of his father, and the cause of all their 
miseries, had retiied, disgusted with herself and the Avorld, and 
lamentmg, when too late, the rum she had brought upon her 
husband, herself, and the family she had entered Ummeda paid 
her a visit, and the interview added fresh pangs to her self- 
reproaeh. His sufferings, lus heroism, brightened by adversity, 
originatmg with her nefarious desire to stifle his claims of primo- 
geniture by a spunous adoption, awakened sentiments of remorse, 
of sympathy, and sorrow. Deternuned to make some amends, 
she adopted the resolution of gomg to the Deecan, to soheit aid 
for the son of Budh Singh When she airived on the banks of the 
Nerbudda a pillar was pointed out to her on which was insciibed , 
a prohibition to any of her race to cross this stream, which like 
the Indus was also styled aiak, oi forbidden ’ ^ Like a tiue 
Rajputm, she broke the tablet in pieces, and threiv it into the 
stream, observing with a Jesuitical casuistry, that there was no 
longer any impediment when no ordinance existed Having 
passed the Rubicon, she proceeded forthwith to the camp of 
Malliar Rao HoUcar The sister of Jai Smgh, the most potent 
Hmdu prince of India, became a supphant to this goatherd leader ® 
of a horde of plundeiers, nay, adopted him as her brother to effect 
the redemption of Bundi for the exiled Ummeda 

Malhar Rao Holkar assists XJmmed Singh. — ^Malhar, without 
the accident of noble birth, possessed the sentiments winch belong 
to it, and he promised all she asked How far lus compliance 
might be promoted by [491] another call for his lance from the 
Rana of INIeAvar, in virtue of the marriage-settlement which pro- 
mised the succession of Amber to a princess of lus liouse, the 
Bundi records do not tell they refer only to the prospects of its 
own prince But we may, without any reflection on the gallantry 
of Holkar, express a doubt how far he would have lent the aid 
of lus horde to this sole object, had he not had in vieiv the splendid 
bnbe of sixty-four lalclis from the Rana, to be paid when Isari 
Singh should be removed, foi lus nephew Madho Smgh “ 

. ^ [On the Nerbudda as a bariier see Vol II p 971 ] 

-- ® [The Holkar family belonged to the Dhangar, or Maratha shepherd 
caste, taking their name from the village of Hoi on the Nira Biver m Poona 
District (Grant Duff 212 , BGf, xvm Part ii 244) ] 

® See Annals of Meivar, Vol I p 495 
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Be this as it may, the Bundi chronicle states that the lady, 
instead of the temporaiy expedient of dehvermg Bunch, con- 
ducted the march of the Mahrattas direct on Jaipur Circum- 
stances favoured her designs The character of Isari Singh had 
raised up enemies about his person, who seized the occasion to 
forward at once the ^^ews of Bundi and Mewar, whose pnnces 
had secretly gained them over to their views 

The Amber prince no sooner heaid of the approach of the 
Mahrattas to his capital than he quitted it to offer them battle 
But their strength had been misrepresented, nor was it till he 
reached the castle of Bagru ^ that he was undeeeived and sur- 
rounded When too late, he saw that ‘ treason had done its 
worst,’ and that the confidence he had placed m the suceessor of 
a minister whom he had murdered, met its natural reward The 
bard has transmitted in a sloka the cause of his overthrow 

Jablil chhodl Isra 
lidj hara77 hi as, 

Manirl molo marujo 
Khatri Kesodffs, 

‘ Isari forfeited all hopes of regality, when he slew that great 
mimster Keshodas ’ 

Jaipur forced to restore Ummed Singh. — The sons of this 
minister, named Harsahai and Gursahai, betrayed their piinee 
to the ‘ Southron,’ by a false return of their numbers, and led 
him to the attack ivitli means totally inadequate Resistance 
to a vast numerical superiority would have been madness he 
retreated to the castle of this fief of Amber, where, after a siege 
of ten days, he was forped not only to sign a deed for the surrender 
of Bundi, and the renunciation of all claims to it for himself and 
his descendants but to put, m full acknowledgment of his rights, 
the ilka on the forehead of Ummeda With tlus deed, and 
accompamed by the contingent, of Kotah, they proceeded to 
Bundi , the traitor was expelled , and while rejoicings were 
makmg to celebrate the mstaUation of Ummeda, the funereal 
pjrre was hghted at Amber, to consume the mortal remains of his 
foe. Raja Isari could [492] not survive his disgrace and tw:- 
minated his existence and liostdity by poison, thereby facilitating 
the designs both of Bundi and Mewar 

^ [10 miles S of Jaipur city ] 
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Thus in S 1805 (a d 1749) Ummeda regauied Iiis patrimony, 
after fourteen years of exile, during which a traitor had pressed 
the 103 ’^al ‘ cuslnon ’ of Bundi But this contest deprived it of 
inanj'^ of its ornaments, and, combined \nth other causes, at 
length reduced it almost to its intrinsic worth, ‘ a heap of cotton ’ 
Malliar Rao, the founder of the Holkar State, in virtue of Ins 
adoption as the brother of the vudow-queen of Budh Smgh, had 
the title of Mamu, oi imcle, to young Ummeda But true to the 
maxims of Ins race, he did not take his buclder to protect the 
oppressed, at the impulse of those clnvalrous notions so famdiai 
to the Rajput, but deemed a portion of the Bimdi territory a 
better incentive, and a more uneqmvocal proof of giatitude, than 
the titles of brother and imcle Accordingly, he demanded, and 
obtained by regular deed of surrender, the town and district of 
Patan on the left bank of the Chambal ^ 

The sole equivalent (if such it could be teimed) for these 
fourteen years of usurpation, were the fortifications covering the 
palace and town, now called Taragarh (the ‘ Star-fort ’), built by 
Dald Smgh. Madho Smgh, who succeeded to the gaddt of Jaipur, 
followed up the designs commenced by Jai Smgh, and winch had 
cost Ins successor Ins life, to render the smaller States of Central 
India dependent on Amber For this Kotali had been besieged, 
and Ummeda expelled, and as such pohey could not be effected 
by their imassisted means, it only tended to the benefit of the 
auxiharies, who soon became prmcipals, to the prejudice and 
detriment of all Madho Smgh, having obtained the castle of 
Ranthambhor; a pretext was afforded for these pretensions to 
supremacy Fiom the time of its surrender by Rao Surjan to 
Akbar, the importance of this castle was estabhshed by its 
becoming the first Sarkar, or ‘ department,’ m the province of 
Ajmer, consistmg of no less than ‘ seventy-three mahals,’ ^ oi 

^ As in those days when Mahratta spohation commenced, a jomt stock 
purse was made for all such acquisitions, so Patan was divided into shares, 
of which the Peshwa had one, and Smdhia another , but the Peshwa’s share 
remamed nommal,'and the revenue was carried to account by Holkar for 
the services of the Poona State In the general pacification of A n 1817, 
this long-lost and much-chenshed district was once more moorporated with 
Bundi, to the unspeakable gratitude and joy of its prmce and people In 
effecting tbis for the grandson of Ummeda, the Author secured for himseK 
a gratification scaicely less than his 

* [Aiw, 11 102, 274 f Jarrott writes Sui Supar or Sui Sopar ] 
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extensive fiefs, in whieli were comprehended not only Bundi and 
Ivotah, and all their dependencies, but the entire State of Sheopur, 
and all the petty fiefs south of the Banganga, the aggregate of 
which now constitutes the Stale of* Amber In fact, with the 
exception of JMahmudabad in Bengal,^ Ranthambhor was the 
most extensive Sarkar of the empire In the decrepitude of 
the empire, this castle vas maintained by a veteran commander 
[193] as long as funds and provisions lasted , but these faihng, 
in order to secure it from falling into the hands of the Mahrattas, 
and thus being lost for ever to the throne, he sought out a Rajput 
prinee, to whom he might entrust it He applied to Bundi , but 
the Ilara, dreading to compromise his fealty if imable to mamtain 
it, refused the boon , and having no alternative, he resigned it 
to the piince of Amber as a trust which he could no longer defend 

Out of this cncumstance alone originated the claims of Jaipur 
to tiibute from the Kothris, or fiefs in Haraoti , elauns ^vithout a 
shadow of justice , but the mamtenance of vluch, for the sake 
of the display of supremacy and paltry annual rehef, has nourished 
half a centurj’’ of irritation, -hIucIi it is lugh time should cease - 

Zalim Smgh of Kotah — It was the assertion of this supremacy 
over Kotah as well as Bundi wluch first brought mto notice the 
most celebrated Rajput of modern times, Zahm Singh of Kotah 
Rao Durjansal, who then ruled that State, had too much of the 
Hara blood to endure such pretensions as the casual possession of 
Ranthambhoi conferred upon Ins brother prince of Amber, who 

^ [Am, u 132 f ] 

" The universal arbitrator, Zahm Singh of Kotah, having undertaken 
to satisfy them, and save them from the annual visitations of the Jaipur 
troops, withdrew the proper allegiance of Indargarh, Balwan, and Antardah 
to himself The British government, in ignorance of these historical facts, 
and not desirous to disturb the existmg state of thmgs, were averse to hear 
the Bundi claims for the restoration of her proper authority over these her 
chief vassals With all his gratitude for the restoration of his pohtical 
existence, the brave and good Bishan Smgh could not suppress a sigh when 
the author said that Lord Hastings refused to go mto the question of the 
Kothiis, who had thus transferred their allegiance to Zahm Smgh of Kotah 
In their usual metaphorical stjdo, he said, vnth great emphasis and sorrow, 
“ My wmgs remam broken ” It would be a matter of no difficulty to 
negotiate the claims of Jaipur, and cause the regent of Kotah to foigo his 
mterposition, which would be attended with no loss of any kmd to him, 
but would afford unspeakable benefit and pnde to Bundi, which has well 
deserved the boon at our hands 
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considered that, as the late lieutenant of the king, he had a right 
to transfer his powers to lumself The battle of Bhatwara, in 
S 1817 (a d 1761), for ever extinguished these pretensions, on 
wlueh occasion Zalim Singh, then scarcely of age, mainly contri- 
buted to secure the independence of the State he was ultimately 
destined to govern But this exploit belongs to the annals of 
Kotah, and would not have been here alluded to, except to 
remaik, that had the Bimdi army joined Kotah in this common 
cause, they would have redeemed its fiefs from the tribute they 
are still compelled to pay to Jaipur 

Ummeda’s active mind was engrossed with the lestoration of 
the prosperity wluch the unexampled vicissitudes of the last 
fifteen years had undermined , but he felt his spirit cramped and 
his energies contracted by the dommant influence and avarice 
of the insatiable Mahrattas, through whose means he recovered 
lus capital , still there was as yet no fixed principle of government 
reeogmzed, and the Rajputs, who [494] witnessed their periodical 
visitations like flights of locusts over their plains, hoped that 
tins scourge would be equally transitory Under this great and 
pernicious error, aU the Rajput States contmued to mix these 
mterlopers in their national disputes, which none had more cause 
to repent than the Haras of Bundi But the hold which the 
Mahrattas retained upon the lands of ‘ Dewa Banga ’ would 
never have acquired such tenacity, had the bold arm and sage 
mmd of Ummeda contmued to guide the vessel of the State 
tliroughout the lengthened period of lus natural existence his 
premature pohtical decease adds another example to the truth, 
that patriarchal, and mdeed all governments are imperfect where 
the laws are not supreme 

Ummed Singh’s Revenge on Indargarh. — ^An act of revenge 
stained the reputation of Ununeda, naturally virtuous, and but 
for which deed we should have to paint him as one of the bravest, 
ivisest, and most faultless characters which Rajput history has 
lecorded. Eight years had elapsed since the recovery of his 
domimons, and we have a right to infer that lus wrongs and their 
authors had been forgotten, or rather foigiven, for human nature 
can scarcely forget so treacherous an act as that of his vassal of 
Indargaih, on the defeat of Dablana AlS so long a time had 
passed smce the restoration without the penalty of his treason 
being exacted, it might have been concluded that the natural 
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generosity of this high-minded prince had co-operated wth a iMse 
policy, in passing over the wrong without forgoing Ins right to 
avenge it The degenerate Rajput, who could at such a moment 
witness the necessities of his prince and refuse to relieve them, 
could never refleet on that hour without self-abhorrence , but 
his spirit was too base to offer reparation by a future life of duty ; 
he cuised the magnanimity of the man he had injured , hated him 
foi his veiy foibearance, and aggravated the part he had aeted by 
fresh injuries, and on a point too delicate to admit of being 
overlooked Ummeda had ‘ sent the coco-nut,’ the sjonbol of 
matrimonial alliance, to Madho Singh, in the name of his sister 
It was received in a full assembly of all the nobles of the court, 
and with the respect due to one o^ the most illustnous raees of 
Rajputana Deo Smgh of Indargarh was at that time on a visit 
at Jaipur, and the compliment was paid him by the Raja of 
asking “ what fame said of the daughter of Budh Singh ? ” It 
is not impossible that he might have sought this opportunity of 
further betraying his prince , for his reply was an msulting 
innuendo, leading to doubts as to the purity of her blood Tliat 
it was grossly false, was soon proved by the solicitation of her 
hand by Raja Bijai Singh of Manvar “ The coco-nut was 
returned to Bimdi,” — an insult never to be forgiven by a 
Rajput [495] 

In S 1813 (a V 1757), Ummeda went to pay his devotions at 
the shrine of Bijaiscni Mata (‘ the mother of ^^ctory ’), near 
Karwar ^ Being in the vicmity of Indargarh, he invited its 
chief to join the assembled vassals mth their families , and though 
dissuaded, Deo Singh obeyed, accompanied by Ins son and 
grandson All were cut off at one fell swoop, and the line of the 
traitor was extinct as if the air of heaven should not be con- 
taminated by the smoke of their ashes, Ummeda commanded 
that the bodies of the calummous traitor and- his issue should be 
thrown mto the lake His fief of Indargarh was given to his 
brother, between whom and the present incumbent four genera- 
tions have passed away 

Fifteen years elapsed, during whieh the continual scenes of 
disorder aroimd him furnished ample occupation for his thoughts 
Yet, m the midst of all, would intrude the remembrance of this 

> 1 [About 30 miles N E of Bundi city for Bijaiseni Mata see Vol II 

p.^lI93 ] 
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single act, m winch he had usurped the powers of Him to whom 
alone it belongs to execute vengeance Though no voice was 
lifted up against the -deed, though he had a moral conviction that 
a tiaitor’s death vas the due of Deo Singh, Ins soul, generous as 
it was brave, revolted at the ciime, however sanctified by custom,^ 
winch confounds the innocent ivith the gudfy To appease his 
conscience, he determined to abdicate the throne, and pass the 
rest of Ins days in penitential rites, and tiaversmg, in the pilgrim’s 
garb, the vast regions of India, to visit the sacred shrines of Ins 
faith. 

Abdication of Maharao Ummed Singh. — In S 1827 (a d 1771), 
the imposing ceremony of ‘ Jugraj,’ winch terminated the political 
existence of Ummeda, was performed An image of the prince 
was made, and a pjTe was erected, on winch it was consumed 
The hair and whiskers of Ajit, his successor, were taken off, and 
offered to the Manes , lamentation and wailing were heard in the 
ranzoas," and the twelve da 5 '^s of matam, or ‘ mourning,’ were 
passed as if Ummeda had really deceased , ® on the expiration of 
which, the installation of his successor took place, when A]it 
Singh was proclaimed prince of the Haras of Bundi 

The abdicated Ummeda, with the title of Sriji (by which alone 
he was henceforth knoivn), retired to that holy spot in the vaUey 
sanctified by the miraculous cure of the first ‘ lord of the Patar,’ ^ 
and winch was named after one of the fountains of the Ganges, 
Kedarnath To tins spot, hallowed by a multitude of associations, 
the warlike pilgrim brought 

The fruit and flower of many a province, 

and had the gratification to find these exotics, whether the hardy 
offspring of the [496] snow-clad Himalaya, or the verge of ocean 
111 the tropic, fructify and flourish amidst the rocks of his native 
abode It is curious even to him who is ignorant of the moral 

^ The laws of revenge are dreadfully absolute had the sons of Deo 
Singh survived, the feud upon their hege lord would have been entailed 
with their estate It is a mce point for a subject to balance between fidehty 
to his prmce, and a father’s feud, bap ha vair 
® The queens’ apartments 

® [In early Hindu times a similar performance of mock funereal rites 
took place m the event of contumacious disregard of the rules of caste 
(Barnett, Antiquities of India, 120) ] 

* See p 1463 
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vicissitudes which produced it, to see the pine of Tibet, the cane 
of Malacca, and other exotics, planted by the hand of the princely 
ascetic, flourishing around his hermitage, in spiLe of the intense 
heats of this rock-bound abode 

Wlien Ummeda resigned the sceptre of I he Haras, it was from 
the conviction that a life of meditation alone could jneld the 
consolation, and obtain the forgiveness which he found necessary 
to Ins" repose But in assuming the pilgrim’s staff, he did not 
lay aside any feeling becoming his rank or his birth There was 
no pusillanimous prostration of intellect , no puling weal^ess 
of bigoted sentiment, 'but the same lofty mind which redeemed 
his biithright, accompanied him wherever he bent his steps to 
seek knowledge m the society of dgvout and holy men He had 
read in the annals of his own and of other States, that “ the 
trappings of royalty were snares to perdition, and that happy 
was the man who in time threw them aside and made Ins peace 
with heaven ” But in obeying, at once, the dictates of conscience 
and of custom, he felt his mind too much alive to the wonders of 
creation, to bury himself in the fane of Kanhaiya, or the sacred 
baths on the Ganges , and he determined to see all those holy 
places commemorated in the ancient epics of his nation, and the 
never-ending theme of the wandermg devotee In this deter- 
mmation he was, perhaps, somewhat influenced by that love of 
adventure in which he had been nurtured, and it Avas a balm to 
his mind when he found that arms and religion Avere not only 
compatible, but that his pious resolution to force a Avay through 
the difficulties Avhicli beset the pilgrim’s path, enhanced the merit 
of his devotion Accordingly, the royal ascetic went forth on 
his pilgrimage, not habited in the hermit’s garb, but armed at all 
points Even in this there was penance, not ostentation, and he 
carried or buckled on his person one of every species of offensive 
or defensive weapon then in use a load which would oppress 
any two Rajputs in these degenerate times He wore a quilted 
tumc, which would resist a sabre-cut , besides a matchlock, a 
lance, a sword, a dagger, and their appurtenances of knives, 
pouches, and pruning-horn, he had a battle-axe, a javehn, a 
tomahawk, a discus, bow and quiver of arroAvs , and it is affirmed 
that such was his muscular power, even when threescore and ten 
years had blanched his beard in wandering to and fro thus ac- 
coutred, that he could place the whole of this panoply Avithin his 
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shield, and -with one arm not only raise it, but hold it foi some 
seconds extended [497] 

The Wanderings o£ Ummed Smgh. — ^With a small escort of Ins 
gallant clansmen, during a long senes of years he traversed every 
region, fiom the glacial fountains of the Ganges to the southern 
promontory of Rameswaram , ^ and from the hot-wells of Sita 
in Arakan," and the Moloch of Orissa,® to the sliime of the Hindu 
Apollo at ‘ the world’s end ’ * Withm these limits of Hinduism, 
Ummeda saw every place of holy resort, of curiosity, or of learning , 
and whenever he revisited lus paternal domams, his return was 
greeted not only by his own tribe, but by every pimce and Rajput 
of Rajwara, who deemed lus abode hallowed if the princely 
pilgrim halted there on his route He was regarded as an oracle, 
while the treasures of knowledge which his observation had 
accumulated, caused lus conversation to be courted and every 
word to be recorded The admiration paid to him while hving 
cannot be better ascertained than by the reverence mamfested 
by every Kara to lus memory To them his word was a law, 
and every rehc of him continues to be held in veneration Almost 
his last journey was to the extremity of his nation, the temples 
at the Delta of the Indus, and the shrine of the Hindu Cybele, 
the terrific Agmdevi of Hinglaj, on the shores of Malcran, even 
beyond the Rubicon of the Hmdus ® As he returned by Dwarka 
he was beset by a band of Kabas,® a plimdermg race infesting 
these regions But the veteran, uniting the arm of flesh to that 
of faith, vahantly defended himself, and gained a complete 
victory, making prisoner their leader, who, as the price of his 
ransom, took an path never again to molest the pilgrims to 
Dwarka 

The warlike pilgrimage of Ummeda had been interrupted by a 
tragical occurrence, which occasioned the death of his son, and 
compelled him to abide for a time at the seat of government 
to supermtend the education of his grandchild This eventful 

^ [In the island of Pamban, Madura District, Madras (IGJ, xsa 173 ff ) ] 
" [SItakund, in Chittagong Distnct, Bengal {tbid xxiii 60) ] 

® [Jagannath, not “a Moloch” rehgious suicides under his car are 
infrequent (Hunter, Onssa, i 133 f ) ] 

* [Krishna, at Dwarka ] 

® [Kali, Parvati, Mata, or Nam, not Agmdevi, is worshipped at Hmglaj 
{IGI, xm 142) 3 

« [See Vol II p, 1170 ] 
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catastrophe, interwoven in the border history of Mewar and 
Haraoti, is well wortliy of narration, as illustrative of manners 
and belief, and fulfilled a prophecy pronounced centuries before 
by the dying Sati of Bumbaoda, that “ the Rao and the Rana 
should never meet at the Aheria (or spring hunt) without death 
ensmng ” IVhat we are about to relate was the fourth repetition 
of this sport with the like fatal result 

The hamlet of Bilaita, wluch produced but a few good mangoes, 
and for its population a few Minas, was the ostensible cause of 
dispute The chief of Bundi, either deeimng it ■within his territory, 
or desiring to consider it so, threw up a fortification, in which he 
placed a garrison to overawe the freebooters, who were instigated 
by the discontented chiefs of Mewar to represent this as an 
infringement of their prince’s rights Aceordmgly, the Rana 
marched -with all his chieftains, and a mercenary [498] band of 
Sindis, to the disputed point, whence he invited the Bundi prince, 
Ajit, to his camp He came, and the Rana was so pleased ■with 
his manners and conduct, that Bilaita and its mango grove were 
totally forgotten Spring was at hand , the joyous month of 
Phalgun, when it was necessary to open the yeai ivith a sacrifice 
of the boar to Gauri (see Vol II p 660) The young Hara, in 
return for the courtesies of the Rana, minted him to open the 
Aheria, within the ramnas or preserves of Bundi The in-vntation 
was aceepted , the prince of the Sesodias, accoiding to usage, 
distributed the green turbans and scarfs, and on the appomted 
day, with a briUiant cavalcade, repaired to the heights of 
Nanta 

Murder o£ Rana An Smgh. — The abdicated Rao, who had 
lately returned from Badarmath, no sooner heard of the projected 
hunt, than he dispatched a special messenger to remind his son 
of the anathema of the Sati The impetuous Ajit replied that it 
was impossible to recall his in^vitation on such pusillanimous 
grounds The morning came, and the Rana, filled ■vvith senti- 
ments of friendship for the young Rao, rode with him to the 
field But the preceding evemng, the mimster of Mewar had 
waited on the Rao, and in language the most insultmg told him 
to surrender Bilaita, or he would send a body of Sindis to place 
him in restraint, and he was vile enough to insinuate that he was 
merely the organ of his prince’s commands This rankled in the 
mind of the Rao thioughout the day , and when the sport was 
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over, and he had the Rana’s leave to depart, a sudden idea passed 
across his mind of the intended degradation, and an mcipient 
resolution to anticipate this disgrace induced him to leturn The 
Rana, unconscious of any offence, leceived Ins young friend with 
a smile, repeated Ins permission to retire, and observed that 
they should soon meet again Irresolute, and overcome by this 
affable behaAuour, his half-formed intent was abandoned, and 
again he bowed and ■withdiew But scarcely had he gone a few 
paces when, as if ashamed of himself, he summoned up the 
powers of revenge, and rushed, spear in hand, upon his victim 
IVith such unerring force did he ply it, that the head of the lance, 
after passing through the Rana, was transfixed in the neck of lus 
steed The wounded prince had merely time to exclaim, as he 
regarded the assassin on whom he had lavished his friendship, 
“ Oh, Hara > what have you done ? ” when the Indargarh cluef 
fimshed the treachery with his sword The Hara Rao, as if 
glorying in the act, carried off the chhaitar-changi, ‘ the golden 
sun in the sable disk,’ the regal insignia of Mewar, wluch he lodged 
in the palace of Bundi The abdicated Ummeda, whose gratified 
revenge had led to a life of lepentance, was horror-struck at this 
fresh atrocity in his house [499] he cried, “ Shame on the 
deed ! ” nor would he henceforth look on the face of his son 
A highly dramatic effect is tlirown aiound the last worldly 
honours paid to the murdered king of Mewar , and although his 
fate has been elsewhere described, it may be proper to record it 
from the chronicle of his foeman 

The Obsequies of Rana An Singh — The Rana and the Bundi 
pnnce had married two sisters, daughters of the prince of Kishan- 
garh, so that there were ties of connexion to induce the Rana to 
reject all suspicion of danger, though he had been warned by 
his wife to beware of his brother-in-law The ancient feud had 
been balanced in the mutual death of the last two prmcesj and 
no motive for enmity existed On the day previous to tius 
disastrous event, the Mewar mmister had given a feast, of which 
the prmces and their nobles had partaken, when all was harmony 
and friendship , but the sequel to the deed strongly corroborates 
the opinion that it was instigated by the nobles of Mewar, in 
hatred of their tyranmeal prince , and other hints were not 
wanting in addition to the indignant threats of the mmister to 
kindle the feeling of levenge. At the moment the blow was 
von III s 
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struck, a simple maee-benrer alone had the fidelity to defend his 
master 5 not a chief ivas at hand either to intercept the stroke, 
or pursue the assassin ; on the contrary, no sooner was the deed 
consummated, than the 'i\holc chivalrj’^ of I\re'v^ar, as if panic- 
struck and attacked by a host, took to flight, abandoning their 
camp and the dead body of their master. 

A single concubine remained to perform the last iites to her 
lord She commanded a costly p 5 Te to be raised, and prepared 
to become his companion to a world unlalo^\n With the mur- 
deied corpse in hei arms, she reaied her form fiom the pile, and 
as the torch ivas applied, she pronounecd a curse on his murderer, 
invoking the tree under whose shade it was raised to attest the 
prophecy, “ that, if a selfish tieacherj’^ alone prompted the deed, 
wathin two months the assassin might be an example to mankind , 
but if it sprung from a noble le^enge of any aneient feud, she 
absolved him from the curse • a branch of the tree fell in token 
of assent, and the ashes of the Rana and the Sati whitened the 
plain of Bilaita ” 

Death o£ Maharao Ajit Smgh. — ^Vithin the two months, the 
prophetic anathema w’as fulfilled , the Rao of the Haras was a 
corpse, exhibiting an aw’ful example of divine vengeance • “ the 
flesh dropped from his bones, and he expired, an object of loathing 
and of misery ” Hitherto these feuds had been balanced by 
the lex iaboms, 01 its substitutes, but this last remains unappeased, 
strengthemng the belief that it was prompted from Mewar [500]. 

Maharao Bishan Smgh, ad 1770-1821. — Bislian Smgh, the 
sole offspring of Ajit, and who suceeeded to the gaddi, was then 
an infant, and it became a matter of necessity that Siiji should 
wateh his mterests Ha^^ng arranged the affairs of the infant 
Rao, and placed an intelligent Dhabhai (foster-brother) at the 
head of the government, he recommenced liis peiegnnations, 
bemg often absent four years at a time, until within a few years 
of lus death, when the feebleness of age confined him to his 
hermitage of Kedarnath. 

It affords an additional mstance of Rajput mstabihty of 
character, or rather of the imperfection of their government, that, 
in his old age, when a life of austerity had confirmed a renuncia- 
tion which reflection had prompted, the venerable warrior became 
an object of distrust to his grandchild Miscreants, who dreaded 
to see msdom near the thione, had the audacity to add insult to a 
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prohibition of Snji’s return to Bundi, corrimanding him “ to eat 
sweetmeats and tell his beads at Benaies ” The messenger, who 
found him advanced as far as Nayashahr,^ delivered the mandate, 
adding that his ashes should not mingle "With his fathers’ But 
such was the estimation in which he was held, and the sanctity 
he had acqmied from these pilgrimages, that the sentence was 
no sooner loiown than the neighbouring princes became suitors 
foi his society The heioism of his youth, the dignified piety of 
his age, inspired the kindred mind of Partap Singh of Amber with 
very different feelings from those of his own tribe He addressed 
Sriji as a son and a servant, lequesting permission to ‘ daishankar ’ 
(worship him), and convey him to his capital Such was the 
courtesy of the flower of the Kachhwahas ' Sriji declined this 
mark of homage, but accepted the invitation He was received 
with honour, and so strongly did the gallant and virtuous Partap 
feel the indignity put upon the abdicated prince, that he told 
him, if “ any remnant of worldly association yet lurked witlun 
' him,” he would in person, at the head of all the troops of Amber^ 
place him on the throne both of Bundi and Kotah Snji’s reply 
was consistent with his magnanimity “ They are both mine 
already — on the one is my nephew, on the other my grandchild ” 
On this occasion, Zalipi Singh of Kotah appeared on the scene 
as mediator , he repaired to Bundi, and exposed the futility of 
Bishan Singh’s apprehensions , and armed with full poweis of 
reconciliation, sent Lalaji Pandit to escort the old Rao to his 
capital The meeting was such as might have been expected, 
between a precipitate youth tutored by artful knaves, and the 
venerable chief who had renounced every mundane feeling but 
affection for his offspring It drew tears from all eyes “ My 
child,” said the pilgrim- warrior, presenting his sword, “ take 
this , apply it yourself if you think I can have any bad intentions 
towards you , but let not the base defame me ” [501] The 
young Rao wept aloud as he entreated forgiveness , and the 
Pandit and Zahm Singh had the satisfaction of seeing the inten- 
tions of the sycophants, who surroimded the minor prince, 
defeated Sriji refused, however, to enter the halls of Bundi 
during the remainder of his life, which ended about eight years 
after this event, when his grandchild entreated “ he would close 

^ [Perhaps the town of that name in the Saharanpur District, United 
Piovinces ] 
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his eyes witlun the walls of his fathers ” A remnant of that 
feeling inseparable from humanity made the dying Ummeda 
offer no ob 3 ection, and he was removed m a sulthpal'^ (litter) to the 
palace, where he that night breathed his last Thus in S 1860 
(a d 1804), Ummeda Singh closed a varied and chequered life , 
the sun of his morning rose amidst clouds of adversity, soon to 
burst forth in a radiant prosperity , but scarcely had it attained 
its meiidian glory ere crime dimmed its splendour and it descended 
in solitude and soriow 

Sixty years had passed over his head smce Ummeda, when 
only thirteen years of age, put himself at the head of his Haias, 
and earned Patan dnd Gandoh His memory is venerated in 
Haraoti, and but for the stain which the gratification of his 
levenge has left upon his fame, he would have been the model of 
a Rajput prince But let us not apply the European standard of 
abstract virtue to these princes, who have so few checks and so 
many incentives to crime, and whose good acts deserve the more 
applause from an appalling honJiar (predestination) counteracting 
moral responsibility 

Colonel Monson’s Campaign. — ^The period of Sriji’s death was 
an important era m the history of the Haras It was at this time 
that a British army, under the unfortunate Monson, for the first 
time appeared m these regions, avowedly for the purpose of putting 
down Holkar, the great foe of the Rajputs, but especially of 
Bundi " I^diether the aged cluef was yet alive and counselled 
this policy, which has smce been gratefully repaid by Britain, 
we are not aware , but whatever has been done for Bundi has 
fallen short of the chivalrous deserts of its prince It was not 
on the advance of our army, when its ensigns were waving in 

^ [Sullipdl, “ happiness-protecting,” a luxurious fitter, lilce the 
suUiasan or mahddol (p 1349) ] 

2 [For a full account of the disastrous retreat of Hon Lieut Col Wilham 
Monson see MiU, Htst of India, vol in (1817) 672 ff He was son of John, 
2nd Baron Monson born in 1760 went to India with the 52nd Eegiment 
in 1780 He shared m the attack on Seringapatam m 1792 in the Maratha 
war of 1803 eommanded a bngade under Lord Lake led the storming party, 
and was seriously wounded at the capture of Ahgarh, 4th September 1803 
After his famous retieat to Agra m 1804 he was agam employed under 
Lord Lake m his campaign agamst HoUcar was present at the battle of Dig, 
14th November 1804,and led thelast of the four assaults on Bharatpur m 1805 
Ho returned to England in 1806, and was elected member for Lincoln 
He died in December 1807 (C E Buckland, Dici Indian Biography, s v)'\ 
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anticipation of success, but on its bumibating flight, that a safe 
passage was not only cheerfully granted, but aided to the utmost 
of the Raja’s means, and with an almost culpable disregard of 
Ills own welfare and mteiests. It was, mdeed, visited with 
retribution, which wc httle knew, or, in the pusiUammous pohcy 
of that day, httle heeded Suffice it to say, that, m 1817, when 
we called upon the Rajputs to arm and coalesce with us m the 
putting donm of rapine, Bundi was one of the foremost to join 
the allianee. Well she might be , for the Mahratta flag waved 
in amison with her own within the walls of the eapital, while the 
revenues collected scaieely [502] afforded the means of personal 
protection to its pimce IMueh of this was owmg to our abandon- 
ment of the Rao m 1804 

Compensation to Buudi after the Pmdari War. — ^Throughout the 
contest of 1817, Bundi had no wall but ours , its prince and 
dependents were in arms ready to execute our behest , and when 
victory crowned our effoits in every quarter, on the subsequent 
pacification, the Rao Raja Bishan Singh was not forgotten The 
distncts held by Holkar, some of winch had been alienated for 
half a century, and which had become ours by right of conquest, 
were restored to Bunch without a qualification , while, at the 
same time, we negotiated the surrender to him of the districts 
held by Sindlua, on lus paying, through us, an annual ‘’sum cal- 
culated on the average of the last ten years’ depreciated revenue 
The mtense gratitude felt by the Raja was expressed m a few 
forcible W'ords “ I* am not a man of protestation , but my head 
is yours whenever you require it ” This was not an unmeamng 
jihrase of compliment , he would have sacrificed his hfe, and that 
of every Hara who “ ate his salt,” had we made experiment of lus 
fidehty Stdl, immense as weie the benefits showered upon 
Bundi, and with which her prince was deeply penetrated, there 
was a drawback The old MachiaveUi of Kotah had been before 
him m signmg himself ^fidwi Sarkar Angrez’ (the slave of the 
Enghsh government), and had contrived to get Indargarh, 
B^lwan, Antardah, and Khatoli, the cluef feudatories of Bunch, 
imdei lus protection 

The frank and brave Rao Raja could not help deeply legrettmg 
an arrangement, which, as he emphatically said, was “ clipping 
his wings ” The disposition is a bad one, and both justice and 
political expediency enjom a revision of it, and the bnngmg aliout 
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a compiomisc ■\\Inch would icslorc the integrity of the most 
interesting and deserving little State in India ^ Well has it 
repaid the anxious care we manifested for its interests , for while 
e\ery other principality has, bj’’ some means or other, caused 
uneasiness or trouble to the protecting power, Bundi has silently 
advanced to compai.itivc prosperity, happy in her independence, 
and intcifering with no one The Rao Raja survaved the restora- 
tion of Ins independence only four short years, when he was 
earned off by that scourge the cholera morbus In his extiemity, 
writhing under a disease which unmans the strongest frame and 
mind, he was cool and composed He interdicted his waves 
from followang him to the pyre, and bequeathing his son and 
successor [503] to the guaidianship of the representative of the 
British government, breathed his last in the prime of life. 

Death and Character of Maharao Bishan Singh. — ^The chai- 
acter of Bishan Singh may be summed up in a few words He 
w'as an honest man, and every inch a Rajput Under an un- 
polished exterior, he concealed an excellent heart and an energetic 
soul , he w as by no means deficient in understanding, and pos- 
sessed a thorough knowledge of his owm interests '\'\lien the 
Blahrattas giaduallj' cm tailed his reieiiucs, and circumscribed 
his pmver and comforts, he seemed to delight in showing how' 
easily he could dispense with imessential enjoyments , and found 
in the pleasures of tl^e chase the only stimulus befitting a Rajput 
He w'ould bivouac for days in the lion’s laii^ nor qmt the scene 
until he had circumvented the forest king, the only piey he 

^ The Author had the distinguished happiness of concluding the treaty 
with Bundi in Febiuary 1818 His previous knowledge of hei deserts was 
not disadvantageous to her interests, and he assumed the responsibihty 
of concluduig it upon the general principles which were to regulate our future 
pohey as deteimmed in the commencement of the uar, and setting aside 
the views which trenched upon tliese m our subsequent negotiations These 
general prmciples laid it down as a sine qua non that the Mahrattas should 
not have a foot of land in Ilajputana west of the Chambal , and he closed 
the door to locantation by sealmg the reunion in perpetuity to Bundi, of 
Patan and all land so situated [In 1847, with the consent of Smdhia, his 
share of the Patan distnct was made over in peipetuity to Bundi on pay- 
ment of a further sum of Rs 80,000, to be credited to Gwahor Under the 
treaty of 1860 with Sindhia the sovereignty of this tract was transferred 
to the British Government, from whom Bundi now holds it as a perpetual 
fief,,sub]ect to the payment of Es 80,000 per annum, in addition to the 
tnbute of Rs 40,000 payable under the treaty of 1818 {IGI ix 81 f ) ] 
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deemed worthy of his skill He had slam upwards of one hundred 
hons ivith Ins own hand, besides many tigers, and boars innumer- 
able had been victims to his lance In this noble pastime, not 
exempt from danger, and pleasurable m proportion to the toil, 
he had a hmb broken, which crippled him for life, and shortened 
his stature, previous^ below the common standard But when 
he mounted lus steed and waved his lance over his head, there 
was a masculme vigour and dignity which at once evinced that 
Bishan Smgh, had we called upon lum, would have wielded his 
weapon as worthily m our cause as did his gloiious ancestors for 
Jahangir or Shah Alam He was somewhat despotic in his own 
httle empire, knowing that fear is a necessaiy incentive to respect 
m the governed, more especially amongst the civil servants of 
his govermnent , and, if the Court Journal of Bundi may be 
credited, his audiences with his chancellor of the exchequer, who 
was his premier, must have been amusing to those m the ante- 
chamber The Ra3a had a reserved fund, to which the numsjer 
was reqmred to add a hundred rupees daily , and whatever plea 
he might advance for the neglect of othei duties, on this point 
none would be listened to, or the appeal to Indrajit was threatened 
“ The conqueror of Indra ” was no superior dmmty, but a shoe 
of superhuman size suspended from a peg, where a more classic 
prmce would have exhibited his rod of empire But he reserved 
this for his barons and the shoe, thus misnamed, was the humili- 
ating corrective for an offending imnister 

The Mmisters o£ Bundi. — At Bundi, as at all these patriarchal 
principalities, the chief agents of power are few They are four 
in number, namely 1 The Diwan, or Musahib , 2 The Paujdar, 
or Kiladar , 3 The Bakhslu , 4 The Risala, or Comptroller of 
Accounts [504] ^ 

Tins httle State became so connected with the imperial court, 
that, hke Jaipui, the prmces adopted several of its customs 
The Pardhan, or premier, was entitled Diwan and Musahib , and 
he had the entire management of the territory and finances. 
The Faujdar or Kiladar is the governor of the castle, the Maire de 
Palais, who at Bundi is never a Rajput, but some Dhabhai or 
foster-brother, identified with the fanuly, who likewise heads the 

1 [Bisala propel ly means ‘a letter, account’ Bisaladar has, m the 
British service, the special sense of a native ofScer commanding a troop of 
cavalry (Yule, Hobson- Jobson, 2nd ed 761 f ) ] 
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feudal quotas or the mercenaries, and has lands assigned for their 
support The Bakhshi controls generally all accounts , the 
Risala those of the household expenditure The late prince’s 
management of Ins revenue was extraordinary Instead of thf 
surplus being lodged m the treasury, it centred m a mercantili 
concein conducted by the prune mmister, in the profits of which 
the Raja shared But vhile he exhibited but fifteen per cen+ 
gam m the balance-sheet, it was stated at thirty* From tin 
profit the troops and dependents of tlie court were paid, chieflj' 
in goods and gram, and at such a rate as he chose to fix ^ Their 
necessities, and their prmce bemg jomt partner in the firm, made 
complamt useless , but the system entailed upon the premier 
imiversal execration 

Bishan Smgh left two legitimate sons the Rao Raja Ram 
Singh, then eleven years of age, who was installed m August 1821 , 
and the Maharaja Gopal Smgh, a few months younger Both 
were most piomismg youths, especially the Raja He mhented 
his fathei’s passion for the chase, and even at this tender age 
received from the nobles = their nazars and congratulations on 
the first wild game he sleiv Hitherto his pigmy sword had been 
proved only on lads or lambs His mother, the queen-regent, is 
a pnneess of Kishangarh, amiable, able, and devoted to her son 
It is ardently hoped that this most interesting State and famdy 
will rise to their ancient prosperity, under the generous auspices 
of the government winch rescued it from rum In return, we 
may reckon on a devotion to which our power is yet a stranger — 
strong hands and grateful hearts, vluch mU court death m our 
behalf with the same indomitable spirit that has been exemplified 
m days gone by Our mshes aie for the prosperity of the Haras ’ 
[505]. 

^ The truck system, called pai na, is m ell kno-wn in Rajputana 

^ And from the Author vuth the rest, whose nephew he was by courtesy 
and adoption [Ram Smgh succeeded his father in 1821 He behaved with 
apathy and lukewarmness in the Mutmy of 1857, but he was given the right 
of adoption m 1862, and died in 1889 He was “the most conser\ative 
prmce m conservative Rajputana, and a grand specimen of a true Rajput 
gentleman ’’ He was succeeded by his son Maharao Raia Raghbir Smgh 
(/O'/ IV 82)] 
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KOT|AH 

! , CHAPTER 5 

Formation, o£ Kotah State. — ^The early lustory of flie Haras of 
Kotah belongs to Bundi, of winch they were a junior branch The 
sparation took place when Shah Jahan was emperoi of India, 
T\dio beston ed Kotah and its dependencies on Madlio Singh, the 
second son of Rao Ratan, for lus distinguished gallantry in the 
battle of Burhanpur ^ 

Rao Madho Smgh, c. a v 1625-30 — 3\Iadho Singh was born 
in S 1621 (a d 1565) At the early age of fourteen, he displayed 
that daring intrepidity which gave him the title of Raja, and 
Kotah with its tliree Inmdred and sixty toivnslups (then the chief 
fief of Bundi, and yielding two lakhs of rent), independent of his 
father 

It has already been related, that the conquest of this tract was 
made from the IQiota Bhils of the Ujla, the ‘ unmixed,’ or 
aboriginal race From these the Rajput will eat, and all classes 
wiU ‘ drmk water ’ at their hands ^ Kotah was at that time but a 
senes of hamlets, the abode of the Bhil cluef, styled Raja, bemg 
the ancient fortress of Ekelgarh, five coss south of Kotah But 
when Madho Smgh was enfeoffed by the kmg, Kotah had already 
attained extensive limits To the south it was bounded by 
Gagraun and Ghatoh, then held by the Kluchis , on the east, by 
Mangrol and [506] Nahargarh, the first belonging to the Gaur, the 
last to a Rathor Rajput, who had apostatized to save his land 
and was now a Nawab , to the north, it extended as far as Sultan- 
pur, on the Chambal, across which was the small domain of Nanta 
In this space were contamed three hundred and sixty townships, 
and a rich soil fertilized by numerous large streams 

The favour and power Madho Smgh enjoyed, enabled him 
to increase the domain he held direct of the crown, and his 
authority at lus death extended to the barrier between Malwa 
and Haraoti Madho Smgh died in S. 1687, leaving five sons, 

^ [See EIliot-Dowson vj 395, 418 ] 

- [Rajputs on early days used to intermarry and eat with Bhils, who 
were regarded, not as a memal tnbe, but as lords of the soil (Russell, Tribes 
and Castes Central Provinces, u 281) ] 
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whose appanages became the chief fiefs of Kolah To the holders 
and then descendants, in oidci to mark the separation between 
them and the eldci Ilaias of Bundi, the patronj^mic of the foimder 
was applied, and the epithet Madhani is sufliciently distinctive 
whcnevei tvo Ilaias, beaiing the same name, appear together. 
These weie — 

1 Mukund Singh, nho had Ivotah 

2 jMohan Singh, vho had Palcta 

8 dujarh Singh, Avho had Kotra, and siibsequcnlly RamgaiJi, 
Hilavan 

4 Kaniram, who liad Koila ^ 

5. Kishor Singh who obtained Sangod 
Rao Mukund Singh, a d 1630-57. — ^Raja iMukund Singh 
succeeded To tins prince the chief pass in the barrier dividing 
Malwa from Ilaiaoti o^^ es its name of Mukunddarra - v Inch gained 
an unfortunate celebrity on the defeat and flight of the British 
troops under Biigadici IMonson, a d 180 J Mukund erected 
many places of strength and utility , and the palace and petta ^ 
of Anta aie both attiibutable to himr- 

Raja Mukund gave one of those brilliant instances of Rajput 
devotion to the principle of legitimate rule, so many of which 
illustrate Ins national history '\^Tlen Aurangzeb formed lus 
parricidal design to dethrone lus father Shah Jahan, nearly every 
Rajput rallied round the throne of the aged monarch , and the 
Rathors and the Haras were most conspicuous The sons of 
JMadho Singh, besides the usual ties of lidehty, forgot not that 
to Shah Jahan they owed their independence, and they deter- 
mined to defend lum to the death In S 1714, m the field near 
‘Ujjain, afterwards named by the victor Fatehabad, the five 
<rbrotheis led their vassals, clad in the saffron-stained garment, 
with the bridal maur (eoronet) on their head, denoting deatR or 
victory * The impiudent intrepidity of the Rathor commander 
denied them the latter, but a [507] glorious death no power could 
prevent, and all the five brothers fell m one field The yoimgest, 

1 He held also the districts of Dah and Gura in grant direct of the empire 

" [‘ The defile of Mukund,’ also written Mukunddwara, ‘ door or gate 
of Mukund,’ about 26 miles S of Kotah city ] 

3 [The extra-mural suburb of a foi tress (Yule, Hobson Jobson, 2nd ed 
702)] 

^ [15th Apnl 1658 (Jadunath Sarkar, Hxst of Aurangzxb u 1 ff ) ] 
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Kislior Singh, was aflenvards dragged from ainidst the slain, and, 
though pierced AMth wounds, recovered He was afterwaids one 
of the most conspicuous of the intrepid Rajputs serving in the 
Deccan, and often attracted notice, especially in the capture of 
Bijapur But the imperial princes loiew not how to appreciate 
or to manage such men, who, when united under one nho could 
contiol them, weie irresistible 

Rao Jagat Singh, ad. 1657-70. — Jagat Smgh, the son of 
IVIukund, succeeded to the family estates, and to the mansab or 
dignity of a commander of two thousand, in the imperial army 
He continued serving in the Deccan until his death in S 172G, 
leaving no issue 

Rao Pern Singh, a d 1670. — ^Pem Singh, son of Kaniram of 
Koila, succeeded , but was so invincibly stupid that the Panch 
(council of cluefs) set hmi aside after si'v months’ rule, and sent him 
back to Koila, winch is still held by his descendants ^ 

Rao Kishor Smgh Lad 1670-86. — ibshor Singh, who so 
miraculously recovered from Ins wounds, was placed upon the 
gaddi Wicii the throne was at length obtained by Aurangzeb, 
Kishor was again serving in the south, and shedding his own 
blood, -with that of his kinsmen, in its subjugation He greatly 
distinguished lumself at the siege of Bijapur, and was flnallj’- slain 
at the escalade of Arkatgarh (Arcot), in S 1742 He was a noble 
specimen of a Hara , and, it is said, counted fifty wDunds on his 
person He left three sons, Bishan Singh, Ram Singh, and 
Hamath Singh The eldest, Bishan Smgh, was deprived of his 
birthright for refusing to accompany his father to the south , but 
had the appanage and royal palace o£ Anta conferred upon him 
His issue was as follows Pntlu Smgh, chief of Anta, whose son, 
Ajit Smgh, had three sons, Chhattarsal, Guman Smgh, and Raj» 
Smgh 

Rao Ram Smgh, a d 1686-1707. — Ram Smgh, who was -vvitli 
his 'father W’hen he w'as killed, succeeded to all his dignities, and 

^ A descendant of his covered Monson’s retient even before this general 
reached the Mukunddarra Pass, and fell defending the ford of the Amjar, 
disdaining to retreat His simple cenotaph marks the spot where in the 
gaUant old style this chief “ spread his carpet ” to meet the Deccani host, 
while a British commander, at the head of a foice capable of sweepmg one 
end of India to the other, fled I The Author will say more of this m his Per- 
sonal Narratii e, havmg visited the spot 
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•\\liose appanages became the chief fiefs of Kolah To the holdcis 
and then descendants, in oidci to mark the separation hehveen 
them and the eldei Ilaias of Bundi, the patronj^mic of the founder 
was apjihed, and the epithet Madhani is sulhciently distinctive 
whenever tivo Haras, heaiing the same name, appeal together. 
These were — 

1 Miikund Singh, i\ho had Kotah 

2 jMohan Singh, who liad Paleta 

3 dujaih Singh, i\ho liad Kotia, and siihscquenlly Ramgaili, 
Rilan an 

4 Kaniram, who had Koila ^ 

5 ICishor Singh who obtained Sangod 

Rao Mukund Singh, a d 1630-57. — ^Raja jMukund Singh 
succeeded To this prince the chief pass in the barrier dmdmg 
Malwa fiom Ilaraoti ov cs its name of IMukunddarra - which gamed 
an unfortunate celebrity on the defeat and flight of the British 
troops undei Brigadier JMonson, a d 1801 Mukund erected 
many places of strength and utilit}*- , and the palace and petta ® 
of Anta are both attiibutablc to him. 

Raja Mukimd gave one of those brilliant instances of Rajput 
devotion to the principle of legitimate rule, so many of which 
illustiate his national history I’llien Aurangzeb formed his 
parricidal design to dethione his father Shah Jahan, nearly every 
Rajput rallied round the throne of the aged monarch , and the 
Rathors and the Haras Averc most conspicuous The sons of 
Madho Singh, besides the usual ties of lidehty, forgot not that 
to Shah Jahan they OAved their independence, and they deter- 
mmed to defend lum to the death In S 1714, m the field near 
'Ujjam, afterwards named by the Auctor Fatehabad, the fiA'^e 
ftbrotheis led their vassals, clad m the saffron-stained garment, 
Avith the bridal maur (coronet) on their head, denoting death or 
Auctory ^ The impiudent intrepidity of the Rathor commander 
denied them the latter, but a [507] glorious death no poAACr could 
prevent, and all the five brothers fell m one field The youngest, 

^ He held also the districts of Dah and Gura in grant direct of the empue 

“ [‘ The defile of Mukund,’ also Avntten Mukunddirara, ‘ door or gate 
of Mulmnd,’ about 25 miles S of Kotah city ] 

3 [The extra-mural suburb of a fortress (Yule, Hobson Jobson, 2nd ed 
702)] 

^ [15th Apiil 1658 (Jadunath Sarkar, Hist of Aurangzib, u 1 ff ) ] 
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liishor Singh, was afterwards dragged from amidst the slam, and, 
though pierced with wounds, recovered He was afterwards one 
of the most conspicuous of the intrepid Rajputs serving in the 
Deccan, and often attracted notice, especially m the capture of 
Bijapur. But the imperial prmces knew not how to appreciate 
or to manage such men, who, when united under one who could 
contiol them, were irresistible. 

Rao Jagat Smgh, ad 1657-70. — Jagat Smgh, the son of 
Mukimd, succeeded to the family estates, and to the mansab or 
dignity of a commander of two thousand, m the imperial army 
He continued serving in the Deccan until his death m S 1726, 
leavmg no issue 

Rao Pern Smgh, a d 1670. — Pem Smgh, son of Kaniram of 
Koda, succeeded , but was so invincibly stupid that the Panch 
(council of chiefs) set him aside after six months’ rule, and sent him 
baek to Koila, which is still held by his descendants ^ 

Rao Kishor Smgh I. ad 1670-86. — l&shor Smgh, who so 
miraculously recovered from his wounds, was placed upon the 
gaddi "When the throne was at length obtained by Aurangzeb, 
Kishor was again serving in the south, and shedding his own 
blood, with that of his kinsmen, in its subjugation He greatly 
distinguished himself at the siege of Bijapur, and was finally slam 
at the escalade of Arkatgarh (Arcot),, in S 1742 He was a noble 
specimen of a Hara , and, it is said, counted fifty wounds on his 
person He left three sons, Bishan Smgh, Ram Smgh, and 
Hamath Smgh The eldest, Bishan Smgh, was deprived of his 
birthright for refusing to accompany his father to the south , but 
had the appanage and royal palace of- Anta conferred upon Inm. 
His issue was as follows Pnthi Smgh, chief of Anta, whose son, 
Ajit Smgh, had three sons, Clihattarsal, Guman Smgh, and Raj*^ 
Smgh 

Rao Ram Smgh, a d 1686-1707. — ^Ram Smgh, who was with 
his ‘father when he was killed, succeeded to aU Ins dignities, and 

1 A descendant of his covered Monson’s retreat even before this general 
reached the Mukunddarra Pass, and fell defending the ford of the Ain]ar, 
disdaining to retreat His simple cenotaph marks the spot where in the 
gallant old style this chief “ spread his carpet ” to meet the Deccani host, 
while a British commander, at the head of a force capable of sweepmg one 
end of India to the other, fled ' The Author wiEsay more of this m his Per- 
sonal Naiiative, havmg visited the spot 
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Avas inferjor lo none m the contests Avliich fill the page of impcnal 
history, and in opposing the rise of the ]\Iahrattas In the war 
of succession, he embraced the cause of Prmce Azam, the \aceroy 
111 the Deccan, against the elder, Muazzam, and A\as slam in tlic 
battle of Jajau, m S 17G4 In this memorable conflict, A\hich 
decided the succession to the throne, the Kotah prince espoused 
the opposite cause lo [508] the head of his house of Bundi, and 
Ilara met Ilara m that desperate encounter, Avhen a cannon-shot 
terminated the life of Ram Singh in the \cry zenith of his career 
Rao Bhim Smgh, a d 1707-20. — ^Bhim Singh succeeded , and 
Avith Imn Kotah no longer remained a raj of the tlurd order On 
the death of Bahadui Shah, and the accession of Faixuldisiyar, 
Raja Blum espoused the cause of the Saj^ids, Avhen his mansab 
AAas increased to “fi\c thousand,” a rank heretofore confined to 
piiiices of the blood and rajas of tlie first class The elder branch 
of the Haras maintained its fealty to the throne against these 
usuxpmg mmisters, and thus the breach made at the battle of 
Jajau was A\idened by their taking opposite sides The dis- 
graceful attempt of Raja Blum on the life of Rao Raja Budh of 
Bundi has alicady been recorded Having completely identified 
himself Avith the designs of the Sayyids and Jai Smgh of Amber, 
he aided all the schemes of the latter to annihilate Bundi, an object 
the more easy of accomphslunent since the unmerited and sudden 
misfortunes of Rao Budh had deprived him of his reason Raja 
Blum obtained the roj'al sanad or grant for all the lands on the 
Patar, from Kotah Avest, to the descent into AhirAvara east , 
A\ Inch comprehended much land of the IQuclus as Avell as of Bundi 
He thus obtained the celebrated castle of Gagraun, noAV tlie 
strongest in Haraoti, and rendered memorable by its defence 
.against Alau-d-din , hkeAAuse Mau IMaidana, Shirgarh, Bara, 
IMangrol, and Barod, all to the eastAvard of tlie Chambal, wluch 
AA'as formally constituted the Avestern boundary of the State The 
aboriginal Bhils of Ujla, or ‘ pure ’ descent, had recovered much 
of their ancient inheritance in the intricate tracts on the southern 
frontier of Haraoti Of these, i\Ianohar Thana, noAv the most 
southern garrison of Kotah, became their duel place, and here 
dwelt ‘ the kmg of the Bhils,’ Raja Chakarsen, AAdiose person was 
attended by five hundred horse and eight hundred boAvmen, and 
to Avhom aU the various tribes of Bluls, from Mewar to the 
extremity of the plateau, owed obedience. Tlus mdigenous race. 
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whose simple hfe secured their preservation amidst all the vicissi- 
tudes of fortune, from Raja Bhoj of Dhar to Raja Bhim of Kotah, 
were dispossessed and hunted down without mercy, and their 
possessions added to Kotah On the occasion of the subjugation 
of Bhilwaia, the latter assigned tracts of land to the Umat chiefs 
of Narsingarh and Rajgarh Patan, with townships in thah, in 
Kotah propel, and hence arose the claim of Kotah on these 
independent States for the tribute termed tanlchwah ’ At the 
same time all the [509] chieftains acknowledged the supremacy 
of Kotah, imder articles of precisely the same nature as those 
which guaranteed the safety and independence of Rajwara 
Britam , with this difference, that the Umats could not be installed 
without the khilat of recognition of the princes of Kotah Had 
Raja Bhim lived, he would further have extended the borders of 
Haraoti, which were already earned beyond the mountains 
Onarsi, Dig, Perawa, and the lands of the Chandarawats, were 
brought under subjection, but were lost 'with his death, which, 
like that of his predecessors, was an untimely sacrifice to duty 
towards the throne. 

Wlien the celebrated Kilich Khan,® afterwards better known 
to lustory as Nizamu-l-mulk, fled from the court to maintain 
himself by force of arms in his government of the Deccan, Raja 
Jai Singh of Amber, as the lieutenant of the king, commanded 
Blum Singh of Kotah and Gaj Singh of Narwar to intercept him 
in his passage The Nizam was the Pagri badal Bhai, or ‘ turban- 
exchanged brother,’ of the Hara prince, and he sent him a friendly 
epistle, entreating him “ not to credit the reports to his dis- 
advantage, tellmg him that he had abstracted no treasures of 
the empire, and that Jai Singh was a meddling knave, who desired 

^ This IS one more of the numerous mexphcahle claims which the British 
Government has had to decide upon smce it became the umversal arbitrator 
Neither party understanding their ongm, the difficulty of a just decision 
must be obvious This sets it at rest [Tankhwah, ‘ wages, an assign- 
ment of revenue ’ Por its technical sense ianlhioah jdgir see Rogers- 
Bevendge, Memoirs of Jahangir, 74] 

® [Kamaru-d-dih, Asaf Jah, son of Ghaziu-d-dln Khan Jang, born 1671, 
received the title of Chin Qilich Khan m 1690-91 , governor of Moradabad 
and Malwa under Parrukhsiyar , gamed supreme power m the Deccan in 
1720, died May 22, 1748, the present Nizams of Haidarabad bemg his 
successors (Manucci iv 140 , Grant Duff, History of the Mahrattas, 190 , 
. ElUot-Dowson vu passim) ] 
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the destruction of both , and urging him to heed him not, nor offer 
any molestation to his passage to the south ” The brave Ilara 
replied, that “He knew the line beUvcen fiiendship and duty , 
he was commanded to intercept him, and had advanced for that 
piupose , it was the king’s order ; fight him he must, and next 
moining w'ould attack him ” The courtesy of the Rajput, who 
mingled no resentment with his hostility, but, like a true cavalier, 
gave due w'arning of his intention, was not throwm away upon the 
wnly Muslim The Ni/.am took post amidst the broken ground 
of the Sindh, near tlie town of Kurwai Borasa ^ There was but 
one approach to his position without a circuitous march, which 
suited not the impatient Rajput , and there his antagonist jdanted 
a battery, masked by some brushwood At the pila hadnl (morn- 
ing-dawm) Raja Blum, having taken his amal-pam, or opiuni- 
w^ater, mounted his elephant, and uniting his vassals to those of 
the Kachhwaha, the combined clans moved on to the attack, in 
one of those dense masses, wath couched lances, whose shock is 
irresistible They w'cre wathm musket-shot of the Nwam , had 
they reached him, Ilaidaiabad would never have arisen on the 
rums of Gualkund,- the ancient Ilara abode , but the battery 
opened, and in an instant the elephants wath their riders. Raja 
Blum and Raja Gaj, were destroyed Horse and foot became 
commingled, happy to emerge from the toils into which the blind 
confidence of their leaders had carried them , and I^ihch Khan 
pursued the career that destiny had marked out for lum [510] 
Loss ot the Hara Tnhal God. — On this occasion the Haras 
sustained a double loss their leader, and their titular divinity, 
Brajnath, the god of Biaj This palladium of the Haras is a small 
golden image, which is borne on the saddle-bow of their princel 3 '’ 
leader in every conflict ^Vlien the gol is formed and the lances 
are couched, the signal of onset is the shout of ‘ Jai Brajnathji ' ’ 
‘ Victory to Brajnath ' ’ and many a glorious victorj^ and manj’- 
a glorious death has he witnessed After being long missing, the 
representative of the god was recovered and sent to Kotah, to 
the great joy of every Hara It was in S 1776 (a d 1720) that 
Bhim Singh perished, having ruled fifteen j’^ears, dimng which 
short period he established the affairs of his little dommion on a 
basis which has never been shaken 

^ [On the river Betwa, about 45 miles S S W of Lahtpur ] 

2 [See p 1449 ] 
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Rao Bhim Singh attacks Bundi. — ^The rivalry that commenced 
between the houses, when Kara encountered Kara on the plains 
of Dholpur, and each princely leader sealed his fidehty to the cause 
he espoused with his blood, was brought to issue by Raja Bhim, 
whose attack upon Rao Budh of Bundi, while defendmg the 
forlorn Farrukhsiyar, has already begn related, though without 
,its consequences. These were fatal to the supremacy of the elder 
blanch ; for, taking advantage of his position and the expulsion 
of Rao Budli, m which he aided. Raja Bhim made an attempt 
upon Bundi, and despoiled that capital of all the insignia of 
sovereign rule, its nakkaras, or kettle-drums, vuth the celebrated 
ran-sanldi, or war-shell, an heirloom descended from the heroes 
of antiquity Even the military band, whose various discordant 
instruments are still in use, may be lieaid in pseudo concert fiom 
the guardroom over the chief gate of the citadel, at Kotah , 
while the “ orange flag,” the gift of Jahangir to Rao Ratan, 
around which many a brave Hara has breathed his last, is now 
used by the jumor house in all processions or battles 

To recover these ensigns of fallen dignity, many a stratagem 
has been tried False keys of the city gates of Kotah and its 
citadel had been procured, and its guards won over by biibery to 
favour admission ; but an unceasing vigdance defeated the plan 
when on the brink of execution since which the gates of Kotah 
are always closed at simset, and never opened even to the prince 
This custom, has been attended with great inconvenience , of 
which the folio wmg anecdote affords an instance When Raja 
Durjan after his defeat reached Kotah at midnight, with a few 
attendants, he called aloud to the sentinel for admittance , but the 
orders of the latter were peremptory and allowed of no discretion 
The soldier desired the Raja to be gone , upon which, expostula- 
tion being vam, he revealed himself as the prince At this the 
soldier laughed [511] , but, tired of importumty, bade his 
sovereign “go to hell,” levelled his match-lock, and refused to 
call the officer on guaid The prince retired, and passed the night 
in a temple close at hand At daybreak the gates were opened, 
and the soldiers were laughing at their comrade’s story of the 
night, when the Raja appeared All were suipnsed, but most of 
all the sentinel, who, taking his sword and slueld, placed them 
at his sovereign’s feet, and in a manly but respectful attitude 
awaited his decision. The prince raised him, and praising his 
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fidelity, bestowed the dress he then wore upon him, besides a gift 
of money 

The Kara cliromcler states, that Ra]a Blum’s peison was 
seamed mth sears, and so fastidious was he, through the fear of 
incurring the imputation of vanity, that he never undressed in 
presence of his attendants Nor was it till his death-wound at 
Kurwai that this smgulaiity was explained, on one of his con- 
fidential servants expressing his suipiise at the numerous scars , 
which brought this characteristic reply “ He who is born to 
govern Haias, and desires to preserve his land, must expect to 
get these the proper post for a Rajput piince is evei at the head 
of his vassals ” 

Raja Blum was the first prince of Kotah who had the dignity 
of Panj-hazari, or ‘ leader of five thousand,’ conferred upon him 
He was likewise the first of lus dynasty who bore the title of 
Maharao, or ‘ Gieat Prince’ , a title confirmed though not conferred 
by the paramount sovereign, but by the head of their own princely 
tribes, the Rana of Mewar Previous to Gopmath of Bundi, 
whose issue are the great feudal chiefs of Haraoti, then titular 
appellation was Apji, which has the same import as herself (or 
rather himself), applied to highland chiefs of Scotland , but 
when Indarsal went to Udaipur, he procured the title of Maharaja 
for lumself and his brothers , since which Apji has been applied 
to the holders of the secondary fiefs, the Madhani of Kotah Raja 
Blum left three sons, Arjun Singh, Shyam Singh, and Durjansal 

Maharao Arjuu Smgh, a d 1720-34 — ^Maharao Aijun married 
the sister of Madho Smgh, ancestor of Zahm Singh Jhala , but 
died mthout issue, after four years’ rule On lus death, there 
arose a civil war respecting the succession, in which the vassals 
were divided Clan encountered clan in the field of Udaipura, 
when the fate of Shyam Smgh was sealed m lus blood It is said, 
the survivor would willmgly have given up dominion to have 
restored his brother to hfe , that he cursed lus ambitious rashness, 
and wept bitterly over the dead body By these contentions 
the rich districts of Rampura, Bhanpura, and Kalapet, which [512] 
the long had taken from the ancient family and bestowed on Raja 
Blum, were lost to the Haras, and regained by their ancient 
possessors 

Maharao Durjansal, a d 1724-56. The Maratha Invasion. — 
Durjansal assumed ‘ the rod ’ m S 1780 (a d 1724) His acces- 
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Sion was aelaiowledged by Muhammad Shah, the last of the 
Timunan langs who deserved the appellation, and at whose court 
the prince of Kotah received the khilat and obtained the boon 
of preventing the slaughter of kme in every part of the Jumna 
frequented by Ins nation. Durjansal succeeded on the eve of an 
eventful period in the annals of his countrj’^ It was in his reign 
that the Mahrattas under Bajirao first invaded Hindustan On 
this memorable occasion, they passed by the Taraj Pass, and 
skirting Haraoti on its eastern frontier, performed a seivice to 
Durjansal, by attaclang and presenting to him the castle of 
Nahargarh, then held bj’' a Musalman chief It was in S 1795 ^ 
(a d 1739) that the first connexion between the Haras and the 
‘ Southrons ’ took place , and this service of the Peshwa leader 
was a return for stores and ammunition necessary foi his enter- 
prise But a few years only elapsed before this friendly act and 
the good understanding it induced were forgotten 

Jaipur claims to control Kotah. — ^IVe have recorded, in the 
Annals of Bundi, the attempts of the pnnces of Amber, who were 
armed with the power of the monarchy, to reduce the elnefs of 
Haraoti to the condition of vassals This policy, originating 
mth Jai Singh, was pursued by his' successor, who drove the 
gallant Budh Singh into exile, to madness and death, though 
the means by which he effected it ultimately recoiled upon him, 
to his humiliation and destruction Having, however, driven 
Budh Singh from Bundi, and imposed the condition of homage 
- and tnbute upon the creature of Ins installation, he desired to 
inflict his supremacy on Kotah In this cause, in S 1800, he 
invited the three great Mahratta leaders, ivith the Jats under 
Surajmall, when, after a severe conflict at Kotn, the city was 
invested Dunng three months, every effort was made, but in 
vain , and after cuttmg down the trees and destroying the gardens 
in the environs, they were compelled to decamp, the leader, Jai 
Apa Sindliia,® leavmg one of his hands, which was carried off by 
a cannon-shot 

^ In this year, when Bajirao invaded Hindustan, passing through Haraoti, 
Himmat Smgh Jhala was Taujdar of Kotah In that year Sheo Singh, and 
in the succeeding the celebrated Zahm Singh, was bom 

2 [Jai Apa Sindhia succeeded his fijrtKor, Ranoji Sindhia His dates are 
uncertain, but he was probably lolled at Nagor in 1759_(!Beale, Diet Oriental 
Biography, s v , lOI, su 421 , Grant Duff, Hist of the Mahrattas, 270) ] 
von. Ill T 
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Birth o£ Zalim Smgh.— Diirjansal ^\as nobly seconded by ilu 
com age and counsel of the Fau^dar, oi ‘ commandant of the 
garrison,’ Ilimmal Singh, a Rajput of the Jhala lube It nas 
through Ilinunat Singh that the negotiations neic carried on, 
whicli added NaliargniJi to ICotali , and to him nere confided 
those in nhich Kotah nas compelled to fo]Iov\ the [53']] general 
denationah/cntion, and become subsciMcnt to the IVIahraftas 
Betneen these tno events, S 170,“; and S, 1800, Zahm Singh A\as 
born, a name of such celcbnly that Ins biography aaouW cmbiace 
all that rem.unb to be told of the history of the. Haras 

l^dien Isaii Singh nas foiled, the bra\c Durian<i.il lent his 
assistance to replace the exiled Uinmeda on the thionc nhich 
his father had lost But Aiithout Ilolkai s aid, this vould lune 
been vain, and, m S ISOj (ad. 17‘i0), the >car of Ummedn’s 
rcsfoiation, Kotah Avas compelled to become tributary to the 
I\fahrattas 

Death and Character of Durjansal. — Durjansal added se\cial 
places to Ins dominions He look Plnil-Baiod from the Khichis, 
and attempted the foi tress of Gugor, aaIiicIi vas bravely defended 
by Balbhaddai m person, aaIio created a league against tlic Ilar.v 
composed of the chiefs of Rampura, Sheopiir.and Bundi The 
standard of Kotah Aias preset ved from falling into the hands of 
the Idnelns by the gallantry of Umnicda Singh of Bundi The 
battle betAAcen the riAal clans, both of Chaulian blood, aaos m 
S 1810 , and in tlnee ycais more, Dinjansnl departed this life 
lie Avas a valiant prince, and possessed all the qualities of aaIucIi 
the Rajput is enamoured , affability, generosity, and braveiy. 
He was dCA'otcd to field-sports, espcciallj the royal one of itger- 
hvmtmg ; and liad lamnas or prcser\'cs m cveiy corner of Jus 
dominions (some of immense extent, Anth ditches and palisadoes 
and sometimes ciicumA^allations), m all of aaIucIi he erected 
hunting-seats. 

In these expeditions, AA'hich resembled preparations for aa ar, he 
invaiiably carried the queens Tliese Amayoman ladies aacic 
taught the use of the matchlock, and being placed upon the 
terraced roofs of the hunting-seats, sent their shots at the forest- 
lord, Avhen driA’^cn past their stand by the hunters On one of 
these occasions the Jhala Faujdar AA'as at the foot of the scaffold- 
ing , the tiger, infuriated AAuth the upioar, approached him open- 
mouthed , but the piince had not yet given the Avord, and none 
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lared to fire without his signal. The animal eyed his victim, 
and was on the point of springing, when the Jhala advanced his 
shield, sprung upon him, and with one blow of lus sword laid him 
dead at lus feet The act was applauded by the prince and his 
court, and contnbuted not a little to the chaiacter he had already 
attained 

Durjansal left no issue He was mairied to a daughter of the 
Rana of Mewar Being often disappointed, and at length despair- 
-■g of an heir, about three years before his death, he told the 
Ram it was time to thinlc of adopting an heir to fill the gaddi, 
“ for it was e-^udent that the Almighty disapproved of the usurpa- 
tion which changed the order of succession ” It will be re- 
membered that Bishan Singh, son of Ram Singh [514], was set 
aside for refusmg, in compliance with maternal fears, to accom- 
pany his father m the wars of the Deccan When dispossessed 
of lus birthright, he was estabhshed in the fief of Antha on the 
Chambal.^ At the death of Durjansal, Ajit Smgh, grandson of 
the disinherited prince, was lord of Antha, but he was in extreme 
old age He had three sons, and the eldest, whose name of 
Chhattarsal revived ancient associations, was formally “ placed 
in the lap of the Ram Mewari , the asis (blessmg) was given , he 
was taught the names of lus ancestors (being no longer regarded 
as the son of Ajit of Antha), Chhattar Singh, son of Durjansal, 
Bhimsmghgot, Ram Singh, Kishor Singh, etc , etc and so on, 
to the foimtam-head, Dewa Banga, and thence to Mamkrae of 
Ajmer Though the adoption was proclaimed, and all looked 
to Chhattarsal as the future lord of the Haras of Kotah, yet on 
the death of Durjan, the Jhala Faujdar took upon him to make 
an alteration in this important act, and he had power enough to 
effect it 

Maharao Ajit Smgh, ad 1756-59. Maharao Chhattarsal, 
A-.D. 1759-66. — ^The old chief of Antha was yet alive, and the 
Faujdar said, “ It was contrary to nature that the son should 
rule and the father obey ” , but doubtless other motives mingled 
svith his piety, in which, besides self-mterest, may have been a 
consciousness of the dangers inseparable from a minonty. The 
inly difficulty was to obtain the consent of the chief himself, 
then “ fourscore years and upwards,” to abandon his peaceful 
castle on the Kali Sind for the cares of government. But the 

1 [Antha is not on the Chambal it is about 26 miles E of Kotah city ] 
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Faujdar prevailed , old Ajit was crowned, and survived his 
exaltation two years and a half Ajit left three sons, Chhattarsal, 
Guman Singh, and Raj Singh Chhattarsal was proclauned the 
Maharao of the Haras The celebrated Tlimmat Singh Jhala 
died before his accession, and his office of Faujdar was conferred 
upon his nephew, Zahm Singh 

At tins epoch, Madho Singh, who had acceded to the throne 
of Amber on the suicide of his predecessor, Isari, instead of taking 
warning by example, prepared to put foith all his strength for 
the revival of those tributary claims upon the Haras, which had 
cost his brother his life The contest was between Rajput and 
Rajput , the question at issue was supremacy on the one hand, 
and subserviency on the other, the sole plea for which was that 
the Kotah contingent had acted imder the prmces of Amber, 
when lieutenants of the empire But the Haras held in utter 
scorn the attempt to compel this service in their mdmdual 
capacity, in which they only recognized them as equals 

Jaipur attacks Kotah. — It was m S 1817 (a d 1761) that the 
prince of Amber assembled all his clans to force the Haras to 
acknowledge themselves tributaries The mvasion of the Abdah ^ 
[515], which humbled the Mahrattas and put a stop to their 
pretensions to universal sovereignty, left the Rajputs to them- 
selves Madho Singh, in his march to Haraoti, assaulted Uniara, 
and added it to his territory Thence he proceeded to Lakhen, 
which he took, drivmg out the crestfallen Southrons Em- 
boldened by this success, he crossed at the Pah Ghat, the point 
of confluence of the Par and the Chambal The Hara chieftain 
of Sultanpur, whose duty was the defence of the ford, was taken 
by surprise , but, like a true Hara, he gathered his kinsmen 
outside his castle, and gave battle to the host He made amends 
for his supmeness, and bartered his life for his honour It was 
remarked by the mvaders, that, as he feU, his clenched hand 
grasped the earth, which afforded mernment to some, but serious 
reflection to those who knew the tribe, and who converted it into 
an omen “ that even in death the Hara would cling to his land ” 
The victors, flushed with this fresh success, proceeded through 
the heart of Kotah until they reached Bhatwara,® where they 

^ [Ahmad Shah Durrani defeated the Marathas at Pampat, 7th January ' 
1761 ] 

^ [Near Mangrol, about 40 miles N E of Kotah city ] 
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found five thousand Haras, eh hap ka beta, all ‘ children of one 
father,’ drawn up to oppose them The numerical odds were 
fearful against Kotah , but the latter were defending their altars 
and their honour The battle commenced with a desperate 
charge of the whole Kachliwaha horse, far more numerous than 
the brave legion of Kotah , but, too confident of success, they 
had tired their horses ere they joined. It was met by a dense 
mass, with perfect coolness, and the Haras remained imbroken 
by the shock Fresh numbeis came up , the infantry joined the 
cavalry, and the battle became desperate and bloody It was 
at this moment that Zahm Singh made Ins debut He was then 
twenty-one years of age, and had already, as the adopted son of 
Hunmat Singh, “ tied his turban on his head,” and succeeded to 
his post of Faujdai 'S^dnle the battle was raging, Zahm dis- 
mounted, and at the head of his quota, fought on foot, and at 
the most critical moment obtained the merit of the victory, by 
the first display of that sagacity for which he has been so remark- 
able throughout his life [51 6 j 

Malhar Rao Hollcai was encamped m their vicmity, with the 
renmant of his horde, but so crestfallen since the fatal day of 
Pampat,^ that he feared to side with either. At this moment 
yoimg Zahm, mounting his steed, galloped to the Mahratta, and 
implored him, if he would not fight, to move round and plunder 
the Jaipur camp a hmt wluch needed no repetition 

The httle impression yet made on the Kotah band only reqmred 
^the report that “ the camp was assaulted,” to convert the luke- 
warm courage of their antagomsts mto panic and flight “ the 
host of Jaipur fled, while rhe sword of the Hara performed hrath 
(pilgrimage) m rivers of blood ” 

The chiefs of Macheri, of Isarda, Watka, Barol, Achrol, with 
aU the ots and awais of Amber, turned their backs on five thousand 
Haras of Kotah , for the Bundi troops, though assembled, did 
not jom, and lost the golden opportimity to fiee its Kothiis, or 
fiefs, from the tribute Many prisoners were taken, and the five- 
coloured banner of Amber fell into the hands of the Haras, whose 
bard was not slow to turn the mcident to account m the stanza, 
stdl repeated whenevei he celebrates the victory of Bhatwara, 
and m which the star {tara) of Zahm prevailed . 

It IS smgular enough, that Zahm Smgh was bom m the year of Nadir 
Shah’s mvasion, and made his pohtical entree m that of the Abdah. 
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Jang BJiahodrd jlt 
Tdrd Jdlim Jhdld 
Ring ek rang chit, 

Chddyo rang pach-rang he ^ 

“ In the battle of Bhatwara, the star of Zahm was triumphant 
In that field of strife (ringa) but one colour (rang) covered that 
of the five-coloured (panch-ranga) banner ” meaning that the 
Amber standard was dyed in blood 

The battle of Bhatwara decided the question of tribute, nor 
has the Kachhwaha since this day dared to advance the question 
of supremacy, which, as lieutenant of the empire, he desired to 
transfer to himself In derision of this claim, ever since the day 
of Bhatwara, when the Haras assemble at their Champ de Mars 
to celebrate the annual military festival, they make a mock 
castle of Amber, which is demolished aimdst shouts of applause ® 
Chhattarsal survived his elevation and this success but a few 
years , and as he died without offsprmg, he was succeeded by 
his brother [517] 


CHAPTER 6 

Maharao Guman Singh, ad 1766-71. — Guman Singh, m 
S 1822 (a d 1766), ascended the gaddi of his ancestors He was 
in the prime of manhood, full of vigour and intellect, and well 
calculated to contend with the tempests collecting from the 
south, ready to pour on the devoted lands of Rajputana But 
one short lustrum of rule was all that fate had ordamed for him, 
when he was compelled to resign his rod of power mto the hands 
of an infant But ere we reach this period, we must retrace our 
steps, and introduce more prommently the mdividual whose 
biography is the future history of this State , for Zahm Smgh is 
Kotah, his name being not only indissolubly linlced with hers 
m every page of her existence, but incorporated with that of 
every State of Rajputana for more than half a century He was 
the pnmum mobile of the region he inhabited, a sphere far too 

^ [Dr Tessiton, whose version has been followed, writes “ The second 
hne IS quite wrong, and I should not be surprised if it was made up by Col 
Tod’s Pandit I beheve there was some other word in place of tdrd ”] 

- [See Volb II p 1199, III p 1471 ] 
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confined for lus genius, which required a wider field for its display, 
and might have conti oiled the destimes of nations. 

Zahm Singh Jhala. — ^Zahm Singh is a Rajput of the Jhala 
tnbe He was born in S 1796 (a d 1740), an ever memorable 
epoch (as already observed) m the history of India, when the 
victorious Nadir Shah led his hordes into her fertile soil, and gave 
the fimshing blow to the dynasty of Timur But for this event, 
- its existence might have been piotracted, though its recovery was 
hopeless; the prmciple of decay had been generated by the 
policy of Aurangzeb Muhammad Shah was at this time emperor 
of India,’^ and the vahant Durjansal sat on the throne of Kotah 
From this period (a d 1740) five princes have passed away and 
a sixth has been enthroned , and, albeit one of these reigns 
endured for half a century, Zahm Singh has outhved them all,^ 
and though blind, his [518] moral perceptions are as acute as on 
the day of Bhatwara Wliat a chain of events does not this 
protracted hfe embrace I An empire then dazzlmg m glory, and 
now mouldermg m the dust At its opemng, the highest noble 
of Britam would have stood at a reverential distance from the 
throne of Timur, in the attitude of a suppliant, and now — 

None so poor 
'To do him reverence 

To do anythmg like justice to the biography of one who for 
so long a penod was a prominent actor m the scene, is utterly 
impossible , this consideration, however, need not prevent our 
attempting a sketch of this consummate politician, who can 
scarcely fiind a parallel m the varied page of history. 

The ancestors of Zahm Smgh were petty chieftains of Halwad,® 
m the district of Jhalawar, a subdivision of the Saurashtra 
pemnsula Bhao Smgh was a younger son of this family, who, 
with a few adherents, left the paternal roof to seek fortime 
amongst the numerous conflictmg armies that ranged India 
durmg the contests for supremacy amongst the sons of Aurangzeb 
His son, Madho Smgh, came to Kotah when Raja Bhim was m the 
zenith of his power. Although he had only twenty-five horse 

^ [The Empire was now breakmg up, and his doimnions“were gradually 
reduced to the region held by tbe later Tugblak dynasty ] 

® This was written in A d 1821, when Mabarao Kisbor Smgh [died 1828] 
succeeded 

® [Formerly capital of Dbiaiigadbia State m Kathiawar (/(?/, sm 13) ] 
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jn Jus Lnun, iL is a piool of the icspccLabihiy of the Jliala, that 
the piincc disdained not his alliance, and even married his son, 
Arjun, to the young adventurci’s sister. Not long after, the 
esLate of NanLa was entailed upon him, with Uie eonfidcnLial 
posL of Fauidai, which includes not only the command of the 
tioops, buL that of the casLie, Ihc residence of the sovereign. 
This family connexion gave an interest to his authoiity, and 
piocurcd him the icspcctful title of Mama,^ from the younger 
branches of the pimec’s family, an epithet which habit has 
continued to his successors, who arc always addiesscd Mama 
Sahib, ‘ Sn, Uncle 1 ’ Madan Singh succeeded Ins father m the 
ofiice of li'aujdar. He had two sons, Ilimmat Singh and Pritln 
Singh. 

Blhio Singh, lcf( Ifftlwud with twenty-five horse 
M.ullio Singli 

Miidun Singh ' 


Ilimmut Singh Prilhi Singh 


Znhm Singh, 
born S J700 

Mndho bingl), 

])icscnt regent 

Bapa Lull, 

twenty-one ycais of .ige [610]. 

The olhee of Fniijdai, which, like all those of tlic cast, liad 
become hereditary, was advantageously filled by llimmat Singli, 
whose bravely and skill were conspicuous on many tiying cmei- 
gcncics He diicctcd, or at least seconded, the defence oJ Kotah, 
when first assailed by the combined Mahratta and .laipui l-ioops, 
and conducted the treaty which made her tributary to the former, 
till at length so identified was his mnuoiicc with that of the Haras, 
that with (heir concurience he icstoied the ancient line of succes- 
sion. Though neithei the pnnee, Duijansal, noi liis Ma)oi 
Homo, had much merit in this act, it was made available by 
Zahm Singh m support of his pretensions to power, and m proof 

> ^ Muma 18 ‘ inatoimd undo ’ , ICalca, ‘ patoinal undo ’ 


SIico Singli, 
born m S 1705. 
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of the ingiatitude of his sovereign, “ whose ancestors recovered 
their rights at the instigation of his own ” But Zahm Singh had 
no occasion to go back to the virtues of his ancestors for an 
argument on wluch to base lus own claims to authority. He 
could point to the field of Bhatwara, where lus bravery and skill 
mainly aided to vanqmsh the enemies of Kotah, and to crush for 
ever those ariogant pretensions to supremacy which the Jaipur 
State stramed' every nerve to establish 

ZaJim Smgh retires to Mewar. — It was not long after the 
accession of Guman Smgh to the sceptre of the Haras, that the 
brave and handsome Major Domo, having dared to cross lus 
master’s path in love, lost lus favour, and the office of Faujdar, 
which he had attamed in lus twenty-first year It is probable 
he evinced little contrition for his offence, for the confiscation of 
Nanta soon followed This estate, on the west bank of the 
Chambal, still enjoyed as a fief m perpetmty by the Jhala family, 
was the origmal appanage of the Kotah State when a younger 
branch of Bundi From hence may be mferred the consideration 
in wluch the ^lala ancestor of our subject was held, wluch con- 
ferred upon him the heirloom of the house Both the office and 
the estate thereto attached, thus resumed, were bestowed upon 
the maternal uncle of the prmce, Bhopat Smgh, of the Bhangrot 
tribe By this step, the door of reconcihation being closed 
against the young Jhala, he determmed to abandon the scene of 
his disgrace, and court fortime elsewhere He was not long m 
determming the path he should pursue . Amber was shut agamst 
lum, and Marwar held out no field for his ambition Mewar was 
at hand, and a chief of lus own tribe and nation then ruled the 
councils of Rana Arsi, who had lately succeeded to power, but a 
power paralysed by faction and by a pretender to the tlirone 
The Jhala chieftain of Delwara, one of the sixteen great barons 
of Mewar, had headed the party wluch placed lus sovereign on 
the thione , and he felt no desire to part with the influence 
which this service gave lum He entertained [520] foreign 
guards about the person of his prince, and distributed estates at 
pleasure among those who supported lus measures , while from 
the crown domain, or from the estates of those who were hostile 
to his mfluence, he seized upon lands, which doubled his posses- 
sions Such was the court of Rana Arsi, when the ex-Major 
Domo of Kotah came to seek a new master His reputation at 
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once secured Mm a reception and Ms talents for finesse, already 
developed made the Eana confide to Mm the subjection in ttMcIi 
he vras held by Ms ovm A-assal-subject It vras then that Zahm 
a youth and a stranger, showed that rare xmion of intrepidity 
and caution wMeh has made Mm the wonder of the age. By a 
most daring plan wMch cost the Delwara cMef Ms Me. in open 
day and surroimded by attendants the Rana was released from 
tMs odious tutelage For tMs service, the title of Raj Rana^ and 
the estate of CMtarkhera on the southern frontier were conferred 
upon Zahm who was now a noble of the second rank in Mewar. 
The rebellion still eontmued however and the pretender and 
Ms faction sought the aid of the !Mahrattas : but under the 
vigorous councils of Zalim seconded by the spirit of the Rana. 
an army was collected wMch gave battle to the combmed rebels 
and Mahrattas. The result of this day has already been related.- 
The Rana was discomfited and lost the flower of his nobles when 
■^'ictora* was almost assured to them and Zalim was left wounded 
and a prisoner in the field. He fell mto the hands of Tixmbafcrao. 
the father of the celebrated Ambaji Ingha and the fnendsMp 
then formed materially governed the future actions of Ms life 
, Zalim Singh returns to Kotah, — The loss of tMs battle left 
the Rana and IMewar at the mercy of the conqueror. Udaipur 
■was mvested and capitulated after a noble defence, upon terms 
wMch perpetuated her thraldom Zahm, too wise to chng to the 
fortunes of a failing house, instead of returning to Udaipur, bent 
Ms steps to Kotah in company -with the Pandit. Lalaji Balal, 
the faitMul partaker of Ms future fortunes Zalim foresaw the 
storm about to spread over Rajwara and deemed himself equal 
to gmde and avert it from Kotah, wMle the political lenity of 
Sle-war gave liim httle hopes of success at that court. 

Raja Guman however, had neither forgotten nor forgiven 
Ms competitor andrefusedto receive him: but m no -wise daunted 
he trusted to Ms address, and thrust himself unbidden on the 
prince The moment he chose proved favourable : and he -was 
not only pardoned but employed [521]. 

Gallant Death of Madho Singh. — The Mahrattas had now 
reached the southern frontier, and mvested the castle of Bakham/ 

^ Not Bana which he puts upon his seal 

- See ToL I. p 500. 

® (About 60 roiles S of Kotah city ] 
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which TV as defended by four hundred Haras of the Sawanl clan,^ 
under its cinef, Madho Singh The enemy had been foiled in 
repeated attempts to escalade, and it furnishes a good idea of the 
inadequate means of the ‘ Southrons ’ for the operations of a siege, 
when their besieging apparatus was confined to an elephant, 
whose head ivas the substitute for a petard, to buistopen the gate. 
Repeated instances, howcvei, prove that this noble animal is 
fully equal to the task, and m ould have succeeded on tins occasion, 
had not the intrepidity of the Kara chieftain prompted one of 
those desperate exploits vhich fill the pages of their annals 
Armed with his dagger, Madho Singh leaped fiom the walls upon 
the back of the elephant, stabbed the rider, and vuth repeated 
blo%\s felled the animal to the earth That he should escape 
could not be expected , but his death and the noble deed kmdled 
such enthusiasm, that his clan threw wide the gate, and ruslung 
sword m hand amidst the multitude, perished to a man But 
they died not unavenged thirteen hundred of the bravest of the 
Malirattas accompanied them to Suryaloka, the w amor’s heaven 
The invaders continued their inroad, and mvested Sohet • but 
the pnnee sent his commands to the garrison to preserve their 
lives for Kotah, and not again sacnfice them, as tlie point of 
honour had been nobly maintained Accordingly, at midnight, 
they evacuated the place , but whether from accident or treachery, 
the grass jungle uhich covered their retreat was set fire to, and 
cast so resplendent a light, that the brave gamson had to fight 
their way against desperate odds, and many were slam IMalharrao 
Holkar, who had been greatly disheartened at the loss sustained 
at Bakham, was revived at this success, and prepared to follow 
It up Raja Guman deemed it advisable to try negotiation, and 
the Bhangrot Faujdar’was sent mth full powers to treat with 
the Mahratta commander , but he failed and letuined. 

ZaJim Singh appomted Guardian of the Heir — Such was the 
moment chosen by yoimg Zahm to force himself mto the presence 
of his offended prmce In all probabihty he mentioned the day 
at Bhatwara, where by his courage, and still more by his tact, he 
released Kotah from the degradation of being subordmate to 
Amber , and that it was by his mfluence with the same Malharrao 
Holkar, who now tlireatened Kotah, he was enabled to succeed 

^ The reader is requested to refer to p 1483, for evidence of the loyalty 
and heioj&m of Saivant Hara, the founder of tins clan. 
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He was invested with full powers , the negotiation was renewed, 
and terminated successfully . for the sum of six lakhs of rupees 
the Maliratta leader withdrew his horde from the territory of 
Kotah His [522] pimce’s favour was regamed, his estate re- 
stored, and the unsuccessful negotiator lost the office of Faujdar, 
into which young Zahm was reinducted But scarcely had he 
recovered his rights, before Guman Singh was taken grievously 
ill, and all hopes of Ins hfe were rehnqmshed To whom could 
the dying prince look at such a moment, as guardian of his mfant 
son, but the person whose skill had twice saved the State from 
peril He accordmgly proclaimed his will to his chiefs, and 
with all due solemmty placed Ummed Smgh, then ten years of 
age, ‘ in the lap ’ of Zahm Smgh 

Maharao Ummed Smgh, a d 1771-1819. — ^Ummed Smgh was 
proclaimed in S 1827 (a d 1771) On the day of mauguration, 
the ancient Rajput custom of the iika-daur was revived, and the 
conquest of Kelwara ^ from the house of Narwar marked with 
eclat the accession of the Maharao of the Haras of Kotah, and 
gave early indication that the gemus of the regent would not 
sleep in his office of protector More than half a century of rule, 
amidst the most appalling vicissitudes, has amply confirmed the 
prognostication 

The retention of a power thus acqmred, it may be concluded, 
could never be effected without severity, nor the vigorous 
authority, wielded throughout a period beyond the ordmary 
hrmts of mortality, be sustamed without somethmg more potent 
than persuasion Still, when we consider Zahm’s perilous predica- 
ment, and the niotives to perpetual reaction, his acts of severity aie 
fewer than might have been expected, or than occur m the couise 
of usurpation under similar circumstancTes Mature reflection 
imtiated all his measures, and the sagacity of their conception 
was only equalled by the rapidity of their execution Whether 
the end m view was good or evil, notlung was ever half-done , 
no spark was left to excite future conflagration Even this excess 
of severitj’^ was an advantage , it restiamed the repetition of 
Avhat, whether morally right or wrong, he was deternuned not to 
toleiate To pass a correct judgment on these acts is most 
difficult What m one case was a measure of barbarous severity, 
appears m another to have been one indispensable to the welfare 
^ [About 70 miles E of Kotah city ] 
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of the State. But this is not the place to discuss the character 
or prmeiples of the regent ; let us endeavour to unfold both in 
the exhibition of those acts winch have carried him through the 
most tempestuous sea of political convulsion in the whole history 
of India liVhen nought but revolution and rapine stalked tlirough 
the land, when State after State was crumblmg into dust, oi sinlang 
into the abyss of rum, he guided the vessel entrusted to his care 
safely through aU dangers, addmg yearly to her riches, untd he 
placed her in security under the protection of Britain [523] 

Zalun Smgh Regent of Kotah. — Scarcely had Zahm assumed 
the protectorate, when he was compelled to make trial of those 
Macluavellian powers which have never deserted him, in oidei 
to baffle the schemes devised to oppose him The duties of 
Faujdar, to which he had hitherto been restricted, were entirely 
of a mihtary nature , though, as it involved the charge of the 
castle, m which the sovereign resided, it brought him m contact 
with his councils This, however, afforded no plea for intei- 
ference in the Diwam, or civd duties of the government, m which, 
ever since his own accession to power, he had a coadjutor in Rae 
Akhairam, a man of splendid talents, and who had been Diwan 
or prime mmister throughout the reign of Chhattarsal and the 
greater part of that of his successor To his counsel is mainly 
ascribed the advantages gained by Kotah throughout these reigns , 
yet did he fall a sacrifice to jealousies a short tune before the death 
of his prince, Guman Smgh It is not affirmed that they were 
the suggestions of young Zahm , but Aldiairam’s death left him 
fewer competitors to dispute the junction in his own person of 
the civil as well as mihtary authority of the State Stdl he had 
no slight opposition to overcome, m the very opening of his career. 
The party which opposed the pretensions of Zahm Smgh to act 
as regent of the State, asserting that no such power had been 
bequeathed by the dying prmce, consisted of his cousin, tlie 
Maharaja Sarup Smgh, and the Bhangrot chief, whose disgrace 
brought Zahm mto power There was, besides, the Dhabhai 
Jaskaran, foster-brother to the prmce, a man of talent and credit, 
whose post, bemg immediately about his person, afforded oppor- 
tunities for carrying their schemes into effect 

Murder of Sarup Smgh. — Such was the powerful opposition 
arrayed against the protector in the very commencement of his 
career The conspiracy was hardly formed, however, before it 
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was exlingiushed by the murder of the Maliaraia by the liands of 
the Dhabhai, the banishment of the assassin, and the flight of 
the Bhangrot The rapidity with ivhieh this drama was enacted 
struck teiror into all. The gaining over the foster-brother, the 
making him the instrument of punishment, and banishing him 
for the crime, acted like a spell, and appeared such a masterpiece 
of daiing and subtilty combined, that no one thought himself 
secuic Theie had been no cause of discontent between the 
Itlaharaia and the Dhabhai, to prompt revenge , yet did the 
latter, m the glare of open day, lush upon him m the garden of 
Biajvilas,^ and wilh a blow of bis scimitar end his days. The 
regent w^as tlic loudest in c\ecr.iting the author of the ciime, whom 
he msl-antly seized and confined, and soon after expelled from 
Ilaraoti But however well acted, this dissimulation passed not 
w’lth the AYOild , and, whether innocent or guilty, the}* lay to 
Zalim’s charge the plot for the murder of the Maharaja The 
Dhabhai died in exile and contempt at [.'>24] Jaipur ; and in 
abandoning him to his fate without provision, Zahm, if guilty of 
the deed, showed at once his know'ledge and contempt of mankind. 
Had he added another murder to the first, and m the fury of an 
affected indignation become the sole depository of his secret, he 
would only have mcreased the suspicion of the world , but in 
turmng the culprit loose on society to proclaim his participation 
in the crime, he neutralized the reproach by destroying the 
credibility of one w'ho was a self-convicted assassin when lie had 
it in his power to check its circulation In order to unravel this 
tortuous policy, it is necessary to state that the Dhabhai was 
seduced from the league by the persuasion of the regent, who 
insinuated that the Mahara 3 a formed plans inimical to the safety 
of the young piince, and that his own elevation was the true 
object of his hostility to the person entrusted wath the charge of 
the minor sovereign M'liatever truth there might be in this, 
which might be pleaded in justification of the foul crime, it was 
attended with the consequences he expected Immediately after, 
the remaining member of the adverse junta withdrew, and at the 
same time many of the nobles abandoned their estates and their 
country Zahm evinced his contempt of their means of resistance 
by granting them free egress from the kingdom, and determined 

^ [Brajvilas, the ‘garden of enjoyment,’ like that m which Knshna 
spoited with the Gopis in the land of Braj or Sfatliiira ] 
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to turn their retreat to account They went to Jaipur and to 
Jodhpur ; but troubles prevailed everywhere , the princes could 
with difficulty keep the prowling Mahiatta from then own doors, 
and possessed neither funds nor inchnation to entei into foreign 
quarrels for objects which would only mcrease their already 
superabundant difficulties The event turned out as Zahm 
anticipated ; and the princes, to whom the refugees weie suitors, 
had a legitimate excuse in the representations of the regent, who 
described them as rebels to their sovereign'and parties to designs 
hostile to Ins Jule. Some died abroad, and some, sick of wander- 
ing in a foreign land dependent on its bountj'-, solicited as a boon 
that “ their ashes might be burned with their fathers’ ” In 
granting this ^request, Zahm evinced that reliance on himself, 
which IS the leading feature of his character He permitted then 
return, but received them as traitors who had abandoned then 
prince and their country, and it was annoimced to them, as an 
act of clemency, that they were permitted to live upon a part 
of their estates ; which, as they had been voluntarily abandoned, 
were sequestrated and belonged to the crown 

Zahm Smgh’s Triumph over his Opponents. — Such was Zahm 
Singh’s tnumph over the first faction formed against his assump- 
tion of the full powers of legent of Kotah Not only did the 
aristocracy feel humiliated, but were subjugated by the rod of 
iron held over them , and no opportunity [525] was evei thrown 
away of crushing this formidable body, which in these States too 
often exerts its pernicious influence to the lum of society The 
thoughtlessness of character so pecuhar to Rajputs, furnished 
abundant opportunities for the march of an extermmating policy, 
and, at the same time, afforded reasons which justified it 

The next combination was more formidable , it was headed by 
Deo Singh of Aton,^ who enjoyed an estate of sixty thousand 
rupees rent He strongly fortified his castle, and was joined by 
all the discontented nobles, determined to get rid of the authority 
which crushed them The regent well knew the spirits he had 
to cope with, and that the power of the State was msufficient 
By means of ‘ the help of Moses ’ (such is the interpietation of 
Musa Madad, his auxiliary on this occasion), tlus struggle against 
his authoiity also only served to confirm it ; and their measures 
recoiled on the heads of the feudahty The condition of society 
1 [About 40 miles S E of Kotah city ] 
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since the dissolution of the imperial poi\cr •v\as most adverse to 
the institutions of Rajwara, the unsupported valour of -whose 
nobles -uas no match for the mercenary force vhicli their rulers 
could no-w ah\a\s command fiom those hands, belonging to no 
govcinmcnt, but lonimng i^hithci they listed over this -Nasi 
region, m search of pay or jilundcr The ‘ help of Moses ’ ■v\as 
the leadei of one of these associations — a name is ell hnonn in 
the liistory of that agitated pciiod , and he not only led a vell- 
appointed infantry biigade, but had an ctricicnt park attached 
to it, which was brought to play against Aton It held out se\ eral 
months, the gaiiison mcanvhile malting many sallies, vhich it 
required the constant vigilance of Moses to repress At length, 
redueed to extremity, they demanded and obtained an honourable 
capitulation, being allovcd to retire unmolested '-whither the}* 
pleased Such was the termination of this ill-organwed insurrec- 
tion, -which involved almost all the feudal chiefs of Kotah in exile 
and rum, and strengthened the regent, or as he would say, the , 
state, by the escheat of the sequestrated property Deo Singh of 
Aton, the head of this league, died in exile After several years 
of lamentation m a foreign soil for the janam hJnmi, the ‘ land of 
their birth,’ the son pleaded for pardon, though his heart denied 
all crime, and was foitunate enough to obtain his iccall, and the 
estate of Bamoha, of fifteen thousand rupees rent The inferior 
members of the opposition were^ treated wath the same con- 
temptuous clemency , they were admitted into Kotah, but 
deprived of the power of doing mischief ^^^lat stronger proof 
of the political courage of the regent can be adduced, than his 
shuttmg up such combustible materials wathin the social edifice, 
and even Imng amongst and -with them, as if he deserved their 
friendship rather than their hatred [52G] 

In combatmg such associations, and thus cementing his po-w*er, 
time passed away His marriage -wuth one of the distant branches 
of the royal house of Mewar, by whom he had lus son and successor 
Madho Smgh, gave Zahm an additional interest m the affairs of 
that disturbed State, of which he never lost sight amidst the 
troubles which more immediately concerned him The motives 
which, m S 1847 (a d 1791), made lum consider for a time the 
interests of Kotah as secondary to those of jMewar, are related 
at length in the annals of that State , ^ and the effect of this 

^ Vol I p. 51G 
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policy on tlie piosperity of Kotah, drained of its wealth in the 
prosecution of his aucws, wall appeal on considering the details 
of his system Referring the leader, therefore, to the Annals of 
Menar, we shall pass from S 1847 to S 1856 (ad 1800), when 
another attempt nas made by the chieftains to throw off the iron 
yolce of the protector 

Conspiracy against Zalim Singh. — ^Many attempts at assassina- 
tion had been tried, but his ngilance ballled them all , though 
no bold entei^rise ivas hazaided since the failure of that (in S 
1833) wluch ended m the death and exile of its contriver, the 
chieftain of Aton, until the conspiracj’^ of JMohsen, in S 1856, just 
tuenty yeais ago Bahadur Singh, of Mohsen, a chieftain of 
ten thousand rupees’ aimual rent, was the head of this plot, which 
included every chief and family wliose fortunes had been anni- 
hilated by the exterminating policy of the legent It was con- 
ducted with admirable seciecy , if known at aU, it was to Zalim 
alone, and not till on the eve of accomplishment The proserip- 
tion-hst was long ; the regent, his family, his friend and counsellor 
the Pandit Lalaji, were amongst the victims maiked for sacrifice. 
The moment foi execution was that of his proceeding to hold 
his court, m open day , and the mode was by a coup de main 
whose very audacity would guaiantee success. It is said that 
he was actually m progress to darbar, when the danger was 
revealed The paegah or ‘ select troop of hoi sc ’ belonging to Ins 
friend, and always at hand, was immediately called in and added 
to the guards about his peison , thus the conspiratois weie 
assailed when they deemed the prey rushing into the snare they 
had laid The surpnse was eomplete , many were slain , some 
were taken, others fled. Amongst the latter was the head of the 
conspiracy, Bahadur Singh, who gamed the Chambal, and took 
refuge m the temple of the tutelary deity of the Haras at Patan 
But he mistook the character of the regent when he supposed 
that either the sanctuary (sarana) of Keshorai,- or the respect 
due to the prince in whose domimons (Bundi) it lay, could shield 
him from his fate. I-Ie was dragged forth, and expiated his crime 
or folly with his life [527] 

According to the apologists of the regent, this act was one of 
just retribution, since it was less to defend himself and Ins im- 

^ This was written at Kotah, m S 1876 (A n. 1820) 

^ 2 [Kesavariie, Knshna ] 
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mediate mterc'its than those of the pnnee A’vhose po^^e^ and exist- 
enee AAerc threatened by Ihe msurrcclion, -nhieh had for its obicet 
his dcposal and the e]e^ ation of one of Ins brothers The members 
of the iMaharao’s family at this period were his nnele Kaj Singh, 
and his tyo brothers, Gordhan and Gopal Singh Sinee the 
rebellion of Aton these princes had been under strict suryeillancc 
but after this instance of reaction, in ■which their names were 
implicated as ha-\nng aspired to supplant their brother a more 
rigorous seclusion yas adopted , and the rest of their days yas 
passed in solitary confinement Gordhan, the elder, died about 
ten years after his incarceration , the younger, Gopal h\cd many 
years longer but neither from that day quitted the walls of their 
prison, until death released them from this dreadful bondage 
Kalca Ra] Singh hyed to ertreme old age , but as he took no 
part in these turmoils, he remained unmolested, haying the range 
of the temples in the city, beyond yhicli limits he had no yish to 
stray 

We may in this place introduce a slip from the gcnealocrical 
tree of the forfeited branch of Bishan Singh but yhicli in the 
person of his grandson Aiit, regained its rights and the gaddi 
The fate of this family -will scrye as a specimen of the policj’’ 
pursued by the regent towards the feudal interests of Kotah 
It is appallinji, when thus marshalled, to -riew the sacnfices which 
the maintenance of power yall demand in these feudal States, 
where indi'yidual will is law 

The plots against the existence and authority of the Protector 
were of every description, and no less than eighteen are enumer- 
ated, which his never-slumbering ^^gllance detected and baffled 
Tlie means were force open and concealed poison, the dagger — 
until at length he became sick of precaution “ I could not always 
be on my guard,” he would say But the most dangerous of all 
was a female conspiracy got up in the palace, and which discovers 
an amusing mixture of tragedy and farce although lus habitual 
warmess would not have saved him from being its victim, had 
he not been aided by the boldness of a female champion from a 
regard for the personal attractions of the handsome regent He 
was suddenly sent for by the queen-mother of one of the young 
princes and while waitmg in an antechamber, expecting every 
instant ‘ the voice behmd the curtain,’ he found himself en- 
circled by a band of Amazonian Rajputnis, armed ^vith sword 
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and dagger, jErom whom, acquainted as he was with the nerve, 
physical and moral, of his countrywomen, he saw no hope of 
salvation [528] Fortimately, the 3 ’- were determined not to be 
satisfied merely with his death, they put him upon his tnah, and 
the tram of interiogation into all the acts of his life was going on, 
when his preserving angel, m the shape of the chief attendant of 
the dowager queen, a woman of masculine strength and courage, 
rushed in, and, mth strong dissembled anger, drove Inm forth 
amidst a torrent of abuse for presuming to be found in such a pre- 
dicament 

While bathingj and during the heat of the chase, his favourite 
pursmt, similar attempts have been made, but they always 
lecoiled on the heads of his enemies Yet, notwithstanding the 
multitude of these plots, which would have unsettled the reason 
of many, he never allowed a blind suspicion to add to the victims 
of his policy , and although, for his personal security, he was 
compelled to sleep in an iron cage, he never harboured unnecessary 
alarm, that parent of crime and Jblood in all usurpations His 
lynx-hke eye saw at once who was hkely to invade his authority, 
and these knew their peril from the vigilance of a system which 
never relaxed Entire self-ieliance, a police such as perhaps no 
country in the world could equal, establishments well paid, 
services liberally rewarded, character and talent m each depart- 
ment of the State, lumself keeping a strict watch over all, and 
trusting implicitly to none, with a daily personal supervision of 
all this complicated state-machinery — such was the system which 
surmounted every peril, and not only maintained but increased 
the power and political reputation of Zahm Smgh, amidst the 
storms of war, rapme, treason, and political convulsions of more 
than half a century’s duration 


CHAPTER 7 

Legislation of Zalim Singh. — We are now to examme the 
Protector m anothei point of view, as the legislator and manager 
of the State whose concerns he was thus determmed to rule 
For a series of years Kotah was but the wet-nurse to the eluld 
of his ambition, a design upon Mewar [529], which engulfed as in 
a vortex all that oppression could extort fiom the industry of the 
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people confided to Ins charge From tins first acquaintance 
■nath the couit of the Rana, m S. 1827 to the year 185G, lie never 
relinquished the hope of extending the same measure of authority 
o\er that State vluch he exerted m lus own To the prosecution 
of tins policy Haraoti vns sacrificed, and the cultivator lowered 
to the condition of a serf In the year 1810, oppression vas at 
its height, the impoverished rjot, no longer able to pay the 
extia calls upon lus industry, his cattle and the implements of 
Ins labour distrained, vas reduced to despair Many died from 
distress, some fled, but vhcre could they find refuge m the 
chaos aiound them ? The greater part veic compelled to plough 
for hire, vith the cattle and implements once their ovm, the \ery 
fields, then freehold, vliicli had been torn from them From this 
system of universal impoverishment, displaced at length m 
unthatched villages and untillcd lands, the regent vas compelled 
to become farmer-general of Kotah 

Fortunately for lus subjects, and for his ovn reputation, his 
sense of gratitude and friendslup for the family of Ingha — ^^\hose 
head, Bala Rao, vas then a prisoner m Meuar — involved him, in 
the attempt to obtain lus release, m personal conflict with the 
Rana, and he was compelled to abandon for ever that long- 
cherished object of Ins ambition It uas then he percened he 
had sacrificed the uelfarc of all classes to a phantom, and lus 
vigorous understanding suggested a remedy, v Inch was instantly 
adopted 

Superstition of Zalim Singh. — ^Until the conspiiacj’- of IMohsen 
in 185G, the legcnt had resided in the castle, acting the part of 
the !Maire du palais of the old French monarchy , but on his 
return from the release of Bala Rao, in S 18G0 (ad 1803-4), 
when the successes of the British arms disturbed the combination 
of the Mahrattas, and obliged them to send forth their disunited 
bands to seek by rapine what they had lost by our conquests, 
the regent perceived the impolicy of such permanent lesidence, 
and determined to come nearer to the point of danger He had 
a double motive, each of itself sufficiently powerful to justify 
the change the first u as a ^e^^SIon of the revenue sj^stem , the 
other, to seek a moie central position for a disposable camp, 
which he might move to any point threatened by these predatorj’^ 
bodies Though these were doubtless the real incentives to the 
project according to those who ought to have known the secret 
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impulse of his mindj the change from the castle on the Chambal 
to the tented field pioceeded from no more potent cause than an 
oimnous owl [530], telling liis tale to the moon from the pinnacle 
of his mansion A meeting of the astrologeis, and those veised 
in prodigies, "ssas convened, and it was decided that it would be 
tempting honhai (fate) to abide longei m that dwelling. If this 
were the true motive, Zalini Singh’s mind only shared the grovel- 
ling _superslition of the most illustiious and most courageous of 
his nation, to whom theie w’as no picsage moic appalling than a 
ghiigglm on the house-top But, in all likelihood, this was a 
political owl conjured up lor the occasion , one seen only in the 
mind’s ej’-c of the regent, and serving to cloak his plans 

His Permanent Camp. — ^I'he soothsaycis having m due form 
desecrated the dw'ellmg of the Protectoi, he commenced a per- 
ambulation and sul^ey ol the Jong-neglected territory, within 
which he dcteinuned henceforth to limit his ambition He then 
saw, and perhajis fell for, the miseries his mistaken policy had 
occasioned , but the moral evil w’as consummated , he had 
luined the fortunes of one-third of the agriculturists, and the 
lest were depressed and heart-broken The deficiency m his 
levenues spoke a truth no longer to be misinterpieted , for Ins 
credit was so low' in the mercantile w’oild at tins period, that his 
word and his bond ■were in equal disesteem Hitherto lie had 
shut Ins eais against complaint , but funds were necessary to 
forw'ard liis view's, and aU pleas of inability weie met by confisca- 
tion It w'as evident that this evil, if not checked, must ulti- 
inatelj' denude the State of the means of defence, and the fertility 
of his genius piesented various modes of remedy He began by 
fixing upon a spot, near the stiong fortress of Gagraun, for a 
peimanent camp, where he continued to reside, with merely a 
shed over lus tent , and although the officers and men of rank 
had also thrown up sheds, he would admit of nothing more All 
the despatches and newspapers were dated “ from the Chliaoni,” 
or camp 

The situation selected w'as most judicious, being nearly equi- 
distant from the two prmcipal entrances to Haiaoti from the 
south, and touching the most insubordinate part of the Bhil 
population , while he was close to the strong castles of Shirgarh 
and Gagraun, which he stiengthened with the utmost care, 
making the latter the depot of his treasures and his arsenal. 
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He formed an army , adopted the European arms and discipline , 
appointed oflicers with the title of captain to Ins battalions, 
winch had a regular nomenclature, and Ins ‘ royals ’ {Raj Paltan) 
have done as gallant service as any that ever bore the name 
These were ready at a moment’s winning to move to any point, 
against any foe Sloreover, by this change, he was extricated 
from many perplexities and delays winch a residence in a capital 
necessarily engenders [531] 

Land Revenue Collections — ^Up to tins period of Ins life, having 
been unmeised in the troubled sea of political intrigue, the 
Protector had no better laiowdedge of the systems of revenue 
and landed economy than other Rangra ^ clnefcains , and he 
followed the immemorial usage termed latiha and haiai," or rent 
in land by weight or measure, m proportion to the value of the 
soil or of the product The icgent soon found the disadvantages 
of tins system, w’lnch afforded opportunity for oppression on the 
part of the collectors, and fraud on that of the tenant, both 
detrimental to the government, and serving only to enrich that 
vulture, the Patel When this rapacious yet indispensable 
medium between the peasant and luler leagued wuth the col- 
lectors — and there was no control to exaction beyond the con- 
science of tins constituted attorney of each townslup, either for 
the assessment or collection — and when, as we have so often 
stated, the regent cared not for the means so that the supphes 
w'ere abundant, nothing but rum could ensue to the ryot 

Having made himself master of the complicated details of the 
halm, and sifted every act of chicanery by the most mqmsitorial 
process, he convoked all the Patels of the country, and took then 
depositions as to the extent of each patch, their modes of collec- 
tion, their credit, ehaiactei, and indmdual means , and being 
thus enabled to form a rough computation of the size and levenues 
of each, he lecommenced his tour, made a chakhandi^ or measure- 
ment of the lands of each township, and classified them, accoidmg 
to sod and fertdity, as piwal, or irrigated , gorma, or good sod, 
but dependent on the heavens , and moxmi, including pasturage 
and mountam-tiacts He then, having formed an average from 
the accounts of many years, mstituted a fixed money -rent, and 

1 [See Vol I p 635 ] 

“ [Latiha, hterally a ‘ measming pole ’ , batai, division of ciop between 
landlord and tenant j 
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declared that the haiai system, or that of payment in kind, was 
at an end But even m this he showed severity , for he reduced 
the janh,^ or standard, measure, by a third, and added a fourth 
to Ins averages Doubtless he argued that the profit which the 
Patels looked forward to would admit of tlus mcrease, and deter- 
mined that his vigilance should be more than a match for their 
ingenmty 

Havmg thus adjusted the rents of the fisc, the dues of the 
Patel were fixed at one and a half annas per bigha, on all the lands 
constitutmg a patch , and as his personal lands were on a favoured 
footmg and paid a much smaller rate than the ryot’s, he was led 
to imderstand that any exaction beyond what was authorized 
would subject him to confiscation. Thus the dues on collection 
would realize to the Patel from five to fifteen thousand rupees 
annually The anxiety of these men to be remstated in their 
trusts [532] was evinced by the immense offers they made, of ten, 
twenty, and even fifty thousand rupees At one stroke he put 
ten lakhs, or £100,000 sterlmg, into Ins exhausted treasury, by 
the amount of nazaranas, or fines of relief on their remduction 
into office The lyot hoped for better days , for notwithstanding 
the assessment was heavy, he saw the limit of exaction, and that 
the door was closed to all subordmate oppression Besides the 
spur of hope, he had that of fear, to quicken Ins exertions , for 
with the promulgation of the edict substituting money-rent for 
hatax, the ryot was given to understand that ‘ no account of the 
seasons ’ would alter or lessen the estabhshed dues of the State, 
and that xmcultivated lands would be made over by the Patel to 
those who would cultivate them , or if none would take them, 
they would be incorporated mth the lihas or personal farms of 
the regent. In aU cases the Patels were declared responsible 
for deficiencies of revenue. 

Hitherto this body of men had an incentive, if not a hcence, 
to plunder, bemg subject to an annual or trieimial tax termed 
patel-harar This was annulled , and it was added, that if they 
fulfilled their contract with the State without oppressing the 
subject, they should be protected and honoured Thus these 
Patels, the elected representatives of the village and the sluelds 

^ [In the Umted Pi evinces the jarlb is 55 yards, and one square jarib — 
1 bzffka The standard bifflta is five-eighths of an acre (Wilson, Olossaty of 
Ixidtttii Terms, s v ) ] 
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of the ryot, became tlie diiect ohicers of the crown It ^\as the 
regent’s interest to conciliate a body of men on -whose exertions 
the prosperity of the State mainly depended , and they gladly 
and unanimously entered into his views Golden bracelets and 
tiubans, the signs of inauguiation, w'cre given, with a “grant 
of office,” to each Patel, and they departed to their several 
trusts 

Possibility of Representative Government. — A few' reflections 
obtiude themselv'es on the contemplation of such a picture It 
will haidly fail to stiike the leadci, how perfect are the elements 
foi the formation of a lepresentativc government in these regions , ^ 
foi every State of Rajw'aia is similarly constituted , c^ lino disce 
omnes The Patels would only require to be joined by the repre- 
sentatives of the commercial body, and these are already formed, 
of Rajput blood, deficient neither in nerve nor political sagacity, 
compared with any class on earth , often composing the ministry, 
or heading the armies in battle. It is needless to push the parallel 
farther , but if it is the desire of Britain to promote this system 
in the east to enthrone liberty on the luins of bondage, and call 
forth the eneigics of a grand national Panchayat, the matenals 
are ample without the risk of mnovation beyond the mere extent 
of members We should hav'e the aristociatic Thakuis (the 
Rajput barons), the men of wealth, and the representatives of 
agriculture, to [533] settle the limits and maintain the principles 
of their ancient patriarchal system A code of criminal and cml 
la-w, perfectly adequate, could be compiled from then sacred 
books, their records on stone, or traditional customs, and sufficient 
might be deducted from the revenues of the State to mamtam 
municipal forces, which could umte if public safety were en- 
dangered, while the equestrian oidei would furnish aU State 
parade, and act as a movable army 

A Revenue Board. — ^But to return to our subject Out of tlus 
numerous body of Patels, Zahm selected four of the most intelh- 
gent and expeiienced, of whom he formed a council attached to 
the Presence At first their duties were confined to matters of 
revenue , soon those of police were supeiadded, and at length 
no matter of internal regulation was transacted wnthout their 
ad-vice In all cases of doubtful decision they were the court of 

^ [On the prospects of representative government in Rajputana see 
the statement of the Mahaiaja of Bikaner — The Times, lOth May 1917 ] 
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appeal fiom piovincial pancliayats, and even from those of the 
cities and the capital itself Thus they performed the threefold 
duties of a board of revenue, of justice, and of pohce, and perhaps 
throughout the world there never was a pohce like that of Zahm 
Singh • there was not one Fouche, but four , and a net of espion- 
age was spiead over the country, out of whose meshes nothing 
could escape 

Such was the Patel system of Kotah A system so ngid had 
Its alloy of evil , the veil of secrecy, so essential to commercial 
piiisuits, was ludely drawn aside , every transaction was exposed 
to the regent, and no man felt safe fiom the inquisitorial visits of 
the spies of this council A lucky speculation was immediately 
reported, and the legent hastened to share in the success of the 
speculator Alarm and disgust were the consequence , the spiiit 
of trade was damped , none were assured of the just leturns of 
their mdustry , but there was no security elsewhere, and at 
Kotah only the Protector dared to injure them 

The council of Venice was not more arbitrary than the Patel 
board of Kotah , even the ministers saw the sword suspended 
over their heads, while they were hated as much as feared by all 
but the mdmdual who recognized their utility 

It would be imagmed that with a council so vigilant the regent 
would feel perfectly secure Not so he had spies oVer them 
In short, to use the phrase of one of his ministers— -a man of acute 
peiception and powerful imderstanding, when taUang of the 
rugour of his mental vision — ^vdien his physical organs had failed, 
pam pina, aur mut tolna, which we will not translate 

The Bohra. — ^The Patel, now the virtual master of the peasantiy, 

was aware that fine and confiscation would follow the discovery 

« 

of direct oppression of the ryots , but there were [534] many 
indirect modes by which he could attain his object, and he took 
the most secure, the medium of their necessities Hitherto, the 
impoverished husbandman had his wants supplied by the Bohra, 
the sanctioned usurer of each 'lullage , now, the privileged Patel - 
usurped his functions, and bound him by a double chain to his 
purposes But we must explain the functions of the Bohra, in 
order to show the extent of subordination in which the ryot was 
placed 

The Bohra of Rajputana is the Metayer of the ancient system 
of France He furnishes the cultivator with whatever he requires 
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ioi his jiuisnils, riittlc, inijih iiicnls, oi sctil ; iiiul siiji- 

poits linn niul Ins fiinnly llnou;»luiut llu sinson nnlil the <*tf»p is 
U'lulj loi ilic Mckic, ■wluii !i seltlniicnl nl ncdninls Inkos jiltuo. 
'I'his js (lone in Imo either bj a cash jmynicnt, A\ilh slifiii- 

liiled inleiesl iieeouhnjf to the iisk puMonsly apKed njion ; oi, 
inou eonnnonlv, by a sjiccifieil Mhine of the etop, in i\hieli tin* 
Jlohia takes the iisk of bad seasons ^\llh the hnsbandinan. 'I'lie 
nlihty of snch u peison nndei an ojipiessixe i^os ( rnineni , \\her( 
ilu lyol can sloie up nolhinj( foi llu fiiluie, niay leadily be 
eoncen(d, he is, m fuel, indispensable Mnliial honesty is 
leciniud , foi evtoiLion on the pint of the llohia uoiild losi; him 
his olicnls, and dishonest ^ on that of llu jita^ant would di[)iive 
him of his onh lesomee a;»ainst the si (pit stint ion of his pat timoiij’ 
Aeeordinprh , this monied middlimim enjojed great consiiU lalion, 
being legaided as llu pal ion of the Imsbaiulman J'Aeij peasant 
had Ins pailicnlat llohi i, and not imfieijiu ntlj from llu adjacent 
Milage m piefeieuee to Ins own 

vSneh A>as the stale of things when the old system of hiHhn 
buUn was eommnled loi Ingholi, a specide mone^-ienl apjioitioned 
to the aua of the land 'I'he Patel, now tud down to the simple 
dtilies of collodion, could touch nothing but his dues, nnloss he 
leagued with or o\eilutncd the llolna ; and m eillui case theie 
AMIS iisk fiom till lyn\-iM(l sciutm\ of the legent 'I'lii'y, 
aceoidingly, adoplid the middle touise of alarming his euinditj, 
which the following evpedienl eflecled 'Wlien tin eiop was 
iipc, the iKiisiinl would demand peimissioii to cut it. “Pay 
yom lent Ihsl,” was the leply 'I'he Poliia amis appht'd to ; but 
his feiiis had been UAMikened b> a eaulion not to lend lnonl^ to 
one on A\hom the goveinmeiil had elainis 'I'lieie amis no altein.i- 
liA’t but to moilgago to the hmjiy l’'nlel a poitum of the inoduee 
ol Ins lields. 'I'his aahs the ]neeise iioinl at A\lneh he aimed , he 
look the CIO]) at Ins own Aaluation, and giiA’c Ins leetipl that the 
dues ol goAeinmenl A\eie satisHed , demanding a eeititkale lo 
the elleel “ that h.iAing no funds foitheommg |5!15j A\hen the lenl 
AMIS ie(pnud, and being unable lo laise it, the iiioitgagu Aohm- 
laiih assigned, at a fan A'lduatiim, a sliaie ol the piodiiee In 
tins in.nmei did the Patels hoaid immense (juanlilies of giam, 
and as Kolah lu'eanie the gianaiy of llaipulana, tlu y aeeuninlated 
gieal AAeallh, A\hile the piaisant, novel able to leekon on the 
finds ol Ins industij, A\as depicsscd and inijiovoiished. 'I'he 
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regent could not long be kept m ignorance of these extortions , 
but the treasiuy oveiflowed, and he did not sufficiently heed the 
miseries occasioned by a system which added fresh lands by 
sequestration to the home faims, now the object of his especial 
sohcitude. 

Suppression of the Patel System. — blatters proceeded thus 
imtil the year 18G7 (a d 1811), when, Iilce a clap of thunder, 
mandates of arrest were issued, and every Patel in Kotah was 
placed in fetteis, and Ins propert5»^ under the seal of the State , the 
ill-gotten wealth, as usual, llo'wmg into the exchequer of the 
Piotector Few escaped heavy fines , one only was enabled 
altogether to evade the vigilance of the police, and he had wisely 
remitted his wealth, to the amount of seven laklis, or £70,000, to 
a foieign coimtry , and from this mdividual case, a judgment 
maj'^ be foimed of the prey these cormorants were compelled to 
disgorge 

It IS to be inferred that the regent must have well weighed the 
present good agamst the evil he incuried, m destroymg in one 
moment the credit and efficacy of such an engme of powei as the 
Patch system he had established The Council of Four mam- 
tained their post, notwithstandmg the humihated condition of 
their compeers , though their influence could not fad to be 
Aveakened by the discredit attached to the body. The system 
Zahm had so aitfully mtroduced bemg thus entiiely disorgamzed, 
he Avas induced to push stiU further the resources of his energetic 
mmd, by the extension of his personal farms In describmg the 
foimation and management of these, we shall better portray the 
chaiacter of the regent than by the most laboured summary , the 
acts Avill paint the man 

Befoie, hoAvevei, aa^c enter upon tins smgular pait of his 
history, it is necessary to develop the ancient agricultural system 
ol Haiaoti, to Avliich he leturned Avhen the patch was broken 
up. In the execution of tins design, Ave must speak both 
of the soil and the occupants, whose moral estimation m the 
mmds of their luleis must mateiially influence their legislative 
conduct 

The ryot of India, like the progemtoi of all tillers of the earth, 
beais the brand oi vengeanee on his forehead , lor as Cam was 
cursed by the Almighty, so weie the cultivators of India by 
Ramachandra, as a class whom no lenity could render honest or 
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[53f)J conlcnlccl WJicii the licro of A\orllij.i left Jns kingdom 
lor Lanka, he enjoined his inmisler to foslei the rjols that he 
might hear no coinjilaints on liis return Aivare of the fiiiillcss- 
ness of tlie attempt, j^et detcunmed to guard against all just 
cause of coinplaml, the minister reversed the inauna, or gram 
measure, taking the shaic of the cro'wn from the smallei end, 
c-sactly one-half of \\hat was sanctioned bs immcmoiial usage 
When Hama leturncd, the cultivators assembled in bodies at 
each stage of liis journey, .ind complained of the innovations of 
the minister “ What had he done ' “ Heversed the maunn ” 

The monarch dismissed them with his curse, as “a race whom 
no favour could conciliate, and who belonged to no one ’’ , a 
Iihrase which to this hour is j)ro\eibi.il, ‘ lyot ktn ha 7UtInn Jiai ’ ; 
and the sentence is conlirmcd by the histoiians of Alexander, 
who tell us that they lived unmolested amidst all intestine wars , 
that “ they only till the ground and paj tribute to the king, ’ 
enjoying an amnestj from danger when the commonwealth 
suffered, which must tend to engender a lo\e of soil more than 
patriotism^ It would appear as if the icgcnt of Kotah had 
availed himself of the anathema of Rama in his estimation of the 
moral virtues of his subjects, who were Helots in condition if 
not in name 

Modes of realizing Land-Rent — ^^Ve proceed to the modes of 
realizing the dues of the State, in which the character and con- 
dition of the peasant will be further dcA eloped There aie four 
modes of levying the land-tax, three of which arc common through- 
out Rajwara , the fourth is more peculiar to Haraoti and Mewar 
The first and most ancient is that of batai, or ‘ payment in land,’ 
practised before metallic currency v, as invented The system of 
batai extends, however, only to corn , for sugai-cane, cotton^ 
hemp, poppy, al, kusumbha,- ginger, turmeric, and other dyes and 
drugs, and all garden stuffs, pay a rent in money This rent was 
arbitrary and variable, accoiding to the necessities or justice of 
the ruler In both countries five to ten rupees per bigha are 
demanded for sugar-cane , three to five foi cotton, poppj’’, hemp, 
and oil-plant , and two to four foi the rest But Avhen heaven 
was bounteous, avarice and oppression rose in their demands, and 

^ [McCrmdle, Megaslhenes, 41 ] 

• [Al, 3Iorinda afnfoha, from -winch a dye is made , kusumbha, safflo-w cr, 
Carthamus tinctorius, also a dye {Watt, Econ, Prod. 783 f , 276 ff ) ] 
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seventy rupees per bigha were exacted for tlie sugar-cane, thus 
paralysing the industry of the cultivator, and rendering abortive 
the beneficence of the Almighty 

Batai, or ‘ division in kind,’ varies with the seasons and their 
produets 

1st The unalUt or ‘ summer harvest,’ when wheat, barley, and 
a vaiiety of pulses, as gram, moth, mung, til,^ are raised The 
share of the State in these varies with the fertility of the soil, 
from one-fourth, one-third, and two-fifths, to one-half — ^the 
extreme fractions being the maximum and minimum , those of 
one-third and two-fifths [537] are the most umversally admitted 
as the share of the crown But besides this, there are dues to 
the artificers and mechanics, whose labour to the village is com- 
pensated by a sliaie of the harvest from each cultivator , which 
allowances reduce the portion of the latter to one-half of the gross 
produce of his industry, which if he reahzej he is contented and 
thrives 

The second harvest is the styalu, or ‘ autumnal,’ and consists 
of makkai or bhutta (Indian corn), of juar, bajra, the two chief 
kinds of maize, and til or sesamum, with other small seeds, such 
as kangm,^ with many of the pulses Of all these, one-half is 
exacted by the State 

Such IS the system of bafai , let us describe that of knt * 
Kut ® IS the conjectural estimate of the quantity of the standing 
crop on a measured surface, by the officers of the government in 
conjunction with the proprietors, when the share of the State is 
converted into cash at the average rate of the day, and the 
peasant is debited the amount So exactly can those habitually 
exercised in this method estimate the quantity of grain produced 
on a given surface, that they seldom err beyond one-twentieth 

^ [Moth, Phaseohts aconitifolms , mung, P mungo, til, Sesamum %n- 
dicum ] 

® [Juar and bajra are millets , makkai le maize ] 

® Pantmm Italicum [Setana ttahca'], produced abimdantly m the valley 
of the Rhme, as well as mahlai, there called Velsh corn, doubtless the 
maizes would alike grow m perfection [Watt, Comm Prod 988 ] 

* It would be moie correct to say that batai, or ‘ payment in land,’ is 
divided mto two branches, namely, hut and latiha , the first bemg a portion 
of the standing crop by conjectural estimate , the other by actual measure, 
after reapmg and thrashing 

® [Kut means ‘ valuation, appraisement ’] 
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part of the crop Shoiild, however, the ciiltivator deem his 
Cl op over-estimated, he has the power to cut and weigh it , and 
this IS termed lattha 

The third is a tax in money, aecoidmg to admeasurement of 
the field, assessed previously to cultivation 

The fourth is a mixed tax, of both money and .produce 

None of these modes is free from objection That of Lui, 
or conjectural estimate of the standing crop, is, however, liable 
to much greater abuse than lattha, or measurement of the grain 
In the first case, it is well known that by a bribe to the officer, 
he will hut a field at ten maunds, which may realize twice the 
quantity ; for the chief guarantees to honesty are feai of detection, 
and instinctive morality , feeble safeguards, even in more civilized 
States than Rajwara If he be so closely watched that he must 
make a fair hut, or estimate, he -will still find means to extort 
money from the ryot, one of which is, by procrastinatmg the 
estimate when the ear is ripe, and when every* day’s delay is a 
certain loss In short, a celebrated superintendent of a district, 
of great credit both for zeal and honesty [538], confessed, “ We 
are like tailors , we can cheat you to your face, and you cannot 
perceive it ” The r3’'ot prefers the kui , the process is soon over, 
and he has done with the government , but in lattha, the means 
arc varied to perplex and cheat it , beginning with the reaping, 
when, with a liberal hand, they leave something for the gleaner, 
then, a “ tithe for the khiirpi, or ‘ siclde ’ ” , then, the thrashing , 
and though they muzzle the ox who treads out the corn, they do 
not their own mouths, or those of their family Again, if not 
convertible into coin, they are debited and allowed to store it up, 
and “ the rats are sure to get into the pits ” In both cases the 
shahaahs, or field-watchmen, are appointed to watch the crops, 
as soon as the ear begins to fill , yet aU is insufficient to check 
the sj’-stem of pillage , for the ryot and his family begin to feed 
upon the heads of Indian corn and millet the moment they afford 
the least nouiishment The shahnah, receiving his emoluments 
fiom the husbandman as Mell as from the crown, inclines more to 
his fellow-citizen , and it is asserted that one-fourth of the crop> 
and even a third, is frequently made away until before the share 
of the government can be fixed 

Yet the sj^stem of lattha was pursued by the regent before he 
commenced that of patch, which has no slight analogy to the 
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permanent system of Bengal,^ and was attended witli similar 
results, — distress, confiscation, and sale, to the utter exclusion 
of the hereditary principle, the very corner-stone of Hindu 
society 


CHAPTER 8 

•V I 

The Farming Monopoly. — ^Let us pioceed with the most 
prominent feature of the regent’s internal administration — ^his 
farming monopoly — ^to which he is mainly indebted for the reputa- 
tion he [539] enjoys throughout Rajputana The superficial 
observer, who can with difficulty find a path through the corn-fields 
which cover the face of Haraoti, will dwell with rapture upon the 
effects of a system in which he discovers nothing but energy and 
efficiency he cannot trace the remote causes of this deceptive 
prosperity, which originated in moral and pohtical mjustice It 
was because his own tyranny had produced unploughed fields and 
deserted villages, starving husbandmen and a diminislung popula- 
tion , it was with the distramed implements and cattle of his 
subjects, and in order to prevent the injurious effects of so much 
waste land upon the revenue, that Zahm commenced a system 
which has made him farmer-general of Haraoti , and he has 
carried it to an astomshing extent There is not a nook or a 
patch in Haraoti where grain can be produced which his ploughs 
do not visit Forests have disappeared , even the barren roeks 
have been covered with exotic soil, and the mountain’s side, 
maccessible to the plough, is turned up with a spud, and compelled 
to yield a crop 

In S 1840 (a d 1784), Zahm possessed only two or three 
hundred ploughs, which m a few years increased to eight hundred 
At the commencement of what they term the new era {naya 
sanwai) in the history of landed property of Kotah, the introduc- 
tion of the patch system, the number was doubled , and at the 

^ The patel of Haraoti, hire the zemindar of Bengal, was answerable for 
the revenues , the one, however, was hereditary only durmg pleasure , the 
other perpetually so, Thp extent of their authonties was equal 
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picscnl limc^ no less ihnn foui thousand ploughs, of double 
yoke, employing sixteen thousand oxen, arc used in the farming 
system of Ihis extraordinary man , to which may be added 
one thousand more ploughs and foui thousand oxen employed 
on the cstaies of the prince and the different membeis of his 
family 

This IS the seciet of the Raj Rana’s power and reputation , and 
to the wealth extracted fiom her soil, Kotah owes her preserva- 
tion fiom the ruin which befell the States around her during the 
convulsions of the last half-century, when one after another sank 
into decay But although sagacity mtirks the plan, and un- 
exampled energy superintends its details, we must, on examining 
the foundations of the system cither morally or politically, pro- 
nounce its effects a mere paroxysm of prosperity, arising from 
stimulaiing causes which present no guarantee of permanence 
Despotism has wrought this magic effect • there is not one, from 
Ihc noble to the peasant, who has not felt, and who docs not still 
feel, its presence When the arm of the octogenarian Protector 
shall be withdrawn, and the authority trnnsfciied to Ins son, who 
possesses none of the father’s energies, then will the impolicy of 
the system become apparent It [540] was from the sequestrated 
estates of the valiant Ilara chieftain, and that grinding oppression 
which thinned Ilaraoti of its agricultural population, and left 
the lands waste, that the regent found scope for his genius The 
fields, whicli. had descended from father to son through the lapse 
of ago^, the amahcnablc right ol the jreasant, were ser/ed, in spite 
of law, custom, or tradition, on every defalcation , and it is even 
affirmed that he sought pretexts to obtain such lands as from 
their contiguity or fertility he coveted, and that hundreds were 
thus deprived of their inheritance In vain we look foi the 
peaceful hamlets which once studded Ilasaoti • we discern instead 
the on, or farmhouse of the regent, which would be beautiful 
were it not erected on the property of the subject , but when we 
inquire the ratio which the cultivators bear to the cultivation, 
and the means of enjoyment this ai tificial system has left them, 
and find that the once independent proprietor, who claimed a 
sacred right of inheritance," now ploughs like a serf the fields 

^ This was drawn np m 1820-21. 

* Thioiighoufc tho Bundi tomtoiy, whoro no rogont has innovniod on 
tho established laws of inhoritnnco, by far tho grcatoi part of tho land is 
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formerly his own, all our perceptions of moral justice are 
shocked 

The love of countrj’^ and the passion for possessing land are 
strong thiougliout Rajputana while there is a hope of existence 
the cultivator clings to the bapoia, and in Haraoti this amor patriae 
IS so invincible, that, to use their homely phrase, “ he would 
rather fill his pet in slavery there, than live in luxury abroad ” 
But where could they fly to escape oppression ? All around was 
desolation , armies perambulated the coimtry, with rapid strides, 
in each other’s tiam, “ one to another still succeeding ” To this 
evil Kotah was comparatively a stranger , the Protector was the 
only plunderer within his domains Indeed, the inhabitants of 
the surioundmg States, from the year 1865, when rapine was 
at its height, flocked into Kotah, and filled up the chasm which 
oppression had produced in the population But with the 
banishment of predatory war, and the return of industry to its 
own field of exertion, this panacea for the wounds winch the ruler 
has inflicted wdl disappear , and although the vast resources of 
the regent’s mind may check the appearance of decay, while his 
faculties suivive to superintend this vast and complicated system, 
it must ultimately, from the want of a principle of permanence, 
fall into rapid disorganization We pioceed to the details [541j 
of the system, which will affoid fresh proofs of the talent, industry, 
and vigilance of this singular character 

Agriculture in Kotah. — The soil of Kotah is a rich tenacious 
mould, resembling the best paits of lower Malwa The single 
plough is unequal to breaking it up, and the legent has intro- 
duced the plough of double yoke from the Konkan His cattle 
aie of the first quality, and equally fit for the park or the plough. 


the absolute propeity of the cultivating ryot, who can sell or mortgage it 
There is a curious tradition that this right was obtamed by one of the 
ancient princes makmg a general sale of the crown land, reserving only the 
tax In Bundi, if a ryot becomes imable, from pecuniary wants or other- 
wise, to cultivate his lands, he lets them , and custom has estabhshed four 
annas per bigha of irrigated land, and two annas for goima, that dependent 
on the heavens, or a share of the produce in a similar proportion, as his 
light If m exile, from whatever cause, he can assign this share to trustees , 
and, the more strongly to mark his mahenable right m such a case, the 
tuistees reseive on his account two sers on every maund of produce, 
which IS emphatically termed bapota ka hlium,' the ‘dues of the 

patrimonial soil ’ 

VOL III 


X 
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He purchases at all the adjacent fairs, chiefly in his own dominions, 
and at the annual mela (fair) of his favourite city Jhalrapatan ^ 
He has tried those of ISIarwar and of the desert, famed for a 
superioi race of cattle , but he found that the transition from 
their sandy regions to the deep loam of Haraoti soon disabled 
them ( 

Each plough or team is equal to the culture of one Inmdred 
bighas , consequently 4000 ploughs will cultivate 400,000 during 
each harvest, and for both 800,000, nearly 300,000 English acres 
The soil IS deemed poor which does not yield seven to ten maunds - 
of wheat pei bigha, and five to seven of millet and Indian corn 
But to take a very low estimate, and allowmg for bad seasons, we 
may assume four maunds per bigha as the average produce 
(though double would not be deemed an exaggerated average) 
this will give 3,200,000 maunds of both products, wheat and 
millet, and the proportion of the former to the latter is as three 
to two Let us estimate the value of this In seasons of abund- 
ance, twelve rupees per maum^ in equal quantities of both grains, 
IS the average , at this time (July 1820), notwithstanding the 
preceding season has been a failure throughout Rajwara (though 
there was a prospect of an excellent one), and giain a dead weight, 
eighteen rupees per raaum is the current puce, and may be quoted 
as the average standard of Haraoti above is approximating to 
dearness, and below to the reverse But if we take the average 
of the year of actual plenty, or twelve rupees ^ per maum of equal 
quantities of wheat and juar, or one rupee per maund, the result 
is thirty-two laklis of rupees amiual income 

Let us endeavour to calculate how much of tins becomes 
net produce towards the expenses of the government, and 
it wiH be seen that the charges are about one-third gross 
amount [542] 

^ [Now the commeicial capital of Jhalawar State, on the Kotah border ] 
- A maund is seventy-five pounds 

® Oram Measure of Bajputana — 75 pounds = 1 ser [? 1 7 lbs The 

standard ser is a httle over 2 lbs ] 
43 sers =1 maimd 
12 maunds =1 maum 
100 maimiB = 1 manasa 

^ It does descend as low as eight rupees per maum for wheat and barley, 
and four foi the millets, in seasons of excessive abundance, 
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Expenses 

Establishments — ^namely, feedmg cattle and ser- 
vants, tear and wear of gear, and clearing the 


fields — one-eighth of the gToss amount,^ oi 400,000 

Seed 600,000 

Replacing 4000 oxen annually, at 20s ® 80,000 

Extras 20,000 


1,100,000 

We do not presume to give this, or even the gross amount, as 
more than an approximation to the truth , but the regent himself 
has mentioned that in one year the casualties in oxen amounted 
to five thousand ' We have allowed one-fourth, for an ox will 
work well seven years, if taken care of Thus, on the lowest scale, 
supposmg the necessities of the government required the grain to 
be sold m the year it was raised, twenty lakhs wiU be the net profit 
of the regent’s farms But he has abundant resources without 
being forced mto the market before the favourable moment , 
until when, the produce is hoarded up m subterranean granaries 
Everythmg in these regions is simple, yet efficient we ■will 
describe the gram-pits 

Storage of Gram, — ^These pits or trenches are fixed on elevated 
diy spots , their size being according to the nature of the soil 
All rhe prepaiation they undergo is the incineration of certain 
vegetable substances, and Iming the sides and bottom -with wheat 
01 barley stubble The grain is then deposited in the pit, covered 
over "vvith straw, and a terrace of earth, about eighteen mches m 
height, and projecting m front beyond the orifice of the pit, is 
raised over it This is secured -with a coating of clay and cow- 
dung, which resists even the monsoon, and is renewed as the 
torrents mjure it Thus the gram may remam for years "without 
injuiy, Avhile the heat which is extricated checks gerimnation, 
and deters rats and white ants Thus the regent has seldom less 

^ It is not uncommon m Raj-waia, when the means of mdividuals prevent 
them from cultivating their own lands, to hire out the whole with men and 
implements , for the use of which one eighth of the produce is the established 
consideiation We have apphed this in the rough estimate of the expenses 
of the regent’s farmmg system 

* [To illustrate the rise m prices, the average value of a plough bullock 
IS now Rs. 40, or about £2 13s ] 
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than fifty lakhs of maunds in various parts of the countiy, and it 
IS on emergencies, or in bad seasons, that these stores see the light , 
when, instead of twelve rupees, the maum runs as high as forty, 
or the faimne price of sixty. Then these pits are mmes of gold , 
the regent having frequently sold in one year sixty lakhs of 
maunds In S 1860 (or ad 1804), during the Mahratta war, 
when Holkar was in the Bharatpur State, and predatory armies 
were moving m every direction, and when famine and war [543] 
conjoined to desolate the country, Kotah fed the whole population 
of Rajwara, and supplied all these roving hordes In that season, 
grain being fifty-five rupees per maum, he sold to the enormous 
amount of one crore of rupees, or a rmllion sterling ' 

Reputable merchants of the Mahajan tribe refrain fiom speculat- 
ing in giam, from the most liberal feelings, esteeming it dharm 
nahin hat, ‘ a want of charity ’ The humane Jam merchant says, 
“ to hoard up gram, for the purpose of taking advantage of human 
misery, may bring riches, but nevei profit ” 

According to the only accessible documents, the whole crown- 
le venue of Kotah from the tax in kind, amounted, under bad 
management, to twenty-five lakhs of rupees This is all the 
legent admits he collects from (to use his own phrase) his handful 
{imcinwara) of soil of course he does not include his own farming 
system, but only the amount raised from the cultivator He 
confesses that two-thirds of the superficial aiea of Kotah were 
waste , but that this is now reversed, theie being two-tlurds 
cultivated, and only one-tlurd waste, and tins comprises mountain, 
forest, common, etc 

Extortionate Taxes. — In S 1865 (a d 1809), as if industry were 
not aheady sufficiently shackled, the regent established a new 
tax on all corn exported from his dominions It was teimed 
lattha, and amounted to a lupee and a half per maum This tax 
— ^not less unjust in origin than vexatious m operation — ^worse 
than even the infamous gabelle, or the dtoit d’aubaine of France — 
was anothei fruit of monopoly It was at first confined to the 
grower, though of course it fell indirectly on the consumer , but 
the Jagatya,^ or chief collector of the customs, a man after the 
regent’s own heart, was so pleased with its efficiency on the very 
first tiial, that he advised his master to push it farther, and it 

^ [Jagatya, a Marathi word derived iTomjaldt, Arabic^zalai, the religious 
alms which a Musalnian is bound to pay ] 
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was accordingly le\ned as well on the farmer as the purehaser. 
An item of ten lakhs was at once added to the budget , and as 
if tins were insufficient to stop aU competition between the 
regent-faimer-general and his subjects, three, four, nay even five 
latthas, have been levied from the same gram before it was retailed 
for consumption Kotah exlubited the picture of a people, if 
not absolutely starving, yet living in penury in the midst of plenty 
Neither the lands of lus chiefs nor those of his mmisters were 
exempt from the operation of this tax, and all were at the mercy 
of the Jagatya, from whose aibitrary ivill there was no appeal 
It had leached the very height of oppression about the peiiod of 
the alliance with the British Government This collector had 
become a part of his sj’^stem , and if the regent reqmred a few 
lakhs of ready money, Jo hiiLm, ‘ your commands,’ was the 
reply A hst was made out of ‘ aneais of latllia,' and friend and 
foe, ministei, banker, trader, and farmer, had a ciicular Remon- 
stiance was not onl^ vam but [544] dangerous even his ancient 
fiiend, the Pandit Balal, had twenty-five thousand rupees to 
pay in one of these schedules , tlie liomme Jaffaiies of one of his 
confidential cluefs, five thousand , his own foreign minister a 
share, and many bankers of the town, four thousand, five thousand, 
and ten thousand each The term lattlia w as an abuse of language 
for a foiced contribution , in fact the obnoxious and well-known 
dand of Rajwara It alienated the mmds of all men, and 
nearly occasioned the regent’s rmn, for scarcely was their 
individual sympathy expressed, when the Kara prmces conspired 
to emancipate themselves from his mterminable and galling 
piotection 

YTien the Enghsh Government came in contact ivith Rajwaia, 
it was a primary principle of the universal protective alliance to 
proclaim that it was for the benefit of the governed as weU as the 
governors, smce it availed little to destroy the wolves without 
if they were consigned to the hon witlun But there are and 
must be absurd mconsistencies, even m the policy of western 
legislators, where one set of principles is applied to aU, Zahm 
soon discovered that the fashion of the day was to parwansh, 

‘ foster the ryot ’ The odious character of the tax was dimimshed, 
and an edict hmited its operation to the farmer, the seller, and 
the purchasei , and so anxious was he to conceal this weapon of 
oppression, that the veiy name of lattlia Avas abolished, and 
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sawai Jiasil, oi ‘ extraordinaries,’ substituted This item is said 
still to amount to five lakhs of rupees 

Thus did the skill and rigid system of the regent exact from 
his pachiwara of soil, fid! fifty laklis of rupees We must also 
recollect that nearly five more are to be added on account of the 
household lands of the members of his own and the prmce’s 
family, which is almost sufficient to cover their expenses 

What will the European practical farmer, of enlarged means 
and experience, think of the man who arranged this complicated 
system, and who, during forty years, has superintended its 
details ’ Wliat opinion will he form of his vigour of mind, who, 
at the age of fourscore years, although bluid and palsied, still 
supermtends and maintains this system What will he tlunl: 
of the tenacity of memory, which beais graven thereon, as on a 
tablet, an account of all these vast depositories of gram, with 
their varied content^ many of them the stoie of years past , 
and the power to check the shghtest errors of the intendant of 
tlus vast accumulation , while, at the same time, he regulates 
the succession of crops throughout tlus extensive range Such 
is the mmute topographical knowdedge wluch the regent 230ssesses 
of his countiy, that every field in every farm is famihar [545] to 
lum , and woe to the superintendent Havaldar ^ if he disco veis 
a fallow nook that ought to bear a crop 

Yet vast as this system is, overwhelimng as it would seem to 
most minds, it formed but a part of the pohtical engme conducted 
and kept in action by his single powers The details of his 
admmistration, mternal as well as external, demanded unrenutted 
vigilance The formation, the mamtenance, and disciplme of an 
army of twenty thousand men, his fortresses, arsenals, and their 
complicated mmutiae, were amply sufficient for one nund The 
daily account from liis police, consisting of several hundred 
enussaries, besides the equally numerous reports from the head of 
each district, would have distracted an ordinary head, “ for the 
winds could not enter and leave Haiaoti without being reported ” 
But when, in addition to all this, it is known that the regent 
ivas a practical merchant, a speculator m exchanges, that he 
encouraged the mechanical aits, fostered foreign mdustiy, pursued 
even hortieulture, and, to use liis own words, “ considered no 
trouble tluoivn away wlueh made the rupee return sixteen and 
^ [Savaldar, liavaladdr, the officer m charge of the collection of gram ] 
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a half annas, 'with whom can he be compared ? ” ^ Literature, 
philosophy, and excerptae from the grand Instoncal epics, were the 
amusements of his hours of relaxation , but here we anticipate, 
for we have not yet fimshed the review of his .economical char- 
acter His monopohes, especially that of gram, not only in- 
fluenced his own market, but affected all the adjacent coimtries , 
and when speculation in opium ran to such a demorahzing excess 
in consequence of the British Government monopohzmg the 
" entire produce of the poppy cultivated throughout Malwa, he 
took advantage of the mama, and by his sales or purchases raised 
or depressed the market at pleasure His gardens, scattered 
tliroughout the country, still supply the markets of the towns 
and capital with vegetables, and his forests furnish them with fuel 

So rigid was lus system of taxation that nothing escaped it 
There was a heavy tax on widows who remarried Even the 
gourd of the mendicant paid a tithe, and the ascetic in his cell 
had a domiciliary visit to ascertain the gams of mendicity, in 
order that a portion should go to the exigencies of the State 
The tumba barar, or ‘ gourd-tax,’ was abolished after forming for 
a twelvemonth part of the fiscal code of Haraoti, and then not 
through any scruples of the regent, but to satisfy his friends 
Akin to this, and even of a lower grade, was the jharu barar, or 
‘ broom-tax,’ which contmued for ten years , but the many 
lampoons it provoked from the satirical Bhat operated on the 
more sensitive feelings of his son, Madho Smgh, who obtained 
its repeal [546] 

Zalim Smgh and the Bards. — ^Zahm was no favourite with the 
bards , and that he had httle claim to then consideration may 
be inferred from the following anecdote A celebrated rhymer 
was lecitmg some laudatory stanzas, which the regent received 
rather coldly, obseivmg with a sneer that “ they told nothing 
but hes, though he should be happy to listen to their effusions 
when truth was the foundation ” The poet replied that “ he 
found truth a most unmarketable commodity , nevertheless, he 
had some of that at lus seivice ” , and stipulating foi foigiveness 
if they offended, he gave the piotector his picture in a string of 
improvised stanzas, so full of vtsh (poison), that the lands of the 
whole fraternity were resumed, and none of the order have evei 
smce been admitted to his presence 

^ There are sixteen annas to a rupee 
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Though rigid in his observance of the ceiemomes of religion, 
and shanng in the prevailing superstitions of his country, he 
never alloAvs the accidental circumstance of birth or caste 
to affect his policy Offences against the State admit of no 
indemnity, be the offender a Brahman or a bard , and if these 
classes engage in trade, they experience no exemption from 
imposts 

Such is an outhne of the territorial arrangements of the regent 
Zahm Singh WTien power was assigned to him, he found the 
State limited to Kelwaia on the east , he has extended it to the 
verge of the Plateau, and the fortress which guards its ascent, at 
first rented horn the Mahrattas, is now by treaty his own He 
took possession of the reins of power with an empty treasury and 
thii’ty-two lakhs of accumulating debt He found the means of 
defence a few dilapidated fortresses, and a brave but unmanage- 
able feudal army He has, at an immense cost, put the fortresses 
into the most complete state of defence, and covered their 
ramparts with many hundred pieces of cannon , and he has 
raised and maintains, in lieu of about four thousand Kara cava- 
liers, an army — ^regular we may term it — of twenty thousand 
men, distributed into battalions, a park of one hundred pieces 
of cannon, rvith about one thousand good hoise, besides the 
feudal contingents 

But IS tins piosperity Is this the greatness which the Raja 
Guman intended should be entailed upon his successors, his 
chiefs, and his subjects “S* Was it to entertain twenty thousand 
mercenary soldiers from the sequestrated fields of the illustrious 
Hara, the indigenous proprietor ? Is this government, is it 
good government according to the ideas of more cmhzed nations, 
to extend taxation to its limit, in ordei to maintain this cumbrous 
maclunery We may admit that, for a time, such a system may 
have been requisite, not only for the maintenance of Ins delegated 
[547] povei, but to preserve the State from predatory spoliation , 
and now, could Ave see the noble restored to Ins forfeited estates, 
and the rjmt to his hereditary rood of land, Ave should say that 
Zahm Singh had been an instrument m the hand of PiOAudence 
for the preservation of the rights of the Haras But, as it is, 
AAhilst the com aa'IucIi AA'aA’^es upon the fertile suiface of Kotah 
presents not the symbol of prospeiity, neither is his Avell-paid 
and AA’ell-disciiilined army a suie iheans of defence , moral pro- 
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piiety has been violated , rights are in abeyance, and until they 
be restored, even the apparent consistency of the social fabric 
IS obtained by means which endanger its secunty 


CHAPTER 9 

Foreign Pohcy of Zalim Singh. — The foregoing reflections 
bung us back to political considerations, and these we must 
separate into two branches, the foreign and domestic We 
purposely invert the discussion of these topics foi the sake of 
convenience. 

' Zalim’s pohcy was to create, as regarded himself, a land of 
balance of power , to overawe one leader by his influence with 
-another, yet, by the maintenance of a good understanding with 
all, to prevent individual umbrage, while his own strength was 
at all times sufficient to make the scale preponderate in his 
favour 

Placed in the very heart of India, Kotah was for years the 
centre around which revolved the desultory armies, or ambulant 
governments, ever strangers to repose , and though its wealth 
could not fail to attract the cupidity of these vagabond powers, 
yet, by the imposing attitude which he assumed, Zalim Singh 
maintained, during more than half a centurj’-, the respect, the 
fear, and even the esteem of all , and Kotah alone, throughout 
this lengthened period, so full of catastrophes, never saw an 
enemy [548] at her gates Although an epoch of perpetual 
change and political convulsion — armies destroyed, States 
overturned, famme and pestilence often aiding moral causes in 
desolating the land — ^yet did the regent, from the age of tuenty- 
five to eighty-two,^ by his sagacity, his energy, his moderation, 
his prudence, conduct the bark intrusted to lus care thiough 
all the shoals and dangers which beset her course It may not 
excite surprise that he was unwilhng to relinquish the helm when 
the vessel was mooied m calm waters , or, when the unskilful 
owner, forgetting these tempests, and deeming his own science 

^ I may once more repeat, this was written m when Zahm 

Smgh had leached the age of fourscore and two [H’ "> 
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equal to the task, demanded the surrender, that he should hoist 
the flag of defianee 

There was not a eourt m Rajwara, not even the predatory 
governments, which was not in some way influenced by his 
opimons, and often guided by his councils At each he had 
envoys, and when there was a pomt to gam, there were irresistible 
arguments m reserve to secure it The necessities, the vamties, 
and weaknesses of man he could enlist on his side, and he was 
alternately, by adoption, the father, uncle, or brother of every 
person in power durmg this eventful period, from the prince upon 
the throne to the brat of a Pindari He frequently observed 
that “ none knew the shifts he had been put to ” , and when 
entreated not to use expressions of hunuhty, Avluch were alike 
imsmted to Ins age and station, and the reverence he compelled, 
he would reply, “ God grant you long hfe, but it is become a 
habit ” For the last ten years he not only made his connexion 
Avith Amir lOian subseivient to avoidmg a colhsion with Holkar, 
but converted the lOian into the make-weight of his balance of 
power , “ he thanked God the time was past when he had to 
congratulate even the slave of a Turk on a safe accouchement, and 
to pay for this happmess ” 

Though by nature irascible, impetuous, and proud, he could 
bend to the extreme of submission But while he would, by 
letter or conversation, say to a maraudmg Pmdan or Pathan, 
“ let me petition to youi notice,” or “ if my clodpole imderstanding 
{blmrrna huddh) is worth consultmg ”, or reply to a demand 
for a contribution, coupled with a threat of mroad, “ that the 
friendly epistle had been received , that he lamented the writer’s 
distresses, etc etc,” with a few thousand more than was de- 
manded, and a present to the messenger, he would excite a feelmg 
which at least obtained a respite , on the other hand, he was 
always prepared to repel aggression, and if a smgle action 
would have decided his quarrel, he would not have hesitated to 
engage any power m the circle But he loiew even success, in 
such a case, to be rmn, and the geneial [549] feature of Ins external 
policy was accoidmgly of a temporizing and veiy mixed natuie 
Situated as he was, aimdst conflictmg elements, he had frequently 
a double game to play Thus, m the coahtion of 1806-7, agamst 
Jodhpur, he had three parties to please, each requesting his aid, 
which made neutrality almost impossible He sent envoys to 
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all , and while appearing as the universal mediatoi, he gave 
assistance to none 

It would be vain as well as useless to attempt the details of 
his foreign policy , we shall merely allude to the circumstances 
winch first brought liun in contact with the British Government, 
m A D 1803-4, and then proceed to his domestic admuustration 
Monson’s Campaign Gallantry of the Koila Chief — IVlien the 
ill-fated expedition imder Monson traversed Central India to the 
attack of Holkar, the regent of Kotah, trusting to the invinci- 
bility of the British arms, did not hesitate, upon their appearance 
witlun his territory, to co-operate both wath supplies and men 
But w^hen the British aimy retreated, and its commander de- 
manded admission witlnn the walls of Kotah, he met a decided 
and very proper refusal “ You shall not bring anarchy and a 
disorgamzed army to mix with my peaceable citizens , but draw 
up your battahons imder mj'^ walls , I will furnish provisions, and 
I will march the whole of my force between you and the enemy, 
and bear the brunt of his attack ” Such were Zahm’s own 
expressions , whether it would liave been wise to accede to his 
proposal IS not the point of discussion Monson contmued his 
disastrous flight through the Bundi and Jaipur domimons, and 
carried almost alone the news of Ins disgrace to the illustrious 
Lake It was natural he should seek to palhate his error by an 
attempt to involve others , and amongst those thus calummated, 
first and foremost was the regent of Kotah, “ the head and front 
of whose offending ” — non-admission to a panic-struck, beef- 
eating army within his waUs — was translated into treachery, 
and a conmvance with the enemy , a calumny which long sub- 
sisted to the prejudice of the veteran pohtician But never was 
there a greater wrong inflieted, or a more unjust return for services 
and sacrifices, both m men and money, m a cause which little 
concerned him , and it nearly operated hurtfully, at a period 
(1817) when the Biitish Government could not have dispensed 
with his aid IL was never told, it is hardly yet loiown at tins 
distant period, what devotion he evinced in that memorable 
retreat, as it is misnamed, when the troops of Kotah and the corps 
of the devoted Lucan were sacrificed to ensuie the safety of the 
army until it left the Mukunddarra Pass in its rear If there be 
any incredulous supporter of the commander in that era of our 
shame, let him repair to the alLar of the Koila chief, who, like a 
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true Hara, ‘ spread liis caipet ’ at the ford of the Amjai, and 
there awaited the myrmidons [550] of the Mahrattas, and fell 
protecting the flight of an army winch imght have passed from 
one end of India to the other Well might the veteran allude to 
our ingratitude in 1804, when in A D 1817 he was called upon to 
co-operate m the destruction of that predatory system, in with- 
standing winch he had passed a life of feverish anxiety If there 
was a doubt of the part he acted, if the monuments of the slam 
will not be admitted as evidence, let us appeal to the opimon of 
the enemy, whose testimony adds another feature to the portrait 
of this extraordinary man 

Besides the Koila clnef, and many brave Haras, slain on the 
retreat of Monson, the Bakhshi, or commander of the force, was 
made prisoner As the price of his hberation, and as a pumsh- 
ment for the aid thus given to the British, the Mahratta leadei 
exacted a bond of ten lakhs of rupees from the Bakhshi, threaten- 
ing on refusal to lay waste with fire and sword the whole Ime of 
pursmt But when the discomfited Baklishi appeared before 
the regent, he spurned him from his presence, disavowed his act, 
and sent him back to Holkar to pay the forfeituie as he might ^ 
Holkar satisfied himself then with thieatenmg vengeance, and 
when opportimity permitted, he marched mto Haraoti and 
encamped near the capital The walls were manned to receive 
lum , the signal Fad been prepared which would not have left 
a smgle house inhabited in the plains, while the Bhils would 
simultaneously pour down from the hills on Holkar’s supplies or 
followers The bond was again presented, and without hesitation 
disavowed , hostilities appeared inevitable, when the friends of 
both parties concerted an interview But Zahm, aware of the 
perfidy of his foe, declined this, except on his own conditions 
These were singular, and will recall to mind another and yet more 
celebrated meeting He demanded that they should discuss 
the terms of peace or war upon the Chambal, to which Holkar 
acceded For this purpose Zahm prepared two boats, each 
capable of containing about twenty armed men Having moored 
his own little bark m the middle of the stream, under the cannon 
of the city, Holkar, accompanied by his cavalcade, embarked in 
his boat and rowed to meet him Carpets were spiead, and theie 

^ If my memory betrays me not, this unfoitunate commander, unable 
to bear his shame, took poison 
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Ihcse cvlinordinary men, with only one eye ^ between them, 
sclllcci the conditions of peace, and the endearing epithets of 
‘ nnclc ’ and ‘nephew’ yerc bandied, yith abundant mirth on 
the pccuharity of then situation , yhile — ^for the fact is beyond 
a doubt — each boat yas plugged, and men weic at hand on the 
first appearance of treachery to ha\c sent them all to the bottom 
of the rnoi - But Ilolkar's [jD] necessities yere urgent, and a 
gift of three lakhs of rupees a\crtcd sucli a catastrophe, though 
he nc\(r rehnquislied the threat of exacting the ten lakhs and 
yhen at lentrth madness o\ertook him, “the bond of K.ika 
Zahm Singh yas one of the most frequently rcjicatcd Taxings 
of this soldier of fortune, yhosc whole life yas one scene of 
insamtj 

Relations with Maratlias and Pindans — It y ill readily be con- 
eci\ed thiif the labours of Ins administration were quite sutficicnt 
tooeeiqn hisnttention without mtermcddlingyith his neighbours , 
yet, in order to gi\c a direct interest m theyelfarc of Kotah, he 
became a competitor for the fanning of the extensive distncls 
yhirli ]oined his southern frontier, belonging to Smdbia and 
Ilolknr From tlie former he icnted the P.anj-mabals, and from 
the latter the four important distncls of Dig, PnayM, etc yliich, 
yhen bv right of conquest they became Bntisb, ycie gixen in 
so\ercignt\ to the icgcnt Not satisfied yitb tins hold of self- 
inleiest on the tyo great predator}’- powers, he had cmissanes 
in the persons of their confidential ministers, xvho reported eveiy 
movement , and to ‘ make assurance doubly sure,’ be bad 
iVrabr.itla pandits of the first talent m Ins own administr.ation, 
through yho'-e conncMons no political measuic of then nation 
cscajied his knoy ledge As foi Amir Khan, he and the regent 
ycie essential to each other Prom Kotah the Khan xvas pio- 
xaded yath militar}’^ stoics and supplies of every kind , and ydicn 
his legions mutinied (a niattci of daily occuirence) and threatened 
him y ith the bastinado, oi fastening to a piece of ordnance undei 
a seorclimg sun, Kotah afforded a place of refuge duiing a tem- 

^ It Bhoukl bo ronieinborcd that Zahm vas quite bhnd, and that Holkar 
had lost tlio use of ono eye [See Vol II p 1234 1 

" [Compare the meeting of Aloxandei I of Russia and Napoleon at 
Tilsit on Juno 25, 1807 ] 

® [Dig, ui Bliaratpur State , Piuiwa, one of the Cential India districts 
included in Toiik^ Stale {JOJ, v\ 1 51) ] 
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porary retieat, or ways and means to allay the tumult by paying 
the arrears Zahm allotted the eastle of Shirgarh for the Khan’s 
family, so that this leader had no anxiety on then accoimt while 
he Avas pursuing his career of rapine m more distant scenes 

Even the Pmdaiis weie conciliated AAuth all the respect and 
courtesy paid to better men Many of their leaders held grants 
of land in Kotah so essential, indeed, was a good understanding 
with this body, that ivlien Smdliia, in a D 1807, entrapped and 
imprisoned in the dungeons of Gwahor the celebrated Karim,^ 
Zahm not only advanced the large sum required for his ransom, 
but had the temeiity to pledge himself for his future good conduct 
an act Avhich somewhat tarnished his reputation for sagacity, 
but eventually operated as a just punishment on Sindhia for his 
avarice 

The scale of munificence on avIucIi the regent exercised the 
rites of sanctuary (saran) towards the chiefs of other countries 
claiming his protection, Avas disproportioned to the means of the 
State The exiled nobles of Marwar and Mewar [552] haA’^e held 
estates in Kotah greater than their sequestiated patrimonies 
These dazzling acts of beneficence Avere not lost on a community 
amongst Avhom hospitality ranks at the head of the Aurtues In 
these regions, where the strangest anomalies and the most striking 
contradictions present themselves in politics, such conduct begets 
no astomsliment, and rarely provokes a remonstrance from the 
State whence the suppliant fled The regent not only received 
the refugees, but often reconciled them to their soA’-ereigns He 
gloried in the title of ‘ peace-maker,’ and Avhether Ins conduct 
proceeded from motives of benevolence or policy, he Avas rewarded 
Avith the epithet, sufficiently exalted in itself “ They all come 
to old Zahm AAuth their troubles,” he remarked, “ as if he could 
find food for them all from ‘ his handful of soil ’ ” 

To conclude his defensn^e was, m its results, the reverse of 
his offensive policy Invariable and brilliant success accompamed 
the one , defeat, disappointhient, and great pecuniary sacrifices 
were the constant fruits of the other Mewar eluded all his arts, 
and involved Kotah in embarrassments from which she Aviil never 
recover, while his attempt to take Sheopur, the capital of the 
Gaurs, by a coup de main, was signally defeated Had he suc- 

^ [Karim Edian surrendered to the British in 1818, and Avas given an 
estate in Goiakhpur District ] 
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ceeded in eiiliei attempt, and added tlie resources of these acquisi- 
tions to Kotali, doubtless Ins views would have been stiU more 
enlarged At an early period of his caicer, an offer was made to 
him, by the celebrated Partap Singh of Jaipur, to undertake the 
duties of chief minister of that State it is vain to speculate on 
what might have been the result to the State oi himself, had he 
been able to tvield her resources, at that time so little impaired 
Zalim Smgh’s Domestic Pohcy. Character of Maharao Ummed 
Singh. — ^Let us now view the domestic pohcy of the regent , for 
which purpose we must again bring forward the pageant prince of 
Kotah, the Raja Ummed Singh, who was destined never to be 
extricated from the trammels of a guardianship which, like most 
offices m the East, was designed to be hereditary , and at the age 
of threescore and ten, Ummed Smgh found himself as much a 
minor as when his dying father ‘ placed hmi in the lap ’ of the 
Protector Zalim Smgh The line of conduct he pursued towards 
his sovereign, tluough half a century’s duration, was singularly 
consistent The age, the character, the very title of Nana, or 
‘ grandsire,’ ^dded weight to lus authority, and the disposition of 
the pnnce seemed little mchned to throw it off In short, his 
temperament appeared exactly suited to the \news of the regent, 
who, wlule he consulted his wishes in every step, acted entirely from 
lumself The Mahaiao was a prince of excellent understanding, 
and possessed many of those qualities inlieient m a Rajput 
He was fond of the chase, and was the best horseman and marks- 
man in the country , and the [553] regent gamed such entire 
ascendancy over lum, that it is doubtful whether he w^as solicitous 
of change Besides, there was no appearance of constraint , 
and his religious occupations, which increased with his age, went 
far to wean him from a wish to take a more active share in the 
duties of government His penetration, in fact, discovered the 
inutility of such a desire, and he soon ceased to entertain it , 
while in proportion as he yielded, the attentions of the mimster 
increased If an envoy came from a foreign State, he was intro- 
duced to the prmce, delivered lus credentials to him , and from 
him received a reply, but that reply was his mimster’s If a 
foreign noble claimed protection, he received it from the prince , 
he was the dispenser of the favours, though he could neither 
change their nature or amount Nay, if the regent’s own sons 
required an addition to their estates, it could only be at the expiess 
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desire of the Malmrao , and to such a length did the minister carry 
this deference, that an increase to his pcisonal income required 
being picssed ujion him by the pi nice If horses arrived from 
foreign countiies foi sale, the best ■were set aside for tlie IMaharao 
and his sons The archives, the seal, and all the emblems of 
sovcicignty remained ns in times past m the custody of the 
pcisonal seivanfs of the prince, at (he castle, though none durst 
use them vithoiit consent of the regent He banished his only 
son, IVIndho Singh, during Ihicc j'cais, to the fainil}' estate at 
Nanta, foi disrespect to the hcii-appaient, Kishor Smgh, vhen 
tiaimng then hoises together, and it vas vitli dilficulty that 
e\en the cut i only of the Maharao could procure his recall There 
me many anecdotes related to e\unce that habitual deference to 
every thing attached to Ins sovereign, which, originating m good 
feeling, greatly aided his policy The regent was one day at 
piayer, in the family temple in the castle, when the \oungcr sons 
of the Maharao, not knowing he was there, entered to perfoim 
then devotions It was the cold season, and the pavement wis 
damp , he look the quilt which he wore from his shoulders, and 
spread it for them to stand upon On their iclirmg, a scr\aiit, 
deeming the quilt no longer fit to be apjihcd to the regent’s 
person, was putting it aside , but, guessing his intention, Zahm 
eagerly snatched it from him, and rc-covcring himself, obsersed 
it was now of some value, since iL was marked watli the dust of 
the feet of his sovereign’s children Those arc curious anomalies 
m the mind of a man who had determined on unlimited authority. 
No usurpation was ever more meek, or yet more absolute , and 
it might be afiirmed that the prince and the regent were made for 
each other and the times m which they lived 

Zalim Singh and his Servants. — It was to be expected that a 
man whose name w^as long synonymous with wisdom ['551] should 
show^ discernment m the choice of his servants He had the art 
of attaching them to his interests, of muting their icgard wath 
a submissive respect, and no kindness, no famiharitj’’, ever made 
them forget the bounds prescribed But while he generously 
provided foi all their w'anls, and granted them every indulgence, 
he knew too well the capiice of human nature to make them 
independent of himself He would pro^^de for them, for their 
relations and their dependents , his hand was ever bestowing 
gratuities on festivals, births, marriages, or deaths ; hnl he never 
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allowed them to accumulate wealth It is to be remarked that 
his most confidential servants were either Pathans or Mahratta 
pandits the first he employed in mihtary posts, the othei in 
the more comphcated machinery of pohtics He rarely employed 
lus own countrymen , and the post of Paujdar, now held by 
Bishan Singh, a Rajput of the Saktawat clan, is the exception 
to the rule Dahl Khan and Mihrab IQian were his most faithful 
and devoted servants and friends The stupendous fortifications 
of the capital, with winch there is nothing in India to compete, 
save the walls of Agra, weie all executed by the former By him 
also was raised that pride of the regent, the city called after him, 
.Tliahapatan ; ^ while all the other forts were put into a state 
which makes Kotah the most defensible territory in India Such 
was the affectionate esteem in which Dahl was held by the regent, 
that he used often to say, “ he hoped he should not outlive Dahl 
IHian ” Mihrab IChan was the commander of the infantrj'", 
which he maintained in a state of admirable discipline and 
efficiency . ® they received their Jns roza, or twenty days’ pay, each 
month, with their arrears at the end of every second year [555] 


CHAPTER 10 

Alliance with the British. — ^We now enter upon that period of 
the regent’s history,' when the march of events linked him with 
the policy of Biitain When in a n 1817, the Marquess of Hast- 
ings proclaimed war agamst the Pmdaris, who were the very lees 
of the predatory hordes, which the discomfiture of the gi eater 
powers had tlirown off, neutrahty was not to be enduied , and 
it was announced that all those who were not for us in this grand 
enterprise, which involved the welfare of all, would be considered 

^ Jhalarapatan, ‘ the city of the Jhala,’ the regent’s tnbe [Others 
explain the name to mean city (pdtan) of spnngs (jhdlra) or city of bells, 
because it contamed 108 temples {lOI, xiv 123) ] 

^ Mihrab Khan was the commandant of one division of Zahm’s con- 
tmgent, placed at my disposal, which m eight days took possession of every 
distnct of Holkar’s adjacent to Haraoti, and which afterwards gamed so 
much credit by the brilliant escalade of the Saudi fortress, when co operatmg 
■with General Sir John Malcolm The Royals {Baj-Piitan) were led by 
Saif All, a gallant soldier, but who could not resist joming the cause of the 
Maharao and legitimacy in the cml war of 1821. 

VOIi III 
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against us. The Rajput Stntes, alike inlciesled ^vlth ourselves 
m the establishment of settled goveinment, verc jiniled to an 
alliance offensive and defensive Avith us, -which was to fice tlicni 
for ever from the Ihraldom of the predator^" armies , m leturn for 
vhich, VC demanded homage to our power, and a portion of their 
revenues ns the price of piotection. The eagle-eye of Zalirn saw 
at once the virtue of compliance, and the grace attendant on its 
being quickly yielded. Accordingly, his envoy was the fust to 
connect Kotah in the bonds of alliance, winch soon united all 
Rajivara to Britain Meanwhile, all India was m aims; two 
hundred thousand men were embodied, and niOMiig on \arious 
points to destroy the geim of nipine for ever As the first scene 
of action Avas expected to be in the countries bordering upon 
Haraoti, the jncscncc of an agent aaiUi Zalim Singh appeared 
indispensable His instructions weic to make aAOilable the re- 
sources of Kotah to the armies moving round him, and to lessen 
the field [d.’JO] of the enemy’s manccuATrcs by shutting him out of 
that countiy So cflicicnt Aveie these resources, that m five days 
after the agent reached the regent’s camp,* every pass a\ ns a post , 
and a corps of fifteen hundred men, infantry and cnv.alr^, with 
four guns, w'as marched to co-operate with General Sir John 
Malcolm, aaIio had just crossed the Nerbudda AMtli a weak division 
of the aini)'^ of the Deccan, and aaos mai clung nortlmard, sui- 
romided by numerous foes and doubtful friends Throughout 
that biilliant and eventful period in the history of British India, 
Avhen every pro\ancc from the Ganges to tlie ocean A\as agitated 
by A\arlike demonstrations, the camp of tlie regent was the pivot 
of operations and the focus of mlelhgenee The part he acted 
Avas decided, manl3% and consistent , and if there AAcre moments 
of vacillation, it AV'as mspired by our OAvn conduct, a\ Inch created 
doubts in his mind as to the wnsdom of his course He had seen 
and felt that the grand principle of politics, expediency, guided all 
courts and councils, Avhether Mogul, Mahratta, or British the 
disavoAA^al of the alliances formed by Lord Lake, under IMarquess 
Wellesley’s admmistration, proved this to demonstration and he 
Avas too familiar Avith the history of our poAver to give more ciedit 

* The Author of those annals, then Assistant Resident at Smdhia’s couit, 
•was deputed by Lord Hastings to the Raj Rana Zalim Singh He left the 
residency at Gwahor on tho 12th November 1817, and reached the regent’s 
camp at Rauta, about tiv enty-fivo miles S S E of Kotah, on tho 2,3rd 
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than mere politeness required to our boasted renimciation of the 
rights of anticipated conquest A smile would play over the 
features of the orbless politician when the envoy disclaimed all 
idea of its being a war of aggiandisement To all such protesta- 
tions he would say, “ Maharaja, I cannot doubt you believe what 
you say , but remember what old Zahm tells you ; the day is not 
distant when only one emblem of power (ehhi sikka) will be 
lecogmzed throughout India ” This was in a D 1817-18 , and 
the ten years of life smce granted to him must have well illustrated 
the truth of tlus remark , for although no absolute conquest or 
incorporation of Rajput territory has taken place, our system 
of control, and the establishment of our monopoly withm these 
limits (not then dreamed of by ourselves), has already verified m 
part his prediction It were indeed idle to suppose that any 
protestations could have vanquished the arguments present to 
a mind which had pondered on eveiy page of the history of our 
power , which had witnessed its development from the battle of 
Plassey under Clive to Lake’s exploits at the altars of Alexander. 
He had seen throughout, that the fundamental rule which guides 
the Rajput prince, ‘ obtain land,’ was one both practically and 
theoretically undeistood by viceroys from [557] the west, who 
appeared to act upon the four grand political prmciples of the 
Rajput, sham, dan, bed, dand , or, persuasion, gifts, stratagem, 
force , by which, accoiding to their gieat lawgiver, kmgdoms aie 
obtained and maintained, and all mundane affairs conducted 
When, therefore, in order to attain our ends, we expatiated upon 
the disinterestedness of our views, his co-operation was granted 
less from a belief m our professions, than hpon a dispassionate 
consideration of the benefits which such alliance would confer 
upon Kotah, and of its utihty in maintaining his family in the 
position it had so long held m that State He must have balanced 
the difficulties he had mastered to maintain that power, against 
the enemies, internal and external, which had threatened it, 
and he justly feared both would speedily be sacrificed to the 
incapacity of his successors To provide a stay to their feebleness 
was the motive which induced him to throw himself heart and 
hand mto the alhance we sought , and of signal benefit did he 
prove to the cause he espoused. But if we read aright the work- 
ings of a mind, which never betrayed its purpose either to friend 
or foe, we should find that there was a moment wherein, though 
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he did not swerve from the path he had challced out, or show any 
equivocation in respect to the pledge he had given, the same spirit 
which had gmded him to the ermnence he had acqmred, suggested 
what he might have done at a conjuncture when all India, save 
Rajputana, was in aims to overthrow the legions of Bntam All 
had reason to dread her colossal power, and hatred and revenge 
actuated our numerous allies to emancipate themselves from a 
yoke which, whether they were bound by friendship or by fear, 
was alike galling If there was one master-imnd that could have 
combined and wielded their resources for our overthrow, it was 
that of Zahm Smgh alone I^^ether the aspirations of his ambi- 
tion, far too vast for its little field of action, soared to this height, 
or were checked by the trammels of nearly eighty winters, we can 
only conjecture Once, and once only, the dubious, oracle came 
forth It was in the very crisis of operations, when tluee English 
divisions were gradually closmg upon the grand Pindari horde, 
under Kanm lOian, in the very heart of his domimons, and his 
troops, his stores, were all placed at our disposal, he heard that 
one of these di^nsions had insulted his town of Bara , then, the 
ideas which appeared to occupy him burst forth in the ejaculation, 
“ that jf twenty years could be taken from his hfe, Delhi and 
Deccan should be one ” , and appeared to point to the hidden 
thoughts of a man whose tongue never spoke but in parables 
There is also no doubt that his most confidential friends and 
ministers, who were [558] Mahiattas, were adverse to his leaguing 
with the English, and for a moment he felt a repugnance to bieak- 
ing the bond which had so long united him with their pohcy He 
could not but enumerate amongst the arguments for its main- 
tenance, his ability to preserve that independence which fifty 
years had strengthened, and he saw that, with the power to which 
he was about to be allied, he had no course but unlimited obedience , 
in short, that his part must now be subordmate He preferred 
it, however, for the security it afforded , and as m the course of 
nature he must soon resign his trust, there was more hope of his 
power descending to his posterity than if left to discord and 
faction But when hostihties advanced agamst the freebooters, 
and the more settled governments of thePeshwa, Bhonsla, Holkar, 
and Sindhia, determmed to shake off our yoke, we could urge to 
him irresistible arguments for a perfect identity of interests Tne 
envoy had only to hint that the light of conquest would leave the 
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districts lie rented fi om Holkar at our disposal , and that as we 
wanted no territory in Central India for ourselves, we should not 
forget our friends at the conclusion of hostihties If ever there 
were doubts, they were dissipated by this suggestion , and on the 
grand horde being broken up, it was discovered that the families 
of its leaders were concealed in his teriitory Through his indirect 
aid we weie enabled to secure them, and at once annihilated the 
strength of the marauders For all these important services, the 
sovereignty of the four districts he rented from Holkar was 
guaranteed to the regent The circumstances attending the 
conveyance of tins gift afforded an estimate of Zahm’s deteimina- 
tion never to rehnqmsh his authority , for, when the sanad was 
tendered in his own name, he declined it, desiring the insertion of 
that of “ his master, the Maharao ” At the time, it appealed an 
act of disinterested magnanimity, but subsequent acts allowed 
us to form a more correct appreciation of lus motives The 
campaign concluded, and the noble commander and his en- 
lightened coadjutor^ left the seat of war impressed with the 
conviction of the gieat services, and the highest respect for the 
talents, of the veteran politician, wliile the envoy, who had acted 
with him during the campaign, was declared' the medium of lus 
future political relations 

In March a d 1818, profound repose reigned from the Sutlej 
to the ocean, of which Rajput history presented no example The 
magic Runes, by ivliich the north-man could “ hush the stormy 
wave,” could not be more efficacious than the rod of oui power m 
tianquillizmg tlus wide space, which for ages had been the seat 
of conflict The satya [559] yuga, the golden age of the Hindu, 
alone afforded a parallel to the calm which had succeeded the eras 
of tumultuous effervescence 

Death of Maharao Ummed Singh. Disputed Succession — Thus 
matters pioceeded till November 1819, when the death of the 
Maharao Ummed Singh engendered new feehngs in the claimants 
to the succession, and placed the regent m a position from which 
not even his genius might have extricated him, unaided by the 
power whose alliance he had so timely obtained Arid heie it 

^ I allude to Mr Adam, who divided with the noble Marquess the entire 
ments of that ever memorable penod [John Adam, political secretary to 
the Marquess of Hastings (1779-1825) (C E Buckland, Diet Indian Bio- 
graphy s D ) ] 
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becomes reqiusite to advert to the terms of this alliance The 
treaty ^ was concluded at Delhi, on the 26th of December 1817, 
by the envoys of the regent, in the name of his lawful sovereign, 
the Maharao Ummed Singh, ratified by the contracting parties, 
and the deeds were interchanged at the regent’s court early in 
January To this treaty his soveieign’s seal and his own were 
appended , but no guarantee of the regent’s power was demanded 
pending the negotiation, nor is he mentioned exeept m the pre- 
amble, and then only as the ministerial agent of the Maharao 
Ummed Singh, in whose behalf alone the treaty was virtually 
executed This excited the surprise of the British representative," 
who, in his official dispatch detailing the progress and conclusion 
of the negotiations, mtimated that he not only expected such 
stipulation, but was prepared for admitting it Theie was no 
inadvertence in this omission , the regent saw no occasion for 
any guarantee, for the plenary exercise of the powers of sovereign 
during more than half a century had constituted him, de facto, 
prince of Kotah Moreover, we may suppose had he felt a desire 
for such stipulation, that a feeling of pride might have stifled its 
expression, which by making the choice of mmisters dependent 
on a foreign power would have virtually annulled the independent 
sovereignty of Kotah Whatevei was the reason of the omission, 
at a season when his recognition might have had the same formal 
sanction of all the parties as the other articles of the treaty, it 
furnished the future opponents of the regent’s power with a 
strong argument against its maintenance m perpetuity on the 
death of the Maharao Ummed Singh 

It has been already said that the treaty was concluded at 
Delhi in December 1817, and mterchanged in Januaiy 1818 In 
March of the same year, two supplemental articles were agreed to 
at DeUu, and transmitted direct to the regent, guaranteemg the 
administration of affairs to his sons and suceessors for ever 

Having premised so much, let us give a brief notice of the 
parties, whose future fate was involved in this policy [560] 

^ Copy of this IS inserted m Appendix, No VI , p 1833 

^ C T Metcalfe, Esq , then resident at Delhi, now Sir C T Metcalfe, 
Bart , member of council m Bengal [Sir Charles Metcalfe (1785-1846) 
Besidentat Delhi, Lieutenant Governor Noith-westernProvmces (1836-38), 
Governor of Jamaica (1839-42) , Governor-General of Canada (1843-45) , 
raised to the peerage 1845 , died 6th September 1846 (Buckland, op ctt 
s V , Life and Correspondence by Sir J. W. Kaye, 1854) ] 
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The iMaliarao Ummed Singh had three sons, Kishor Singh, 
Bishan Singh, and Pnthi Singh The heir-apparent, who bore 
a name dear to the recollection of the Ilaias, was then forty 
years of age He was mild m Ins temper and demeanour , but 
being biought up in habits of seclusion, he was more conversant 
Avith the formulas of Ins lehgion, and the sacied epics, than %vitl\ 
the affairs of mankind He was no stranger to the annals of his 
famity, and had sufficient jnide and feeling to londle at the 
lecollection of their gloiy , but the natural bent of his mind, 
reinforced by education, had veil fitted him to follow the path 
of his fatliei, and to leave himself and his country to be governed 
as best pleased the Nana Sahib, ^ the regent 

Bishan Singh was about tliree years younger ; equally placid 
in disposition, sensible and sedate, and much attached to the 
regent 

Prithi Singh was under thirty j -a noble specimen of a Hara, 
eager for action in the only career of a Rajput — arms. To him 
the existing state of things was one of opprobrium and dishonour, 
and his mind was made up to enfranchize himself and family 
fiom the thialdom m -which his father had left them, oi pensh 
111 the attempt. The brothers were attached to each other, and 
lived in peifect harmony, though suspicions did exist that Bishan 
Singh’s greater docility and forbearance towaids the legent’s 
son and successor, arose from interested, perhaps traitorous, 
■view s Each of them had estates of twenty-five thousand rupees’ 
annual rent, which they managed through then agents 

The regent had two sons, the eldei, Madho Singh, legitimate ; 
the younger, Gordhandas, illegitimate , but he was regarded 
■with more affection, and endowed with almost equal authority 
with the declared successor to the regency Madho Smgh was 
about forty-six at the period we speak of A physiognomist 
would discover in his aspect no feature indicative of genius, 
though he might detect amidst traits which denoted indolence, 
a supercilious tone of character, the effect of indulgence. This 
was fostered in a great degree by the late Maharao, who supported 
the regent’s son against his o'wn in all their dissensions, even 
fiom their infancy, which had increased the natural arrogance 

^ This was the parental epithet always apphed to the regent by Ummed 
Smgh and his sons, who it will be remembered mmgled some of the Jhala 
blood in then vems Nana sahib, ‘ sir grandsire ’ 
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developed by power being too early entrusted to Imn ; foi when 
the regent, as before related, quitted the capital for the camp, 
:Madho Singh was nominated to the office of Faujdar, the heredi- 
tary post of Ins father, and left as his locum tenens at Kotah 
This office, wluch included the command and pay of all the 
[561] troops, left unlimited funds at his disposal ; and as the 
checks which restramed every other officer m the State were 
moperative upon his sons who dared to inform against the 
future regent Accordmgly, he mdulged his taste m a manner 
which engendered dishke to lum • his gardens, his horses, Ins 
boats, were m a style of extravagance calculated to provoke the 
cn\w of the sons of his sovereign ; while Ins suite echpsed that 
of the prince lumself In short, he httle regarded the prudent 
coimsel of his father, who m their metaphoncal language, used to 
express Ins fears “ that when he was a hundred years old ’ (? c 
dead), the fabnc which cost a life in rearing would fall to pieces 

Gordhandas,^ the natural son of the regent was then about 
twenty-seven, = quick, hvely, intelligent, and darmg His conduct 
to his sovereign s family has been precisely the reverse of his 
brother’s, and in consequence he hved on teims of confidential 
friendship witli them, especially -with the heir-apparent and 
prince, Pritlu Singh, whose disposition corresponded i\ith his 
onTi His father, who ^■^e'«ed this child of his old age mth 
perhaps more aiTection than his elder brother, besto'oed upon 
him the important office of Pardhan, v.hich comprehends the 
grain-department of the State It gave him the command of 
funds the amount of i^hich endangered the declaied succession 
The brothers cordially detested each other, and many indignities 
were cast upon Goidhaiidas by Madlio Singh such as putting 
him in the guard, which kindled an irreconcilable rancour beti^een 
them. .Almost the onh frailty m the character of the regent, 
^\as the dcfectne education of his sons both vere left to the 
indulgence of arrogant pretensions, iihich ill accorded i\ith the 
tenor of his ovm bcha^^ou^ through hfe, or the conduct that vas 
demanded of them Dearly, bitterly has the regent repented 

^ Anghn, * the «lave of Gordlian, one of the names of Ivnshna, the 
tuteliri djiinity of the recent 

- L-'t me •’gnin remind tne leader that this i^as i\ntten m 1820-21 ; 
for man\ reasons, the phra'-*’ologv and chronologv of the original ^15 arc 
retained 
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this enor, which in its consequence has thrown the meiits of an 
active and dilRcult career into the shade, and made him regiet 
that his powei was not to die with Inn 

Such was the state of paities and politics at Kotah in November 
1819, when the death of the Maharao developed views that had 
long been concealed, and that produced the most deplorable • 
results The regent was at the Chhaoni, Ins standing camp at 
Gagraun, when tins event occurred, and he immediately repaired 
to the capital, to see that the last offices were properly peiformed, 
and to proclaim the an, or oath of allegiance, and the accession 
of the Maharao Kishor Singh [562] 

The Political Agent leeeived the inteUigence^ on his march 
from Maiwai to Mewar, and immediately addressed Ins govern- 
ment on the sub 3 ect, requesting mstructions Meanwhile, aftei 
a few days’ halt at Udaipur, he repaired to Kotah to observe the 
state of parties, whose ammosities and expectations weie fore- 
bodings of a change which menaced the guaranteed order of 
things On his arrival, he found the aged regent, still a stranger 
to the luxury of a house, encamped a mile beyond the city, with 
his devoted bands around hmi , while lus son, the heir to his 
power, continued in his palace in the town The prince and 
brothers, as heretofore, resided at the palace in the castle, wheie 
they held their coteries, of which Gordhandas and Prithi Singh 
weie the principals, moulding the new Maharao to their will, 
and from which the second brother, Bishan Singh, w'as excluded 
Although the late prince had hardly ceased to breathe, befoie the 
animosities so long existing between the sons of the legent burst 

^ The foUoiving is a translation of the lettei written by the regent, 
announcing the decease of his master, dated 1st Safar, a h 1235, or Novembei 
21, 1819 — 

“Until Sunday, the eve of the 1st Safar, the health of the Maharao 
Ummod Smgh was perfectly good About an hour after sunset, he went 
to worship Sri Brajnathji [Lord of Braj or Mathura] Having made six 
prostrations, and while performuig the seventh, he fainted and remamed 
totally insensible In tins state he was removed to Ins bed-chamber, when 
every medical aid was given, but unavaihngly , at two m the monimg he 
departed for heaven 

“ Such affliction is not reserved even foi a foe , but what lefuge is there 
agamst the decree ? You are oui friend, and the honour and welfare of 
those whom the Maharao has left behmd are now m your hands The 
Maharao Kishor Singh, eldest son of the Maharao deceased, has been placed 
upon the throne This is written for the information of friendship ” 
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forth, and tlireatened ‘A\ar AMtlun the ^ates ' , and although 
nothing short of the recovery of rights so long m abeyance vas 
determined upon by the prince , yet — and it -mil hardly be 
believed — ^these schemes escaped the vigilance of the regent 
The death of his friend and soveieign, added to care and 
infiimity, brought on a fit of illness, the lesult of which was 
expected to crown the hopes of the parties vho were interested 
in the event , and vhen, to their surpiise and regret, he recovered, 
the plans of his prince and natural son were matured, and as 
notorious as the sun at noon to every person of note but the 
regent Imnself He was not, indeed, the first aged rider, however 
renowned for wisdom, who had been kept m ignorance of the 
cabals of Ins family It reqmred a prophet to aimounce to 
David the usurpation of Adomjah , ^ and the same cause, which 
kept Da\-id ignorant that lus son had supplanted lum, concealed 
from the penetrating eye of Zahm Singh the plot M'hich had for 
its object that lus pov er should perish with him, and that lus son 
Gordlian should supersede [563] the heir to lus heieditary staff 
of office Strange as it must appear, the British Agent acted the 
part of Nathan on this occasion, and had to break the inteUigence 
to the man who had swayed for sixty years, with despotic 
authority, the destimes of Kotah, that lus sons weie arnung 
agamst each other, and that his prince was determined that Ins 
wand {chhari) of power should (to speak m their metaphorical 
style) be consumed m the same pjne wath lumself whenevei the 
* decree of Bhagwan ’ went forth 

It was then that the supplemental articles, guaranteemg 
Madho Singh m the succession to the regency, proved a stumbling- 
block m the path of our mediation between parties, tlie one called 
on to renounce that dear-bought power, the other deteinuned to 
regain wdiat time and accident had wrested from lum Had the 
emeigency occurred w'lule the predatory system was predommant, 
not a whisper would have been raised , the point m all probabihty 
would never have been mooted • it would have been consideied 
as a matter of course, where 

Amuiath to Amurath succeeds, 


^ “ Nathan spake unto Bathsheba, ‘ hast thou not heard that Adomjah 
the son of Haggith doth reign, and David our Lord know eth it not ’ ’ ” 
[1 Kings 1 11 ] 
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that the Mahaiao Kishor should continue the same puppet in the 
hands of Madho Singh that his father had been in Zalim’s. This 
would have excited no surprise, nor would sueh a proeeeding have 
afforded speculation for one hour Nay, the usurpei might have 
advaneed to the ulteiior step , and, hke the Frank Maire du 
Palais, have demanded of the pontiff of Nathdwara, as did Pepin 
of Pope Zacharias, “ whether he who had the power, should not 
also have the title, of king ” , ^ and the same plenary indulgence 
Avould have awaited the first Jhala Raja of Kotali as was granted 
to the fiist of the Carlovmgian kin gs i It, therefore, became a 
matter of astonishment, especially to the unrefleetmg, whence 
arose the general sympathy, amountmg to enthusiasm, towards 
this hitherto disregarded family, not only from chief and peasant, 
within the bomids of Haiaoti, and the foreign mercenary army 
laised and niaintamed by the regent, but from the neighbouring 
princes and nobles, who had hitherto looked upon the usurpation 
in silence 

A shoit explanation wiH solve what was then emgmatical, even 
to those most interested m fornung a just opmion The practice 
of the moral virtues amongst any poition of cmhzed society may 
be uncertain, but there is one invaiiable estimate or standard of 
them in theory The policy of 1817 changed the moral with the 
political [564J aspect of Rajasthan If, previous thereto, no 
voiee was raised against usurpation and crime, it was because 
aU hope that their condition could be amehorated was extinct 
But this was to them a nay a samvat, a ‘ new era,’ a day of imiversal 
regeneration Was the sovereign not to look for the lestoration 
of that power winch had been guaranteed by treaty — ^nor the 
chiefs to claim the restitution of their estates — ^nor the peasant 
to hope for the lands now added to the crown domain , — and were 
not all foreign potentates inteiested m calling for an example 
of retributive justice for mmisterial usurpation, however mildly 
exercised towards the prince ? With more rational than political 
argimient, they Appealed to our Ingh notions of public justice to 
accomphsh these objects Unhappy position, m which circum- 
stances — ^nay, paradoxical as it may appear, pohtical gratitude 

^ Such was the question propounded, and answered as Pepin expected, 
regarding the deposal of Childeric III, the last of the Merovingian race 
[Pope Zachanas (a d 741-52), by whose sanction Boniface crowned Pippin 
King of the Franks at Soissons.] 
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and justice — dictated a contrarj'^ course, and marsliallcd British 
battalions in hne ivTith the retaineis of usurjiation to combat the 
laiAful sovereign of the countrj’’ * The case was one of the most 
difTicult that ever beset our policy in the East, which must always 
to a certain extent be adapted to the condition of those with 
whom we come in contact, and perhaps, on this occasion, 
no caution or foresight could have averted the effects of this 
•ilhancc 

Effects o£ the British Treaty. — ^Tliere is not a shadow of doubt 
that the supplemental articles of the ticaty of Kotah, which 
pledged our faith to tw'O parties in a manner whieh rendered its 
maintenance tow aids bolh an impossibility, produced consc- 
(piences that shook the confidence of the people of Rajw'ara in 
our political rectitude They established two pageants instead 
of one, whose co-existence would have been miraculous, still, 
as a measuie ought not to be judged entirely by its results, 
we shall endeavour to assign the true motive and character of 
tlic act 

If these articles were not dictated by good jiohcy , if they 
cannot be defended on the plea of expediency , if the omission 
m the original treaty of December could not be supplied in ]\Iareh, 
without questioning the want of foiesight of the framer, he 
might justify them on the ground that they were a concession to 
foelingh of gr.ititude for important services, rendered at a moment 
when the fate of our powci m India w^as involved to an cxleno 
unprecedented since its oiigin To effect a treaty wath the 
ISislor of Hajwara, was to ensure alliances with the rest of the 
tstalcs which object was the very essence of Loid Hastings' 
I)ohe\ Thus, on general views, as well as for paiticulai leasons 
(for the rtsouries of Kotah were absolutely mdispcnsable), the 
eo-operation of the legenl was a measuie vitally imjiortanl 
Still it may be urged that .is the regent himself, from vNliatevtr 
inoti\(, had allowed [505J the time to go by vshen necessity 
miglil have compelled us to incorpoiatc such an article in the 
origin il treaty', was there no other mode of leimbursmg these 
‘'crviees besides a guarantee which was an apjile of discord*'' 
The war was .U .in end , and we might VMlh justice h.ive urged 
tbit the SI lie of Kotah, vsith winch we had tre.itcd, had, in 
fla d(-.lMietion of .ill the jiowcrs of .inaiehy and sharing in its 
sjiuiK, tuily i( ipcd the reward of her services. .Such an argument 
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would doubtless have been diplomatically just , but we were 
still revelling in the excitement of unparalleled success, to which 
Zalim had been no mean contributor, and the future evil was 
overlooked in the feverish joy of the hour But if cold expediency 
may not deem this a sufficient justification, we may find other 
reasons I^ffien the author of the pohey of 1817 had maturely 
adjusted ins plans for the union of all the settled governments 
m a league against the predatory system, it became necessary 
to adopt a broad principle with respect to those with whom we 
had to treat At such a moment he could not institute a patient 
investigation into the moral disciphne of each State, or demand 
of those who melded the powei by what tenure they held then 
authority It became, therefore, a matter of necessity to recog- 
nize those who were the rulers de facio, a principle which was 
publicly promulgated and universally acted upon Whether we 
should have been justified in JMarch, when all our wishes had been 
consummated, in declining a proposal which we would most 
gladly have submitted to in December, is a question which we 
shall leave diplomatists to settle,^ and proceed to relate the 
result of the measure 

The counsellors of the new Maharao soon expounded to him 
the terms of the treatv, and uiged him to demand its fulfilment 
according to its literal interpretation The politic deference, 
which the regent had mvariably shown to the late prince, ivas 
turned skilfully into an offensive weapon against him They 
tnumphantly appealed to the tenth article of the tieaty, “ the 
Maharao, his heirs and successors, shall remain absolute lulers 
of their country ” , and demanded how we could reconcile our 
subsequent determination to giiaiantee Madho Singh and his 
heirs m the enjoyment of power, which made him de facio the 
prince, and “ reduced the gaddi of Kotah to a simple heap of 
cotton ? ” — ^ivith the fact before our eyes, that the seals of all 

^ The overture for these supplementary articles, m all probabihty, 
onginated not mth the regent, but with the son Had the Author (who 
was then the medium of the pohtical relations with Kotah) been consulted 
regarding their tendency, he was as well aware then as now, what he ought 
to have advised Whether his feehngs, ahlce excited by the grand work 
in which he bore no mean parC would have also clouded his judgment, 
it wore useless to discUss It is sufficient, in all the spirit of candoul, to 
suggest such reasons as may have led to a measure, the consequences of 
which have been so deeply lamented 
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the contracting parties were to the original treaty, but that of the 
supplemental articles the late Maharao ' died in absolute ignor- 
ance [566] 

All friendly intercourse between the pnnce and the legent, 
and consequently with Madho Singh, was soon at an end, and 
eveiy effort was used whereby the pohtical enfranchisement of 
the former could be accomphshed The eloquence of angels 
must have failed to check such hopes, stiU more to give a contraij>' 
interpretation to the simple language of the treaty, to which, 
with a judicious pertinacity, they confined themselves It would 
be useless to detail the various occurrences pending the reference 
to our Government The pnnce would not credit, or affected 
not to credit, its determination, and founded abundant and not 
easily-refutable arguments upon its honour and justice When 
told that its instructions were, “ that no pretensions of the 
titular Raja can be entertained by us in opposition to our positive 
engagement with the regent , that he alone was consrdered as 
the head of the Kotalr State, and the titular Raja no more deemed 
the ruler of Kotalr, than the Raja of Satara the leader of^the 
IMahrattas, or the Great Mogul the emperor of Hindustan,” the 
Maharao shut his ears against the representation of the Agentj 
and professed to regard the person who could compaie his case 
to others so little parallel to it, as his enemy '\^^rlle his brothei , 
Prithi Singh, and Gordhandas formed part of the council of 
Kishoi Singh, it was impossible to expect that he would be 
brought to resign himself to lus destiny , and he was speedily 
given to understand that the removal of both from his councils 
was indispensable 

Outbreak at Kotah. — But as it was impossible to effect this 
without escaladmg the castle, in which operation the prince, in 
all human probability, might have perished, it was deemed advis- 
able to blockade it and starve them into surrender When 
reduced to extremity, the Maharao took the deteimmation of 
trusting his cause to the country, and placing himself at the head 
of a band of five hundred horse, cluefly Haras, with the tutelary 
deity at his saddle-bow, with drums beating and colours flying, 
he broke through the blockade. Fortunately, no instructions had 
been given for resistance, and lus cavalcade passed on to the 
southward unmolested As soon as the movement was reported, 
the Agent hastened to the regent’s camp, which he found in 
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confusion , and demanded of the veteran what steps he had taken, 
01 meant to take, to prevent the infection spieading His conduct, 
at such a ciisis, was most embarrassing Beset by scruples, real 
or affected, the Agent could only obtain ill-timed if not spurious 
declarations of loyalty , “ that he would cling to his sovereign’s 
skirts, and cliakan km (serve him) , that he would rather retire 
to Nathdwara, than blacken his face by any treason towards his 
master ” Rejoiced at the mere hint of a sentiment which afforded 
the least presage of the only [567] mode of cutting the Gordian 
knot of oui policy, the Agent eagerly replied, “ there was no 
earthly bar to his determination, which he had only to signify ” , 
but abhoiiing duplicity and cant at such a moment, when action 
of the most decisive kind was required, and apprehensive of the 
consequences of five hundred unquiet spirits being thrown loose 
on a society so lately disorganized, he hastily bid the veteran 
adieu, and galloped to overtake the prince’s cavalcade He found 
It bivouacked at the Rangban,^ a country-seat six miles south 
of the capital His followers and their horses, intermingled, were 
scattered in groups outside the garden-wall , and the prince, his 
chiefs, and advisers, were in the palace, deliberating on their 
future operations There was no time for ceremony , and he 
reached the assembly before he could be announced The rules 
of etiquette and courtesj'’ were not lost even amidst impending 
strife , though the greeting was short, a warm expostulation with 
the prince and the chiefs was delivered with rapidity , and the 
latter were warned that their position placed them in direct 
enmity to the British Government, and that, without being 
enabled to benefit their sovereign, they involved themselves in 
destruction The courtesy wluch these brave men had a right 
to was changed into bitter leproof, as the Agent turned to Gord- 
handas, whom he styled a traitor to his father, and from whom 
lus pnnce could expect no good, guided as he was solely by 
interested motives, and warned him that punishment of no 
common kind awaited him His hand was on his sword in an 
instant , but the action being met by a smile of contempt, and 
his insolent replies passing unheeded, the Agent, turmng to the 
prmce, implored him to reflect before the door would be closed 
to accommodation , pledging himself, at the same time, to every- 
thing that reason and his position could demand, except the 
1 [‘ The Garden of Enjoyment ’] 
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sunender of the power of the regent, which our public faith 
compelled us to maintain , and that the pimce’s dignity, comforts, 
and happiness, should be sedulously consulted While he was 
wavering, the Agent called aloud, “ The prince’s hoise ’ ” and 
taking his aim, liishor Singh suffeied himself to be led to it, 
observing as he mounted, “ I rely implicitly on your fiiendship ” 
Ills brother, Prithi Singh, spoke , the chiefs maintained silence ; 
and the impetuosity of Gordhan and one or two of the coterie was 
unheeded The Agent rode side by side with the prince, sur- 
lounded by his bands, in perfect silence, and in this way they re- 
enteied the castle, noi did the Agent quit him till he replaced 
him on his gaddi, when he reiteiated lus expressions of desire for 
his welfare, but uiged the necessity of lus adapting his conduct 
to the imperious circumstances of his position , and mtimated 
that both lus brother and Goidhandas must be lemoved from 
lus peison, the latter altogether from [568] Haiaoti. This was 
in the middle of May , and in June, after the public deporta- 
tion of Gordhandas as a state-criminal to Dellu, and ample 
piovision being made for the piince and every member of his 
family, a public reconciliation took place between him and the 
regent 

Reconciliation of Maharao Kishor Singh with Zalun Singh. — 
The meeting partook of the nature of a festival, and produced a 
spontaneous rejoicing, the populace, with the loudest aeclama- 
tions, crowding every avenue to the palace by which the regent 
and lus son were to pass The veneiable Zahm appeared like 
their patriarch , the princes as disobedient children suing for 
forgiveness They advanced bending to embiace lus knees, whilst 
he, vainly attempting to restrain this reverential salutation to 
his age and to habit, endeavoured by the same lowly action to 
show his respect to his soveieign Expressions, in keeping with 
such forms of affection and respect, from the Mahaiao, of honour 
and fidehty from the ‘ guardian of his father ’ and himself, were 
exchanged with all the fervour of apparent sincerity Anomalous 
condition of human affairs > strange perversity, which prevented 
this momentary illusion fiom becoming a permanent reality ' 

Re-installation of Kishor Smgh. — ^This much-desired reconciha- 
tion was followed on the 8th of Sawan, or 17th August a d 1820, by 
the solemnities of a pubhc installation of the Maharao on the gaddi 
of his ancestors a pageantry which smoothed all aspeiities foi 
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the time, and, in giving scope to the mumficence of the regent, 
afforded to the mass, who judge only by the surface of thmgs, 
a theme for approbation W e leave for another place ^ the details 
of this spectacle , merely obsersnng that the representative of the 
Bntish Government was the first (following the priest) to make 
the ilka, or unction of sovereignty ® on the forehead of the pnnce , 
and having tied on the jewels, consisting of aigrette, necklace, and 
bracelets, he girded on, aimdst salutes of ordnance, the sword of 
investiture The Maharao, with an appropriate speeeh, presented 
one hundred and one gold mohurs, as the nazar or fine of relief, 
piofessiiig his homage to the British Government At the same 
time, a khilat, or dress of honoui, was presented, in the name of 
the Governor-General of India, to the regent, for which he made 
a suitable aclcnowledgment, and a nazar of twenty-five gold 
mohurs 

Madho Singh then fulfilled the functions of hereditary Faujdar, 
making the tika, girding on the sword, and presenting the gift of 
accession, which was returned by [569] the Mahaiao presenting 
to Madlio Singh the khilat of ultimate succession to the regency • 
the grand difficulty to overcome, and which originated all these 
differences The Agent remained an entire month after the 
ceremony, to strengthen the good feeling thus begun , to adapt - 
the Maharao’s mmd to the position- in which an imperious destiny 
had placed him , and also to impress on the successor to the 
regency the dangerous responsibihty of the trust which a solemn 
treaty had guaranteed, if by his supineness, want of feelmg, or 
misconduct, it were violated On the 4th of September, previous 
to leaving Kotah, the Agent was present at another meeting of all 
the parties, when there was as much appearance of cordiality 
mamfested as could be expected in so difficult a predicament. 
The old regent, the Maharao, and Madho Singh, joined hands in 
reciprocal forgiveness of the past, each uttering a solemn assevera- 
tion that he would cultivate harmony for the future 

It was on. this occasion that the regent performed two 
deliberate acts, which appear smtable accompaniments to the 

^ The details of this ceremony will be given in the Personal Narrative 

2 ‘ Anomting ’ appears to have been, m all ages, the mode of mstaUa- 
tion The unguent on this occasion is of sandalwood and itr of roses made 
into a paste, or very thick ointment, of which a httle is placed upon the 
forehead with the middle finger of the nght hand 
von, m 
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close of Ills political life, both as lespects liis prince and Ins sub- 
jeets He had prepared a covenant of surety for his old and 
faithful servants after Ins death, demanding the Maharao’s, his 
son Madho Singh’s, and the Agent’s signatures thereto, stipulating 
that “ if his successor did not choose to employ their services, 
they should be free agents, be called to no account for the past, 
but be permitted to reside wherever they pleased ” The Maharao 
and Madho Singh having signed the deed, the British Agent, at 
the desiie of the regent, placed his signature as a guarantee for 
its execution In tlus act, we not only have proof that to the 
last the regent maintained the supiemacy of his mastei, but 
evidence of the fears he entertained lespecting the conduct of 
his successoi 

Reforms m Taxation. — The other act was a bnUiant victory 
over the most inveterate habits of lus age and country, — ^the 
revocation of dand, oi foiced contnbutions, throughout the 
dommion of Kotah This spontaneous abolition of a practice so 
deeply rooted in Rajasthan, is another proof of the keen penetra- 
tion of the regent, and of his desire to conciliate the opinions of 
the protecting powei, as to the duties of piinces towards their 
subjects , duties legarding which, as he said, “ theoretically we 
are not ignorant ” , and on wluch he has often forcibly descanted 
before his son, whilst laying down rules of conduct when he should 
be no more At such moments, he entered fully and with energy 
into his own conduct , condemning it , pomting out its inevitable 
results, and the benefits he had observed to attend an opposite 
course of action “ My word, son, was not worth a copper,” he 
would say , “ but now nobody would refuse anytlung to old 
Zahm ” It [570] was, therefore, as much from a conviction of 
the benefit to himself and the State which would attend the 
renunciation of this tax, as with a -^uew of courting golden opinion, 
that he commanded a stone to be raised in the chief town of every 
district of his country, on which was mscnbed the edict of per- 
petual abohtion of dand, with the denunciation of eternal venge- 
ance on whoever should revoke it Tlie effigies of the sim, the 
moon, the cow and the hog, animals reverenced or execrated by 
all classes, were carved in relief, to attest the imprecation 

Such was the pacific termination of a contest for authority, 
which thieatened to deluge Kotah mth blood "^Vliether we had 
a right to hope that such high and natural pretensions could lest 
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satisfied -with the measures of conciliation and concession that 
were pursued, the sequel uall disclose to those who judge only by 
results. 


CHAPTER 11 

Banishment of Gordhandas. — ^The sole measure of severity 
wluch arose out of these commotions was exercised on the natural 
son of the legent, who was banished in the face of open day from 
the scene of his turbulent intrigue. Goydhandas, or, as his father 
styled him, ‘ Gordhanji,’ was the ‘ child of love ’ and of his old 
age, and to his mother the regent, it is said, felt the most ardent 
attacliment The perpetual banishment of this firebrand was 
essential to tranquillity , yet, notwithstanding his misdeeds, 
pohtical and filial, it was feared that the sentiments of the Jewish 
monarch, rather than the sternness of the Roman father, would 
have mfluenced the Rajput regent, whose bearing, when [571] 
the sentence of condemnation was enfoiced, was to be regarded as 
the test of a suspicion that the Maharao had been goaded to his 
course through tius channel by ulteiioi views which he dared not 
openfy promulgate But Zalim’s fiat was worthy of a Roman, 
and sufiiced to annihilate suspicion — “ Let the an of Haraoti 
never more be tainted by his presence ” Delhi and Allahabad 
were the cities fixed upon, from which he was to select his future 
residence, and unfortunately the first was chosen Here he 
resided with his family upon a pension sufficiently liberal, and had 
a range abundantly excursive for exercise, attended by some 
horsemen furnished by the British local authority 

About the close of 1821, permission was imprudently gianted 
to the exile to visit Malwa, to fulfil a marnage-contract with an 
illegitimate daughter of the chieftam of Jliabua \ Scarcely had 
he set his foot in that town, when symptoms of impatience, in 
lieu of perfect tranquillity, began to be visible at Kotah, and a 
correspondence both there and at Bundi was hardly detected, 
before a spirit of revolt was leported to have mfected the tried 
veteians of the regent Saif Ah, the commander of the ‘ Royals ’ 
(Haj Paltan), an officer of thirty years’ standing, distingmshed 

^ [Jhabua, m Bhopawar Agency, Central India {IQI, xiv 104 ff ) ] 
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for his zeal, fidelity, and frallantry, was named as having been 
gained over to the cause of his nominal sovereign This was 
looked upon as a slandei ; but too wise entirely to disregard it, 
the regent intciiioscd a force between the disalJcetcd battalion 
and the castle, which brought the matter to issue The Mahaiao 
immediately proceeded by water, and conveyed Saif All and a 
part of his battalion to the palace , which was no sooner reported, 
than the blind legent put himself into his litter, and headed a 
force vnth which he attacked the remainder, while two tAventy. 
four poundeis, mounted on a cavalier, which commanded not only 
every poition of the city, but the country on both sides the 
Chambal, played upon the castle In the midst of this firing 
(piobabi}’' unexpected), the IVIahaiao, his biother Pritlii Singh 
and then adherents, took to boat crossed the river, and letiied to 
Bundi, Avhile the remainder of the mulinous ‘ Royals ’ laid down 
their arms By this energetic conduct, the new attempt upon his 
power AA'as dissolved as soon as formed, and the gaddi of the Haras 
was abandoned Bishan Singh escaped from his brothers m 
the midst of the fray, and joined the regent, whose views regard- 
ing him, in this crisis, hoAvever indirectly mamfested, could not 
be mistaken , but oui system of making and unmalang kings in 
these distant regions, though it may have enlarged oiu power, 
had not added to oui reputation , and the Agent had the most 
looted repugnance to sanction the system in the new range of our 
alliances, howevei it might have tended to allay the discord [572] 
Avhieh prevailed, oi to free the paramount power from the em- 
barrassment in which its diplomatic relations had placed it, and 
from whence there was no escape without incurring the too just 
reproach of violating the conditions we had imposed Common 
decency forbade our urgmg the only plea we could in forming the 
treaty, namely, oui consideimg the prince as a mere phantom , 
and if we had been bold enough to do so, the reply would have 
been the same “ Why did you treat with a phantom ? ” while 
he would have persisted in the literal interpretation of the 
bond 

British Intervention. — There was but one way to deal with the 
perplexity — ^to fulfil the spirit of the treaty, by which public 
peace would be ensured Instructions were sent to the pnnee 
of Bundi, that there was no restraint upon Ins performing the rites 
of hospitality and kindred to the fugitive princes, but that he , 
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would be personally responsible if he permitted them to congiegate 
tioops for the purpose of hostility agamst the regent : while, at 
the same time, the commander of the British troops at Nimach ^ 
was desired to interpose a light corps on the line of Jhabua and 
Bundi, and to capture Gordhandas, dead or ahve^if he attempted 
to jom the Maharao He, however, contrived, through the in- 
tricacies of the plateau, to elude the well-arranged plan , but 
findmg that the prince of Bundi had the same determination, he 
made direct for Marwar, where bemg also denied an asylum, he 
had no alternative but to return to Delhi, and to a more striet 
surveillance This, however, may have been concerted , for soon 
after, the Maharao broke ground from Bundi, giving out a pilgiim- 
age to Biindaban , ^ and it was hoped that the tranqmllity and 
repose he would find amidst the fanes of his tutelary deity, 
^ Brajnathji, might tempt a mind prone to rehgious seclusion, to 
pass his days there While he remained at Bundi, pubhc opimon 
was not at all manifested , the distance was trifling to Kotah, 
and being with the head of lus race, the act was deemed only one 
of those hasty ebulhtions so common in those countries, and which 
would be followed by reconcihation But as soon as the prince 
moved northward, expectation bemg excited that his cause would 
meet attention elsewhere, he had letters of sympathy and con- 
dolence from every chief of the country, and the customary 
attentions to sovereignty were paid by those through whose 
States he passed, with the sole exception of that most contiguous 
to our provmees, Bharatpur The prmce of this celebrated place 
sent a deputation to the frontiei, excusmg lumself on account of 
lus age and blmdness , but the Hara prince, Icnoiving what was 
due from a Jat zemmdar, howevei favoured by the accessions 
of fortune, repelled with disdain both lus gifts and lus mis- 
sion For this haughty, though not unbecoming maintenance 
of precedent, the [373] Maharao was warned off the bounds of 
Bharatpur Having remained some time among the ‘ groves of 
Vraja,’ theie was leason to believe that the canticles of Jayadeva 
had lendered an eartlily crown a mere bauble in the eyes of the 
abdicated Haia, and that the mystical effusions of Kanliaiya and 
Radha had eradicated all remembrance of the rhapsodies of Chand, 
and the glories of the Chauhan he was accordingly left at dis- 

^ [A British cantonment in Gwahor State {/(?/, xix 105 f ) ] 

^ [In the Mathura Distiict, United Provinces of Agra and Oudh ] 
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cretion to wander where he listed As it was predicted, he soon 
felt the difference bet-ween his past and present mode of life, 
surrounded by a needy ciew in a strange land , and towards the 
middle of April he had reached Muttra, on his return from Brinda- 
ban to Kotah But his evil genius, in the shape of Gordliandas, 
had destined tins should not be , and notwithstanding the 
rigorous surveillance, or, in fact, imprisonment, which had been 
enjoined, this person found an opportunity to cany on cabals 
with natives of high rank and ollice. 

The Maharao marches on Kotah — Intrigues multiplied, and 
false hopes weie inspired thiough these impure channels, which 
were converted by his coiiupt emissaries into fountain-heads of 
political control, superseding the only authorized medium of 
communication betiv een the misgiuded prince and the paramount 
power Accoidingly, lidving collected additional troops about 
him, he commenced Ins march to Haraoti, giving out to the chiefs 
through whose dominions he passed, that he was retummg by 
the consent of the paramount power for the resumption of all his 
sovereign rights, so long in abeyance IMen with badges in his 
tram, belonging to the persons alluded to, and an agent from the 
native treasurer of DeUii, who supplied the prince Avith fimds, gave 
a colour of truth Avhicli deceived the countrj^ and produced ardent 
expressions of desire for his success As he proceeded, tins force 
increased, and he reached the Chambal, towards the close of the 
monsoon 1821, with about tliree thousand men Having crossed 
the river, he issued his summons in a language neither to be mis- 
understood nor disobeyed by a Rajput , he conjured them by their 
allegiance to jom his cause, “ that of seeking justice accordmg to 
the treaty” and the call was obeyed by every Hara of the 
coimtry Khs conduct afforded the most powerful dlustiation of 
the Rajput’s theory of fidelity, for even those closely connected 
by ties of blood and by every species of benefit, withdrew from 
the regent, to Avhom they owed everytliing, m order to jom then 
hereditary and lawful prmce, whom some had never seen, and of 
whom they loiew notlung Negotiation, and expostulation the 
most solemn and earnest on the personal dangeis he was incurring, 
were carried on, and even pubhc tranquilhty Avas hazarded, rathei 
than have recourse to the last argument, Avhieh was the less 
necessary, as imiversal peace [574] reigned around us, and the 
means of quellmg revolt were at hand. An entue month Avas 
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thus consumed but the ultimatum ^ left no means of putting 
a stop to mcreasmg disorders but that appeal which from various 
considerations had been so long delayed. 

The tried troops of the regent could not be depended on , he 

^ Letter of Maharao Kishor Smgh, accompanying counter aiticles, 
presented to Capt Tod, dated Asoj badi Panchami, or IGth September, 

‘ Camp Sliyana ’ 

(After comphments ) 

Ghand Elhan has often expressed a desire to know what were my expecta- 
tions These had been already sent to you by my wakds, Slirza Muhammad 
Ah Beg, and Lala Sahk Ram I agam send you the Schedule of Articles 
Accordmg to their purport you will act Do me justice as the representative 
of the British Government, and let the master be as master, and the servant 
as servant , this is the case everyivhere else, and is not hidden from you 
Articles, the fulfilment of which was demanded by Maharao Kishor 
Smgh, and accompan 3 Tng his letter of 16th September 

1 According to the treaty executed at Delhi, m the time of Maharao 

Ummed Smgh, I will abide 

2 I have every confidence m Nanaji Zahm Smgh , m like maimer as 

he served Maharao Ummed Smgh, so he will serve me I agree 
to his admmistration of affairs, but between Madho Smgh and 
myself suspicions and doubts exist , we can never agree , there 
fore, I will give him a jagir, there let him remam His son, 
Bapa Lai, shall remam with me, and m the same way as other 
mmisters conduct State busmess before their prmces, so shall he 
before me I, the master, he, the servant , and if as the servant 
he acts, it ivill abide from generation to generation 

3 To the English Government, and other prmcipahties, whatever 

letters are addressed shall be with my concurrence and advice 
•1 Surety for his hfe, and also for mme, must be guaranteed by the 
Enghsh Government 

5 I shall allot a jagir for Prithi Smgh (the Maharao’s brother), at 

which he will reside The estabhshments to reside with him and 
my brother Bishan Smgh shall be of my nommation Besides, 
to my kmsmen and clansmen, accordmg to their rank, I shall 
give jagirs, and they shall, accordmg to ancient usage, be in 
attendance upon me 

6 My personal or klias guards, to the amount of three thousand, with 

Bapa Lai (the regent’s grandson) shall remam m attendance 

7 The amount of the collections of the eountry shall all be deposited 

m the Kishan Bhandar (general treasury), and thence expenditure 
made 

8 The Kiladars (commandants) of all the forts shall be appomted by 

me, and the army shall be under my orders He (the regent) 
may desire the officers of Government to execute his commands, 
but it shall be with my advice and sanction 
These are the Articles I desire, they are accordmg to the rules foi 
government {rajrit) — ^Mitti Asoj Panchami, S 1878 (1822) 
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confessed it , and m tins confession, what an e\ndence is afforded 
of the natuie of his rule, and of the homage to immutable 3 usticc 
in all parts of the world ! Every corps, foreign or mdigenous, 
i\as leady to range on the side of legitimate authority against the 
hand whieh had fed and cherished them So completely did this 
feehng pervade every part of the political fabric, that the regent 
himself said, in his foreiblc manner, on his eseape from the danger, 
“ even the clothes on his back smelt of treason to him ” It was 
hoiied that “ the ivisdom vhich called aloud (even) in the streets ’ 
would not be disregarded by the veteran , that disgust at such 
marks of perfidy would make him spurn from him the odium of 
usurpation, and thus free the paiamount power from a situation 
the most painful and embarrassing Abundant opportunities 
were afforded, and hints were given that he alone could cut the 
knot, which otherwise must be severed [575J by tlie sword But 
aU was frmtless “ he stood ujion Ins bond,” and the execution 
of the treaty The iMaharao, his nominal sovereign, took the 
same giound, and even sent a copy of the treaty to the Agent, 
tauntingly aslang whether it w'as to be recognized or not All 
tlus embarrassment w'ould have been avoided, had the supple- 
mental articles been embodied in the original treaty ; then the 
literal interpretation and its spirit would not have been at variance, 
nor have afforded a pretext to reproach the paramount power 
wnth a breach of faith and justice charges winch cannot in fact 
be supported, masmuch as tlie same contracting parties, who 
executed the origmal document, amended it by tlus supplemental 
deed The dispute then resolves itself into a question of ex- 
pediency, already touched on, namely, whether we imght not 
have pro'snded better for the future, and sought out other modes 
of rew'ard for services we had acknowledged, than the mamtenance 
of two pageants of sovereignty, both acknowledged, the one de 
facio, the other de jure It was fortunate, however, that the 
magmtude of the titular prince’s pretensions placed him com- 
pletely m opposition to the othei contractmg parties, inasmuch 
as he would not abide by either the spirit or the letter of the 
treaty or its supplement, m the most modified sense His demand 
for “ a personal guard of tliiee thousand of Ins kinsmen, that he 
EQight allot estates at pleasure to his chiefs, appoint the governors 
of fortresses, and be head of the army,” w^as a virtual repudiation 
of every prmciple of the alhance , while the succession to the 
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administrative powers of the Slate, secured to the issue of the 
regent, vas made to deiiend on Ins pleasure ralliei a frail 
tenure ■nhether m Einoiic or Ra^putana 

E\cr 3 '^thing that could be done to withdiaw the infatuated 
prince fiom the Icnot of evil adMScis and fiery spiiits who daily 
flocked to his standaid, cairying with them their ovm and their 
anceslois vrongs, being ineffectual and hopeless, the troops which 
had been c.illcd upon to mamtam the treat}’- moved fornaid in 
combmation with the aiinj of the regent As the force reached 
the Kail Smd, vhieh alone di\aded the rivals for power, toirents 
of ram. vhich during sescral days svellcd it to an impassable 
flood afforded more time to tij' all that fiiendship or piudcnce 
could uige to save the J\Iaharao from the impending rum But 
all was vain , he sav the stoim, and invited its appioach with 
mingled resolution and despair, proclaiming the most submissive 
obedience to the paramount povci, and avoving a conviction of 
the good intentions and fiiendship of its rcpicscnlativc , but to 
c\cry lemonstrancc he replied, “whatvas lifcvithout lionoui , 
vhat vas a so\creign vitliout authoiit}’" ? Death, oi the full 
so\eieignt 3 of his ancestois ' ” {.370] 

The conduct of the regent was not less peiplcxiiig than that 
of the prince , for vhile he affected still to talk of fcalt}’-, “ to 
])ieservc his vlutc beard from' stain,” he placed befoic Inm the 
ample shield of the iieatj'-, although he expected that his power 
should be maintained without anj'^ active measures on his own 
jiai t for its defence a degree of irresponsibihty not foi a moment 
1o be tolerated It vas in vam he hinted at the spirit, moie than 
doubtful of his aimy , that m the moment ol conflict thej’^ might 
turn their guns against us, even this he was told ve would 
ha/aid and, it vas added, if he desired, at whatever cost, to 
picserve the power guaranteed to his famil}’-, he must act oflen- 
sivel}’- as well as defensive^ , for it vould shoitly be too late to 
talk of reconciling fealty with the pieseivation ol his power The 
vil}'- regent desired to ha\e his woik done foi him , to have all 
the beiiehi which the alliance compelled us to affoid, ’ivith none 
of the obloquy it entailed The Agent had some hope, even at 
the twellth houi, that lather than incur the oppiobrium oi the 
V orld, and the penalty denoimced against the nolation of swann- 
dharma, in comimtting to the chance of battle the lives of all those 
to whom he was protector, he would draw back and compiomise 
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his powei , but the betrayal of his half - formed designs m 
hypociitical cant adapted only for the multitude, soon dispelled 
the illusion , and though theie was a strong internal struggle, the 
love of dominion overcame every sciuple 

The combination of the troops was discussed in his presence 
and that of Ins officers , and in order that umty of action might be 
ensured, a British officer was at his request attached to Ins force ^ 

Battle of Mangrol. — ^At daybreak on the 1st of October, the 
troops moved down to the attack ® The regent’s army consisted of 
eight battalions of infantry, with thirty-two pieces of cannon and 
fourteen strong paegahs, or squadrons of horse Of these, five 
battalions, with fourteen pieces and ten squadrons, composed tbe 
advance , while the rest foimed a reserve with the regent m 
person, five hundred yards in the rear The British troops, con- 
sisting of two weak battalions and six squadrons of cavalry, with 
a light battery of horse-artillery, formed on the right of the 
regent’s force as it approximated to the Maharao’s position The 
ground over whieh tlie troops moved was an extensive plain, 
gradually shelving to a small shallow stieam, whence it again rose 
rather abruptly The Maharao’s camp was placed upon a iismg 
ground, a short distance [577] beyond the stream he left his 
tents standing, and had disposed Ins force on the margin of the 
rmilet The ‘ Royals,’ who had deserted their old master, with 
their leader, Saif Ah, were posted on the left , the Maharao with 
the elite, a band of full five hundred Kara cavaliers, upon the 
light, and the interval was filled by a tumultuous labble The 
combined force was permitted to ehoose its position, within two 
himdied yards of the foe, without the slightest demonstration of 
resistance or retreat The Agent took advantage of the pause 
to request the Biitish commander to halt the whole line, in order 
that he might make a last attempt to withdraw the infatuated 
prince and his devoted followers from the perils that confronted 
them He advaneed midway between the hues, and offeied the 
same conditions and an amnesty to all ; to conduct and replace 
the prince on the gaddi of his ancestors with honour Yet, not- 

^ Lieutenant Srjlillan, of the 5th Rogt Native Infantry, volunteered foi 
tins duty, and performed it as might have been expected from an officer 
of his gallantry and conduct 

" [The battle was fought at Mangiol, on the left bank of the Paibati 
River, about 40 miles N N E from Kotah city, on October 1, 1821 ] 
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withstanding ruin stared him in the face, he receded from none 
of his demands ; h^ insisted on the sine qua non, and would only 
re-enter Kotah surrounded by tliree thousand of his Kara kins- 
men During the quarter of an hour allowed him to deliberate 
ere the sword should be drawn, movements m position on both 
sides took place ; the Mahaiao’s chosen band, eondensmg all 
their force on the right, opposed the regent’s advance, while the 
British troops formed so in echelon as to enfilade their dense 
masses 

The time having expired, and not an iota of the pretensions 
being abated, the signal, as agreed upon, was given, and the action 
commenced by a discharge of cannon and firearms fiom the 
regent’s whole line, immediately followed by the horse-artillery 
on the right With all the gallantry that has ever distmgmshed 
the Haras, they acted as at Fatehabad and Dholpur, and charged 
the tegent’s line, when several were kiUed at the very muzzle of 
the guns, and but for the advance of three squadrons of British 
cavalry, would have turned his left flank, and probably penetrated 
to the reserve, where the regent was in person ^ Defeated in this 
design, they had no resource but a precipitate retreat from the 
unequal conflict, and the Rlaharao, suiroxmded by a gol of about 
four hundred hoise, all Haras, lus kinsmen, retired across the 
stream, and halted on the rismg ground about half a mile distant, 
while his auxiliary foot broke and dispersed in all directions The 
British troops rapidly crossed the stream, and while the infantiy 
made a movement to cut off [578] retreat from the south, two 
squadrons were commanded to charge the Maharao Determined 
not to act offensively, even in this emergency he adhered to his 
lesolution, and his band awaited in a dense mass and immovable 
attitude the troops advancmg with rapidity against them, dis- 
daimng to fly and yet too proud to yield A British officer headed 
each troop , they and those they led had been accustomed to see 
the foe fly from the shock , but they were Pindans, not Rajputs 
The band stood hke a wall of adamant , our squadrons rebounded 
from the shock, leaving two biave youths ® dead on the spot, and 

The Authoi, who placed himseh on the extieme left of the regent’s 
line, to he a check upon the dubious conduct of his troops, particularlj’- 
noted this intended movement, which was frustrated only by Major 
Kennedy’s advance 

- Lieutenants Clarke and Read, of the 4th Regt Light Cavalry 
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their gallant commander ^ was saved by a miracle, being stunned 
by a blow which drove in his casque, his lems cut, and the arm 
raised to give the coxip dc grdee, %vhen a pistol-shot from his 
oiderly levelled his assailant The •\vliole •N\as the work of an 
instant True to the determination he expressed, the Maharao, 
satisfied with repelling the charge, slowly moved off, nor vas it 
till the horsc-aitillery again closed, and poured round and grape 
into rhe dense body, that they quickened their retreat , ■while 
as three fresh squadrons had formed for the charge, they reached 
the viahhat fields, amongst the dense ciops of which they n ere lost 

Death of Pritlu Smgh. — Pnthi Singh, yoimger brother of the 
piince, impelled by that heroic spirit which is the birthright of a 
flara, and aware that Ilaraoti could no longer be a home for him 
whde hving, deteimined at least to find a grave in her soil He 
leturned, ivith about five-and-twenty followers, to certain destruc- 
tion, and ivas found in a field of Indian corn as the line advanced, 
alive, but giievously •\ioundcd lie was placed in a litter, and, 
escoited by some of Skinnei’s hoise, w^as conveyed to the camp 
Here he was sedulously attended , but medical skill was of no 
avail, and he died the next day His demeanoui Avas dignified 
and manly , he laid the blame upon destmy, expressed no amsIi 
for life, and said, looking to the tree near the tent, that “ his 
ghost Avould be satisfied in contemplating therefrom the fields of 
his forefathers ” His sivoid and ring had been taken fiom him 
by a trooper, but his dagger, pearl necklace, and other valuables, 
he gave in charge to the Agent, to iwhom he bequeathed the care 
of his son, the sole heir to the empty honours of the sovereignty 
of Kotah 

It Avas not from any auxihary soldiei that the prince receiA’^ed 
his death-AA^ound , it was inflicted by a lance, propelled Avitli 
unerrmg foice from belund, penetratmg the lungs, the point 
appealing through the chest He said it was a ieA»^engeful blOAV 
from some determined hand, as he felt the steeled point tivisted 
in the Avound to ensme its [579] being mortal Although the 
squadrons of the regent joined m the puismt, yet not a man of 
them dared to come to close quarters Avitli their enemy it aacs 
therefore supposed that some treacherous arm had mmgled AAaih 
his men, and inflicted the blow Avhicli reheved the regent from 
the chief enemy to his son and successor 

^ Major (noAT Lt -Col ) J. Bidge, C B 
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The j\raharao and ]us band were indebted for safety to the 
forest of corn, so thick, lofty, and luxuriant, that even Ins elephant 
was lost sight of This slicltcr extended to the rivulet, onljr live 
miles in advance 11111011 loiins the boundaiy of Haraoti , but it 
was deemed sufficient to diive lum out of the Kotah tcrritorv, 
where alone his presence could be dangcious The infantry and 
foreign levies, who had no moral couiagc to sustain them, fled 
for their lives, and manj’- were cut to pieces by detached troops of 
oui cavalry 

The calm, undaunted valour of the Maharao and his km could 
not fail to extort applause from those gallant minds which can 
admire the biaverj’’ of a foe, though few of those ivho had that day 
to confront them weie aware of the moral courage which sustained 
their opponents, and iihich converted their ms mcHiae into an 
almost impassable barrier 

Devotion of Two Haras. — But although the gallant conduct of 
the prince and Ins km was m keeping with the valour so often 
lecordcd m these annals, and now, alas ' almost the sole m- 
heiitance of the Haras, there uas one specimen of devotion which 
ve dare not pass over, comparable with whatever is recorded of 
the fabled traits of heroism of Greece or Rome The jiliysiograpliy 
of the country has been already described the plains, along winch 
the combined force advanced, gradually shelved to the brink of a 
rivulet whose opposite bank rose perpendiculaily, forming as it 
were the buttress to a tableland of gentle acchvity The legent’s 
battalions were advancing m columns along tlus precipitous bank, 
when their attention ivas arrested by several shots fired from an 
isolated hillock rising out of the plain across the stieam Without 
any order, but as by a simultaneous impulse, the whole hne halted, 
to gaze at two audacious individuals, who appeared determined to 
make their mound a fortress A mmute or tvu passed in mute 
surprise, when the word was given to move on , but scarcely was 
It uttered, ere several wounded from the head of the column were 
passing to the rear, and shots began to be exchanged very bnsldy, 
at least twenty in return for one But the long matchlocks of the 
two heroes told every time m our lengthened hne, wlule they 
seemed to have ‘ a charmed life,’ and the shot fell like hail around 
them innocuous, one continuing to load behind the moimd, while 
the [ 580 ] othei fiied with deadly aim At length, two twelve- 
pounders were imhmbered , and as the shot whistled round their 
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ears, both rose on tl)e ^eIy pinnacle of the mound, and made a 
profound salaam for tins compliment to their valour , which done, 
they continued to load and fire, whilst entire platoons blazed upon 
them. Although more men had suffered, an irresistible impulse 
ivas felt to save these gallant men , orders were given to cease 
filing, and the force was directed to move on, unless any two 
individuals chose to attack them manfully hand to hand. The 
■words ivere scaicely ulLeicd wdien two young Rohillas drew their 
swords, sprung down the bank, and soon cleared the space between 
them and the foemen All was deep anxiety as they mounted 
to the assault , but W’hcl her their physical frame w'as less vigorous, 
or their energies were exh.uistcd by wounds or by their peculiar 
situation, these brave defendcis fell on the mount, whence they 
disputed the march of ten battalions of iiifantrj'^ and tw'enty 
jneces of cannon ^ Thej'- wcie Haras ' But Zahm was the cloud 
w'hich intciposed between them and their fortunes , and to lemove 
it, they courted the destruction which at length overtook them 

, The entire devotion which the vassalage of ITaiaoti manifested 
for the cause of the Maharao, exemplified, as before observed, the 
nature and extent of sxvam'idliarma or fealty, which has been 
described as the essential quality of the Rapnit character , while, 
at the same time, it illustiates the severity of the regent’s yoke 
Even the chief who negotiated the treaty could not resist the 
defection (one of his sons w’as badly wounded), although he 
enjoyed estates under the regent which his hereditary rank did 
not sanction, besides being connected with him by maniage 
The Maharao gained the Paibati, which, it is said, he swam 
over He had scarcely reached the shore wdien his horse dropped 
dead from a grape-shot wound With about three hundred hoise 
he retired upon Baroda We had no vengeance to execute , Ave 
could not, therefore, consider the brave men, who abandoned their 
homes and their fanuhes from a principle of honour, in the light 
of the old enemies of our power, to be pursued and exteiminated 
They had, it is true, confronted us in the field , yet only defen- 
sively, in a cause at least morally just and seemingly sanctioned 
by authoiities wdiich they could not distrust 

Reflections on the Outbreak. — ^The pretensions so long opposed 
to the treaty were thus signally and efficiently subdued The 

^ Lieut (no-w Captain) M'JIillan and the Author weie the only officers, 
I believe, who witnessed this singular scene 
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chief instigators of the revolt were for ever reitioved, one by death, 
the other by exile ; and the pimisliment winch overtook the 
deserters from the regular [581] forces of the regent would check 
its repetition Little piepared for the reverse of that day, the 
cluefs had made no provision against it, and at our word every 
door in Rajwara would have been closed against them But it 
was not deemed a case for confiscation, or one which should 
involve m proscription a whole community, impelled to the com- 
mission of crime by a variety of circumstances which they could 
neither resist nor control, and to which the most crafty views had 
contributed ^ The Maharao’s camp being left standing, all his 
conespondence and records fell mto our hands, and developed 
such complicated intrigues, such consummate knaveiy, that he, 
and the brave men who suffered from espousing lus pretensions, 
were regarded as entitled to every commiseiation " As soon, theie- 
foie, as the futility of their pretensions was disclosed, by the veil 
being thus rudely torn from their eyes, they maiufested a deter- 
mination to submit The regent was instiucted to grant a 
complete amnesty, and to announce to the chiefs that they might 
repair to their homes without a question being put to them In 
a few weeks, all was tranquillity and peace , the cluefs and vassals 
returned to their families, who blessed the power which tempered 
punishment with clemency “ 

^ In a letter, addressed by some of the prmcipal chiefs to the regent, 
through the Agent, they did not hesitate to say they had been guided in 
the course they adopted of obeying the summons of the Maharao, by instruc- 
tions of his confidential minister 

* The native treasurer at Delhi, who conducted these mtngues, aftei 
a strict investigation was dismissed from his office , and the same fate was 
awarded to the chief Munshi of the Persian secretary’s office at the seat of 
government Regular treaties and bonds were found m the camp of the 
.Maharao, which afforded abundant condemnatory evidence agamst these 
confidential officers, who mamly produced the catastrophe we have to lecord, 
and rendered nugatory the most strenuous efforts to save the misguided 
prmce and his brave brethren 

® The Author, who had to perform the pamful duty related in this detailed 
transaction, was alternately aided and embarrassed by his knowledge of 
the past history of the Haias, and the mutual relations of all its discord- 
ant elements Perhaps, entire ignorance would have been better — a bare 
knowledge of the treaty, and the expediency of a rigid adherence thereto, 
unbiassed by sympathy, or notions of abstract justice, which has too httle 
m common with ffiplomacy But without overlookmg the colder dictates 
of duty, he determmed that the aegis of Britain should not be a shield of 
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Tlie ISIaharao continued Ins course to Natlidwara in RIewar, 
proving that the sentiment of religious abstraction alone can 


oppression, and that flic lemains of Hnra independence, ivliich cither policy 
or fear had compelltd tlic regent to respect, should not thereby be destroyed , 
and ho assumed the responsibility, a few days after the action, of proclaim- 
ing a general amnesty to the chiefs, and an invitation to each to return to 
Ills dwelling He told the regent that any proceedmg winch might render 
tins clemency nugatory, Avould not fail to dissatisfy the Government All 
instantly availed themselves of the permission , and in every pomt of view, 
morally and physically, the result was most satisfactorj% and it acted as 
a panacea for the wounds our pubhc faith compelled us to inflict Even 
in the midst of their compulsory infliction, he had many sources of gratula- 
tion apd of these ho -will give an anecdote illustrative of Rajput character 
In 1807, when the Author, then commencing Ins caieer, was windermg 
alone thiough then country, surve 3 ang their gcogiaphy, and collecting 
sciaps of their statistics, he left Sindhia battering Rahatgarh [m Sagar 
District, Cential Provmces] and with a slender guard proceeded through 
the^ wilds of Chanderi, and thence diiect vcstwarcls to trace the course of 
all the livers lymg betueen the Betwa and the Chambal In passmg 
through Haravati, Icaiing his tent standuig at Baia, he had advanced with 
the poiambulator as far as the Kali Smd, a distance of seventeen miles , 
and, leaving his people to follow at leisure, was returnmg home unattended 
at a brisk canter, when, as he passed through the town of Bamolia, a pai ty 
rushed out and made him captive, sajnng that he must visit the chief 
[582] Although much fatigued, it would have been follj’- to refuse He 
obeyed, and was conveyed to a square, in the centre of which was an elevated 
cliabiitia or platform, shaded by the sacred tree Here, sitting on carpets, 
was the chief with lus little court The Author was received most courte- 
ously The first act was to disembarrass him of Ins boots , but this, heated 
as he was, they could not effect refreshments were then put before him, 
and a Brahman brought water, ivith a ewer and basm, for his ablutions 
Although he was then but an mdiflerent Imguist, and their patois scarcely 
mtelligible to him, he passed a very happy hour, in which conversation 
never flagged The square was soon filled, and many a pair of fine black 
eyes smiled courteously upon the stranger — foi the females, to his surpnse, 
looked abroad without any fear of censure , though he was ignorant of 
their sphere in hfe The Author’s horse was lame, which the chief had 
noticed , and on rismg to go, he found one ready capaiisoned for him 
which, however, he would not accept On reachmg his tent the Author 
sent several httle articles as tokens of regard Eouiteen years after this, 
the day following the action at Mangrol, he received a letter by a messenger 
from the mother of the chief of Bamoha, who sent her blessing, and invoked 
him, by past friendship and recollections to protect her son, whose honour 
had made him jom the standard of his sovereign The Author had the 
satisfaction of repl 3 Tng that her son would be with her nearly as soon as 
the bearer of the letter The Bamoha chief, it 17111 be recollected, was the 
descendant of the chief of Aton, one of the great opponents of the regent 
%it the opening of his career 
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take the place of ambition The individuals who, for their own 
base purposes, had by misrepresentation and guile guided lum 
to luin, now deserted him , the film fell from his eyes, and he 
saw, though too late, the only position in which he could exist 
In a very short time every pretension mimical to the spmt and 
letter of the treaty, origmal and supplemental, was rehnquished , 
when, with the regent’s concurrence, a note was transmitted 
to him, containing the basis on which his return to Kotah was 
practicable A tiansciipt with his acceptance being received, a 
formal deed was diawn up, executed by the Agent and attested 
by the regent, not only defining the precise position of both 
parties, but establishing a barrier between the titular and execu- 
tive authorities, which must for ever prevent all collision of 
interests , nothing was left to chance oi cavil The grand object 
was to piovide for the safety, comfoit, and dignity of the pnnce, 
and this was done on a scale of profuse hberahty , far beyond 
what Ins father, or indeed any prince of Kotah had enjoyed, and 
incommensurate with the revenue of the State, of which it is 
about the twentieth portion The amount equals the household 
expenditure of the Rana of Udaipur, the avowed head of the 
whole Rajput race, but winch can be better afforded from the 
flourishing revenues of Kotah than the slowly improving finances 
of Mewar 

Restoration o£ the Maharao. — ^These prehmmanes being satis- 
factorily adjusted, it became important to mspire this miSgmded 
pimce with a confidence that his welfare would be as anxiously 
watched as the stipulations of the treaty whose infringement 
had cost lum so much misery He had too much reason to 
plead personal alarm as one of the causes of Ins past conduct, 
and winch tended greatly to neutralize all the endeavours to 
serve him Even on the very day that he was to leave Nath- 
dwara, on Ins return, Avhen after great efforts his mind had been 
emancipated from distrust, a final and diabolical attempt was 
made to thwart the measures for his restoration A mutilated 
wretch was made to personate Ins brother Bislian Singh, and to 
give out that he had been maimed by command [583] of the 
regent’s son, and the impostor had the audacity to come within 
a couple of nules of the Maharao , a slight resemblance to Bishan 
Singh aided the deceit, which, though promptly exposed, had 
made the impression for winch it was contrived, and it reqmred 
VOIi III 2 a 
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some slcill lo lemove it. Tlie Ranu of Udaipur no sooner lieard 
of tins last effort to defeat all the good intentions m ^liieh he 
co-operated towards the Mahaiao, to ^vhose sister he was married, 
than he had the impostor sewed and bi ought lo the eity, where 
Ins story had caused a powerful sensation IIis indiscreet indigna- 
tion foi evei destroj’-ed the clue by i\hich the jilot might have 
been umavclled , for he vas led immediately to execution, and 
all that tiaiispned was, that he was a native of the Jaipur Stale, 
and had been mutilated for some ciime Could the queslion 
have been solved, it might have afforded the means of a different 
termination of those unhappy quarrels, to which they formed a 
characteristie sequel intiigue and mistrust combined to inveigle 
ICishor Singh into attempts which jilaccd him far beyond the 
reach of reason, and the most 7c.iIous exertions to extricate him 

This last scene being o\ or the Maharao left his retreat at the 
fane of Kanliaiya, and marched across the plateau to his paternal 
domains On the last day of the j'car the regent , accompanied 
by the Agent, advanced to reconduct the piince to the capital 
The universal demonstration of satisfaction at his rctiiin was the 
most convincing testimony that any other course would have 
been erroneous On that day he once more took possession of 
the gaddi W'hich he had twice abandoned, with a resignation free 
from all asperity, or even embarrassment Feelings arising out 
of a mind accustomed to rehgious meditation, aided wdiile they 
softened the bitter momtor, adversity, and together they afforded 
the best security that any deviation from the new order of things 
would never proceed from him 

Arrangements with the Maharao — Besides the schedule of the 
personal expenditure, over which he was supreme, much of the 
State expense was to be managed under the eye of the soveieign , 
such as the chanties, and gifts on festivals and mihtary cere- 
momes The royal insigma used on all great occasions were to 
remam as heretofore at lus residence in the castle, as was the 
band at the old guardroom over the cluef portal of entrance He 
was to preside at all the mihtary or other annual festivals, attended 
by the whole retinue of the State , and the gifts on such occasions 
were to be distributed m lus name All the palaces, in and about 
the city, were at his sole disposal, and funds were set apart for 
their repairs , the gardens, lamnas, or game-preserves, and his 
personal guards, were also to be enteitamed and paid by himself 
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To maintain tins arrangement inviolate, an [584] officer of the 
paramount power was henceforth to reside at Kotah A hand- 
some stipend was settled on the minor son of the deeeased Prithi 
Singh , while, in order to prevent any umbrage to the Maharao, 
his brother Bishan Singh, whose trimming pohey had been 
offensive to the IMaharao, was removed to the family estate at 
Antha, twenty miles east of the capital, on which occasion an 
increase was spontaneously'^ made to his jagir 

The Agent remamed an entire month after this, to strengthen 
the good understanding now introduced He even effeeted a 
reconciliation between the prince and Madho Singh, when the 
formei, with gieat tact and candour, took upon himself the blame 
of all these disturbances , each gave lus hand in token of future 
amity, and the prince spontaneously embraced the man (the 
regent’s son) to whom he attnbuted all lus misery But the 
IMaharao’s comforts and dignity are now independent of control, 
and watched over by a guardian who "will demand a rigid exaction 
of every stipulation m lus favour The patriaichal Zahm was, 
or affected to be, overjoyed at this lesult, which had threatened 
to involve them all in the abyss of misery Bitter was lus self- 
condemnation at the moral blindness of his conduct, which had 
not foreseen and guarded against the storm , and severe, as well 
as merited, was the eastigation he inflicted on his successor 
“ It is for your sms, son, that I am punished,” was the conclusion 
of every such exhortation 

It will be deemed a singular fatality, that tins last conspicuous 
act in the political life of the regent should have been on the 
spot whieli exaetly sixty years before -witnessed the opening 
seene of lus eareer , for the field of Bhatwara ^ adjoined that of 
Mangrol Wliat -visions must have chased each other on this 
last memorable day, when he recalled the remembrance of the 
former ' when the same sword, wluch redeemed the independence 
of Kotah from tributary degradation to Amber, was now dia-wn 
against the grandson of that sovereign who rewarded his services 
-with the first office of the State ’ Had some prophetic Bardai 
-svithdra-wn the mantle of Bhavani, and disclosed through the 
-vista of threescore years the regent in the foreground, in all 
the panoply of mgenuous youth “ spreading his carpet ” at 

1 The battle of Bhatwara -was fought in S 1817, or A D 1761 , the action 
at Mangrol, Oct 1, A u 1821 
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to revie\\ tlic charge of the Kachln\aha cliivalry, and 
in the distant perspective tliat same being palsied, blind, and 
deciepit, lending a mingled host, m chaiacler and costume 
altogethei strange, against the "randchildicn of his prince, and 
the [585] descendants of those Haras vho nobl}’ seconded him to 
gam this reputation, vhat effect vould such a prospect have 
produced on one vhorn the mcie hooting of an ovl on the house- 
top had ‘‘ scared from his propriety ” ’ 

Soon aftci the satisfactory conclusion of these painful scenes, 
the legcnt returned to the Chhaoni, Ins fi-vcd camp, and projected 
a toui of the Stale, to allay the disorders vhich had crept in, and 
to regulate afresh the action of the State-maehmc, the construction 
of A\hich had occupied a long life, but ■tthich could not fail to be 
deranged by the complicated aaevs %\hich had ansen amongst 
those ivhose business vas to a\ork it Often, amidst these con- 
flicts, did he exclaim, vith his great prototype both in prosperity 
and sorrow, “ I\Iy kinsfolk ha\e failed, and my familiar fnends 
have forgotten me ” But Zahm had not the same resources m 
his griefs that Job had , nor could he mth him exclaim, “ If mv 
land crj against me, if I have eaten the fruits thcicof ■mthout 
money, or caused the ovners thereof to lose their h\es, let thistles 
gro-v\ instead of v heat, and cockle instead of barley ” ^ His a et 
\ngorous mind, hovc\er, soon icstoicd everj'thmg to its vonted 
prosperity , and in a few v ccks not a trace v, as left of the com- 
motions -i^liich for a 'nhilc had totally unhinged society, and 
threatened to deluge the land ■nath proscription and blood The 
prince was reseated on the throne ■\\ath far greater comforts about 
him and more certainty of stability than previous to the treaty , 
the nobles took possession of their estates vath not a blade of 
glass removed, and the ghar-hheU, the home-farms of the Regent, 
lost none of then productiveness , commerce v as unscathed, and 
public opmion, which had daied loudly to question the moral 
justice of these proceedings, was conciliated bj’’ their conclusion 
The regent sur-saved these events five years , lus attenuated 
frame was w'orn out bj'’ a spirit, %agorous to the last pulsation 
of hfe, and too stiong for the feeble cage wfneh imprisoned it = 

1 Job, chap XXXI 38 40 

® [Zalim Singb died in 1824, and was succeeded as regent bj* his s'on, 
]\Iadho Singh, who was notoriously unfit for office, and he was succeeded 
by his son, Madan Singh Slaharao Kishoi Singh 11 died in 1828, and 
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Character of Zalmi Singh. — luslory ntlcmpi to sum up, or 
institute n scnitiny mlo, tlic chnraclcr of tins extraordinary man, 
bj' ^\llat standard must ’i\c judge him ? The actions of Ins life, 
^\Iuch ]la^c furnished mattci for the sketch i\c have attempted, 
may satisfy cunosit}' , but ilic materials for a finished portrait 
lie nc\cr supplied the latent springs of those actions remained 
iiiMsible ‘•a\c to the 030 of Omniscience No human being ever 
shared the confidence of the Machia\elli of Rajasthan, ivho, from 
the first da^^n of his political existence to its close, -nhen “ four- 
score 3 ears and upwards,” could alwa3s sa3', ” iM}' secret is 013’^ 
own ” Tins single trait, throughout a troubled caicer of more 
[>86] than ordin'ir3 length, would alone stamp his character with 
originality* No cfferN csccnce of felicity’-, of success, of sympathy’’, 
which occasionally bursts from the most rugged natuie, no 
sudden transition of passion — joy. gnef, hope, even revenge — 
could tempt him to betiay his purpose That it w*as often 
fathomed, that his “ v-aulting ambition has o’erleapt itself,” and 
made him lose his object, is no more than may* be said of all who 
have indulged m “ that sin by which angels fell ” , y'ct he nev^er 
failed through a blind confidence in the instruments of liis designs 
'J'hough originally sangiunc in expectation and lieiy m tempera- 
ment, he subdued these natural defects, and could await with 
composure the due ripening of his plans , even in the hey^-day 
of y’outh he had attained this mastery' over liimself. To this 
early discipline of Ins mind he owed the many' escapes from plots 
against his life, and the di/Iiculties whicli were jicrpetually' 
besetting it increased liis natural lesourees. Theie W'as no 
artifice, not absolutely* degiading, which he woidd not condescend 
to employ' Ins natural simplicity made humility*, when nccessaiy, 
a plausible disguise , wdiile his scrupulous attention to all religious 
observances caused his mere afiirmation to be lespected The 
sobriety' of Ins demeanour gav'c weight to Ins opinions and in- 
fluenced the judgment, wliile his invariable urbanity gained 
the goodwill of Ins inferiors, and his superiors weie won by the 

was succeeded by' Ins noiihcw, Rfun Smgh II (1828-CG) Six years after 
Ins accession disputes again arose between him and his minister, Madan 
Singh, and it was resoh'ed to dismember tlic State of Kotah, and to create 
the now' principality of Jluilawar as a separate provision for the descendants 
of Zalim Smgh (IGI, xv 414, H 11 Wilson, continuation of hlill, Bist of 
British Lidia, 1840, i ol 11 , p, 424) ] 
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delicacy of his llaltcrj^ in the application of -which he -v^as an 
adept To cro-wn the -whole, there was a mysterious brevity an 
oracular sentcnliousness, in his con% crsation, -which always left 
something to the imagination of his auditor, who gave him credit 
for what he did not, as well ns what he did utter None could 
better appreciate, oi studied more to obtain, the meed of good 
opinion , and throughout his lengthened life, until the occurrences 
just described, he threw o\ci his acts of despotism and vengeance 
a veil of such consummate art, as to make them lose more than 
half their deformity ■\^lth him it must have been an axiom, 
that mankind judge superficially , and m accordance therewith, 
his first study v\as to prescr\c appearances, and never to offend 
prejudice if av^oidable hen he sequestr.itcd the States of the 
Ilara feudality, he covered the fields, by them neglected, vmUi 
crops of corn, and thereby drew a contrast fav Durable to himself 
between the effects of slotli and activnty When he usurped the 
functions of royalty', he threw a bright halo around the orb of its 
glory, overloading the gaddi vMth the trappings of grandeur, 
aware that — 

llic world lb c ti dteentd by oiii uncut , 

noi did the princes of Kotah ever appeal with such magiuficence 
as when he possessed all the attributes of roy'alty but the name 
Ev’^exy act evnneed his deep skill in the [587] knowledge of the 
human mmd and of the elements by v^lnch he v\as surrounded , 
he could circumvent the crafty IMahratta, calm or quell the 
arrogant Rajput, and extort the applause even of the Briton, who 
IS httle prone to allow merit in an Asiatic I-Ie was a depository 
of the prejudices and the pride of his countryunen, both in rehgious 
and social hfe , yet, enigmatical as it must appear, he frequently 
violated them, though the infraction was so gradual as to be 
imperceptible except to the few who watched the slow progress 
of his plans To such he appeared a compound of the most 
contradictory elements lavish and iiarsimomous, oppressing 
and protecting , with one hand besto-wung diamond aigrettes, 
with the other talang the tithe of the anchorite s v\ allet , one 
day sequestratmg estates and driving mto exile the ancient cluefs 
of the land , the next receivnng with open arms some expatriated 
noble, and supporting him in dignity and affluence, till the 
receding tide of human affairs rendered such support no longer 
requisite. 
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ZaJim Singh and Witches. — We have already mentioned Ins 
antipathy to the professors of “ the tuneful art ” , and he was as 
inveterate as Diocletian to the alchemist, regardmg the trade of 
both as ahke useless to society neither were, therefore, tolerated 
in Kotah But the enemies of the regent assert that it was from 
no dislike of tlieir merit, but from his having been the dupe of the 
one, and the object of the other’s satire (ws/i) His persecution of 
witches (daJam) was in strict conformity with the injunction m 
the Pentateuch “ Thou shall not suffer a witch to live ” (Exod 
chap xxn ver 18) But his ordeal was worse than even death 
itself handlmg balls of hot iron was deemed too shght for such 
sinners , for it was well known they had substances winch enabled 
them to do tins with impunity Throwing them into a pond of 
water was another tiial , if they sunk, they were innocent, if 
they unhappily rose to the surface, the league with the powers of 
darlmess was apparent A gram-bag of cayenne pepper tied 
over the head, if it failed to suffocate, affoided another proof of 
gmlt , though the most humane method, of rubbmg the eyes 
with a well-dried capsicum, was perhaps the most common, and 
ceitamly if they could furnish this denionstiation of their inno- 
cence, by 'Withholding tears, they imght justly be deemed witches . 
These Dalams, like the vampires of the German Baidais, are 
supposed to opeiate upon the viscera of their -victims, which 
they destroy by slow degrees -with charms and incantations, and 
hence they are called in Sind (where, as Abu-1 Fazl says, they 
abound) Jigarkhor, or ‘ hver-devourers ’ ^ One look of a Dakini 
suflices to destroy , but there are few who [588] court the title, 
at least m Kotah, though old age and eccentricity are sufficient, 
in conjunction -with superstition or bad luck, to fix the stigma 
upon mdi-viduals 

Amusements of Zalim Smgh. — Aware of the danger of relaxing, 
“ to have' done,” even when eighty-five -winters had passed over 
his head, was' never in his thoughts He loiew that a Rajput’s 
throne should be the back of his steed , and when bhndness 
overtook him, and he could no longer lead the chase on horseback, 
he was earned in lus litter to his grand hunts, which consisted 
sometimes of several thousand armed men Besides dissipating 
the ennui of lus vassals, he obtained many other objects by an 
amusement so analogous to their character , in the unmasked 

^ [At7i, u. 338 f ] 
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joyousness of the sporl, ]ie licard ihc unreserved opinions of Ins 
companions, and gained then affcclion by thus administering to 
the favouiitc pastime of the Rajput, whose hfc is otlicnsise 
monotonous When in the forest, lie ould sit down, surrounded 
by thousands, to regale on the game of the day Camels follov cd 
his tram, laden \Mth flour, sugar, spices, and huge cauldrons for 
the use of his sylvan cuisine , and amidst the hilarity of the 
moment, he -would go thiough the varied routine of government, 
attend to foicign and commercial policy, the details of his farms 
or lus army, the lepoits of his police , na5% in the very heat of 
the operations, shot flying in all directions, the ancient icgent 
might be discoveied, like our immortal Alfred or St Louis of the 
Franks, administering justice under the shade of some spieadmg 
pipal tiee , while the day so passed would 'be closed with religious 
rites, and the lecital of a nijd,hological ejiic , he found time for 
all, never appeared hurried, nor could he be taken by surpnse 
'\^^len he could no longer see to sign his own name, he had an 
autograph facsimile engraved, which was placed in the special 
care of a confidential officer, to apply when commanded. Even 
this loss of one sense was with him compensated by another, for 
long after he was stone-blind, it would have been vain to attempt 
to impose upon him in the clioice of shawls or clothes of any land, 
whose fabrics and prices he could deteimmc by the touch , and 
it IS even asseited that he could in like manner distingmsh 
colours 

His Gardens. — If, as has been truly remarked, “ that man 
deserves well of his country Avho makes a blade of grass grow 
where none grcAv before,” ^ what meiit is due to him who made 
the choicest of nature’s products flourish where grass could not 
grow, who covered the bare rock aiound lus capital with soil, 
and cultivated the exotics of Arabia, Ceylon, and the w^estern 
Archipelago , wJio translated from the Indian Apennines (the 
mountains of Malabar) the coco-nut and palmyia , and thus 
refuted the assertion that [589] these tiees could not flouiish 
remote from the influence of a marine atmosphere In his 
gardens were to be found the apples and qmnees of Kabul, pome- 
granates from the famed stock of Kagla ka bagh “ in the desert, 
oranges of every kind, scions of Agra and Sylhet, the amha of 

^ [Swift, Chilliver' s Travels Voyage to Brohdingnag ] 

® [Kagla la bagh, ‘ The Crow’s Gaiden ’] 
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Mazagon, and the chanqya-Lela,^ or golden plantain, of the Deccan, 
besides the indigenous productions of Rajputana Some of the 
wells foi iriigatmg these gardens cost in blasting the rock thirty 
thousand rupees each , he hmted to his friends that they could 
not do better than follow his example, and a hint always sufficed. 
He would have obtained a prize fiom any horticultural society 
for Ins improvement of the ivild b&r (jvjube), winch by grafting he 
increased to the size of a small apple In chemical science he 
had gamed notoriety , his itrs, or essential oils of roses, jessamine, 
ketaki, and keura,- were far supenor to any that could be pui- 
chased There was no occasion to repair to the valley of Kashmir 
to witness the fabrication of its shawls , for the looms and the 
wool of that fairy region were transferred to Kotah, and the 
Kashmirian weaver plied the shuttle under Zahm’s own eye 
But, as in the case of Ins lead-mmes, he found that this branch 
of industry did not return even sixteen annas and a half for the 
lupee,® the minimum profit at winch he fixed his remuneration , 
so that after satisfying his curiosity, he abandoned the manu- 
facture His forges for swords and firearms had a high reputation, 
and lus matchlocks rival those of Bundi, both in excellence and 
elaborate workmanship 

Wrestlmg. — ^His corps of gladiators, if we may thus designate 
the Jethis, obtained for him equal ciedit and disgrace The 
funds set apart for this recreation amounted at one time to fifty 
thousand rupees per annum , but his wrestlers surpassed in 
skiU and strength those of every other court in Rajwara, and the 
most renowned champions of other States were made “ to view 
the heavens,” ^ if they came to Kotah But in his younger days 
Zahm was not satisfied with the use of mere natuial weapons, for 
occasionally he made his Jethis fight with the baghnakh,® oi 

^ \3Iusa cJiampa, or Cliim clianipa, the finest of all plantains (Watt, 
Econ Prod ISTi) ] 

“ \Pinus odorahsstimis, the sciew-pme, used for its fibre, and “for, 
perhaps, the most characteiistic and most widely used perfume of India ” 
\ibid 188, 727) ] 

3 There are sixteen annas to the rupee oi half croivn 

* Asman dtllilana” is the phrase of the 'Fancy' in these regions for 
victory , when the vanquished is thrown upon his back and kept in that 
attitude, pfor an account of the Jetti wrestlers of the Telugu country sec 
Thurston, Castes and Tribes of Southern India, u 456 ff ] 

® See an account of this mstrument by Colonel Briggs, Transactions of 
Boyal Asiatic Society, vol ii [See Vol II p 721 ] 
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tiger-claw, when they tore off the flesh from each other [590] The 
chivalrous Ummed Singh of Bundi put a stop to this barbarity 
Returning from one of his pilgrimages from Dwarka, he passed 
through Kotah while Zahm and his court were assembled m the 
akhara (arena) where two of these stall-fed prize-fighteis were 
about to contend The presence of this brave Hara checked the 
bloody exhibition, and he boldly censured the Regent for squander- 
ing on such a woitliless crew resources which ought to cherish 
his Rajputs This might have been lost upon the Protector, 
had not the royal pilgrim, in the fervour of his indignation, 
thrown down the gauntlet to the entire assembly of Jethis. 
Putting Ins shield on the ground, he placed therein, one by one, 
the entire panoply of armour which he habitually wore in Ins 
peregrinations, namely, his matchlock and its ponderous accom- 
paniments, swoid, daggers, staff, and battleaxe, and challenged 
any individual to raise it from the gromid with a single arm 
All tried and failed , when Sriji, though full sixty years of age, 
held it out at arm’s length duiing several seconds. The Haras 
were delighted at the feat of then patriarchal cluef , wliile the 
crest-fallen Jethis hung then heads, and fiom that day lost 
ground in the favour of the regent But these were the folhes 
of his earlier days, not of the later period of his hfe he was 
then hlie an aged oak, which, though shattered and decayed, 
had survived the tempest and the desolation winch had raged 
aiound it 

The Last Years of Zahm Singh. — To conclude had he iimtated 
Diocletian, and surrendered the purple, he would have afforded 
another instance of the anomalies of the human understanding , 
that he did not do so, for the sake of his own fame and that of 
the controlhng power, as well as for the welfare of his prince, 
must be deeply lamented , the more especially as his chJian (rod) 
has descended to feeble hands He had enjoyed the essentials of 
sovereignty during threescore years, a period equal in duration 
to that of Darius the Mede , and had overcome difficulties which 
would havd appalled no ordinary minds He had vanqmshed all 
Ins eneimes, external and internal, and all his views as regarded 
Ilaraoti were accomplished 

Amongst the motives which might have ilrged the surrender 
of his power, stronger perhaps than his desire of reparation with 
heaven and Ins prince, rvas the fear of his successor’s inefficiency , 
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but this consideration unhappily was counterbalanced by the 
precocious talents of his grandson, whom he affectionately loved, 
and in whom he thought he saw himself renewed Pride also, 
that chief ingredient in his character, checked such surrender , 
he feared the world would suppose he had relinquished what he 
could no longer letain , and rum would have been preferred to 
the idea that he had been “ driven from his stool ” Able and 
artful ministers flattered the feeling so deeply rooted, and to 
crown the whole, he was supported by obligations of public faith 
contracted by a power without a rival Still, old age, dechning 
health, the desire of repose and of religious retirement, prompted 
wishes which often escaped lus bps [591] , but counteracting 
feelings intruded, and the struggle between the good and evil 
principle lasted imtil the moment had passed when abdication 
would have been honourable Had he, however, obeyed the 
impulse, his retreat would have more resembled that of the fifth 
Charles than of the Roman ICing In the shades of Nathdwara 
he would have enjoyed that repose, which Diocletian could not 
find at Salona , and embued with a better philosophy and more 
knowledge of the human heart, he would have practised what 
was taught, that “ there ought to be no intermediate change 
between the command of men and the service of God ” [592] 






BOOK XI 

PERSONAL NARRATIVE UDAIPUR TO KHERODA 


CHAPTER 1 

Udaipur, January 29, 1820 — The Personal Narrative attached 
to the second volume of this work terminated with the Author’s 
return to Udaipur, after a complete ciicuit of Marwar and Ajmer 
He remained at his headquarters at Udaipur until the 29th 
January 1820, when circumstances rendering it expedient that he 
should visit the principalities of Bundi and Kotah (which were 
placed under his political sujDerintendence), he determined not to 
neglect the opportunity it afforded of adding to his portfolio 
remarks on men and manners, in a country hitherto untrodden 
by Europeans 

Although we had not been a month in the valley of Udaipur, 
Ave V'ere all desirous to avail ourselves of the lovely weather which 
the cold season of India invariably brings, and Avhich exhilaiates 
the European avIio has languished through the hot Avinds, and the 
still more oppressive monsoon The thermometer at this time, 
Avithin the A^alley, was at the freezing point at break of day, 
ranging afterwards as high as 90°, Avhilst the sky was without a 
cloud, and its splendour at night was dazzling 

Kherofla — On the 29th we broke ground from the heights of 
Tus, marched fifteen English miles (though estimated at only six 
and a half coss), and encamped under the embankment of the 
spacious lake of Kheroda ^ Our route was over a rich and well- 
watered plain, but which had long been a stranger to the plough 
Three miles from Dabokh we crossed our own stream, the Berach, 
^ [Twenty four miles E of Udaipur city ] 
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and at the village of [593] Darauli is a small outlet from this river, 
which luns into a hollow and forms a jhil, or lake There is a 
higlily interestmg temple, dedicated to Mandeswar (Siva), on' the 
banks of tins stream, the arclntecture of which attests its anti- 
qmty It is the counterpart in miniature of a celebrated temple, 
at Chandravati, near Abu, and verifies the traditional' axiom, that 
the architectural rules of past ages were fixed on immutable 
principles 

We passed the sarai of Surajpura, a mile to the right, and got 
entan^ed in the swampy ground of Bhartewar This town, which 
belongs to the chief of Kanor, one of the sixteen gieat baions of 
Mewar, boasts a high antiqmty, and Bhai triliari, the elder brother 
of Vilaama, is its reputed founder If Ave place any faith m local 
tradition, the bells of seven hundred and fifty temples, chiefly of 
the Jain faith, once sounded within its walls, which were six miles 
in length , but few vestiges of them now remain, although there 
aie imns of some of these shrines which show they were of con- 
siderable importance Within a mile and a half of Kheroda we 
passed through ICliairsana, a large charity- village belongmg to the 
Brahmans 

IQieroda is a respectable place, having a fortress with double 
ditches, which can be filled at pleasure from the river Being 
situated on the higliroad betiveen the ancient and modern capitals, 
it was ahvays a bone of contention in the civil wars It Avas m 
the hands of RaAvat Jai Singh of LaAva, the adopted heir of 
Sangram Saktawat, one of the great leaders in the struggles of 
the year 1748 [a d 1691], an epoch as well known in Mewar as the 
1745 of Scotland Being origmally a fiscal possession, and from 
its position not to be trusted to the hands of any of the feudal 
chiefs, it Avas restored to the sovereign , though it was not Anthout 
difficulty that the never of Lawa agreed to sign the constitution 
of the 4th of May,^ and relinquish to his soveieign a stronghold 
Avhieh had been purchased Avitli the blood of his kindred 

Tribal Feuds. — The history of Kheroda would afford an ex- 
cellent illustration of the feuds of McAA'^ar In that between 
Sangram Smgh the SaktaAvat, and Bhairon Singh Chondawat, 
both of these chief clans of Mewar lost the best of their defenders 
In 1733 Sangram, then but a youth (his father, Lalji, Rawat of 

^ See treaty betAveen the Rana and Ins chiefs, Vol I p 243 [Signed 
AD 1818] 
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Sheogarh, being yet alive), look Kberoda from lus sovereign, and 
relained it six years In 17 JO llie rival clans of Deogarh, Amet, 
Kurabar, etc , under tliOu eommon bead, the chief of Salumbar, 
and ha\ong llieir acts legalized by the presence of tlie Dahipra 
minister, muted to expel the Salctawat Sangram held out four 
months , ■when he hoisted a flag of truee and agreed to capitulate, 
on [591] condition that he should be permitted to retreat im- 
molesled, ith all lus followers and effects, to Bhindar, the capital 
of the Saktaivats This condition \vas gi anted, and the heir of 
Sheogarh vas received into Bhindai Here he commenced his 
depredations, the adventures attending Inch are still the topics 
of numerous tales ’in one of lus expeditions to the estate of 
Kurabar he cained off both the cattle and the inhabitants of 
Curb Zahm Singh, the heir of Kurabai, came to the rescue, but 
■nas laid lov by the lance of Sangram To levcnge lus death, 
every Chondawat of the country assembled round the banner of 
Salumbar , the sovereign himself espoused their cause, and vath 
Ins mercenary bands of Sindis succeeded in investing Bhmdar 
During the siege Arjun of Kurabar, bent on revenge for the loss 
of lus heir, determined to surprise Sheogarh, which he effected, 
and spared neither age nor sex ^ Ivlieroda lemamed attached to 
the fisc during several years, when the Rana, -with a thoughtless- 
ness wlucli has nourished these feuds, granted it to Sardar Singh, 
the Chondawat cluef of Badesar In S 174G the Chondawats were 
m rebelhon and disgrace, and their rivals, under the chief of 
Bhindar, assembled their kindred to drive out the Smdi garrison, 
who held Klieroda for their foe Arjun of Kurabar, with the 
Sindi Koli, came to aid the garrison, and an action ensued imder 
the walls, m which Sangram slew ■with his own hand two of the 
principal subordmates of Kurabar, namely, Guman the Sakai wal, 
and Bhimji Ranawat Nevertheless, the Chondawats gained the 
day, and the Saktawats again retired on Bhindar There they 
received a remforcement sent by Zahm Singh of Kotah (who 
fostered all these disputes, trusting that eventually he should be 
able to snatch the Ijone of contention from both), and a band of 
Arabs, and with this aid they returned to the attack The 
Chondawats who, "with the auxiharies of Sind, were encamped in 
the plams of Alcola, •wiUingly accepted the challenge, but were 
defeated , Smdi Koli, leadei of the auxiliaries, was slam, and the 
^ Tlie sequel of this feud has been related, Vol I p 511, 
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foice was entirely dispersed Sangiam, who headed this and 
every assault against the iival clan, was wounded in three plaees , 
but this he aeeounted nothing, having thereby obtained the 
legard of his soveieign, and the expulsion of Ins rival from 
Kheroda, which remained attached to the fisc until the year 1758, 
when, on the payment of a fine of ten thousand rupees, the estate 
was assigned to him undei the 103 'al signature This was m the 
yeai a d. 1802, from wliieh jiciiod until 1818, when we had to 
mediate between the Rana and his chiefs, IQieioda remained a 
trophy of the supcrioi courage and tact of the Saktawats. No 
wondei that the Rawat Jai Singh of Lawa, the adopted heir of 
Sangram, vas averse to renounce IClieroda He vent so far as 
[595] to man its vails, and foibid anj’’ eommumeation with the 
servants of his sovereign the slightest pi evocation would have 
eompelled a siege and assault, in which all the Chondawats of the 
country would gladly have joined, and the old feuds might have 
been revived on the very dawn of disfranchisement from the 
yoke of the IMahrattas But what will be thought of this trans- 
action when it is stated that the lord of IClieroda was at this time 
at court the daily companion of his sovereign ' Although the 
dependants of Jai Singh would have filed on anj’^ one of his master’s 
servants who ventured to its walls, and, according to oui notions, 
he was that moment a lebel both to his prince and the paiamount 
protector, not an uncourtly phrase was ever heard, nor could it 
be discovered that the Rana and the Rawat stood in any other 
relation than as the gracious sovereign and the loyal subject 
These matters are conveniently managed all the odium of dis- 
cussion IS left to the Kamdars, or delegates of the prince and the 
chief, between whom not the least diminution of courteous 
etiquette would be observable, whilst there remained a hope of 
adjustment Asiatics do not count the moments which intervene 
between the conception and consummation of an undertalong as 
do those of colder climes In all their transactions they preserve 
more composure, which, whatever be its cause, lends an air of 
dignity to their proceedings. I have risen from discussion with 
the lespective ministers of the sovereign and chieftains regarding 
acts involving treason, in order to join the principals in an excur- 
sion on the lake, or in the tilt-yard at the palace, where they 
would be passing their opinions on the points of a horse, ivith 
mutual courtesj'^ and affability This is no unamiable feature 
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m the manneis of the East, and tends to stiengthen the tie of 
fraternity which binds togethei the fabric of Rajput policy 

Agriculture at Kheroda. — ^The agricultural economy of ICheroda, 
which discovers distinct tiaces of the patriarchal system, is not 
uithout mterest IQieioda is a tappa, or subdivision of one of 
the greater khahsa or fiscal distiicts of Mewar, and consists of 
fourteen townships, besides their hamlets It is rated at 14,500 
rupees of yearly rent, of which itself furnishes 3500 The land, 
though generally of a good quality, is of three classes, namely, 
ptwal, or watered from wells , gorma, also irrigated land, extend- 
ing three or four khefs, oi fields, around the village , and mar or 
mol, depending on the heavens alone for moisture As has been 
already stated, theie aie two harvests, namely, the unalii (from 
mlma, ‘ heat ’), oi summer -hai vest , and the s^yalu (from siia, 
‘ cold ’), the winter or autumnal [596] The share of the crown, as 
in all the ancient Hindu governments, is taken in kind, and divided 
as follows — Of the first, or unalu crop, consisting of wheat, barley, 
and gram, the produce is formed into khallas (piles oi heaps) of 
one hundred maunds each , these are subdivided into foui parts, 
of twenty-five maunds each Tlie first operation is to pi'ovide 
from one of these the scrana, or one ser on each maund, to each 
individual of the village-estabhshment namely, the Patel, or 
head-man , the Patwari, register oi accountant , the Shahnah, 
or watchman , the Balahi, oi messenger and also general herds- 
man , ^ the Katin (alias Sutar) or carpenter , the Lohar, or black- 
smith , the Kumhai, oi potter , the Dhobi, or washerman , the 
Chamar, who is shoemaker, eaiiiei, and scavenger , the Nai, or 
barber-surgeon These ten seranas, or one ser on each kliaUa, 
or two maunds and a half to each individual, swallow up one of 
the subdivisions Of the three remaining parts, one share, or 
twenty-five maunds, goes to the Raj, or sovereign, and two to 
the lyot, or cultivator, after deducting a set ana of two maunds 
for the heii -apparent, which is termed Kunwar-matka, or ‘ pot 
for the prince J An innovation of late years has been piactised 
on the portion belonging to the village, from which no less than 

1 The balahi oi balaiti js the shepherd of the oommunity, who drives 
the village flock to the common pasturage, and, besides his seiawa, has 
some triflmg reward fiom every mdividual It is his especial duty to prevent 
cattle-trespasses [For a good account of allowances to village servants and 
menials see B H Baden-Powell, The Indian Village Community, 16 fi ] 

von III 2 B 
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three seranas of one maund each are deducted, previous to sub- 
divisron amongst the ten village officers , namely, one ‘ pot for 
the prince,’ another for the Rana’s chief groom, and a third for his 
Modi, or steward of the grain department These all go to the 
government, wluch thus reahzes thirty maunds out of each 
hundred, or tliree-tenths, instead of one-fourth, according- to 
ancient usage But the viUage-estabhshment has an additional 
advantage before the gram is thrashed out , this is the larpa 
or sheaf from every bigha (a third of aii acre) of land cultivated 
to each individual , and each sheaf is reckoned to yield fiom five 
to seven sers of grain The reapers are also allowed small kiipas 
or sheaves, yielding two or three sers each , and there were various 
little larcenies permitted, under the terms of dantani and chabam, 
indicating they were allowed the use of their teeth (dant) while 
reaping so that m fact they fed (chabna, ‘ to bite or masticate ’) 
upon roasted heads of Indian corn and maize 

Of the siyalu crop, which consists of makkm, or Indian corn, 
andjuar and bajra, or millet, with the different pulses, the process 
of distribution is as follows From every khalla, or heap of one 
hundred maunds, forty are set apart for the Raj or government, 
and the rest, after deducting the seranas of the village-establish- 
ment, goes to the cultivator 

On the culture of sugar-cane, cotton, indigo, opium, tobacco, 
til or sesamum, and [597] the various dyes, there has always been 
a fixed money-rent, varymg from two to ten rupees per bigha 

Sugar-Cane Cultivation, — There is nothing so uncertain in its 
results as the cultivation of sugar-cane, which holds out a powerful 
lure for dishonesty to the collector for the crown. But it is 
asserted here that the ryot had no option, being compelled to 
cultivate, in due proportion, cane, opium, and gram, from the 
same cJiarsa ^ or well A rough estimate of the expense attending 
the culture of a chaisa, or what may be irrigated by one well, may 
not be unmterestmg Let us take, first, one bigha of cane, and 
no more can be watered with one pair of oxen, premising that 
the cane is planted in the month of Aghan, and reaped m the 
same month next year , that is, after a whole twelvemonth of 
labour 


[Properly the leather bag by means of which water is raised for irnga- 
tion ] 
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lliipocs 


Hasil, or rent . 10 

Seed of one bigh i . 20 

Gor, or stirnng up the earth wth spuds, eight times 
before reaping, sixteen men each time, at tuo annas i 

to each 10 

Tuo men at the uelJ, at four rupees each per month, for 

tucKc months 9G ^ 

Tuo oxen, feeding, etc 18 

Paring and cutting forty thousand canes, at four annas 
per thousand 10 

Placing c.tnCs in the mill, clothes to the men, besides one 
set of sugar out of everj’- maund 20 

Shares of all the village establishment , say, if the bigha 
yields fift\ maunds, of a.lpch thev are cfitifled to one- 
fifth . ‘ 40 

Wood . 2 

Hire of boilei > 0 


288 

A bigha will yield as much as ciglity maunds of sugar, - 
though fifty is esteemed a good crop , it sells at about 
four rupees per maimd, or 200 

Lea\ang tlic cultivator minus 38 

It will be observed that the grower’s whole expenses are 

charged , besides, to make up, ive must calculate from the 

labour of the same two men and cattle, the produce profit of one 
bigha of opium and four bighas of wheat and barlej’’, as follows 

Rupee'! 

Surplus profit on the opium, seven seis of opium, at four 


rupees per ser 28 

One hundred and fifty maunds of grain, of both harvests, 
of uliicli one-third to the Raj, leaves one bundled 
maunds, at one rupee each maund 100 

128 

Deduct deficiency on cane 38 

Profit left, after feeding, men and cattle, etc , etc 90 

[598] 


Sometimes, though rarely, the cane is sold standing, at four 
to five rupees the thousand , but, occasionally, the whole crop is 
lost, if the cane should unfortunately flower, when it is rooted up 
and burnt, or given to the cattle, beuig unfit for the use of man. 

^ This goes to feed the cultivator, if ho works himself 
- [The yield of coarse sugar (gur) is noav estimated at 30 oi 40 maunds 
(28t cwt ) per acre , but as much as 50 maunds (36 cwt ) has been recorded 
(Watt, Econ Frod 947) ] 
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Tlijsmaj be stij)eislifion , Ihoujih the ( iillivnlois of llit cnncinthc 
West Iiulios imy pcrlinps s.i\ llmt Ibc <lel( nor itioii of llic plant 
Mould rendiM il not moiUi the trouble of exlraetiu': the juice* 
I shall here conclude this iou;;h sketch of the acneaillural cconomj. 
of Khcioda, Mliieh um\ be taken as a fur sjiee uuen of the old 
s^slcm ihroujihout jMewnr Milh rcin.irkiu'' tiiat, nolMithstandin" 
the loMs of Manu,- inscriptions on stone, and tiadition, Mhieli 
constitute in fact the cuslomar\ law of Rajput ina, make the rent 
in kind f.ir h'^hler than wliat we ha\e just recorded, yet the 
cultnator could not fail to thrne if even this system Mere inain- 
laincd But constant MUrfare, the necessities of the juincc, Mith 
the cupiditv and ptneilv of the revenue ofheeis, h ive stiperaddcd 
vexatious pet tv demands, as Lliai-lnhar (wood and forage), and 
lihar-ginli (house-tax) , the first of which was a tax of one rupee 
annually on ev’cry bigha of land m cultivation, and the other the 
same on each house or hut inhabited Even the haul sah. or 
liicnmal (me on the he idman and the register was Icvaed by these 
again on the cultivators But besides these regular I ixcs, there 
was no end to irregular exactions of barar and (land or forced 
contributions, until, at length, the counliv became the scene of 
desolation fiom which it is onlv now emerging 

Hinta, Jannanj 80 — This was a short march of three and a 
half coss, 01 nine miles, over the same extensive jilain of rich black 
loam, or mal, whence the province of Malwa has its name “ We 
weie on hoiseback long before sunrise , the air was pure and 
mvugorating , the pcasantiy were smiling at the sight of the 
luxuriant young ciops of wheat, barley, and gram, awaie that no 
rutliless hand could now step between them and the bounties of 
Heaven Fiesh thatch, or rising walls, gave signs of the exiles’ 
leturn, wdio gieeted us, at each step of our jouiney, with blessings 
and looks of joy mingled with sadness Passed the hamlet, or 

* [The flo-neiuig of the cane is icgaidecl ns nn evil omen In India the 
cane rarely seeds , in fact, it is laicly allowed to flower (Watt, Econ Diet 
va Part n 83) ] 

" [The king may take an eighth, sixth, oi twelfth part of the crop (Manii, 
Laxus, vni 130) ] 

“ [Malwa or Malava is deiived fioin the tube of that name, but the name 
Malava-desa, ‘ land of the jMalavas,’ is not mentioned in Sanskiit literature 
before the second century n o , and the tract now know n as Malwa was 
not called bj' that name till the tenth centuiy a n , oi even later {IGI, 
xvii 100 f , BQ,x Pait i 28, Part n 311) ] 
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purwa, of Araaipiu’a, attached to ICIieroda, and to oui left the 
township of jMainar, held in sasan ^ (religious grant) by a com- 
munity of Brahmans This place alloids a fine specimen of “ the 
wisdom of ancestors ” m Mewar, where fifty thousand bighas, or 
about sixteen thousand acies of the richest crown land, have been 
given in perpetuity to these drones of society , and although 
there aie only twenty families left of this holy colony, said to have 
been planted bj^ Raja Mandhata in the Treta-yug, or silver age 
of India, yet supeistition and indolence conspire to proyent the 
resumption even of those portions which have none to cultivate 
them A “ sixty thousand [599] years’ lesidence in hell ” is 
undoubtedly no comfortable prospect, and to those who subscribe 
to the doctrine of transmigration, it must be rathei mortifying to 
pass from the puiple of loyalty into “ a worm in ordure,” one of 
the dehcate puigatories which the Rajput soul has to undergo, 
before it can expiate the offence of resuming the lands of the 
church > I was rejoiced, however, to find that some of “the sons 
of Sakta,” as they increased m numbers, in the inverse ratio of 
their possessions, deemed it better to incui all iisks than emigrate 
to foreign lands in search of bhum , and both Hmta and Dundia 
have been established on the lands of the church Desirous of 
preserving every right of every class, I imprecated on my head all 
the anathemas of the order, if the Rana should resume all beyond 
what the remnant of this family could require I proposed that 
a thousand bighas of the best land should be retained by them , 
that they should not only be furnished with cattle, seed, and 
implements of agriculture, but that there should be wells cleared 
out, or fresh ones dug for them At tins time,* however, the 
astrologer was a member of the cabinet, and bemg also physician 
in ordinary, he, as one of the order, protected his brethren of 
Menar, who, as may be supposed, were in vain called upon to 
produce the tamra-pattra, or copper-plate warrant, for these lands 

Mandhata Baja. — ^Mandhata Raja," a name immortalized in the 

^ [Sasan, land granted to Brahmans, Ascetics, Charans, and Bhats, by 
royal decree and rent-free It pays nothing but some miscellaneous taxes, 
IS mahenable, but it can be mortgaged ] 

~ [Mandhatn, son of Yuvanaswa of the race of Itshwaku, a legendary 
monarch, is said to have “ reduced the seven contmental zones under his 
dommion ” {Vishnu Put ana, 363, Dowson, Classical Diet, sv) The 
holy place Mandhata in the Nimar District, Central Provinces, is said to 
take its name from him {Gazetteer Gential Provinces, 1870, p 268) ] 
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lopographj of tlicsc regions, wai> of the Pminar tribe, anti 
sovercigii of Central India ^^hosc c.ipitnls •\\crc Dhar and Ujjam , 
and although liis period i-? uncertain, tradition uniformlj asMgns 
him priority to Yikrinndityi as hose era (fiftA-six a ears anterior 
to the Ciiristian) pros ails throughout India There arc Aairious 
spots on the Xerbudda as Inch peqjctuatc his name, cspccialh* 
nhcrc that grind stream forms one of its most considerable 
ripids Chitor, Avith all its dependencies. Avas but an appanage 
of the SQA'crcignty of Dhar m these c.irly times, nor can avc moAC 
a step AAathout discoAcring traces of their paramount SAsay in all 
these regions and in the sjiot oa er aa Inch I am now nioxang the 
antiquarj’ might Aiathout any difliculty fill his portfolio. Both 
Hinta and Dundia, the dependencies of Mainar, arc brought m 
conncMon aaiHi the name of Mandhabi aaIio jierformcd the grand 
rite of AsAAMincdha, or sacrifice of the horse, at Dundia, AAhere 
they still point out the Ai/iirf, or ‘ pit of sacrifice * Taa'O Rislus, or 
*■ holj men ' of Hmta attended Mandhita, who on the conclusion 
of the ceremony, presented them the customarA* pan or * offering ’ 
aaIucIi they rejected : but on taking IcaA'c, the Raja delicately 
contriAcd to introduce into the bira of pan, a grant for the lands 
of I\Iamar. The gift, though unsolicited aaos fatal to their 
sanctity, and the miracles aaIucIi they had hitherto [GOOJ been 
permitted to form, ceased A\alh the possession of 3Iammon. 
Would the reader Avish to IiaAc an instance of these miracles ^ 
.Vfter their usual mamfold ablutions, and AA-nnging the moisture 
of their dhoii or garment, they Avould fling it into the air. AAhere it 
remained suspended oa er their head as a protection against the 
sun's rays On the loss of tlieir poAAcr, these saints became tillers 
of the ground Their descendants hold the lands of ^lainar and 
are spread OA-er this tract, named Bara Chaubisa ‘ the great 
tAventy-four ’ ' 

We also passed m this morning's marcli the Anllage of Balimama, 
liaA’ing a noble piece of Avatcr maintained by a strong embank- 
ment of masonry Xo less than four thousand bighas are attached 
It was fiscal land, but had been usurped during the troubles and 
being nearlA- depopulated, had escaped obserA-ation. At tbis 
moment it is m the hands of 3Ioti Pasban/ the faA'Ourite hand- 

^ [Pasban means ‘a watcher’ Dr Tessitori writes thit the proj'er 
form of the word is PasA*m or Pasvani, a term apphed to the confidentiil 
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maid of “ the Sun of the Hindus ” This ‘ Pearl ’ (moh) pretends 
to have obtained it as a mortgage, but it would be difficult to 
show a lawful mortgager Near the viUage of Bansera, on the 
estate of Fateh Singh, brother of Bhindar, we passed a seura or 
sula, a pillar or land-mark, having a grant of land inscribed 
thereon with the usual denunciations, attested by an image of the 
sacred cow, engraved in slight relief, as vatness to the mteption 
of the donor 

Hinta was a place of some consequence in the civil wars, and 
m S 1808 (a d 1752) formed the appanage of one of the Babas, 
or infants of the court, of the Maharaja Sawant Smgh It now 
belongs to a subordinate Saktawat, and was the subject of con- 
siderable discussion in the treaty of resumption of the 4th of May 
1818, between the Rana and his chiefs 

It was the scene of a gallant exploit in S 1812, when ten 
thousand Mahrattas, led by Satwa, invaded Mewar Raj Singh, 
of the Jhala tribe, the chief of Sadri,^ and descendant of the hero 
who rescued that first of Rajput princes, Rana Partap, had reached 
the town of Hmta m his passage from court to Sadri, when he 
received intelhgence that the enemy was at Salera, only tliree 
miles distant He was recommended to make a slight detour 
and go by Bhindar , but having no reason for apprehension, he 
rejected the advice, and proceeded on his way Pie had not 
travelled half-a-imle, when they fell m with the marauders, who 
looked upon his small but weU-mounted band as legitimate prey 
But, in spite of the odds, they preferred death to the surrender 
of their eqmpments, and an action ensued, m which the Raj, after 
perfornung miracles of valour, regained the fort, with eight only 
of his three hundred and fifty retainers The news reachmg 
Kushal Smgh, the chief of Bhindar, who, besides the [601] sufficient 
motive of Rajputi, or ‘ cluvalry,’ was impelled by friendship and 
matrimonial connexion, he assembled a trusty band, and marched 
to rescue his friend from captivity and his estate from mortgage 
for his ransom This little phalanx amoimted only to five hundred 
men, aU Saktawats, and of whom tliree-fourths were on foot 


domestics of a chief, and it is often, as in this case, synonymous with 
‘ favourite ’ It denotes no particular caste, but is commonly apphed to 
a slave favourite or concubme ] 

^ [Ban Sadri, about 40 miles S S E of Udaipui city ] 
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They advanced in a compact mass, with lighted matches, the 
cavaliers on either flank, with Knshal at their head, denouncing 
death to the man who quitted his ranks, or fiicd a shot without 
orders They were soon sui rounded by the cloud of Mahratta 
horse , but lesolvc Avas too manifesl m the intrepid band even 
for numbers to provoke the strife They thus passed over the 
immense plain between Bhindar and Ilmta, the gates of Avliich 
they had almost reached, when, as if ashamed at seeing their 
prey thus snatched from then grasp, the v ord was given, “ Bm chhi 
de ' ” and a forest of IMahiatta lances, each twelve feet long, 
bristled against the SaktaAvats Knshal called a halt, AA'heeled his 
cavaliers to the rear, and alloAA’’ed the foe to come AAathm pistol- 
shot, Avhen a well-diiected Amlley checked their impetuosity, and 
thrcAv them into disorder The little band of cavalry seized the 
moment and charged m their turn, gaA^e time to load again, and 
returned to their post to alloAv a second A’^olley The gate Avas 
gained, and the Sadii cluef rccciA^ed into the ranks of deliA’^erers 
Elated AA’itli success, the Maharaja promptly determined rather 
to fight his Avay back than coop himself up in Hinta, and be 
staived into surrender , all seconded the resolution of their chief, 
and Avith little comparatiA'C loss they legamed Bhindai Tins 
exploit IS universally knoAAOi, and related Avitli exultation, as one 
of the many brflhant deeds of “ the sons of Sakta,” of AA'hom the 
Maharaja Kushal Singh AA'as conspicuous for AA'orth, as Avell as 
gallantry. 

Morwan,^ January 31 — ^The last day of January (AA'ith the 
thermometer 50° at daybreak) brought us to the limits of McAA'ar 
I could not look on its rich alienated lands Avithout the deepest 
regret, or see the birthright of its chieftains devolve on the mean 
Maliratta or ruthless Pathan, Avithout a kindling of the spurt 
tOAvards the heroes of past days, in spite of the A’^exations their 
less worthy descendants occasion me , less AA-^orthy, yet not worth- 
less, for having left my cares behind me with the court, AAdiere the 
stubbornness of some, the Amices and intrigues of others, and the 
apathy of aU, have deeply injured my health There is some- 
tlung magical in absence , it throAvs a deceitful medium betAAmen 
us and the objects we have quitted, Avhich exaggerates their 
amiable qualities, and curtails the proportions of their Auces. I 

^ [Not found m Major Erskine’s or other official maps in the Author’s 
map “ Mhorun ”] 
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look upon Mewar as the land of my adoption, and, linked with all 
the associations of my early hopes and [602] their actual realiza- 
tion, I feel inclined to exclaim with reference to her and her 
unmanageable children, 

Mewar, -with all thy faults, I love thee still 

The virtues owe an immense debt to the piesent feudal nobility, 
not only of Mewar but of Rajputana, and it is to be hoped that 
the rising generation wiU pay to it what has been withheld by the 
past , that energy and temperance will supeisede opium and the 
juice of the mahua,^ and riding in the ring, replace the siesta, and 
the tabor {tahla) and lute I endeavoured to banish some of these 
incentives to degeneracy , nor is there a young clueftain, from 
the heir-apparent to the tlirone to the aspirant to a slan of land 
(when opportunity was granted), from whom I have not exacted a 
promise, never to touch that debasing diug, opium Some may 
break this pledge, but many will keep it , especially those whose 
nunority I protected against court -faction and avarice such a 
one as Arjun Singh, the young chief of Basai, of the Sangawat 
branch of the Chondawat clan His grandfather (for his father 
was dead) had maintained the old castle and estate, placed on 
the elevated Uparmal, against all attempts of the Mahrattas, but 
had mcurred the hatred of Bhim Singh of Salumbar, the head of 
his clan, who in S 1846 dispossessed him, and installed a junior 
branch in the barony of Basai But the energetic Takht Singh 
regained his lost rights, and maintained them, until civil bioils 
and foreign foes alike disappeared, on their connexion with the 
British in 1818 Then the veteran chief, with his grandson, 
repaired to court, to unite in the general homage to their prince 
with the assembled chiefs of Mewar But poverty and the 
remembrance of old feuds combined to dispossess the youth, and 
the amount of fine (ten thousand rupees) had actually been fixed 
for the installation of the interloper, who was supported by aU the 
influence of the chief of Salumbar This fiist noble of Mewar tried 
to avad Inmself of my friendship to uphold the cause of his 
protege, Barad Singh, whom he often brought me to visit, as did 
old Takhta his grandson Both were of the same age, thirteen , 
the aspirant to Basai, fair and stout, but heavy m his looks , 

^ {Bassia lahfolia, from the petals of which a coarse kmd of spirits is 
made (Watt, C'oiraire Prod 116 ff , Y\Aq, Hobson- Jobson, 2nd. ed 574f)] 
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while the possessor, Arjun, was spare, dark, and beaming with 
intelligence IMcnt and justice on one side , stupidity and powder 
on the other But there Avcre duties to be performed , and the old 
Thakur’s appeal was not heard m vain “ Swamidharma and 
this ” (putting his hand to his sword), said the aged chief, “ have 
hitherto prcseivcd our lights , now', the cause of [003] the child 
IS m his sovereign's hands and yours , but here money buys 
justice, and right yields to f.ivoiu ” Tlic liana, though he had 
assented to the views of Salumbar, left the case to my adjudica- 
tion I called both parties before me, and in their presence, 
from their respective statements, sketched the genealogical tree, 
exhibiting in the remote blanches the stripling’s competitors, 
w'hich I showed to the Rana Ever pi one to do right w'hen not 
swayed by faclion, he confirmed Arjun's patent, which he had 
given him three years previously, and girt him w’lth the sword 
of investiture This contest for his birthright was of great 
advantage to the youth , for his grandfather w’as selected to 
command the quotas for tlie defence of the frontier fortress of 
Jaha/pur, a duty which he well performed , and his grandson 
accompanied him and w as often left in command while he looked 
after the estate Both came to visit me at Chitor. Arjun was 
grcatl}’- improved during his tw o years’ absence from the paternal 
abode, and promises to do honour to the clan he belongs to 
Amongst many questions, I asked “ If he had yet taken to his 
amal ? ” to wluch he energetically replied, “ Mj' fortunes wall be 
cracked indeed, if ever I forget any injunction of yours ” 

But a truce to digression the whole village Panchayat has 
been w aiting this half hour under the spreading bar ^ tree, to 
tell me, in the language of homely truth, hhush ham Compam 
sahib hepartap sc, that “ by the auspices of Sir Company they aie 
happy , and that they hope I may live a thousand years ” 

I must, therefore, suspend my narrative, wlulst I patiently 
listen till midnight to dismal tales of sterile fields, exhausted 
fimds, exiles unieturned, and the depredations of the wild moun- 
tain Bhil [604] 


^ [The banyan, Jicns tndita ] 
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CHAPTER 2 

The Chief of IBnta. — I was not deceived , it is now midnight, 
but, late as it is, I will introduce to the readers a few of my 
visitors The chief of Hinta, who was absent at his patrimonial 
estate of Kun, on the hills of Chappan,^ sent his brother and lus 
homme d'affaires to make his compliments to me, and express his 
regret that he could not offer them personally at Hinta, which he 
said was “ my OAvn to^vnship ” This was not mere customary 
civility. Hmta had been taken by the Saktawats soon after 
the commencement of the civil wars of S 1824, winch was "Within 
the period (A n 1766) fixed by the general arrangements of the 
4th of May 1818, for restitution , and it was impossible, without 
departing from the principle on which they were based, that the 
chief should retain it, though he could plead the prescriptive right 
of half-a-century 

The discussions regarding Hinta were consequently very warm 
the renunciation of ten valuable townships by the Maharaja 
Zorawar Singh of Bhmdar, the head of the Saktav/at clans, did 
not annoy the Bhmdar chief so much as his failure to retain 
Hinta as one of his mmor feuds nay, the surrender of Arja, the 
price of blood, a far more important castle and domam, by his 
OAvn brother Fateh Singh (the original acqmsition of which sealed 
the conclusion of a long-standing feud), excited less irritation than 
the demand that Hmta should revert to the fisc “ It is the key 
of Bhmdar,” said the head of the clan “ It was a SaktaAvat 
allotment from the first,” exclaimed his brother “ The RanaAA^at 
Avas an mterloper,” cried another “ It is my bapota, the abode 
of my fathers,” was the more feeling expression of the oceupant 
It Avas no hght task to deal with such arguments , espeeially Avhen 
an appeal to the dictates of reason and justice Avas thwarted by 
the stronger impulse of self-interest But m a matter mvolving 
so important a stipulation of the treaty, winch lequired “ that 
all fiscal possessions which, since S 1822 (a d 1766), the com- 
mencement of the civil Avars, had, by whatcA^ei means, passed 
from the Rana to the chieftains, should be reclaimed,” firmness 
Avas essential to the success of a measure on which [605] depended 

1 [Part of the water-shed of Cential India, dividing the drainage into 
the 33ay of Bengal fiom that of the Gulf of Cambay ] 
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the resloiation of oidcr TJic Saklfmats beljavcd nol>Iy, and 
AMth a pinely patriotic spiiit tlnonghout the scene, Avhen almost 
all had to lehnquish impoitant possessions The issue A\as, that 
' Ilinta, with its domain, after remaining tA\clve months incor- 
porated A\ith the hsc, Avas icslored to ZoiaAvai, but eui tailed of 
Dundia and its tAAchc hundred acres, Avhich, though united to 
Hint a, Avas a distinct toAvnship m the old records Having paid 
ten thousand lupces as the fine of relief, the chief A\as giit AAitli the 
SAVord, and re-cslabhshcd in his hapola, to the great joy of the 
A\hole clan 

Ilinta IS burdened A\ith the service of fourteen hoise and 
foiuteen foot, its rclJt, or nominal a. due, in the palta-hahi, or 
‘ record of fiefs,’ being scacii thousand rupees , but, in considera- 
tion of the impoA’ciished condition of his estate, the chief A\as 
only called on to furnish fiA'C horse and eight foot The present 
possessoi of Ilinta is an adoption from the chieftainship of Kun , 
but, contrary to cst.ibhshed usage, he holds both Ilinta and Kun, 
his patent fief, Avheicby he has a complcK character, and conflict- 
ing duties to fulfil As clncf of Kun, he belongs to the third class 
of nobles, stjled gol, and is subject to constant personal attend- 
ance on the Rana , as lord of Ilinta, too, he has to furnish a quota 
to seiA’’c “ at home or abroad ’ ” Being compelled to appear at 
court in pci son, his quota for Ilinta A\as placed under the charge 
of iMan Singh (another of the SaktaAvat sub-Aassalage), and A\as 
sent to the thana of little Sadri, on the Malva frontiei, to guaid 
it fioin the depredations of the forester Bhil But I AAas com- 
missioned by the Rana to reprimand the icpresentatiA'c of Hinta, 
and to threaten him AA’itli the rc-scqucstiation of the estate, if 
he did not better perform the sciAuce for aaIucIi he held it In 
consequence of this remonstrance, I became acquainted amUi a 
long tale of Avoe , and Man Singh’s vindication from a failure of 
duty Avill introduce a topic Avorthy of notice connected AAitli the 
feudal system of McAvar, namely, the subdmsion of fiefs 

Man Singh SaktaAvat is a younger bianch of the LaAAa family, 
and one of the infants A\dio escaped the massacre of Sheogarh, Avhen 
Lalji RaAvat and tAvo generations Aveie cut off to aA’^enge the feud 
AAuth Kurabar In order, hoAvever, to'understand the claims of ]\Ian 
Singh, Ave must go back to the period Avhen Lalji RaAA^at Avas lord 
of Nethara, Avlnch, for some offence, or thiough some court- 
mtrigue, Avas resumed, and bestoAved on one of the riA^al clan of 
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Chonda^>ial a joun'ror biancli of llir Bnnsi fnmilj (one 

of the ‘■('inor sul)(]ivi‘-ions of BImulnr), Lnlji amis but slenderlj' 
jjrovidtd for in the fsimiK allotmcul (fja() On losing Ncthnin, 
lie rojinired (o Dungirpui, nhosc Hawnl gn\o him n giant of 
ShcogJirli. an 'ilniosi inaccesmhlc fort on the fOOn] boidcis of tlic 
li\o countries Thus coniptlled, throiigli faction, to seek sub- 
sistence out of his nati\e sod, Lalji renounced his lojalf}', and 
Mitli Ills sons, non Barv. alias or ‘ outlaws,* icsohcd to prev upon 
Meuar 'I'lics non looked to Bliindnr, the head of their elan, as 
tlicir loid. and joined him m opposing their late so\crcign in the 
(hid le vMiig blackmail from the estates of their mills , or. nhen 
the mnuence of the latter sunk at c’ourl. and nas supiilanted by 
the elan of Saktanat, T>alji poised his lance m the Ir.im of his 
( hief ill defence of the throne Thus passed his life, a chequered 
course of .iltcrnatc lo\all\ and treason, until its tiagieal close at 
Sheogarh • 

S.ingr im .Singh the e Ide st son of Lnlp,* nitli his infant nephens, 
.lai Smgli and Xahar (who nas absent), escajied the a^engc^’s 
«uord. undi'r nliieli peristual his father, inolhei. both biolhcrs, 
.ui<! dl ii's own thddren, at one fell swoop ' Sangraiii succeeded 
to the possession of .Shcogirh, and to the feuds of his familj' His 
nephew, \nung Xahar, joined in all his enterprises, from the 
tlefence of Khcroda to the escalade and cajilure of the castle of 
Law.i, 111 which he maintained himself until the Rana not only 
jiardoncd him, but ga\e him precedence above his enemies m his 
own councils 

Lawn was wrested In, Sangram Singh Saktawat from Sangiam 
Singh the Dudia, an aneient tube, but like manv othcis little 
known, until the meielent we are about to relate g.ive it a 
momentary glc.im of splendour, and afforded the baid an ojipoi- 
tuniLv to cmbla/on its fame ujion Jus page Even in these legions, 
so full of strange \ieissiludcs, the sueklen use of the Dudia is a 
favourite topic of the traditional iriiise of Mewar 


> fcce Vol I j) r>12 
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The Dudia Clan. — Chandrabhan was the father of this meteor 
of the da}’- , his sole wealth consisted of a team of oxen, with 
which he tilled a few bighas bf land at the base of Naharamagra, 
the ‘ tiger mount,’ where the Rana had a ramna or preserve, for 
the royal sport of tiger-huntmg It was duiing the autumnal 
harvest, when the Dudia had finished his day’s work, having 
put up the last rick of maklcat (Indian com), as he was driving 
home the companions of lus toil, a voice hailed him from the 
wood He answered, and advanced to the spot whence it issued, 
where he found a stranger, evidently of rank, with his horse pant- 
ing for breath After inquiring his tribe, and [607] being told 
“ Rajput,” the stranger begged a little water, which was supplied, 
along with two coarse cakes of makkai, and a little chana-ka-dal, 
pulse cooked with ghi, or clarified butter, which the honest 
Dudia took out of a cloth not over clean Having performed all 
the other duties which hospitality requires, the Dudia made his 
salaam, and was about to depart, when a tram of horsemen coming 
m sight, he paused to look at them All went up to the stranger , 
and, from the profound respect paid to him, he found that he had 
entertained no common guest 

It was in fact his sovereign, the Rana Jagat Singh, who 
delighted in the chase, and having that day been bewildered in 
the intricacies of Naharamagra, had stumbled on the Dudia carle 
The latter expressed neither surprise nor delight when introduced 
to the Rana, and replied to all lus questions with the frankness 
that grows out of the sentiment of honest pride and independence, 
which never abandons a Rajput, whatever be his condition ^ 
The Rana was so much pleased wth his rustic host, that he com- 
manded a led horse to be brought forth, and desired the Dudia 
would accompany him to Udaipur, only ten miles distant ‘ The 
locket of the moon ’ ® (Chandrabhan), in his peasant’s garb, 
bestrode the noble charger with as much ease as if it were habitual 
to him The next day the Dudia was conducted to the 
Presence, and invested -with a dress which had been worn by lus 

1 In my days of inexperience, when travelhng through countries un- 
known, and desirous to take the first peasant I found as a guide, I have been 
amused by his announomg to me, before a question was put, “I am a Rajput,” 
as if in anticipation of the demand and a passport to respect, hterally, 
“ I am of royal descent ” a reflection which lends an air of dignity to all 
his actions, and distinguishes him from every other class 

" Light of the Moon ’ a rocket is ban ] 
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sovereign (a distinguished mark of royal favoui), accompanied 
vatli the moie solid revard of the giant of Kiiwaiia and its lands 
in perpetuity 

Chandrabhan and his benefactor died about the same time 
liana Raj had succeeded to the throne Of IMcwar, and Sardai 
Singh, son of Chandrabhan, did peisonal seivice for the lands of 
Kuvaria It vas a source of daily amusement for the prince 
and his youthful associates to plunge into the fountain at the 
Saheli-ki-bari,^ a villa about tvo miles from the capital, on which 
occasions rcser\^e vas banished, and they gave themselves up 
to unrestrained mirth The young Dudia had some peculiarities, 
which made him a butt for their wit The following incident 
will show the character of these princclj’’ pastimes It was one 
day remarked, that wlien refreshing in the Kund, or reservoir, 
Sardar Singh did not lay aside his turban, which provoked a 
suspicion that he liad no hair The Rana, impatient to get a 
peep at the bare head of [608] the son of Chandrabhan, proposed 
that they should push eaeh other into the water The sport 
began, and the Dudia’s turban falling off, disclosed the sad truth 
The jest, however, was not relished by Sardar , and he tartly 
replied, m answer to his sovereign’s question, “ what had become 
of Ins hair ? ” that “ he had lost it in Ins service, in a former 
birth, as Chela,= by carrjnng -wood upon his head to feed the 
flame, when Ins sovereign, as a jogi, or ascetic, pcrfoimed penance 
{tapasya) m the lulls of Badarinath ” The prince felt that he had 
violated decorum , but the reply was pregnant with saicasm, 
and Ins dignity must be maintained “ Sardar must bring proof 
of Ins assertion, or punishment awaits him,” was the rejoinder 
The young chief, in the same lofty tone, offered the evidence of 
the Deota (divinity) of the temple of Kuwaria This vas a 
witness whose testimony could not be impugned, and he had 
leave to bring it forward 

At the village of Gopalpur, attached to his estate of Kuwaria, 
was a temple of the Bagrawats, a tribe little known, having 
a shrine of their divinity, who was pei sonified by an image 

^ ‘The nymphs’ parterre’, for the ban is moie a flower-garden tlian 
one of indiscnminato culture 

" Chela IS a phrase which includes servitude or domestic slavery but 
imphes, at the same time, treatment as a cluld of the family Heie it 
denotes that of a servant or disciple 
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'vMlh a lisrer'*; (bagh) licad ' ‘ lie itnoked liis supporJ on Ihis 

occasion iihcn the Dcota threw him the flower* m Ins hand 
>nd desired him to eariw* il to Ins •>o\ercign He did so and 
tlie Rana s fiilli was too sp-eat to dispute the miracle '\Miat 
honours could sufllce for (he man who had performed the most 
meritorious stnice to hi- prince m former transnuerations I 
Mmig ask ' w IS ihe^si^u of irrace ind f n our S ingram's request 
was governed b\ moderation , it was for Law a and its lands, 
which adjoined his e-lale at Kuwarn 

The Rana heiug \et a minor, and the queen-mother at the 
head of affairs he h i-tened to her to he released from the debt 
of gratitude Rut Liwa, unluckih'. was held by herself* and 
although she wars not heretic enough to doubt the miraculous 
tile she thought tin Dudn might hive selected any other land 
but hci*- and tcslil\ replied to her son s requesL tint he might 
gi\e him 'Vfewar if he chose ' Displeased at this unaccommodat- 
ing tone the jirince quickly rejoined. “ Mewar sfuill be lus, then 
The word of a prince i> sacred he sent for Sangraiji, and thus 
iddrcsscd him . “ I gne von Mew'w for the space of three days ; 
make tiie best use of \our time mv arscnils mv armouries, mv 
trcasur\ m\ stables mv throne and its ministers are at your 
command.** ’ The lemjiorarv Rana availed hinwclf of this large 
[00^] power, and coinesed to his estate whatever he had a mind 
to During the abdication Sardar held his court though he 
had too much tact actuallv to press the cushion of his master 
but seated himself on one snje of the \*acant throne attended bj* 
alt the nobles fully impressed wath the sanctita* of the indnadual 
who had attained such distinction On the third dav the queen- 
mother sent her sou the patent for Lawai and on the fourth the 
Dudi 1 surrendered the sceptre 

With the wealth thus acquired he erected a castle m his 
domain of Lawn, on which he expended nine lakhs of rupees 
about £100 000 He formed a lake : and a single boon or reservoir 
in the fort cost another lakh. He built a splendid palace whose 

^ [The t me form of the clan name is Bigrawat (Cai - 's Itcpori, Bajpatana. 
1?1I 1 2o6) which c'.n hive no connexion with baah, ‘a tiger’ It is 
probibly derived from tae Bagar waste in Hissar District ] 

- Tnit sculptured from the stone is meant. 

® [For temponrv kinsrs see Frarer, Goldai Bow'h, Srd ed Part ix 151, 
403 fj 
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chma and mirror-halls are still the theme of encomium These 
were greatly defaced by an explosion of a powder-magazine, 
winch threw do'wn half the fortress that had taken twenty years 
to complete , and though it underwent considerable repairs, ft 
lost much of its splendoui, winch the guns of Holkar aided to 
diminish but the castle of Lawa is still one of the finest in 
Mewar Sardai Singh had also a grant of one of the royal mahalls 
01 palaces of Udaipur, elected on the margn of the lake, after 
the model of the Jagmandir ^ Although it now belongs to the 
chief of Amet, it is only recognized as the Dudia-ka-mahall , but 
its halls are the dwelling of the bat and the owl , the bar ® has 
taken root in its light, airy porticoes, and its walls have every 
direction but the perpendieular Sardar lived twenty years 
after the erection of Lawa , he died in S 1838 (a d 1782), leavmg 
one son, the heir of his honours and estates Throughout _his 
long life he lost no portion of the respect paid to his early years , 
but with him the name of Dudia again sunk into obscurity, or 
lived but as a memento of the instability of fortune It was 
tins son who, when driven from Lawa by Sangram Singh Saktawat, 
had no place of shelter, and died m indigence and obscurity His 
son (grandson of Sardar, and great-grandson of the ‘ rocket of the 
moon ’) IS now patronized by the heir-apparent, Prince Jawan 
Singh, and receives a' daily allowance, but has not a foot of land 

Sangram, the Saktawat, had a regular sanad for the fief of 
Lawa, which was rated at twenty-three thousand rupees of 
annual rent, while Kuwaria has reverted to the fisc The lake of 
Lawa, which irrigates some thousand acres of rice-land, alone 
renders it one of the most desirable of the secondary estates of 
Mewar Sangram’s children being all murdered in the feud of 
Sheogarh, he was succeeded by Jai Singh (son [610] of Sheo Singh, 
his second brother), who was received as kaula, or son of adoption, 
by all the retamers of Lawa While Sangram Singh lived, no 
subdivision of allotments took place , all, to use the words of 
Man Singh, “ ate out of one dish ” , and his own father Nahar, 
who had aided m the enterprise, having by a similar coup de mam 
secured the estate of Banwal for himself, no necessity for such 
partition existed But Banwal belongmg to the fisc, to which it 
reverted on the restoration of order m a d 1818, young Man 

^ [One of the island palaces, built by Rana Jagat Singh (a d 1628-52) ] 

2 [The banyan, ficiis xnixca ] 

2 C 
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liad no alternative but to turn round on Jai Smgli, the adopted 
hen of Sangiam, and demand his hal, or share of the lands of 
Lawa, in viitue of the right of joint acquisition, and as a younger 
brother. Jai Singh lefused; but custom prevailed, and the 
village of Jethpura, of fifteen hundred rupees’ annual levenue, 
was bestowed upon the son of Nahar Singh .So long as Man 
Singh performed his duties to his chief, his shaie of Lava was 
iiresumable and inalienable hence the stubborn tenacity of the 
chiefs of their sh.ue in the patrimonial acres, even vhen holding 
largely, but separately, of the crorni, since of the latter, caprice 
or intrigue may dcpri\e them , but their ovn misconduct alone 
can forfeit then bapofn The simple deed of conveyance vill 
better establish this point ' 

“ Maharao Sri .Tai Singh, plighting his faith {hachanmia) 

“ At this time, Brother i\Ian Singh, I bestow upon thee, of my 
OAvn free will, the village and lands of Jethpura This donative 
shall not look to ranrlcas supiit, huptd ^ your issue shall enjoy 
them Of this intention I call the four-armed divinity (Chatur- 
bhuj) = as witness You are my ovn child (chhora) wherever 
and whenever I order, you vail do my service if you fail, the 
fault be on your own head ” 

Case of Man Singh — ^^’^^^ether iVIan Singh failed in his duty to 
his superioi, or otherwise, Jethpura was rfesumed , and ha\ang 
in vain endeavoured to obtain justice through the nunisters, he 
came to me to solicit attention to his case With the lesumption 
of lOieioda, Ins brother, the chief of LaAva, lost half his nominal 
income , and it may therefore be conjectured he would not be 
slow to listen to any charge against Man, by Avhich he might 
get back his allotment On my departure for iMarwar, in August 
1820, he had written to me to say that Jai Singh had summoned 
him to evacuate Jethpura In my reply, I said it was a matter 
for the Rana alone to decide He accordingly went to court, and 
failmg there, followed me , but, as at my desire he had been 
appointed to head the quotas on the Sadri frontier, and had 
performed this duty very negligently, I [611] received him coolly , 

1 Ranrl a is a pliiase embracing mental or physical mfirmity [meamng 
‘ a blockhead,’ ‘ a nmny,’ from rand, ranr, ‘ a widow,’ a term of con- 
tempt] , here strengthened by the words which foUow Snput means 
‘ worthy,’ or ‘ good issue ’ (putra), as biipvt, the reverse, ‘ bad or incom- 
petent issue ’ 

2 [Vishnu ] 
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this, however, only gave additional eagerness to his defence, as 
he assigned strong personal reasons for tlie neglect But the 
son of ‘ the tigei ’ (Nahar Singh) shall speak for himself. Let 
the reader imagine a young man of twenty-five, above six feet 
high, of an athletic figure and chivalrous demeanour, liis expression 
at once modest and independent, with those indispensable append- 
ages to a Rajput warrior’s visage, well-tiimmed favons and 
moustache, and armed at all points such was the loid-marcher 
(Simiswai), Man Singh Ha\ang presented liis patent for my 
perusal, he continued “ Had I failed in my obligations to my 
brothel, he would have been justified in this step ; but since you 
took Banwal from me, my retainers, at his beck, equalled his own 
in numbers , what right therefore had he to resume Jethpura ? 
IVlien Sangram Singh died, Lawa was in my hands who could 
have prevented my keeping it, had it been my pleasure ? The son of 
' Nahar Singh vould have been pieferred by the vassals of Sangram 
to one they had never even seen , but I respected his rights, 
though even now he could not forcibly dispossess me ’i^lien 
the Thakur of Amet, on his way to court, beat his drums on the 
bounds of Lawa, did I not assemble my retainers and avenge the 
insult to my cliief My head was Jai Singh’s — ^that is, -with the 
kungui as (battlements) of Lawa , but he never could have dared 
to take Jethpura, had not respect for the chief of Lawa, respect 
for the Rana, and foi you, made me passive Only bid me retake 
it, and I am not the son of Nahar Singh if he keeps it a day Its 
little castle, erected by these hands, sheltered my wife and childien, 
who, now expelled from my patrimony, are compelled to seek 
lefuge elsewhere The lands assigned me in lieu of Banwal aie 
waste For every rupee I can hope to derive from them, I must 
expend one , and on Jethpura alone could I raise any funds 
Reckoning on this, I paid my fine of two thousand five bundled 
rupees for my patla (grant), and from its produce I looked to 
maintain my family and followers until the fiist should be made 
pioductive When I lost this support, my ci editors assailed 
me to satisfy them, I sold all I had of value, even to my wife’s 
jewels, and the horse you saw me ride when I came to meet you 
at Gangapur I laid my case before Prithinath,i and here is his 
reply, deciding in my favoui I repiesented it through Jawandas 
(a natural brother of the Rana), and five hundred rupees were 
1 [‘ Lord of the World,’ a title of the liana of Meivar ] 
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demanded and agreed to by me, provided haclian (security) was 
given me of success The Bikaneriji’s ^ was given , but the 
purse of the Thakur of Jethpura is not so long as the chieftain of 
Lawa’s, and one thousand rupees, offered by him, made his the 
]uster cause > It is [ 612 ] this that makes me negligent of my 
duty , this which incited the Pathans to carry off my little harvest 
from Salera , and Bhairawi " is still in the hands of the foresters 
Here is my case if I demand aught that is not just, oi that is 
contrary to usage, deal with me as you please There is Fateh 
Singh, who holds in separate grant from the Rana an estate of 
thirty thousand rupees , but as a younger brother of Blundar, he 
enjoys five thousand from his brother and Ajit Singh of Asmd,® 
though richer than his immediate head of Kurabar, yet, as the 
son of Arjun Singh, holds his allotment (bat) from him but you 
know all this, why should I lepeat it “i* ” Here the Thakur con- 
cluded, without any interruption being given to his animated 
harangue, the interest of which was enhanced by his natural 
eloquence, and his manly but modest deportment He is a noble 
specimen, not of his tribe alone, but of the human character His 
appeal was irresistible , and would almost have carried conviction 
of its justice, even to those who could not have imderstood his 
tongue Still it was requisite to steel myself against impulses , 
and I recommended, as the best mode of enabhng me to advocate 
his cause that he should repair to his post, and estabhsh fresh 
claims to his sovereign’s regard, by punishing an atrocious act - 
which in aU probability his absence had occasioned. With the 
gift of a brace of pistols, and the usual leave-takmg hint of itr-pan, 
Man Singh quitted my tent 

A Foray o£ the BhUs — ^And now for the melancholy occurrence 
which preceded that of the young Salrtawat On the borders of 
Little Sadri, where the quotas are posted, is a mountainous tract 
covered with deep forest, the abode of the half-savage Minas and 
Bhils Mixed ■with them are the estates of some vassal chiefs, 
whose duty it is to repress their excesses , but, in such times 
as we have described, they more frequently instigated them to 
plunder, recei-ving a share of the spoils Amongst the foremost 
in this association was the steward of Kalakot At the foot 

1 One of the queens, a prmcess of Bikaner 
* The two villages he obtained in heu of Banwal 
® [About 90 miles N E of Udaipur city ] 
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of a pass leading into the -vvilds of Chappan was the hamlet of 
Biha, occupied by a Rathor Rajput, who had snatched from 
the mountam-side a few bighas of land, and dug some wells to 
irrigate the arable patches about his cot. With severe toil he 
laised a subsistence for himself. Ins wife, and an only son, who 
was to inherit lus patrimony Returnmg homewards one day, 
after lus usual labour, he was met by his wailmg helpmate , she 
said the savage Blul had rifled his cot, and with the cattle earned 
off their prop, their onlj’- cluld, and at the same time a young 
Jogi, his playmate The afflicted father spake not a word, but 
loading lus matchlock, took the road to Kalakot Wliat was his 
horroi when [613], at the entrance of the village, he stumbled 
over the headless bodies of his boy and his young companion ' 
He learned that the savages belonged to the lordslup of Kalakot , 
that having conveyed the childien from their home upon the 
cattle they had stolen, they were entering the place, when the 
yomig Rathor, recognizing the steward, called out, “ Save me, 
uncle, and my father will ransom me at your own price > ” This 
was the object for wluch he had been abducted , but these words 
proved that the steward was known to be the author of the 
outiage, and they were the last the cluld spoke With this 
luielhgence, the Avretched father enteied the ‘ black-castle ’ 
(Kalakot), in quest of the steward He denied all participation 
in the abduction or the murder , and commiserating the Rathor’s 
misfortune, offered him four times the number of cattle he had 
lost, tAvice the amount of all his other losses, and to pay double 
the sum of viargia, or money expended in the search ‘ Can 
you give me back my son ? ” was the only reply , “ I want justice 
and vengeance, not money I could have taken it in part,” 
contmued he , “ for what is hfe now ’ but let it fall on all ” 

An Ordeal by Oath. — ^No attempt at consolation could dimmish 
the father’s grief , but m promismg him my aid to reahze his 
vengeance, I gave lum hope to chng to , and on handing him 
over to Man Singh, saying lus own suit would be best promoted 
by the imprisonment of all concerned m this outrage, he quitted 
me with some mitigation of his grief But before he left my 
camp, tidings arrived that the chief culprit Avas beyond the reach 
of man , that the Great Avenger had summoned to his own 
tribunal the miqmtous steward of Kalakot ' Even in these 
regions of rapine, Avhere the blood of man and of goats is held 
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in almost equal estimation, there was somethmg in the wild 
grief of the Rathor that sunk into the hearts of the vassals of 
Kalakot they upbraided the steward, and urged him to confess 
the share he had in the deed But he swore “by his God” he 
had none, and offered to ratify the oath of purgation m his temple 
Nothmg less would satisfy them, and they proceeded to the 
ordeal The temple was but a few hundred yards distant The 
steward mounted his hoise, and had just reached the slirme, when 
he dropped dead at the threshold ' It caused a deep sensation , 
and to the vengeance of an offended divinity was ascribed this 
signal expiation of the triple crime of theft, muider, and sacrilege 
There now only remam the base accomplices of the wretch who 
thus trafficked with the liberty of his fellow-men , and I should 
rejoice to see them suspended on the summit of the Bilia pass, 
as a satisfaction to the now childless Rathor, and a warnmg to 
others who yet follow such a course [614] 


CHAPTER 3 

Morwan, February 1 — ^Yesterday, Man Singh took up the 
whole of my time with the feuds of Lawa and their consequences 
It obliged me to halt, in older to make inquiiies into the alienated 
lands in its vicinity Morwan is, or rather was, a township of 
some consequence, and head of a iappa or subdi\usion of a district 
It IS rated, with its contiguous hamlets, at seven thousand rupees 
annual rent The situation is beautiful, upon heights pleasingly 
diversified, with a fine lake to the westward, whose margin is 
studded with majestic tamarmd trees The soil is rich, and 
there is water in great abundance within twentj^'-five feet of the 
surface , but man is wanting ' The desolation of solitude reigns 
throughout, for (as Rousseau observes) there is none to whom 
one can turn and say, que la solitude est belle ' 

I experienced another pang at seeing this fertile district revert 
to the destroyer, the savage Pathan, who had caused the desola- 
tion, and in the brief but expressive words of a Roman author, 
sohiudinem facit, paeem appellat ^ Morwan is included in the 
lands mortgaged for a war-contribution, but which with others 


^ [Tacitus, Agricola, sxx ] 
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lias remained in the hands of the Slahratta mortgagees or their 
mercenary subordinates. But it is melancholy to leflect that, 
but foi a false magnanimity towards our insidious, natural 
enenues, the Mahrattas, all these lands would have reverted to 
their legitimate masters, who are equally interested with ourselves 
in putting down predatory waifare Justice, good policy, and 
humanity would have been better consulted had the Mahrattas 
been wholly banished from Cential India When I contrasted 
this scene with the traces of incipient prosperity I had left belund 
me, I felt a satisfaction that the alienated acres pioduced nothing 
to the possessor, save luxuriant grass, and the leafless hesula or 
palas [615] ^ 

Antiquities at Morwan. — ^Morwan has some claims to antiquity , 
it deiives its appellation from the Mon tribe, who ruled here 
before they obtained Chitor The rums of a fort, stiU Imown 
by the name of Chitiang Mori’s castle, are pointed out as lus 
lesidence ere he foimded Chitoi, or moie properly Chitior ^ The 
tradition runs thus Chitrang, a subordinate of the imperial 
house of Dhar, held iVIorwan and the adjacent tract, m appanage 
One of his subjects, wlule plouglimg, struck the share against 
some hard substance, and on examination found it was transmuted 
to gold This was the paras-patthai or ‘philosopher’s stone,’ 
and he carried it forthwith to his lord, ■with whose aid he erected 
the castle, and enlarged the town of Monvan, and ultimately 
founded Chitor The Dhulkot, or site of Mori-ka-patan, is yet 
pointed out, to the westward of the present Morwan. It was 
miraculously destroyed through the impieties of its inhabitants 
by fire, wluch fate recalls a more celebrated catastrophe , but 
the act of impiety in the present case was merely seizing a Rishi, 
or ‘ hermit,’ while performing penance in the forest, and com- 
lielhng him to carry ladishes to market ' The tiadition, however, 
IS of some value it proves, first, that there were radishes in 
those days , and secondly, that volcanic eruptions occuired in 
this region Ujjam-Aliar, in the vaUey of Udaipur, and the 
lake of which is said m some places to be atak, ‘ deeper than 

^ [Butea frondosa ] 

" [Clutor -was called Chitrakot after Chitrang Mori or Maurya, -whose 
tomb and rumed palace are sho-wn on the southern part of the hill (Erskme 
11 A 102)] 

® In the Kindi palthar, Sanskiit ‘stone, rock,’ -we have nearly 

the Trhpos of the Greeks 
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plummet somided,’ is another proof of some grand commotion 
of nature Morvvan boasts of three mandirs, or temples, one of 
which IS dedicated to Seshnag, the thousand-headed hydra which 
supports the globe Formerly, saffron was the meet offenng to 
this king of reptiles , but he is now obliged to be content with 
ointment of sandal, produced from the evergreen, which is 
indigenous to Mewar 

Having heard of an inscription at the township of Aner, five 
miles distant, to the south-west, I requested my old Guru to take 
a ride and copy it It ivas of modern date, merely confirming 
the lands of Aner to the Bralimans The tablet is in the temple 
of Chaturbhuja (the four-armed divinity), built and endowed by 
Rana Sangram Singh m S 1570 (a d 1514) , to whose pious 
testament a codicil is added by Rana Jagat Singh, S 1791, 
imprecating an anathema on the violator of it There was also 
engraved upon one of the columns a voluntary gift, from the 
village-council of Aner to the divinity, of the first-frmts of each 
harvest , namely, two and a half sers from each klialla, or heap, 
of the spring-crops, and the same of the autumnal The date, 
S 1845 (a d 1789), shows that it was intended to propitiate the 
deity during the wars of Mewar [616] 

Directly opposite, and very neai the shrine of the “ four-armed, ’ 
IS a small Jain temple, erected, in S 1774, to cover an image of 
the great pontiff, Parsvanath, found m digging near tins spot 
Here at every step are rehcs of past ages 

Febiuary 2 — An accident has compelled another halt at 
Morwan The mornmg was clear and frosty, not a cloud in the 
sky, and we rose with the sun , my lansman, Captain Waugh, 
to try his Arab at a nilgae, and myself to bag a few of the large 
rock-pigeons which are numerous about Morwan My friend, 
after a hard run, had drawn blood from the elk, and was on the 
point of spearing him effectually just as he attained a thick part 
of the jungle, which not heeding, horse and rider came in contact 
with a tree, and were dashed with violence to the ground There 
he lay insensible, and was brought home upon a charpat, or cot, 
by the villagers, much bruised, but fortunately with no broken 
bones A leech was not to be had in any of the adjacent villages , 
and the patient complaining chiefly of the hip-bone, we could 
only apply emollients and recommend repose I returned with no 
game except one or two black-partridges and batten-quail The 
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rock-pigeon, oi bair-titar, though unaccustomed to the fowler, 
were too wild for me to get a shot at them The bird bears no 
analogy to the pigeon, but has all the rich game plumage of the 
Mar, or partridge, in whieh name the ornithologist of the west 
will see the origin of tctrao There are two species of tins bird in 
India, one much smaller than the coimnon partridge , that of 
which I speak is much larger, and with the peculiarity of being 
feathered to the toe I have since discovered it to be the counter- 
part of a bird in the museum at Chambery, called ‘ harteoeldt des 
Alpes ’ , the ptarmigan of the lughlands of Scotland The male 
has exactly these redimdant white feathers , while that I saw in 
Savoy was a richly plumaged female harr-Mar 

Tale of a Tiger. — Our annual supply of good things having 
reached us tins morning, we were enjoying a bottle of some 
delicious Burgundy and “La Rose” after dinner, when we were 
roused by violent screams in the direction of the village We 
were all up in an instant, and several men directed to the spot 
Our speculations on the cause were soon set at rest by the appear- 
ance of two harkaras (messengers), and a lad with a vessel of 
imlk on his head For this daily supply they had gone several 
miles, and had nearly i cached the camp, when having outwalked 
the boy, they were alarmed by his vociferations, “ Oh, uncle, let 
go — let go — I am your child, uncle, let me go ' ” They thought 
the boy mad, and it being veiy dark, cursed his uncle, and desired 
him to make haste , but the same wild exclamations continuing, 
they ran back, and found a huge [617] tiger hanging to his tattered 
cold-weather doublet The harkaras attacked the beast most 
manfully with then javelin - headed sticks, and adding their 
screams to his, soon brought the whole village, men, women, and 
children, armed with all sorts of missiles, to the rescue , and it 
was their discordant yells that made us exchange our good fare 
for the jungles of Morwan 

The ‘ lord of the black lock,’ for such is the designation of the 
tiger, was one of the most ancient bourgeois of Morwan , his 
freehold is Kala-pahar, between this and Magarwar, and his 
reign for a long series of years has been unmolested, notwith- 
standing his numerous acts of aggression on his bovine subjects , 
indeed, only two nights before, he was disturbed goigmg on a 
buffalo belongmg to a poor oihnan of Morwan Whether this 
tiger was an incarnation of one of the Mon lords of Morwan, 
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tradition does not saj'- , Init neither gun, bow, nor spear had ever 
been raised against him In return foi this forbearance, it is 
said he nevei preyed upon man, or if he seized one, would, upon 
being entreated with the endearing epitliet of mamu or uncle, let 
go Ins hold , and tins accounted for the little ragged uichin usmg 
a phiase which almost prevented the harkaras returning to his 
lescue 

Disastrous Effects o£ Frost, February 3 — ^Another halt for our 
patient, who is doing well, and greatly relieved by the application 
of leeches obtained from Nimbahera ^ Vliat a night > the clouds 
winch had been alternately collecting and dispersing ever since 
we left Marwar, in December last, but had almost disappeared 
as we commenced our present march, again suddenly gathered 
The thermometer, winch had averaged 41° at daybreak throughout 
the last month, this moining lose to 60° On the 1st the -ttund 
changed to the south, Avith shovers, where it continued throughout 
yesteiday , but during the night it suddenly veered to the north, 
and the theimometei at daybieak 'was 28°, or four degrees below 
the freezing point Reader, do you envj’^ me my bon vin de 
Bourgogne el muraiUes de coion, -with not even a wood fire, labour- 
ing undei a severe pulmonary affection, with work enough for 
five men ? Only three days ago the thermometer was 86° at 
noon, and to-day it is less at noon than yesterday at daybreak 
even old England, with all her vieissitudes of weather, can 
scarcely show so rapid a change as this 

Ill-fated Mewar ' all our hopes are blasted , this second 
visitation has frustiated all oui labours The frost of December, 
which sunk the mercury to 27° as we passed over the plains of 
Marwai, was felt throughout Rajwara, and blighted every pod 
of cotton All was “ burnt up ” , but our poor exiles comforted 
[618] themselves, amidst the general sorrow, with the recollection 
that the young gram was safe But even this last hope has now 
vanished aU is nipped in the bud Had it ocemTed a month 
ago, the young plant would have been headed down with the 
sickle, and additional blossoms would have appeared I was too 
unwell to ride out and see the ravages caused by this frost 

Februaiy 4 — Our patient is doing so well, that we look to 
moving to-morrow Thermometer 28° at daybreak, and 31° at 
sunrise, with a keen cutting wind from the north. Ice closed 
1 [In Tonk State, about 60 miles E of Udaipui city ] 
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the orifice of the masliak, or leathern water-bag. Even the 
shallow stream near the tents had a pellicle of ice on its surface 
our people huddling and shivering round their fires of bajia sticks, 
and the cattle of all classes looking veiy melancholy 

Temple of Mama Devi. — ^My Yati friend returned fiom Palod, 
where I had sent lum to copy an mscription in a temple dedicated 
to Mama-devi, the mother of the gods , but he was disappointed, 
and brought back only the following traditional legend The 
shrme, erected by a wealthy Jam disciple, was destined to receive 
the image of one of their pontiffs , but on its completion, Mama- 
devi appeared %n propnd persond to the founder, and expressed 
so strongly her desire to inhabit it, that, heretic as he was, he 
could not deny the goddess’ suit He stoutly refused, however, 
to violate the rules of his order “ By my hands the blood neither 
of goats or buffaloes can be shed,” said the Jam But, grateful 
for the permission that a mche should be set apart for hei samp 
(form), she tc^d him to go to the Sonigira chief of Chitoi, who 
would attend to the rites of sacrifice. The good Jam, ivith easy 
faith, did as he was commanded, and erecting another temple, 
succeeded at length in enshrining Paisvanath My old friend, 
however, discovered in a temple to Mataji, ‘ the universal mothei,’ ^ 
an inscription of great importance, as it fixes the period of one 
of the most conspicuous kings of the Solanki dynasty of Nahrvala, 
oi correctly, Anhilwara Patan , and, in conjunction ivith anothei 
of the same prince (which I afterwards discovered m Chitoi), also 
bearmg the very same date,^ demonstrates that the Solanki had 
actually made a conquest of the capital of the Guhilots The 
purpoit IS simply that “ Kumarpal Solanki and his son Sohanpal, 
in the month of Pus (the precise day illegible), S 1207 (mnter of 
A D 1151), came to worship the Umversal Mothei m hei shrine 
at Palod ” The Sesodias try to get rid of this difficulty by 
sajnng, that during the banishment [619] of Kumarpal by Siddha- 
raja, he not only enjoyed saran (lefuge) at Chitor,® but held the 

^ See inscnption, Vol II p 925 

2 The style of this inscription is perfectly in unison ivith the inscriptions 
on the temples and statues of Eg 3 T)t 

® [Kumarapala, when exiled, went to Kalambapattana, piobabty Kolam 
or Quilon in Travancore, and thence to Chitrakuta or Chitor (-Bf?, i Part 
1 183) Prom thence he went to Ujjain, and it is impossible that he could 
have seived Rawal Samar Singh, who leigned about A D 1274-85, while 
the date of Kumaiapala’s reign is A d 1143-74 ] 
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post of prime minister to Rawal Samarsi, the friend and brother- 
in-laAv of the Chauhan emperor of Delhi , but the msenption 
(given m the fiist volume), ■which I found m the temple built by 
Laldia Rana, is VTitten m the style of a conqueror, “ who planted 
Ins standard even m Salpm,’ the city of the Getae m the Panjab 
At all events, it is one more datum m the history of Rajputana 

February 5, thermometer 30° — ^Mounted Bajraj, ‘ the royal 
steed,’ and took a ride over the heights of IMonvan, a wild yet 
faiiy scene, with the Patar or table-land boundmg the perspective 
to the east The doAvns are covered "with the most luxuriant 
grasses, and the dhak or palas dried by the -vwntry blast, as if 
scorched by the lightning, faintly brought to mmd the poet’s 
smule, apphed to tins tree, even m the imdst of spring “ The 
black leafless kesula ” ^Ve entered a -village m rmns, whose 
mm trees bid defiance to -winter , the ‘ thorny babul ’ {mimosa 
Aiabica) groivs luxuriantly out of the mner sides of the walls, 
and no hand mvades the airy nest of the mutative papiha, fan- 
tastically pendent from the slenderest branches ^ No trace of the 
presence of man , but evidence that he has been here The 
ground was covered -with hoai -frost, and the little stream coated 
ivith ice jMany a hea^'y heart has it caused, and plunged joyous 
industry into utter despondence Take one example yonder 
Jat, sittmg by the side of lus field, which he eyes m despair , 
tliree months since, he returned, after many years of exile, to 
the bapota, the land of lus sires, without funds, vuthout food, or 
even the imjilements for obtammg it He had been labouring 
as a serf m other lands, but he heard of peace m his o-wn, and 
came back to the paternal acres, which had been a stranger to 
the ploughshare since he was driven from lus cot m S 1844, 
immediately following the battle of Harkiakhal, when the 
“ Southron ” completed the bondage of Mewar "Wliat could he 
do ? his well was diied up, and if not, he had no cattle to irrigate 
a held of wheat or barley But Mewar is a kmd mother, and she 
yields her chana crop without water To the Bohra (the metayer) 
he proimsed one-fifth of the produce for the necessary seed and 
the use of a pair of oxen and a plough , one-fifth more was the 
share of the state from land so long steiile , there were tliree-fifths 

^ [Possibly the “ papya ” of the original text represents a variety 

of cuckoo, cuculus melaiiolencos The haya or weaver-bird is apparently 
meant ] 
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left for himself of his long-neglected but at once luxunanl fielcls 
lie ivatched the crop uith paternal solicitude, from the first 
appearance of verdure to the approach of Basant, the joyous 
spring Each night, as he returned to his yet roofless abode, he 
related the wonders of his field and its rapid vegetation , and as 
he calculated the produce, lie anticipated its application , “so 
much shall go [620] for a plough, so much for the Bolira, so much 
in part payment of a pair of Imlloclcs, and the lest will keep me 
in biead till the mahhai crop is ready” Thus the days passed, 
until this killing frost nipped his hopes in the bud, and now see 
him vTinging his hands in the bitterest anguish ' This is no 
ideal pictuie it is one to be found m eveiji- village of IMewai 
In this favouied soil theie is as much of chana m the rabi haivest 
as of wheat and barlej'^ conjoined, and in the first crop sown in 
banjar, or soil long sterile, wheat and chana are sown together 
It IS a sad blow to the exiles , though happily m the crown-lands 
their distress -will be mitigated, as these aie rented on leases of 
five years, and the i enters for then own sakes must be lenient, 
and moreover they are well watched 

February 6 — Still halting , our patient very well, though he 
feels his bruises , but we shall put him on an elephant to-morrow 
The jealousy of the Mahratta had hitherto prevented the in- 
habitants from fulfilling their dcsiie to come and visit me , but 
to-day, the elders forming the Panchayat, heading the procession, 
they came en masse The authorities need not have feared 
exposing the nakedness of the land, which is too visible , but 
they apprehended the contrast of their condition with oui poor 
subjects, who were at least unmolested in their poverty It was 
a happiness to learn that this contrast was felt, and as the Patel 
presented to me an engaging little child, his daughter, he said, 
“ Let not our misfortunes be our faults , w^e all belong to Mewar, 
though we are not so happy as to enjoy your protection and care ” 
I assured him, that although under the Turk, I should look upon 
them as my children, and the subjects of the Rana , and I have 
had it in my power to redeem this pledge — ^for, strange to say, 
even Amir IQian, seemg that the prosperity of the subject is that 
of the prmce, has commanded his governor of Nimbahera to 
consult me m everjfthmg, and has even gone so far as to beg I 
would considei the place as imder my authority Already, follow- 
ing our example, he has reduced the transit duties nearly one-half, 
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ntir] begin’’ to Jlimlv tlu Fnrnngi nofion^. of economy bcltei limn 
his o^sn, Ins loss liiumg pro\t(l a gmn. 

Nikumbh, /’< hnifinj 7 ( !e\ ( n miles — ^Muluin . passed through 

C'luiburla a ^ illauc belonging lo Atnir Khan. Xikumbh is a tfiluh 
of .Taw ad, which with Mandipia was held bj UiePindari freebooter, 
Fn/il, while .Taswanl Hao Rhao held (hem u\ jacelnrl The} aic 
now le ised to a Pandit bv the Hakim of .Tawad, winch latter is 
assigiud bv Sindina to his fadici-m-law, the Senapati. Xikumlih 
IS a good \itligo, but moK than two-thirds depopulated, and the 
jentei is pievented fiom being linicnt, as he cvpiiiences [G2T] 
no rneiey himself Xot withstanding Ihew ha\e all been sufftiing 
as A\e ha%e from this frost .in .issessment is nov\ lew mg One 
poor fellow said lo me. “ I returned onl> three* months ago from 
e\do, and I had raised (he mud-walls of mj hut two feel when 
my wife died, IcaMug me to take care of a boj eight jears of age. 
and to get bread for both If the w.dls were Ivo feet higher I 
would co\er it in, but though I ha\c nril a foot of land, nn 
roofless half-fimsiud cot is .issesstd a rupee aiul a half” . a gift 
of two lupccs made him h.ippii r than Ins Hakim ' 

TJic eounti'} is beautiful, the sod neb, and water, as ahend^ 
mentioned, about twentj-fne feet from the surface We .are 
now m the region of the flower s 'cred to “gloomy Dis,” the 
accursed poppy The crop looks miserable from the frost, but 
those patches within the influence of the wells arc partly saved 
b} the fields being inundated, which expedient is always successful 
upon sufh Msitations, if applied with judgment The mountains 
touching gicat .Sadii lay twche miles south coming from Partab- 
garh, and langing to Salumbar and Udaipur, Aiherc they com- 
mingle with the giant Aias.alh 

The Charan Tribe. Marla, February 8 . se\ cn miles — Crossed 
two iidges running northward to Badcsai The mtcr\cning 
lallejs, as usual, fertile, wath numerous Milages but alienated to 
the southern Goths or the partisan Pathan Passed many large 
townships, formerly in the fisc of Mewar, as Ban, Banota, Bambori, 
etc In the distance, saw* “ the umbrella of the earth,” the far- 
famed Chitor Marla is an excellent towmship inhabited by a 
community of Charans, of the tribe Kachhela, w ho are Banjaras 
(carriers) by piofession, though poets by birth Tlie alliance is a 
curious one, and would appear incongruous, were not gam the 
object genciallv m both cases It was the sanctity of their office 
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wliicli conveiled our Baidais into Banjaias, foi then person<? 
being sacred, the immunity extended likewise to their goods, 
and saved tliem from all imposts ; so that in piocess of time they 
became the free-tradeis of Rajputana. I was highly gratified 
vilh the leception I received from the community, which collect- 
ivety advanced to me at some distance fiom the town The 
pioeessioii was headed by the village-band, and all the fair 
Cliaranis, vho, as they approached, gracefully waved then scaifs 
over me until I was fanly made captive by the muses of Marla ' 
It was a novel and inteiestmg scene the manly persons of the 
Charans, clad in the flowing while lobe, with the lugh loose 
folded turban inclined on one side, from -Hhicli the mala, or 
chaplet, M'as giacefully suspended , the Naiks, or leaders, with 
their massive necklaces of gold, ’with the image of the piindeva 
(manes) depending theiefrom, gave the whole an air of opulence 
and dignity Tlie females were uniformly [622] attired m a skiit 
of dark broiiai camlet, hanng a bodice of light-coloured stuff, 
vith gold ornaments worked into then fine black hair , and all 
had the favourite chims, or^mgs of hailn-dani (elephant’s tooth), 
covering the aim, from the VTist to the elbow, and even above it 
Never was there a nobler subject for the painter in any age or 
country , it was one wliieli Salvator Rosa would have seized, 
full of picturesque contrasts . the rich daik tints of the female 
attire harmonizing with the white gaiments of their husbands , 
but it was the mien, the expression, the gestures, denoting that 
though they paid homage they expected a full measure in return. 
And they had it , for if ever there was a group which bespoke 
respect for the natuial dignitj’’ of man and his consort, it was the 
Cliaran community of Maila 

It was not until the afternoon, when the Naiks again came to 
see me at my camp, that I learned the full value of escape 
from the silken bonds of the fair Charanis This community had 
enjoyed for five hundred years the privilege of making prisoner 
any Rana of Mewar who may pass through Marla, and keeping 
him in bondage until he gives them a got, or enter tainmeiit ; and 
their chains are neither galling, nor the period of captivity, being 
thus in the hands of the captivated, very long The patiiarch 
told me that I was in jeopaidy, as the Rana’s representative , 
but not Icnowmg how I might have lehshed the joke, had it been 
earned to its conclusion, they let me escape, though they lost a 
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feast by it But I told them I was too much delighted with old 
customs not to keep up this , and immediately sent money to 
the ladies ivith my respects, and a request that they would hold 
their got (feast) The patriarch and his subordmate Naiks and 
their sons remained with me to discourse on the olden time 

The founders of this little colony accompanied Rana Hamir 
from Gujarat in the early pait of lus reign, and although five 
centuiies have elapsed, they have not parted with one iota of 
their nationality or their privileges since that period neither in 
person, manners, or dress, have they anything analogous to 
those amidst whom they dwell Indeed, their air is altogether 
foreign to India, and although they have attained a place, and 
that a high one, amongst the tribes of Hind, their aflimty to the 
ancient Persian is striking , the loose robe, high turban, and 
fiowing beard being more akin to the figures on the temples of 
the Guebres than to anything appertaining to the Charbaran, or 
four classes of the Hindus But I must give the tale accounting 
for their settlement in Mewar Rana Hamir, so celebrated in 
the history of Meivar, had a leprous spot on his hand, to remove 
which he made a pilgrimage to the shrine of Hinglaj, upon the 
[623] coast of Mekran, the division Oreitai of Arrian’s geography ^ 
He had reached the frontiers of Cutch Bhuj, when ahghting near 
a tanda, or encampment of Charans, a young damsel abandoned 
the meal she was preparing and stepped forward to hold the 
stranger’s steed Thanking her for her courtesy, he jocosely 
observed that he wished his people had as good a breakfast as 
she was preparing, when she immediately made an offeiing of 
the contents of the vessel , on which Hamir observed, it would 
go but a short way to satisfy so many hungry mouths “ Not 
if it pleased Hinglajji,” she promptly replied , and placing the 
food before the Rana and his train, it sufficed for all their ivants 
A httle well, which she excavated in the sand, was soon filled 
with a copious supply of water, which served to quench their 
thirst It was an evident interposition of the goddess of Hinglaj 
in favour of this her royal votary He leturned from her shrine 
cured, and the young Charam’s family were induced to accompany 
him to Mewar, where he bestowed upon them the lands of Marla, , 

^ [The name of the Oreitai is supposed to be represented m that of the 
Aghor River they are the Neoritai of Diodorus (McCrmdle, Alexander, 
168, note 1 , Snuth, EHI, 106 f ) ] 
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mth especial immunities in their mercantile capacity and as a 
perpetual remembrance of the miraculous feast, permission was 
granted to the Charani damsels to make captive of their sovereign 
as related above 

The colony, which now consists of some thousands of both 
sexes, presented an emgma to our young Englishmen, who think 
“ all black fellows alike,” and equally beneath notice it was 
remarked how comfortable they looked m house and person, though 
there was not a vestige of cultivation around their habitations 
The mihtary pohcy of the troubled period accounts for the first , 
and a visit to the altars of Marla wiU furnish the cause of the 
neglect of the agrarian laws of Mewar As the community 
increased in numbers, the subdivision of the lands continued, 
according to the customs of Cutch, until a dispute regardmg hmits 
produced a cml war A ferocious combat ensued, when the wives 
of the combatants who were slam ascended the funeral pile , and 
to prevent a similar catastrophe, imprecated a curse on whomever 
from that day should cultivate a field in Marla , since which the 
land has lam m absolute sterihty ’ Such is the imphcit reverence 
for the injimction of a Sati, at this moment of awful inspnation, 
when about to take leave of the world In Mewar, the most 
solemn of aU oaths is that of the Sati Maha sail an-ki-an, ‘ by 
the great Satis,’ is an adjuration frequently used in the royal 
patents 

The tanda or caravan, consistmg of four thousand bullocks, has 
been kept up aimdst all the evils which have beset this land, 
through Mogul and Mahratta tyraimy The utility of these 
caravans, as general carriers to conflicting armies, and as regular 
tax-paying subjects, has proved their safeguard, and they were 
too strong [624] to be piUaged by any petty marauder, as any one 
who has seen a Banjara encampment wiU be convinced They 
encamp in a square , their gram-bags piled over each other breast- 
high, with mterstices left for their matchlocks, make no con- 
temptible fortification Even the ruthless Turk, Jamshid Klian, 
set up a protecting tablet m favour of the Charans of Marla, 
recordmg their exemption from dand contributions, and that there 
should be no increase in duties, with threats to aU who should 
injure the com munit y As usual, the sun and moon are appealed 
to as witnesses of good faith, and seulptured on the stone Even 
the forester Bhil and mountain Mer have set up their signs of 
VOL III 2 D 
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immunity and protection to the chosen of Hinglaj , and the 
figures of a cow and its klien (calf), carved in rude relief, speak 
the agreement that they should not be slam or stolen within 
the limits of Marla 

Nimbahera ; seven miles — ^The soil, as usual, excellent , but 
from Ranikhera to Nimbahera the blue schist at intervals pene- 
trates the surface, and there is but httle superincumbent soil even 
to the bed of the stream, which makes an entire disclosure of the 
rock, over which flows a clear rivulet abounding with small fish, 
amongst which the speckled trout were visible Ramldiera, 
tlirough which we passed, is the largest township of this distiict, 
and was built by the Ram of Arsi Rana, mother of the present 
ruler of Mewar, at whose expense the temple, the haon or ‘ reser- 
voir,’ and the paved street, were constructed Although m the 
alienated territory, I had a visit from its elders to complam of 
an mdigmty to the community by the Bhangi, or scavenger, of 
Lesrawan, who had killed a hog and thrown it into the reservoir, 
whose polluted waters being thus rendered imfit for use, the 
mliabitants were compelled to get a purer element from the 
adjacent villages This baon is about half-a-mile from the town, 
and being upon the highway, the coimcil and tram very wisely 
stopped at the spot where the aggression had happened and 
although the cavalcade of the Hakim of Nimbahera was in sight, 
advancmg to welcome me, it was impossible to proceed imtil I 
heard the whole grievance, when adjured by “ subjects of Mewar, 
and children of the Rana, though unhappilj?^ under the Turk,” 
to see their wrongs redressed I might not have recorded tins 
incident, but for its consequence , as the hog thrown into the 
reservoir of Baijiraj, ‘ the royal mothei,’ of Mewar, affords an 
instance of the extent to which mortgage is carried 

The Bhangis, or scavengers, of Ranikhera, the very refuse of 
mankind, had mortgaged their rights m the dead carcases of their 
town to a professional brother of Lesrawan , but, on the return 
of these halcyon days, they swerved from their bond [625]. The 
chieftain of Lesiawan espoused his vassal’s cause, and probably 
pomted out the mode of revenge One mornmg, therefore, not 
having the fear of Jamshid of Nimbahera before his eyes, the said 
mortgagee slew his pig ; and, albeit but the wreck of a human 
being, contrived to cast his victim into the pure fountain of 
‘ Queenstown,’ and immediately fled for saran to Bhindar But 
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^YIlat could be ■done to a -vYretcli, -n'lio foi former misdeeds had 
already suffered the dismembeiment of an arm, a leg, and his 
nose ? Here is the sentence ! “ To be paraded, mounted on an 

ass, his face blackened, uath a chaplet of shoes round his neck, 
and drummed out of the limits of Ramldiera ' ” The fountain is 
noAv undergomg purification , and when the polluted waters are 
baled out, it is to be lustiated mth the holy stream of the Ganges, 
and the ceremony ivill conclude with a got, or feast, to one hundred 
Brahmans Previous to this, I took a peep at the humble altars 
of Ranikhera All is modern , but there is one tablet which 
pleasingly demonstrates that both public feeling and public 
gratitude exist in these regions Tins tablet, set uji by the council 
of the town, recorded that Kistna, the Silpi oi stone-cutter, did 
at his own expense and labour repair all the altars then going 
to decay , for which jiious act they guaranteed to him and his 
successors for ever six iliahs or platteis of various viands, saffron, 
oil, buttei, and seveial pieces of monej’’, at eveiy Yollage fete 
Doubtless such traits aie not confined to Ramldiera I accepted 
with kindness the olfciings of the elders and assembled groups — 
a pot of curds and sundry blessings — and continued my journey 
to meet the impatient cai’^ahers of Nimbahera, who, to fill up the 
interlude, were Icaroxalwg,^ witlr matchlock and spear, their well- 
caparisoned chargers The Khan was in the centre of the group, 
and we had a friendly, unceremonious dasidbazi, or shaking of 
hands, r.athout dismounting He is a gentlemanly Pathan, of 
middle age, courteous and affable, and a veiy different personage 
from the two-handed Jamshid his predecessor, who lately died from 
a cancer in his back a judgment, if we are to credit our Mewar 
friends, for his horrible cruelties and oppressions over all these 
regions, as lieutenant of Amir Iflian during many years The 
Khan welcomed me to Nimbahera rvith true Oriental politesse, 
saying, “ that the place was mine ” , and that he had received 
the “ positive instructions of the Nawab Sahib (Amir IClian, whose 
son-in-law he is) to look upon me as himself ” I replied, that, 
in accepting such a trust, I could not sajr more than that I would, 
whenever occasion presented itself, act for him as if Nimbahera 
were really my own The Khan had reason to find that his 
confidence was not misplaeed , and while enabled to benefit him, 
I had also the opportunity of protecting the interests [626] of the 
1 [Qarcivah, ‘ skirmishing, a running fight ’j 
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foud "vt or? c,-. by tbt< dunxtton i'« [alh'- nd Unl m tho 

Amv'P of 'VUn\''\r^ \Norc |du cd Iwond the pdo of (ho 
pom'r. The Kh.an after \c\Oinpw\mi! mo to m\ lout'' lOv«h 
lo A-o but pud mo a lorn: M'^it \n the c\'omiur. ulun \\i ducu^''Od 
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the' i.o\t.rou:ut\ m porpotuit\ of m mv noli triots both m Mowar 
aiul VmKr uithoat rvtuicrhi^ tho MiulUj-t <orMOO in rx'tuni. 
I ot this l>o borao lu mnui uhou another div* of nokomug oomos 
Ximbohori is a iviisidoriblo town with m oKivllont stone ouxann* 
\ ill ition ' and boitiy on tlio high rx'ad bolwotai "Nlalw i itid 
Ihndu^t ui it oujo\-s 1 yood shire of tritho I'pwauis of one 
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CHAPrUR f 

The P.'ibar PI dean. Kanera. 2« "i.o'-.,’ : niuonuk>. — Anew 
fo.iture in the fieo of ^lewar wais thh day dibi.los,,vI to us. At the 
tor anil it ion ot our short in ireh. wx' aseeade\l the P.it ir or pi iteau 
of Central Indii the grand iiituril rampart dofenduig Mew'U 
on the east. As we approaehovi it. the lexx'l hue of its erost. so 
distmet from the pmnielod .\.r;i\xilh at oiux' proeluuiexl it to 
be a taldelind or rock of the second iry formition Althouidi 
its elewation is not .»bo\X! four hundred feci from its wx'steru Kise 
the tniUsitiou is remirkable. and it presents from the sumaiit one 
of the most dnx^rsitlcvl secues whether in a moril pohtieil or 
pieturesque point of Niew. tint I [OitTj e\x'r beheld Ikiwii this 
spot the mind s eye embraces .it once all the grand ihealres of the 
history of Mewxir. Upon onr right lies Chitor the palkidiuni of 
Hinduism : ou the wx:st, the gig-iutte .Vrawalh euck'sing the new 
ciipit.d aud the shelter of her heroes ; here, at our feet, or w'ithiu 
\iew'. .’11 the .iheu.ited liuds now under the ' baibariau Ikirk ' or 
M.ihndta as J.iirad Jir.iu Ximaeh Ximbahera. Kheu KataU' 
garh. AVhat assooi itioiis. wdiat .isoiratious does this s<.x'ue ooti' 
jure up to one who teds as a R.ijput for this fair t lud ! The rich 
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flat we have jjassed over — a space of nearly seventy Enghsh miles 
from one table-iange to the other — appears as a deep basin, 
fertihzed by numerous sti earns, fed by huge reservoirs m the 
moimtains, and studded %vith towns, Avhich once were populous, 
but are for the most part now m rums, though the germ of in- 
cipient pi osperitj’’ is j ust appearing From this height I condensed 
all my speculatn’'e ideas on a very favourite subject — ^tlie forma- 
tion of a canal to unite the ancient and modern capitals of Mewar, 
by vluch her sod might be made to return a tenfold harvest, and 
famine be shut out for ever from her gates My eye embraced 
the whole line of the Beiach, from its outlet at the Udaisagar, 
to its passage witlim a mile of Chitor, and the benefit hkely to 
acerue from such a woik appeared incalculable ^ "What new 
ideas vould be opened to the Rajput, on seeing the trams of oxen, 
winch now creep slowly along with merchandise for the capital, 
exchanged for boats gliding along the canal , and Ins fields, for 
many miles on each side, irrigated by lateral cuts, instead of the 
crankmg Egyptian wheel, as it is called, but which is indigenous 
to India ' - If the reader wdl turn to the map, he iviU perceive 
the great facilities for such an undertaking He will there see two 
grand reservoirs ■within six miles of each other, the Pichola, or 
internal lake, having an elevation of eighty feet above the external 
one, the Udaisagar, whose outlet forms the Berach River , but 
for winch the valley of the capital would be one wide lake and 
winch, for want of proper regulation, once actually submerged a 
third of it The Pichola may be called the parent of the other, 
although it is partly fed by the minor lake at the "villa of Suheh- 
ki-bari Both are from twelve to fourteen males m circum- 
feience, in some places thirty-five feet deep, and bemg fed by the 
perennial streams from the Aravalh, they contain a constant 
supply of water From the external lake to Chitor, the fall is so 
slight that few locks would be reqmred , and the soil bemg a 
^yleld^ng one throughout, the expense of the undertaking would be 
moderate There is plenty of material m the neighbouring hills 

^ [Irrigation projects m Mewar have recently been studied by Sir Swinton 
Jacob and Sir Slanners Smith “ Among the most promismg projects are 
a canal from Naogaon on the Bands, two reservoirs on the Kothan, and a 
reservoir on the Bands at Amarpura winch, if carried out, will be one of 
the grandest works of the kmd in India ” (Erskme u A 47) ] 

2 [Usually kno-wn in India as the Persian wheel, represented in Egypt 
by the Sakleh (Lane, Modern Egyptians, 5th ed ii 26) ] 
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and forests, and by furnishing occupation for the %\ild population, 
the -work '^^ould tend not a little to reelaim them But [C28] 
where arc the means ’ With this difficulty, and the severe blow 
to our incipient prosperity m Ibis untimely host, our schemes 
dissipate like the mist of the moimng But I cannot relinquish 
the con\uction that the undertaking, if executed, would not only 
enable the Rana to pay his tribute, but to be more merciful to his 
subjects, for nhose ivelfarc it is our chief dutj' to labour ^ 

The summit of the Palar has a fertile soil, wcll-i\atcred and 
well-vooded, and producing the mango, mahua, and mm , and 
were the appearance of the crops a criterion, v,c should say it vas 
equal in fertility to the best part of I\IeMar In ancient inscnp- 
tions, the term Uparrnal is applied, as veil as Patar, to this 
marked feature in the geological structure of Central India the 
first being rendered exactly by the German oherland , the other 
signifying ‘ flat,’ or table-land 

In the indented recesses of this elevated land, which covers 
an immense portion of Central India, thcie are numerous spots of 
romantic beauty, which enthusiasm has not failed to identify 
wuth religious associations Wierever tlieie is a deep glen, a 
natinal fountain, or a cascade, the traveller will infallibly discover 
some traces of the ‘ Great God (I\Iahadeva) of the Hindus, the 
creator and destroyer of life '' 

Shnne of Sukhdeo. Human Scapegoats. — ^By the stupidity 
of my guide, and the absence of the indefatigable Balgovund, my 
Brahman antiquarian pioneer, I lost the opportunity of seemg 
the shrine of Suldideo, situated m a dark cleft of the rock, not two 
miles from the pass where I ascended In excuse, he said he 
thought, as my camp was near, that it w^ould be easy to descend 
to the slirine of the “ case-givnng ” god, Sukhdeo (from suKh, 

‘ ease ’) ,* but Vcuocare gtadum was an evil which, added to the 
necessity of extracting all the information I could from some of 
the opium-groweis m attendance, deterred me The abode of 
Suldideo IS m a deep recess, Avell-w^ooded, with a cascade bursting 
from the rock near its summit, imder a ledge of which the symbolic 

^ Even now, as I transcribe this from my journal, I would almost (when 
“ The Annals ” are finished) risk a couple of years’ residence m “ the happy 
valley,” where I scarcely ever enjoyed one day of health, to execute tins 
and another favounte project — the reopenmg of the tm-mmes of Jawara 

~ [Sukhada, ‘ givmg pleasure,’ an epithet of Vishnu ] 
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representative is enshrined Around it are several guphas or 
eaves of the anehoiite devotees , but the most conspieuous objeet 
IS a projecting ledge, named Daitya-ka-har, or ‘ Giant’s-bone,’ on 
wluch those who are in search of “ ease ” jump fioni above This 
IS called the Vira-jhamp, or ‘ warrioi’s-leap,’ and is made in 
fulfilment of vows either for temporal or future good ^ Although 
most of the leapers perish, some instances of escape are recorded 
The love of offsprmg is said to be the principal motive to this 
pious act of [629] saltation , and I was very gravely told of one 
poor woman, whose philojDrogenitive bump was so great, that she 
vowed to take the leap herself with her issue , and such, says the 
legend, was her faith, that both escaped A Teh, or oilman, was 
the last jumper of Suklideo, and he was no less fortunate , to him 
the ‘ giant’s-bone ’ was a bed of roses So much for the faith of 
the oilman of Jawad ' There aie many such Leucotheas m tins 
region of romance - that at Omkar, on the Nerbudda, and the 
sacred mount Girnar, are the most celebrated 

Until the last sixty years, the whole of the plateau, as far as the 
Chambal, belonged to Mewar , but all, Avith the exception of 
Kanera, are now in the hands of Sindhia Kanera is the chief 
township of a small district of twenty-two villages, wluch, by the 
change of events, has fortunately reverted to the Rana, although 
it was not extricated from the grasp of the Mahrattas without 
some difficulty , it was taken first, and the right of repossession 
argued afterwards Would we had tried the same process with all 
the rest of the plateau , but unhappily they were rented to old 
Lalaji Balal, a lover of order, and an ally of old Zahm Singh ' 
But let me repeat, for the tenth time, that all these lands are 
only held by Smdhia on mortgage for war-contributions, paid 
over and over again , and when an opportunity occurs, let tlus 

^ [Fira, ‘ a hero ’ , Skt jhampa, Hindi, jliapat, ‘ a spring, leap ’ 
In Rajasthani, as Sir G Gnerson writes, the m may easily have been pre- 
served, or more probably the a would be long, and the m converted mto a 
pure nasal, Jhap bemg written Jliamp Another common form is Bhairava 
Jhamp, ‘ the leap m honour of Bhairava,’ a form of Siva For human 
“ scape-goats ” of this kmd see Crooke, Popular Religion and Folklore, 
2nd ed i 256 , Frazer, The Golden Bough, 3rd ed , The Scapegoat, 196 ff ) ] 

“ [Ino Loucothea, when Athamas, m a fit of madness, killed Learchus, 
their son, fled ivith hei other son, Mehcertes, across the plam of Megans 
and threw herseh with the boy (or, accordmg to Euripides {Medea, 1289) 
with her two sons) mto the sea A B Cook, Zeus, i 674 ] 
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be a record, and the Patar west of the Chambal be restored to 
Mewar 

I was dehghted to see that the crops of Kanera had only 
partially suffered from the ravages of the frost of the 3rd, 4th, to 
25th, which extended over Malwa, and that although the gram 
was destroyed, the wheat, barley, sugar-cane, and poppy, were 
abimdant and little mjured , though we could have wished that 
the last-named permcious plant, which is annually mereasing aU 
over these regions, had been sacrificed in lieu of the noble crops 
of vetches (gram) 

That the culture of the poppy, to the detriment of more useful 
husbandry, is mcreasmg to an extent which demands the strong 
hand of legislative restramt, must strike the most superficial 
observer in these regions “When the sumptuary laws of this 
patnarchal government were in force, a restramt was at the same 
tune imposed on an improvident system of farmmg wluch, of 
course, affected the prince, whose chief revenues were derived 
from the soil , and one of the agrarian laws of Mewar was, that 
there should be to each charas, or skm of land, only one bigha of 
opium, and the same quantity of cane, with the usual comple- 
ment of com But the feverish excitement produced by our 
monopoly of the drug has extended its culture m every direction, 
and even in tracts where hitherto it has never entered into their 
agricultural economy Whatever [630], therefore, be the wisdom 
or policy of our mterference m this matter, of the result there can 
be no doubt, namely, that it converted the agricultural louiimeres 
into speculators and gamblers 

The History of Opium — ^A shght sketch of the mtroduction and 
mode of culture of this drug, which has tended more to the physical 
and moral degradation of the inhabitants than the combined 
influence of pestilence and war, may not be -without mterest 

We are indebted to the commentaries of the imperial auto- 
biographers, Babur, Akbar, and Jahangir, for the most valuable 
information on the mtroduction of exotics into the horticultural 
economy of India , and we are proud to pay our tribute of ap- 
plause to the illustrious house of Timur, whose prmces, though 
despots by birth and education, ^and albeit the bane of Ra 3 putana, 
we must allow, present a more remarkable succession of great 

^ [For a good summary of the history of opium cultivation see Watt, 
Comin Prod 845 ff ] 
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cliaraclers, liistonans, statesmen, and warriors, than any contem- 
poraneous dynasty, m aity region of the world ^ 

Akbar foIIoA^cd up the plans of Babur, and introduced the 
gardeners of Persia and Taitary, who succeeded with many of 
their fruits, as peaches, almonds (both indigenous to Rajputana), 
jiislacliios, etc To Jahangir’s Commentaries we owe the know- 
ledge that tobacco i^as introduced into India in his reign , but 

^ In all the brauclics of luiow ledge wliicli lia\ o refoienco to the comforts, 
the elegancies, and the luxuries of life, tho 3 ^ necessariJ^ boro away the palm 
from the Rajput, nho ^\ns cooped up within the barnors of superstition 
The court of Samarkand, with which the lungs of Parghana wore aUied, 
must have been one of the most brilhant in the world, for talents as well 
as splendour , and to all the hereditary instruction there imbibed, Babur, 
the conqueror of India, added that more useful and varied luiow ledge only 
to bo acquired bj' travel, and constant mtercourso with the world When, 
therefore, his genius led him fiom ‘ the frosty Caucasus ’ mto the plains of 
Hindustan, the habit of observation and noting m a book, as set before 
him b 3 ’ Ha^rat Timur, all that appeared novel, never escaped lum , and m 
so marked a transition from the highlands of Central India to the region 
of the sun, his pen had abundant occuiiation No production, w'hether in 
the animal or \egctable kingdom, which appeared different from his owm, 
escaped notice in his book, whicli must be looked upon os one of the most 
remarkable contributions to htcraturo over made by royalt 3 ’^ , for m no age 
or country will a woik bo found at once so comprcheusivo and so simple 
as the Commentanes of Babui , and tins in a region whore everything is 
e\aggeratcd Whether lie depicts a personal encounter on w'hich his 
life and prospects hmged, or a battle which gave him the empire of India, 
all IS in Ivcepmg, and when ho relates the rewards ho bestowed on ibr 
hluhammad Jahban, his aichitect, for succcssfulb’^ executmg his noble 
design of throwing a bridge over the Ganges, “before ho had been thieo 
3 '’cars sovereign of Hindustan,” and with the same simphcity lecoids his 
own “introduction of melons and grapes into India,” wo arc tempted to 
humiliating reflections on the magniloquence with winch wo paint our own 
few' works of pubhc good, and contrast them unfavourably ivith those of 
the TransoMunic monarch, not then twenty-five years of ago I Nor lot 
the reader who may bo induced to take up the volume fad to give homage 
to the translator,^ whoso own simple, 3 'ct varied and vigorous mind has 
transferred the voiy soul of Babur mto his translation 

^ ^Villiam Erskme, Esq , of Blackbumo, who honours me with his friend- 
ship, and has stimulated ray exertions to the task m which I am engaged, 
and another m which I tiust to bo engaged, some of the Books of the Poet 
Chand, so often alluded to m this w'ork [The Memoirs of Babur or Babar, 
translated by J Leyden and W Erslano, were pubhshed m 1826, and 
a rejirmt, edited by Sir Lucas ILng, is about to be issued by the Oxford 
University Press An abridged version by Lieut -Col E G Talbot appeared 
m 1909 A new translation from an improved text, by Mrs H Beveridge, 
IS now m course of pubhcation ] 
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of iJic pcrjod ivJiei) ilic popp> became* an object of culture, for the 
manufacture of opium, ^\e h,i\t not the least information. 'VVlial- 
ever ma}*- be the anliepnty of this elru", for medicinal uses, it may 
be asserted that its abuse is comparatively recent, or not more than 
three fO:]]J centuries back.^ In none of the ancient heroic poems 
of riindusl.m is it e\er alluded to TJic guest is often mentioned 
III them as welcomed by the minuncxiar piifala, or ‘cup of greet- 
ing,’' but nowhere by the ajnal-pam, or ‘infused opiate,’ which 
lias usiupod the place of tlic plinl-ra-arah, or ‘ essence of flowers ’ 
Before how’c\er, the art of extracting the properties of the poppy', 
as at present, was pr.ietiscd, they used the ojnalc in its crudest 
foim, by’’ simply bruising the capsules, which they' steeped a 
ceitam time m water, afterwards drinking the infusion, to which 
they' gi\c the name of hjnrn, and not unfrcqucntly po<s(, ‘the 
poppy’’ Tins practice still prevails m the remote parts of 
Rajputana where either ignorance of the more refined process, 
prejudice, oi indolence, opciatcs to maintain old habits 

Tlie culture of opium w'as at first confined to the duab, or tract 
between the Chambal and Sipra, from their sources to their 
junction , but although tradition has jirescrvcd the fact of this 
being the oiigmal poppy'-nurscry' of Central India, it has long 
ceased to be the only place of the poppy s groirth, it having 
spiead not only throughout Malwa, but into \arious pa^ of 
Rajputana, especially’ jMca^ ar and Haraoti ® But though all 
classes, Kunbis and Jats, Banias and Biahmans, try the culture, 
all yield the palm of supciioi skill to the Kunbi, the original 
cultivator, yvho w’lll extract one-fifth more from the plant than 
any’ of his conipetitois 

It is a singular fact, that the cultivation of opium inci eased 
in the inverse ratio of general prosperity, and that as wax, 
pestilence, and famine, augmented their virulence, and de- 
populated Rajputana, so did the culture of this baneful weed 
appear to thrive The predatory system, which succeeded iMogul 

^ [For a statement of the evidence see Watt, op ext 845 ff ] 

- [jihinawivar means ‘ illuminated, bright, splendid ’] 

“ [In S E Moirar, near Malwa, opium used to bo almost as common as 
wheat and barley, but the area has greatly decreased smee 1899, with the 
fall m the price of the drug (Erskine n A 44) Sir G Watt, writing m 
1908, saysat was then restricted to Malwa, Bihar, and the United Piovmces 
{Comm Prod 851 ff ) Smee then, ufidor aiiangements with the Chmese, 
the cultivation has been stiU fuither restneted ] 
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despotism, soon devastated tins fair region, and gradually re- 
stiictcd ngricultuial pursuits to the richer harvests of barley, 
wheat, and gram ; till at length even these were confined to a 
hare sustenance for the families of the cultivator, who then found 
a substitute m the pop]JV. From the small extent of its culture, 
lie v as able to watch it, or to pay for its protection from pillage , 
this he could not do for his corn, which a troop of horse imght 
sa\ e him the trouble of cutting A Icind of moral barometer might, 
indeed, be constructed, to show that the ma\imum of oppxcssion 
in 3\Iew'arwas the maximum of the culture of the poppy in Malwa 
Emigration commenced m S 18t0 (a d. 1784) , it was at its 
height in S 1S36 (a n 1800), and went on giadualh' depopulatmg 
that country imlil S 1871 (ad 1818) Its consumption, of 
course, kept pace with its production, it having found a vent in 
foreign markets. 

The districts to w Inch the emigrants fled w'cre those of Manda- 
sor, Kliachiod, Unel [632], and others, situated on the feeders of 
the Chambal, in its course through Low er Mahva ^ There they 
enjoyed comparative protection and kind treatment, under 
Apa Sahib and Ins father, who were long the farmcis-general of 
tlicse fertile lands. It could not be expected, howevei, that the 
new' settlers should be alIov\ed to paiticipalc in the lands irrigated 
by wells already excavated, but Apa advanced funds, and 
appointed them lands, all fertile though neglected, in which they 
excavated wells for themselves They abandoned altogether 
wheat and barlej', growing only mahhat or ‘ Indian corn,’ foi 
food, which requires no irrigation, and to w'lnch the poppy 
succeeds in rotation , to these, and the sugar-cane, all their 
industry' w'as directed 

But to proceed with the process of cultivation V/hen the 
crops of Indian corn (inaKkai) or of hemp {san) are gatheied in, 
the stalks are rooted up and burned , the field is then flooded, 
and, when sufficiently saturated, ploughed up It is then copi- 
ously manured with cow-dung, which is deemed the best foi the 
purpose , but even this has undergone a prepaiatory operation, 
or chemical decomposition, being kept in a hollow groimd during^ 
the rainy season, and often agitated with long poles, to allow 

^ [Mandasor m Gwahor State, about 96 miles S E of Udaipur city {IQI, 
xvu 160), Unel, 20 miles N of Ujjain, Kliaebrod, 46 miles SSE of 
Mandasor.] 
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the heat to evaporate In this state it is spread over the fields 
and ploughed in Those who do not keep kine, and cannot 
afford to purchase manure, procure flocks of goats and sheep, 
and pay so much a night for having them penned in the fields 
The land being ploughed and hariowed at least six or seven 
times, imtil the soil is almost pulverized, it is dl^^ded into beds, 
and shght embankments are formed to facilitate irrigation The 
seed IS then throivn m, the fields are again inundated , and the 
seventh day follovung this is repeated to saturation On the 
seventh or mnth, but occasionally not until the eleventh day, the 
plant springs up , and on the twenty-fifth, Avhen it has put forth 
a few leaves, and begins to look witheied, they water it once 
more As soon as this moisture dries, women and children are 
turned into the fields to thin the plants, leaving them about 
eight inches asunder, and loosening the earth around them with 
iron spuds The plant is at this stage about three inches high. 
A month later it is watered moderately, and when dry, the eaith 
IS again turned up and loosened The fifth water is given in 
about ten days more , two days after which a flower appears 
here and there This is the signal for another watering, called 
‘ the flower-watering ’ , after which, in twenty-four or tlurty-six 
hours, all the flowers burst their cells Wlien about half the 
petals have fallen, they irrigate the plants sufiiciently to moisten 
the earth, and soon the rest of the floweis drop off, leaving the 
bare capsule, wluch rapidly increases in bulk In a short period, 
when scarcely a flow^er remains, a whitish [633] powder collects 
outside the capsule, w'hich is the signal for immediate application 
of the lancet 

The held is now' divided into three parts, in one of which 
operations commence The cuttmg-mstrument consists of three 
prongs, with delicate points, around W'hich cotton thread is bound 
to pre\ent its making too deep an incision, and thus causing the 
liquid to flow into the interior of the capsule The w'ound is 
made from the base upwards, and the milky juice which exudes 
coagulates outside Each plant is tin ice pierced, on three 
successive days, the opeiation commencing as soon as the sun 
begins to warm In cold mornings, when it congeals rapidly, 
the coagulation is taken off with a scrapci The fourth morning 
each plant is once more pierced, to ascertain that no juice remains. 
On each morning this cxtiact is immersed in a vessel of linseed 
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oil, to prevent it from drjnng up The juiee being all eollected, 
tlieie lemams only the seed The capsules are therefore broken 
off and earned to the barn, uhere the}'^ are spread out upon the 
ground ; a little uater is sprinkled over them, and being covered 
with a cloth, they remain till the morning, when the cattle tread 
out the seed, vhich is sent to the oilmen, and the refuse is bmnt, 
lest the cattle should eat them, as even m tins stage they are 
poisonous Poppy oil is more used for the cinragh (lamp) than 
any other in IVIewar They calculate a maund (of forty seis, 
or about seventy-five jiounds weight) of seed for every two scis 
of milk The price of seed is nov twenty rupees per manm of 
one hundred and twelve (Lachlia) maunds 

One bigha of jMalwa land, of the measure Shahjaham (when 
the lanb, or rod, is one hundred cubits long), rvrll yield from five 
to fifteen sers of opium-juice, each ser being forty-five Sahm- 
shahi I rupees in weight the medium is reckoned a good produce 
The cultivator or farmer sells it, in the state described, to the 
speculator, at the price current of the day The purchaser puts 
It into cotton bags of three folds, and carries it home Having 
obtained the leaves of the poppj’-, he spreads them in a heap of 
two or three inches in depth, and thereon deposits the opium, in 
balls of fifteen rupees’ weight each, which are allowed to remain 
five months for the purpose of evaporation If the milk has been 
tlim, or treated with oil, seven parts in ten wiU remain , but if 
good and pure, eight The beoparis (speculators) then sell it, 
either for home-consumption in Rajputana, or for exportation 

From the year S 1840 (a d 1784) to S 1857 (a d 1801), the 
market-price of the crude opium from the cultivator ran from 
sixteen to twenty-one Sahmshahi rupees per dan, a measure of 
five pakha sers, each ser being the weight of ninety Sahmshahi 
[634] rupees I give the price of the drug by the grower in the 
first stage as a bettei criterion than that of the manufacturei in 
its prepared state In the year S 1857 it rose to twenty-five 
rupees ; in S 1860 to twenty-seven, giadually increasing till S 
1865 (a d 1809), when it attained its maximum of forty-two, or 
an advance of one hundred and seventy per cent above the pi ice 

^ [The Sahmshalu rupee takes its name fiom the Partahgarh chief, 
Sabm Singh, who issued them for the first time, A n 1784 (W W Webb, 
Currencies of the Hindu States of Bajputana, 23 f , Malcolm, Memoir of 
Central India, 2nd ed n 85) ] 
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of the year a d. 1784 But some natural causes aie assigned foi 
this extraoidmary advance , after which it gradually feU. until 
S 1870 (ad 1814), W'hen it was so low as twenty-nine In 
S 1873 it had again risen to thirty-three, and in S 1874-75, vhcii 
Its transit to the ports of Sind and Gujaiat was immolesied 
(whence it was exported to Clnna and the Archipelago), it had 
reached tlurly-eight and thiity-mne, where it now (S. 1870, oi 
A D 1820) stands 

In Kanthal^ (vliicli includes Paitabgarh Deola), or the tiacis 
upon the jMahi River, opium is cultivated to a great extent, and 
adulterated in an extraordinaij" manner Tins being sold in 
Clnna as jMalva opium, has greatly lessened the value of the 
drug in that market The adulteration is managed as follows * 
a preparation of leflned gw (molasses) and gum, in equal propor- 
tion, is added to half its quantity of opiate eoagulum , the mass 
is then put into cauldrons, and after being well amalgamated by 
boiling, it is taken out and when sufhcieiitly drj’^ is well beaten, 
and put into cotton bags ayIucIi are seivn up m green hides, and 
exported to I\Iaskat-l\Iallda^'l The Gosains of these parts are 
the cluef contractors foi tins impme opium, which is reckoned 
peculiarly umvholesome and is never consumed in Rajputana 
Rumom says that it is transported to the Spice Islands, wheie 
it IS used as a manure in the cultivation of the nutmeg The 
transit-duties on opium, in the Natne States, are levied on each 
bullock-load, so that the adulterated pays as much as the puie 
The Gosams smuggle gieat quantities 

Such is the lustory, and I beheve a pretty coriect one of the 
growth and extension of this execiable and demoiahzing plant, 
for the last forty j'ears If the now paiamoimt powei instead 
of malang a monopoly of it, and consequently extending its 
cultivation, would endeavoui to restrict it by 3 udicious Icgislati^'c 
enactments, oi at least reduce its culture to what it was forty 
vears ago, generations yet unboin would have just reason to 
praise us foi this woik of mercy It is no less our interest than 
our duty to do so and to call forth genuine iiidustiy, for the 
improvement of cotton, indigo, sugar-cane, and othei products, 
which would enrich instead of demoralizing, and theiefoie im- 

^ [The Ivantlial tract, now in Pnrtahgaih State, v'as so called becuiso 
it foiined the bolder or bouiidarj' (} antha) betnoon Mcn'u on N, Bagir 
on W , and !Malwa E and S (Erskine u A 197) ] 
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povenshing, the country We have saved Rajputana from 
political rum , but the boon of mere existence will be valueless if 
V e fail to restore the [635J nioial energies of her jiopulation , for 
of this fine region and noble race we might say, as BjTon does 
of Greece — 

Tis Greece — but living Greeee no more ' 

or the mind is decayed, and the body often palsied and worn out, 
m the very meridian of life As fai as my personal influence 
Aient, I practised what I pi each , and, as I have already stated, 
exacted a promise, from the Rana on the throne to the lowest 
Thakui, that they would ne\er initiate th'eii children in this 
debasing practice But as meie declamation can do ver}^ httle 
good, I will here insert a portion of the Agiaiian customaiy code 
of j\Iewar and Alalwa, Avhich may be bi ought into operation 
diieetly or mdirectlj’’ The distribution of crops was as follows 
Distribution of Crops. — To each chains, chaisa, or skin of land, 
there is attached twenty-five bighas of iriigated land for wheat 
and barley, vith from thirty to fifty bighas moie, called mar, oi 
mal, dependent on the heavens for watei, and generally sown 
vith giam Of the twenty-five bighas of land iirigated from the 
veil, the legislature sanctioned one bigha of opium, and ten to 
fifteen biswas (tventy biswas are a bigha) of sugar-cane But m 
these days of anarchy and confusion, vhen every one follows his 
own view of things, they cultivate two of opium and three of 
cane, and perhaps two of barley, instead of twenty-five, to feed 
the family ' What an unnatural state of agiicultural economy is 
this, when the cultivator sometimes actually purchases food for 
his family, in order that he may bestow his time and laboui on 
this enervating exotic ' But should the foreign markets be 
closed, and famine, as is not unusual, ensue, what must be the 
consequence, where the finest corn-couniiy in India is conveited 
to a poppy-garden > In Haraoti they manage these tlungs 
better , and although its old politic luler makes use of the districts 
in Malwa, which he rents fiom the Maluattas, for the culture of 
' opium, bemg himself a trader m it, yet I do not believe he peimits 
iLs demoializing influence to enter within his proper domain. 
It is pleasing to see some traces of the legislative ivisdom of past 
days, and old Zahm knows that it is by the more generous pioduc- 
tions of the plough that his country must prosper. But our 
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monopoly acted as an encouragement of this vice , foi no sooner 
was it pronuilg.iicd that the Compani Sahib was contractor- 
geneial foi opium, than prince and peas mt, nay, the verj' 
scavengcis dabbled in the speculation All Malwa was thrown 
into a feiment , liUe the Dutch tuhp-bubbic, the most fraudulent 
purchases and transfcis were effected by men vho had not a ser 
of ojiium m their possession The extent to which this must 
have gone may be imagined ulien [030], aceording to tlie return, 
the sales, m the first year of our monopoly, exceeded one million 
steiling, in which I rather think ve gained a loss of some £40,000 ' 
It is to be hoped the subiect is now better understood, and that 
the legislature at home vill peiceive that a perseverance in this 
peinicious traffic is consistent neither vath our lionoiu, our 
interest, nor vitli humanity 

If the facts I have collected arc confirmed on inquiry, the late 
measures of Government,^ in whatever motives originating, vail 
only augment the mischief Even admitting their expediency 
in protecting our Patna monopoly, and their justice as affecting 
the native governments (the contractors and cultivators of the 
drug), still othei measures might have been de\used, equally 
efficacious in themselves, and less pregnant vatlievil consequences 


CHAPTER 5 

Dhareswar, February 14- six miles , therm 40° at 5 a ji — 
Prom Kanera to Dhareswar there is a gradual descent, perhaps 
equal to one-third of the angle of ascent of the table-land For 
half the distance the surface is a fine nch soil, but the last half 
IS strewed with fragments of the rock Dhareswar is beautifully 
situated at the lowest point of descent, ivith a clear stream, 
planted mth fine timber to the south The Bhumia rights are 
enjoyed by some Kaclihwaha Rajputs, who pay a share of the 
crops to Kanera Passed a few small hamlets m the grey of the 
morning, and several herd of elk-deer, who walked away from 
us with great deliberation , but the surface was too stony to 
try our horses’ mettle 

15th, Ratangarh Khen, distance nine miles — The road over 

^ II is to lie borno in mind tliat tins was wiitten on the spot, m Januarj', 
A D 1820 
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a bare rock, skiiting a stream flowing on its surface Two miles 
from Dharesuar is the boundary of Kanera, and the Chaurasi 
(eighty-four tOA\nsIups) of Khen , the descent still giaduating to 
IGieri, which is probably not above one hundred feet higher than 
, the e'sdiernal plains [G37] of Mewar The road was over loose 
stones -with much jungle, but here and there some fine patches 
of rich black soil "We kept company ■nith the Dhareswar nala 
all the w’aj’, vhicli is well vooded in its course, and presented a 
pretty fall at one point of our journey Passed several hamlets, 
and a colony of Chaians, whom I found to be some of my friends 
of ]\Iarla Thej’- had not forgotten their privilege , but as the 
ladies w'eie only the matrons of the colony, there would have 
been no amusement in captivity , so I dropped five rupees mto 
the bra/en halas, and passed on The cavalcade of the Kama- 
visdar of IGien was also at hand, consisting of about two hundred 
Iioise and foot, having left Ins castle on the peak to gieet and 
conduct me to my tents He is a relation of old Lalaji Balal, 
and intelligent and jDohte Our tents were pitched near the 
tow^n, to which the Pandit conducted us, after which act 
of cmhty, in the character of the locum ienens of my friend 
Lalaji, and his sovereign Sindhia (m wdiose camp I sojourned 
tw elve long years), he took his leave, inviting me to the castle , 
but as it contained nothing antique, I would not give cause for 
jealousy to his pnnee by accepting Ins invitation, and civilly 
declined. 

The Chaurasi, or eighty-four [townships] of Ratangarh IQieri, 
W’as m S 1828 (a d. 1772) assigned to Mahadaji Smdhia, to pay 
off a W'ar-contribution , and until S. 1832, its revenues were 
regularly accounted for. It was then made over to Berji Tap, 
the son-in-law of Sindlna, and has ever smee lemained alienated 
from IMewar. The tieason of the chief of Begun, one of the 
sixteen nobles of the Rana, lost this jew'el m his crown, for he 
seized upon the Chaurasi, winch adjomed his owm estate, situated 
on the skirt of this alpine region To expel him the Rana called 
on Sindhia, who not only took the Chauiasi, but Begun itself, 
which was heavily fined, and forty of its best villages, or half his 
fief, were mortgaged to pay the mulct The landscape horn these 
heights IS very fine , the Pandit, from Ins aerial abode, can look 
doivn on Iflien, and exclaim with Selkiik — 

I am monarch of all I survey^ 

2e 
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but I would dispute lus nglit with all my heart, if I could do so 
with success 

Little Atoa.^ — Distance eight nliles, thermometer at daybreak 
40°, with a cutting wind, straight from the north, which we 
keenly felt as our party ascended the heights of Ratangarh 
The altitude of this second steppe in the plateau is under four 
hundred feet, although the ivinding ascent made it bj’- the per- 
ambulator five furlongs The fort is erected on a pro 3 ection of 
the mountain, and the works are in pretty good order They 
had been adding fresh ones on the accessible side, wluch the 
general state of [638] security has put a stop to In fact, it could 
not hold out twenty-four hours against a couple of mortars, the 
whole interior being commanded from a height within easy 
range I asked my old guide if the castle had ever stood a 
storm his reply was in the negative “ She is still a Liiman 
(a virgin), and all forts are termed kunians, until they stand an 
assault ” ~ We had a superb view from the summit, winch is 
greatly above the level of Kanera, whose boundary Ime was 
distuict The stream from Dharesvar was traced gliding through 
its embankments of black rock, covered with luxuriant young 
crops, and studded with mango and mahua tiees It is a smgular 
fact, that the lugher we ascended, the less imscluef had been 
inflicted on the crops, although the sugar-cane looked prematurely 
ripe The wheat fields were luxuriant, but the barley showed in 
their grizzly beards here and there an evidence of havmg suffered 
I also noted that invariably all the low branches of the mahua 
trees were mjured, the leaves shrivelled and dried up, while the 
superior ones were not affected The field-peas {batloi)^ sown 
with the barley were more or less injured, but not nearly so much 
as at Kanera. 

The road was execrable, if road it could be termed, which for 

^ [About 100 miles N N E of Udaipur city ] 

2 [In Euiope, at times, Metz, Toumay, Magdeburg, Londonderry, and 
others bore this title “ Several ancient earthworks m England were called 
Maiden Castle, the sense may possibly be a Jortress capable of bemg 
defended by maidens , there may have been an allusion to some forgotten 
legend ” {New English Diet , sv) In India Hansi was known as Kuman, 
used in the sense of ‘ unviolated ’] 

® [This name is not found in dictionanes or gazetteers The field pea, 
Pisum arvense, is usually called matar (Watt, Comm Prod 902) Baiun, 
of which this may be a corruption, is the chick pea or gram L 
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many miles was formed for me by the kindness of the Pandit, 
who eut a path through the otherwise impenetrable jungle, the 
abode of elks and tigers, suflieient to pass my baggage This 
route is never passed by troops ; but I had euriosity to mdulge, 
not comfort About four miles from the castle, we ascended 
another moderate elevation to the nllage of Umar, whence we 
saAv Paragarh on the left, and learning that it contained an 
inscription, I dispatched one of mj?’ pandits to copy it A mile- 
farther brought us to the extremity of the ridge serving as a 
landmark to the Chaurasi of ICheri From it ve viewed another 
steppe that we shall ascend the day aftei to-moirow, from which 
I am told the Patar gradually shelves to the banks of the Chambal, 
the termination of our journey As we passed the village of 
Ummedpuia (Hopetovn), a sub-mfeudation of Begun, held by 
the uncle of its chief, we were greeted by the Thakur, accompanied 
by two of his Innsmen They were all well moimted, lance in 
hand, and attired in their quilted tunics and deer-slan doublet, 
of itself no contemptible armour They conveyed their chief’s 
compliments, and havmg accompanied me to my tents, took 
leave 

Chhota, or little Atoa, is also held by a sub-vassal of the same 
clan, the Meghawats of Begun , Ins name Dimgar Singh, ‘ the 
mountain lion,’ now vith me, and who long enjoyed the pre- 
eminent distinction of being chief reiver of the Patar [639] With 
our party he has the familiar appellation of Roderic Dhu, and 
without boasting of his past exploits, he never dreams of their 
being coupled with dishonour Although he scoured the country 
far and near to bring blaclonail to his mountain-retreat, it was 
from the Mahrattas chiefly that'his wants were supplied , and 
he reqmred but the power, to have attamed the same measure 
of celebrity as^his ancestor the ‘Blackcloud’ (Kala-megh) of 
Begun Still, his name was long the bugbear of this region, and 
the words Dungar Singh aya ' * the mountain lion is at hand ' ’ 
were sufficient to scare the peaceful occupants of the surroimding 
cotmtry fiom their property, or to arm them for its defence 
With the ‘ Southron ’ he had just cause of quarrel, since, but for 
him, he would have been lord of Nadwai and its twenty-four 
villages, of which his grandfather was despoiled at the same time 
that this alpine region was wrested by Sindliia from his sovereign 
This iappa, however, fell to Holkar , but the father of Dungar, 
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lance m hand, gave the conqueror no rest, until he granted him a 
lease m perpetuity of four of the villages of his patrimony, two 
of which were under Ilolkar’s oivn seal, and two under that of the 
renter About tuenty years ago, the latter having been resumed, 
Sheo Singh took up his lance again, and initiated the mountain- 
hon, his son, in the kx iahoms lie flung away the scabbard, 
sent his family for seciiiity to the Raja of Shahpura, and gave his 
mind up to vengeance The father and son, and many other brave 
spirits with the same cause of revenge, earned their incursions 
into the very heart of Malwa, bringing back the spoils to his den 
at little Atoa. But though his hand w as now raised against every 
man, he foigot not Ins peculiar feud (wair), and his patrimony of 
Nadwai yielded little to the Mahratta But Sheo Singh Avas 
surroimded by foes, avIio leagued to circumvent him, and one day, 
Avhile driving many a goodly buffalo to his shelter, he was suddenly 
beset by a body of horse placed in ambush by the Bhao But 
both were superbly mounted, and they led them a chase through 
Mandalgarh, and were Avithin the very verge of secunty, vhen, 
as Sheo Singh put his mare to the nala, she played him false and 
fell, and eie she recovered herself the long lance of Mahratta was 
through the nder Young Dungar was more fortunate, and defy- 
ing his pursuers to clear the iivulet, boimd up the bodj’’ of Ins 
father in his scarf, ascended the familiar path, and burnt it at 
nudnight, amongst the family altars of Nadw'ai. But far from 
destroymg, this only increased the appetite for vengeance, which 
has lasted till these days of peace , and, had every chieftain of 
Mewar acted hke Dungar, the Mahratta would liaA’^e had fewer of 
their fields to batten on to-day His frank, but energetic answ’cr, 
when the envoy mentioned the deep complaints urged [640] against 
him by the present manager of Nadw^ai, was “ I must have bread ' ” 
and this they had snatched from him But Holkar’s government, 
‘which looks not to the nusery mflicted, carries loud complaints to 
the resident authorities, who can only decide on the principle of 
possession, and the abstract view of Dungar’s course of hfe. For 
myself, I do not hesitate to avow, that my regard for the chiefs of 
Mewar is m the ratio of their retaliation on their ‘ Southron ’ 
foe , and entermg deeply into all their great and poiverful grounds 
for resentment, I warmly espoused the cause of the ‘ mountain- 
lion ’ , and as the case (through Mr Gerald Wellesley) was left 
by Holkar’s government to my arbitration, I secured to the chief 
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a part of his patrimony imder their jomt seal, and left him to turn 
his lance into a plough-share, untd fresh causes for just aggression 
may arise. Tins settlement gave me another proof of the m- 
ahenable right in land granted by the ryot cultivator, and its 
superiority over that granted by the sovereign There were 
certam lights m the soil (bhum) which Dungar’s ancestors had 
thus obtamed, in the township of Nadwai, to which he attached 
a lugher value than to the place itself Dungar’s story affords a 
curious mstance of the laws of adoption supersedmg, if not the 
ranlc, the fortune resultmg from birthright. Sheo Smgh and 
Daulat Smgh, both sub-vassals of Begun, were brothers , the 
former had Nadwai, the latter Rawarda But Daulat Smgh, 
havmg no issue, adopted Sahm Smgh, the younger brother of 
Dungar, who has thus become lord of Rawarda, of nearly four 
thousand rupees aimual rent, while Dungai’s chief place is little 
Atoa, and the bhum of Nadwai Snhm Smgh is now m high 
favour with his cluef of Begun, to whom he is Faujdar, or leader 
of the vassals In personal appearance he has greatly the ad- 
vantage of Dimgar , Sahm is taU and very handsome, bold in 
speech and of gentlemanly deportment , Dungar is compact m 
form, of dark complexion, rugged m feature, and bluntness itself 
in plirase, but perfectly good-humoured, frank, and unreserved , 
and as he rode by my side, he amused me with many anecdotes 
connected with the scenery around 

Singoh,^ February 17, eight and a half miles, thermometer 
40° — ^This town is cluef of a tappa or subdivision, containing 
lifty-two villages, of the district of Antii, a term apphed to a 
defile, or tract surrounded by mountams The Antri of Mewar is 
fertihzed by the Bamam, which finds its way through a smgular 
diversity of country, after two considerable falls, to the Chambal, 
and IS about thirty mdes m length, reckoning from Bichor to the 
summit of the steppe of the plateau, by about ten nules m breadth, 
producmg the most luxuriant crops of wheat, barley, gram, sugar- 
cane, and poppy , and [641] havmg, spread over its surface, one 
hundred villages and hamlets, but a section of the country will 
make it better understood 

From Bichor, the pass openmg from the plams of Mewar, to the 
highest peak of tlus alpme Patar, the Kala Megh, or ‘ black cloud,’ 

1 [About 105 miles NEB of Udaipur city The Bamam ]oms the 
Chambal at Bhamsroigarh, about 120 miles E N E of Udaipur city ] 
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of Begun, bore sway. ' From him sprimg another of the numerous 
clans of Mewar, who assumed the patronymic Meghawat These 
clans and tribes multiply, for Kala Megh and his ancestors were 
recogmzed as a branch of the Sangawat, one of the early sub- 
divisions of the Chondawat, the chief clan of Mewar. The 
descendant of the ‘ black cloud,’ whose castle of Begun is near the 
entrance to Antri, could not now muster above a himdred and 
fifty men at arms throughout the Patar , to winch he might add 
as many more of foreign Rajputs, as the Kara and Gaur, holdmg 
lands for service. The head of the Meghawats has not above 
twenty villages m his fief of Begim, though these imght yield 
twenty-five thousand rupees annually, if cultivated , the rest is 
stiU m the hands of the Mahrattas, as a mortgage contracted 
nearly forty years ago, and which has been hqmdated ten times 
over they include, in this, even a third of the produce of his own 
place of residence, and the town itself is never free from these 
mtruders, who are contmually causmg disturbances Unhappily 
for Mewar, the grand principle of the campaign and its pohtical 
results, “ that of excluding the Mahrattas from the west bank of 
the Chambal,” was forgotten m our successes, or aU the alienated 
lands of Mewar as far as the Malwa frontier would have reverted 
to the Rana 

The Chief of Ummedpura. — The hamlets on the Patai consist 
of huts with low mud walls, and tiled roofs , even Ummedpura, 
though inhabited by the uncle of the ehief, is no better than the 
rest, and his house is one which the poorest peasant m England 
would not occupy Yet steeped m poverty, its clueftam, accom- 
pamed by his son, nephew, and fifteen moie of his km and clan, 
came “ for the purpose of domg himself, his lord paramount of 
Begun, and the British Agent, honour ” The mountam-chief of 
Ummedpura affords a fine example [642], that noble bearing may 
be mdependent of the trappmgs of ranlv , lugh descent and proper 
self-respect appeared m every feature and action Dressed in a 
homely suit of amaua, or russet green, with a turban of the same 
(the favourite huntmg costume of the Rajput) , over aU the 
corselet of the skin of the ellr, slain by lumself , vuth his bright 
lance m hand, and mounted on a good strong horse, whose ac- 
coutrements hke Ins master’s were plain but neat, behold the 
vassal of Ummedpura eqmpped for the chase or foray The rest 
of lus party followed lum on foot, gay and unconcerned as the 
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wild-deer of the Patar , ignorant of luxury, except a little amal- 
pam when they go to Begun , and whose entire wants, including 
food, raiment, gunpowder, and tobacco, can be amply supphed 
by about £8 a year each ' Tlie party accompanied me to my 
tents, and having presented brilhant scarlet turbans and scaxfs, 
with some English gunpowder, to the chief, his son, and nephew, 
we parted mutually pleased at the rencontie 

The descent to Singoh is very gentle, noi are we above eighty 
feet below the level of Umar, the lughest point of the Patar, winch 
I rejoice to have visited, but lament the want of my barometers 
Singoh, m such a tract as tins, may be entitled a town, having 
fifteen hundred inhabited dwelhngs encompassed by a strong wall 
The Pandit is mdebted to his O’ttm good management, and the 
insecurity around him, for this numerous population. In the 
centre of the toivn, the dingy walls of a castle bmlt by Alu Kara 
strike the eye, from the contrast with the new works added by 
the Pandit , it has a deep ditch, with a fausse-bi aye, and parapet. 
The circumvaUation measures a mde and three-quaiters About 
a mile to the north-west are the remains of a temple to Vijayaseni 
Bhavam, the Pallas of the Rajputs I found a tablet recording 
the piety of the loid paramount of the Patar, in a perpetual gift 
of lights for the altar. It runs thus “ Samvat 1477 (a d 1421), 
the 2d of Asoj, bemg Friday {Bhnguxaar ^), Maharaja Sii Mokal-ji, 

^ A name of Sukracharya, the Regent of the planet Venus The ‘ stai 
of eve ’ IS always called Sukra, but presents a most unpoetic idea to the 
mmd, when we learn that this star, the most beautiful of the heavenly 
host, IS named aflei an immoral one eyed male divinity, who lost his other 
orb man undignified personal colhsion, from an assault upon Taia {the star), 
the wife of a brother-god Suluacharya, ijotwithstanding, holds the office 
of Guru, or spiritual advisei, to the whole celestial bodj^ — ^we may add e% 
71710 dtsce omnes and assuredly the Hmdu who takes the mythplogical 
biographj’^ of his gods au pied de la letli e, cannot much strengthen his morahfiy 
thereby The classical Hmdu of these days values it as he ought, lookmg 
upon it as a pretty astronomical fable, akm to the voyage of the Argonauts , 
but the bulk enter the temple of the “ thirty-three milhons of gods ” with 
the same firmness of behef as did the old Roman his Pantheon The first 
step, and a giand one, has been made to destioj’^ this fabric of Polytheism, 
and to turn the mmd of the Hmdu to the perception of his ovra puier creed, 
adoration of “ the one, omniscient, ommpotent, and eternal God ” Ram- 
niohun Roy has made this step, who “has become a law unto himself,” 
and a precifisor, it is to be hoped, of benefit to his race In the practical 
effects of Chiistianity, ho is a Christian, though still a devout Brahman, 
ndormg the Creator alone, and exeroismg an extended charity, with a 
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in order to furnish lights (jyohs waste) foi Vijayaseni Bhavamji 
[643], has granted one bigha and a half of land Whosoever shall 
set aside this offering, the goddess will overtake him ” This is a 
memorial of the celebrated Rana Mokal of Mewar, whose tragieal 
death by assassmation has been recorded in the annals of that 
State ^ Mokal was one of the most celebrated of this race , and 
he defeated, in a pitched battle at Raepur, a giandson of the 
emperor of Delhi He was the father of Lalbai, called ‘ the Ruby 
of Mewar,’ regarding whom we have related a little scandal from 
the chronicle of the Bhattis (see p 1218) , but the bard of the 
Khichis, who says that prince Dhiraj espoused her m spite of the 
insult of the desert cluef, had no cause to doubt the lustre of tins 
gem ~ 

Legends of the Haras. — The Patar resounds with the tradi- 
tionary tales of the Haias, who, at a very early period, estabhshed 
themselves m this alpine region, on which they erected twelve 
castles for its protection, all of them still to be traced existing or 
m rums , and although they assumed the title of ‘ lords of the 
Patar,’ they aclcnowledged the supremacy of the Ranas of Mewar, 
whom they obeyed as liege lords at tins very time Of these 
twelve castles, Ratangarh is the only one not entirely dismantled , 
though even the rmns of another, Dilwargarh, had been the cause 
of a bloody feud between the Meghawat of Begun and the Sakta- 
wat of Gwahor, also in the Patai That of Paranagar, or Paroh, 
lies a short distance from thence, but the most famous of all is 
Bumbaoda, placed upon the western crest of the plateau, and 


spirit of meekness, toleration, and benevolence, added to manly lesistance 
of all that savours of oppression, which stamps him as a man chosen for 
great purposes. To these moral, he adds mental qualifications of the highest 
order clear and rapid perception, vigorous comprehension, immense 
mdustiy of research, and perfect self-possession, having, moreover, a 
classical Imowledge, not of our language only, but of Hebrew, Greek, Latm, 
Persian, Arabic, and the ‘ mother-tongue,’ or langue-mere of aU, the Sanskrit 
[Philologists now regard Sanskrit as later than Greek or Latm ] 

^ By means of this simple tablet, we detect an anachronism in the 
chronicle It is stated m p 332 of the first volume, that Kumbha succeeded 
his father Rana Mokal m S 1475, or two years anterior to the date of the 
grant of fights for the goddess Such checks upon Rajput chronology are 
always falfing in the way of those who will read as they run [Rana Mokal 
(a d 1397-1433) was assassmated by Chacha and Mera, the illegitimate 
sons of his grandfather, Khet Smgh Ho was succeeded by Rana Kumbha 
his son, then a minor ] 
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overloolang the whole plain of Mewar Although some centuries 
have elapsed smce the Haras were expelled from this table-land, 
the name of Alu of Bumbaoda stiU hves, and is famihar even to 
the savage Bhil, who, like the beasts, subsists upon the wild fruits 
of the jungles It is my intention to return by another route 
aeross the Patar, and to visit the site of Alu’s dweUmg , mean- 
while I will give one of the many tales related of him by my guide, 
as I traversed the scenes of his glory 

Alu Hara. — ^Alu Kara, one day, returmng homeward from the 
chase, was accosted by a Charan, who, havmg bestowed lus bless- 
ing upon him, would accept of notlung in exchange but [644] the 
turban from his head Strange as was the desire, he preferred 
comphance to mcurrmg the vtsarwa,^ or ‘ vituperation of the 
bard ’ , who, -placmg Alu’s turban on his own head, bade him 
‘ live a thousand years,’ and departed The Charan immediately 
bent his steps to Mandor, the capital of Maru ; and as he was 
ushered mto the presence of its prmce and pronounced the birad 
of the Rathors, he took off his turban with the left hand, and per- 
formed his salutation with the right The unusual act made the 
prince demand the cause, when m reply he was told “that the 
turban of Alu Hara should bend to none on earth ’’ Such rever- 
ence to an obscure chief of the mountains of Mewar enraged the 
King of the Desert, who unceremomously kicked the turban out 
of doors Alu, who had forgotten the strange request, was* 
tranquilly occupied m his pastime, when lus quondam fnend agam 
accosted lum, his head bare, the msulted turban under his arm, 
and loudly demandmg vengeance on the Rathoi, whose conduct 
he related Alu was vexed, and upbraided the Charan for havmg 
wantonly provoked this mdigmty towards him. “ Did I not tell 
you to ask land, or cattle, or money, yet nothing would please 
you but this rag , and my head must answer for the msult to a 
vde piece of cloth , for nothmg appertammg to Alu Hara shall be 
msulted with impmuty even by the Thakur of Marwar ” Alu 
forthwith convened his clan, and soon five hundred “ sons of one 
father ” were assembled withm the walls of Bumbaoda, ready to 
follow wheresoever he led He explamed to them the desperate 
nature of the enterprise from which none could expect to return , 
and he prepared the fatal Johar for all those who determmed to 

^ [Dr Tessitori writes “ The term is msar, ‘ satire ’ I do not think 
that it has anything to do with vis, ‘ poison ’ ”] 
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die Avitli him This jSrst step to vengeance bemg over, the day of 
departure was fixed , but previous to this he was anxious to 
ensuie the safety of his nephew, who, on failure of direct issue, 
was the adopted heir of Bumbaoda He accoidmgly locked him 
up m the innei keep of the castle, within seven gates, each 
of which had a lock, and furmshmg him with provisions, 
departed 

The prmce of Mandor was aware he had entailed a feud , but 
so httle did he regard what this mountam-chief mlght^do, that he 
proclaimed “ all the lands over which the Hara should march to 
be m dan (gift) to the Brahmans.” But Alu, who despised not 
the aid of stratagem, disgmsed his httle troop as horse-merchants, 
and’-placmg their arms and caparisons m covered carriages, and 
then steeds m long strmgs, the hostile caravan reached the capital 
unsuspected. The party took rest for the night , but with the 
dawn they saddled, and the naldcaias of the Hara awoke the 
Rathor prfiice from his slumber , starting up, he demanded who 
was the audacious [645] mortal that dared to strike his drum 
at the gates of Mandor? The answer was, — “Alu Hara of 
Bumbaoda 1 ” 

The mothei (probably a Chauham) of the Kong of Maru now 
asked hei son “ how he meant to fulfil his vaunt of givmg to the 
Brahmans aU the lands that the Hara passed over ? ” but he had 
the resolution to abide by his pledge, and the magnanimity not 
to take advantage of Ins antagonist’s position , and to his formal 
challenge, conveyed by beat of nakkara, he proposed that smgle 
combats should take place, man for man Alu accepted it, 
and thanked him for his courtesy, remailong to his kmsmen, 
“At least we shall have five hundred fives to appease our 
revenge ! ” 

The lists were prepared ; five himdred of the “ chosen sons»of 
Siahji ” were marshalled before their prmce to try the manhood 
of the Haras , and now, on either side, a champion had stepped 
forth to commence this mortal strife, when a striphng rushed m, 
his hdrse pantmg for breath, and demanded to engage a gigantic 
Rathor. The champions depressed their lances, and the pause 
of astonishment was first broken by the exclamation of the Hara 
chieftain, as he thus addiessed the youth • “ Oh ’ headstrong and 
disobedient, art thou come hither to extmguish the race of Alu 
Hara ? ” — “ Let it peiish, uncle (kaka), if, when you are m peril. 
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I am not with you ' ” replied the adopted heir of Bumbaoda. 
The veteran Rathor smiled at the impetuous valour of the youthful 
Hara, who advanced with his sword ready for the encounter 
His example was followed by his gallant antagonist, and courtesy 
was exliausted on either side to yield the first blow , till, at length, 
Alu’s nephew accepted it , and it required no second, for he clove 
the Rathor in twain Another took his place — ^lie shared the 
same fate , a thud, a fourth, and in like manner twenty-five, fell 
under the young heio’s sword But he boie ‘ a charmed life ’ , 
the queen of armies ( Vijayasem), whose statue guards the entrance 
of Bumbaoda, had herself enfranchized the youth from the seven- 
fold gates, m whieh his imcle had mcarcerated liun, and havmg 
made him invulnerable except in one spot (the neek),^ sent ■‘him 
foith to aid his uncle, and gain fresh glory for the race of wluch 
she was the guardian But the vulneiable point was at length 
touched, and Alu saw the child of his love and his adoption 
stretched upon the earth The queen-mothei of the Rathors, who 
witnessed the conflict, dreaded a lepetition of such valour, from 
men in whom desire of life was extmet , and she commanded that 
the contest should cease, and reparation be made td the lord of 
the Patar, by giving him in marriage a daughter of Mandor 
Alu’s honour was redeemed , he accepted the offer, and with Ins 
bride repaired to the desolate Bumbaoda The [646] fimt of this 
marriage was a daughter , but destiny had decreed that the race 
of Alu Hara should perish Wlien she had attained the age of 
marriage, she was betrothed Bumbaoda was once more the 
scene of joy, and Alu went to the temple and invited the goddess 
to the wedding All was merriment , and amongst the crowd 
of mendicants who besieged the door of hospitahty was a deciepit 
old woman, who came to the threshold of the palace, and desired 
the guard to “ tell Alu Hara she had come to the feast, and de- 
manded to see him ” , but the guard, moclong her, desired her 
to be gone, and “ not to stand between the wmd and him ” . she 
repeated her request, saying that “ she had come by special mvita- 
tion ” But all was in vain , she was driven forth with scorn. 
Uttering a deep curse, she departed, and the race of Alu Hara 
was extinct It was Vijayasem herself, who was thus repulsed 
from the house of wluch she was protectress ' 

^ [Compare the story of Achilles, vulnerable only in his heel oi ankles, 
which his mother, Thetis, failed to plunge mto the waters of Styx ] 
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A good moral is here inculcated upon the Rajput, who, in the 
fatal example of Alu Hara, sees the danger of violating the laws 
of wide-extended hospitality besides, there was no hour too 
sacred, no person too mean, for such claims upon the ruler For 
the present, we shall take leave of Alu Hara, and the ‘ Mother 
of Victory ’ of the Patar, whose shrine I hope to visit on my return 
from Haravati , when we shall leain what part of her panoply 
she parted with to protect the gallant heir of Bumbaoda 

Dangarmau,^ Feht uary IS, eight miles , thermometer 48° — 

A choice of three routes presented itself to us this morning To 
the left lay the celebrated Menal, once the capital of Uparmal , 
on the right, but out of the direct line, was the castle of Bhamsror, 
scaicely less celebrated , and straight before us the pole-star and 
Kotah, the point to which I was journeying I cut the laiot of 
perplexity by deviating from the direct line, to descend the table- 
land to Bhamsror, and without crossing the Chambal, nearly 
retraced my steps, along the left bank, to Kotah, leaving Menal 
for my return to Udaipur Our route lay through the Antri, or 
valley, whose northern boundary we had reached, and between 
it and the Bamani The tract was barren but covered with '' 
jungle, with a few patches of soil lodged amidst the hollows or 
otherwise bare rock, over whose black surface several rills had 
cut a low bed, all falling into the Bamani One of these had a 
name which we need not translate. Bam bur-ka-khal, and which 
serves as a boundary between the lands of the Meghawats of 
^ Antri and the Saktawats of Bhamsror 

Dangarmau-Barao is a small paita of twelve villages, yielding 
fifteen thousand [647] rupees of annual rent , but it is now parti- 
tioned, — Six villages to each of the towns above mentioned They 
are Saktawat allotments, and the elder, Sakat Singh, has just 
returned from court, where he had been to have the sword of 
investiture {talwar handliai) girt on him as the lord of Barao 
Bishan Singh of Dangarmau is at Kotah, where he enjoys the 
confidence of Zahm Singh and is commandant of cavalry He has 
erected a castle on the very summit of the third steppe- of the 
Patar, whose dazzling wlute walls contrast powerfully with the 
black and bleak rock on which it stands, and render it a con- 
spicuous object The Saktawats of the Patar are of the Bansi 

^ [About 110 miles N WW of Udaipur city In the Author’s map the 
name is written Dungarmau, which is possibly right ] 
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family/ itself of the second grade of nobles of Mewar , and the 
rank of both the chiefs of Dangarmau and Barao was the third, 
or Jfchat termed gol ; but now, having each a patta (at least nomin- 
ally) of above five thousand rupees yearly rent, they are lifted 
into the Battisa, or amongst the ‘ thirty-two ’ of the second class 

The Bamam, whose course will carry us to its close at Bhainsror, 
flows under the walls of both Dangarmau and Barao, and is the 
cause not only of great fertility but of diversity, in this singular 
alpine region The weather has again undergone a very sensible 
change, and is extremelj’- trying to those, who, like myself, are 
affected by a pulmonary complaint, and who are obliged to brave 
the mists of the mountain-top long before the sun is risen On the 
second, at daybreak, the thermometer stood at 60°, and only three 
days after, at 27° , again it rose to 40° and for several days stood 
at this point, and 75° at midday The day before we ascended 
the Patar it rose to 54°, and 94° at noon , and on leaching the 
summit, 60° and 90° , again it falls to 40°, and we now shiver with 
cold The density of the atmosphere has been particularly annoj’’- 
ing both yesterday and to-day Clouds of mist rolled along the 
surface of the mountain, which, when the sun cleared the horizon, 
and shot about ‘ spear-high ’ in the heavens, produced the most 
fantastic effects The orb was clear and the sky brilliant , but 
the masses of mist, though merely a thin vapour and close to the 
spectator, exhibited singular and almost kaleidoscopic changes 
Tliere ivas scarcely a figure that the sun did not assume , the 
upper half appearing orbicular, the lower elliptical in a second, 
this was reversed Sometimes it was wholly elliptical, with a 
perfect change of the axis, the transverse and coniugate changing 
jilaccs — a loaf, a bowl, and at one instant a scollop-shell, then 
‘ round as my shield,’ and again a segment of a circle, and thus 
alternating until its ascension dissipated the medium of this 
beautiful illusion, the moie perfect from the slcy being cloudless 
The mists disappeared from the mountain -long before this 
phantasmagoria fimshed [648]. 

^ [Biinsi, 47 miles S E of Udaipur city, held by a Saktawat Rawat 
(Erslano u A 92) ] 
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Bliainsrorgarh, Fchruan/ 39. — Bhainsiorgaih/ ten miles, four 
furlongs , tlicrmonicler *31® ; atmosphere dense and oppressive, 
and roads execrable, through a deep forest , but for the hatchets 
of my friends, my baggage nc\er could have been got on We 
passed se\eral hamlets, consisting of a dozen or more huts, the 
first of which J find belongs to my young friend I^forji of Gura, 
himself a vassal of the Prapiar of Bijoh (one of the sixteen Omras 
of i\Icwar), and holding a feiv biglris of bhum, as Jus hat or share 
of tlie hapota (patrimori}’') of Bnrao. IVc have elsewhere given a 
copy of tlie tenure on which Morji liolds a \nllnge m the fief of 
Bijoh ** At sc\en miles from Daiig.irmau, we came to a small 
shrine of an Islamite saint, who buried himself ah\e It is an 
elevated point, from w hence is a wald but lovely prospect. There 
IS a Ltmd, or ‘ founLain,’ planted with trees, close to the shrine, 
which attracts a weekly mcla or ‘ fair,’ attended by all classes, 
W’ho cannot help attributing some virtue to a spot where a saint, 
though a [Muslim, thus expiated his sins In descending, we heard 
the roaring of mighty w-aters, and soon came upon the Bamam, 
forming a fine cascade of about fifty feet in height , its furious 
course dming the monsoon is apparent from the weeds it has left 
on the trees, at least tw'cnty feet above its present level. The 
fall of the country is rapid, even from tins lower spot, to the bed 
of the Chainbal Uparmal must have a considerable elevation 
above the table-land of Janapao, where the Chambal and othei 
streams have their fountains , but of all this w c shall by and by 
form a more coircct opinion. We passed the cairn of a Raiput 
who fell defending bis post against the IMinas of the Kairar, a 
tract on the banks of the Banas, filled wath this banditti, in one 
of their last irruptions which disturbed the peace of this region 
Each traveller adds a stone, and I gave my mite to swell the 
heap [G49]. 

The patla of Bhamsror is held by Raghunath Smgh, one of 
the sixteen great lords of Blewnr, having the very ancient title 
of Rawat, peculiai to Rajputana, and the diminutive of Rao ® 
Bhamsror is one of the best fiefs of Mewar, and the lands attached 

^ [About 120 miles E N E. from Udaipur city.] 

2 Sco Vol I p 241 
^ [Bawat, Rajaputra, ‘ ICing’s son.’] 
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to it are said to be capable of yielding one lakh of annual revenue, 
equal to £50,000 in the dearest countries of Europe , and when I 
add that a cavalier can support himself, his steed, etc , on £50, 
its relative value will at once be understood He has also a toll 
upon the ferries of the Chambal, though not content therewith, 
he levied until lately a percentage on all merchandise, besides 
impositions on travellers of whatever description, under the name 
of kot ki marummat, or ‘ repairs of the castle ’ were we, however, 
to judge by its dilapidated condition, we should say his exactions 
were very light, or the funds were misapplied This is the sole 
passage of the Chambal for a great extent, and all the commerce 
of higher Malwa, Haraoti, and Mewar passes through tins domam 
The class of Banjaras (traders) termed Vaishnava, long estab- 
lished at the city of Pur in Mewar, frequent no other route m their 
journey from the salt-lakes of the desert to Malwa or Bundelldiand 
Their tanda or caravan consists of six thousand bullocks, and they 
never make less than two, and often three, trips in the year. The 
duty of the Raj is five rupees for each hundred head thus laden , 
but the feudvdiory, not content with his imposition of ‘ castle 
repairs ’ and ‘ bhum ’ as lord of the manor, has added a himdred , 
and fifty per cent to the regular transit duty of the State, which is 
divided into two items , namely, three rupees and a half for the 
ferry, and as much for bolai, or safe escort through his territory 
But as Haraoti always afforded protection (which could be said 
of no other region of independent India), the ghat of the 
Chambal was much frequented, in spite of these heavy draw- 
backs to industry My friend the Rawat has, however, found 
it expedient to remove all these war -taxes, retaimng only that 
portion which has been attached to the frontier post, for 
protection, and a portion of the ferry-rate granted, to this 
fief nearly two centuries ago. Instead of about fifteen per 
cent, as heretofore levied, including that of the crown, it 
amounts to less than one-half, and the revenue has been 
quadrupled ’ 

Bhainsrorgarh Fort. — ^The castle of Bhamsror is most romantic- 
ally situated upon the extreme point of a ridge, on an almost 
isolated rib of the Patar, from which we have descended To the 
east, its abrupt chff overhangs the placid expanse of the Chambal, 
its height above winch is about two hundred feet • the level of the 
river in the monsoon is marked at full thirty feet above its present 
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elevation The Bamam bounds Bhainsror on the west, and by 
the rajndity of its fall has completely scarped the rock, even to ' 
[650] the angle of confluence "withm which is placed the castle, 
to whose security a smaller intermediate stieam not a little 
contributes As by mistake it is placed in the map on the wrong 
side of the Bamam, we shall correct this erior by giving a slight 
plan of the ground 

On the north alone is it accessible, and there the lull is scarped ; 
but tins scaip, which is about three hundred 5’-ards distant, forms 
a good cover, and a few sliells thence played upon the castle would 
soon compel it to surrender The rock is a soft, loose, blue 
sclustose slate, Avluch would not retard the imner The approach 
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from the river, here about five hundred yards wide, would be 
destruction. It is never fordable, and its translucent sea-green 
wateis are noAV full forty feet m depth. IVhen m the periodical 
rams it accumulates at its source, and is fed durmg its passage 
by many minor sti earns from the Vmdhya and this oberland, its 
velocity IS overwhelming , it rises above the opposmg bank, and 
laying the whole tract to the base of the tableland of Harao^ 
under water, sweeps aivay in its irresistible course even the rocks 
.Speculation might here be exliausted in vam attempts to explain 
how nature could overcome 'this formidable obstacle to her 
operations, and how the stream could effect its passage through 
this adamantine barrier The channel cut in the rock is as clean 
as if performed by the chisel, and standmg on the summit of the 
cliff, which IS from three hundred to seven hundred feet in height, 
VOL. Ill 2 TP 
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one discerns in imagination the marks of union to use the words 
of our last great baid, on the Rhone, 

Heights which appear as lovers who have parted 

In hate, whose mining depths so intervene, 

That they can meet no moic, though broken-liearted 

' The Rapids o£ the Chamhal. — I shall by and by, I trust, obtain 
a more correct knowledge of the comparative elevation of this 
plateau, and the crest of the Vindhya whence issues the Chambal , 
' but although this stream is, of course, much below the level of its 
somce yet there is httle doubt that the summit of this chasm 
{nparmal) is, as its name indicates, the ‘ highest land ’ of Malwa 
I say this after malang myself acquainted Avith the general depres- 
sion of [851] Malwa to this point, in which we are aided by the 
course of the stream Under Bhamsior, the current is never very 
gentle , but both above and below there are rapids, if not falls, 
of thirty to fifty feet in descent That above the stream is termed 
the Chuh, because full of whirlpools and eddies, wluch have given 
a sacred character to it, like the Nerbudda, at ‘ the whirlpools of 
the great god,’ Chuli Maheswar A multitude of the round stones 
taken out of these voitices, when they have been rounded by 
attrition into a perfectly orbicular form, only reqmre consecration 
and a httle red paint to be converted into the representatives of 
Bhairon, the god of war, very properly styled the elder born of 
Siva, the destroyer Tlus is about two miles up the stream , there 

is another at Kotra, about three miles down, with several successive 
rapids There is_a fall in the vicmity of Rampura, and another 
about five coss north of it, at Churetagarh, where the nver first 
penetrates the plateau There, I understand, it is not above 
seventy yards in breadth, confined between chffs perfectly 
perpendicular There is also said to be another fall or rapid 
intermediate between Rampura and its source in the peak of 
Janapao,^ m the neighbourhood of Un If these aie all the falls, 
though only amounting to rapids, we may form a tolerable idea 
of the difference of level between the base of the Uparmal and the 
highland of the Vindhya, whence the Chambal issues , and still 
we shall see that there are pomts where the perpendicular chffs 
must be some hundred feet above the peak of Janapao ; if so, this 
chasm was never formed by water. 

^ [In the Indore State, 9 miles S W of Mhow cantonment { 101 , x 134) ] 
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' Mewar still extends east of the nver, and the greater part of the 
estate of Bhainsror is on the opposite side A small stream, called 
the Kaiab-ka-lvlial, di^ndes the lands of the Haras from those of 
the Sesodias, and there is a htjaJc-marga, or landmark inscription, 
at the Shesa falao, put up centuries ago To this hne, and between 
it and the Chambal, is the palta of Kundal ; and farther south, . 
towards Rampura, is that of Pachail, both containing twenty-four 
villages attached to Bhainsror All that tract farther inland in 
Upper Malwa, termed Malkides, in which are the to%vns of Chaichat 
and Saket, was in old times mcluded geographically in Mewar ; 
it IS yet possessed by the Saktawats, though subject to Kotah 

Tradition has preserved the etymology of Bhainsror, and dates 
its erection from the seeond century of the era of Vilcrama, though 
others make it antecedent even to him Be that as it may, it 
adds a fact of some importance, namely, that the Charans, or 
bards, were then, as now, the privileged earners of Raj'wara, 
and that this was one of their great lines of eommunication. 
Bhainsror, therefore, instead of being the work [652] of some 
mighty conqueror, owes its existence to the joint efforts of Bhainsa 
Sah, the merchant, and Rora, a Charan and Banjara, to protect 
their landas (caravans) from the lawless mountaineers, when 
compelled to make a long halt dunng the periodical rams ^ How 
many lines of heroes possessed it before the Haras established 
themselves among its rmns is imknown, though the “ umversal 
Pramar ” is mentioned Its subsequent change of masters, and 
their names and history, are matters of less doubt , since the 
altars of the Dudia, the Piamar, the Rathor, the Saktawat, the 
Chondawat, 

— ^wlio sought and found, by dangerous roads, 

A path to perpetuity of fame, 

are still visible Of the Dudia name we have already preserved 
one wreck, though the “ rocket of the moon,” was of the family 
who dwelt upon the whirlpools of the Chambal, we must leave to 
conjecture. Not so of his successor, the Rathor, who was a scion 
of the houseof Mewa,® on the Salt River of the desert, from which, 
though he was but a vassal of Mandor, the Rana scorned not to 
take a wife boasting the pure blood of the kings of Kanauj A 

1 [By another tradition, Bhainsa Sah was a merchant, servant of the 
Ohauhan longs of Sambhar and Ajmer (Brskme ii A 96) ] 

[The “ cradle of the Rathors,”^now in Mallani ] 
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younger brother accompanied her to the court of Chitor Soon 
after, the Rawal of Jaisalmer dared to put an affront upon the 
Rana, the acknowledged head of the Rajput race ' .The chivalry 
of Mewar was assembled, and the hira of vengeance held up, 
wlueh the stripling heir of Mewa, darting forward, obtained 
Although but fifteen years of age, entreaties w’ere lost upon him 
to induce him to renounce the enterprise, which m all probability 
some border-feud of his paternal house and the Bhattis, as well 
as swamidharma, or fealty, to his sovereign and kinsman, may 
have prompted His only request was that he might be aided 
by two of lus intimate friends, and five hundred horse of his oum 
selection How he passed the desert, or lioiv he gamed admittance 
to the chief of the Bliatti tribe, is not stated ; suffice it to say, 
that he brought the Rawal’s head and placed it at the feet of the 
sovereign of Chitor, for which service he had a grant of Salumbar , 
and subsequently (fiefs in those days not bemg amovdble) he was 
removed to Bhamsror The young Rathor continued to nse in 
favour , he was already by courtesy and marriage the hliancj, 
or nephew, of his sovereign, who for this action bestowed upon him 
a young princess of his own blood , an honour which m the end 
proved fatal. One day, the Tliakui (chief) was enjoying himself 
m lus baronial hall of Bhamsior, m the midst of lus little eourt, 
with a nautch, when a fatal curiosity, perhaps instigated by 
jealousy, induced his Ram to peep out from the lattice above 
Offended at this violation of decorum, he said aloud to an 
attendant, “ Tell the Thakurani, if she is [653] eager to come 
abroad, she may do so, and I will retire ” The lady disputed 
the justice of the reprimand, assertmg that her lord had been 
mistaken, and tiied to shift the reproach to one of her damsels , 
but failing to convince him, she piecipitated herself frojn the 
battlements mto the whirlpools beneath the spot where she fell 
into the Chambal stiU retains the name of Ramghatta ^ “WTien it 
was reported to the Rana that a false accusation had caused the 
suicide of his niece, the sentence of banishment from Mewar was 
pronounced against the Rathor, whieh was afterwards commuted, 
out of a regard for his former service, to the sequestration of 
Bhamsror , and he had the small fief of Nimri and its twenty 
dependent hamlets, situated upon the Patar, and not far from 
Bhamsror, bestowed upon him 

^ [The ‘ cleft or fissure of the Ram ’] 
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Bijai Singh, the descendant of the hero of this tale, has just 
been to see me , a shrewd and stalwart kmght, not a whit de- 
generated by being transplanted from the Lxmi to the Chambal , 
for, though surrounded by Mahratta depredators, by means of 
the fastnesses m which he dwells, and with the aid of his good 
lance, with which he repays them in land, he has preserved Ins 
little estate in times so fatal to independence Had I not entered 
deeply into the history of the past, I might have been led away 
by the disadvantageous reports given of these brave men, who 
were classed with the common freebooters of the hdls, and pointed 
out as meritmg similar chastisement , since these associations, 
both for their own security and retaliation on the vagabond 
Mahrattas, who usurped or destroyed their birthright, gave a 
colour to the complamts agamst them 

The Pramar {vuJg Puar) succeeded the Rathor in the fief of 
Bhamsror How long the former held it is uncertam , but the 
mode in which the last vassal chieftam lost it and his life together, 
affoids another trait of national manners Here again the fair, 
whose influence over the lords of Rajputana we have elsewhere 
mentioned, was the cause of the catastrophe The Pramar had 
espoused the daughter of his neighbour chieftam of Begun, and 
they hved happily until a game at pachisi, somewhat resembhng 
chess, caused a dispute, m which he spoke shghtingly of her faimly, 
an affront never to be pardoned by a Rajputni , and the next 
day she wrote to her father The messenger had not left his 
presence with the reply, before the nakkara beat the assembly 
for the kher ^ The descendants of the ‘ black cloud ’ ( Kalamegh) 
obeyed the summons, and the hamlets on the Bamam, or the 
Patar, poured forth their warriors at the sound of the toesm of 
Begun When the cause of quarrel was explained, it came home 
to every bosom, and they forthwith marched to avenge it Their 
"road lay [654] through the forest of Antri , but when arrived 
withm a few coss of Bhamsror, they divided their band, and while 
the chief took the more ciremtous route of the pass, the heir of 
Begun followed the course of the Bamam, took the Pramar by 
surprise, and had slam him m smgle combat ere his father joined 
him The insult to the Meghawats being avenged, the Pramars 
were about to retahate , but seemg the honour of her house thus 
dearly maintained, affection succeeded to resentment, and the 

1 [The feudal levy ] 
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Rajputni determined to expiate her folly -with her life. The 
funeral pile was ereeted close to the junction of the Bamani and 
Chambal, and she ascended -with the body of her lord, her own 
father setting fire to it. I encamped close to the altars recordmg 
the event 

Tins feud changed the law of succession m the Begun estate 
The gallantry of the young Meghawat consoled the old clnef for the 
tragical event which lost Inm a daughter , and in a full council 
of “the sons of Kalamegh,” the rights of primogeniture were 
set aside m favour of the valorous youth, and the lord paramount 
(the Rana) confirmed the decision. The subordmate fief of Jathana, 
which formerly comprehended the present district of Jawad, was 
settled on the elder son, whose descendant, Tej Singh, stiU holds 
a share of it, besides the title of Rawat Both estates have ahke 
suffered from the Mahrattas, equally -with others in jMewar 

The successor of the Pramar was a Chondawat, of the branch 
liishanawat, and a younger son of Salumbar , and it ■would be 
well for Lai Smgh had he sought no Inglier distmction than that 
to winch Ins birth entitled lum But Lalji Rawat was a beacon 
m the annals of crime, and is stiU held out as an example to those 
who would barter a good name here, and the hope of the life to 
come, for the evanescent gifts of fortune He purchased the 
honours of Bhamsror by sheddmg the blood of his bosom-fnend, 
the imcle of his sovereign. 

Nath]i Maharaja. — ^Maharaja Nathji was one of the sons of 
Rana Sangram Smgh, and brother to the reignmg prmce Jagat 
Smgh, on whose death, doubts of the legitimacy of his successor 
Raj Smgh bemg raised, Nathji aspired to the digmty , but Ins 
projects failed by the death of Raj Smgh He left a posthumous 
clnld, whose history, and the civil wars engendered by Ins uncle 
Arsi, who took possession of the gaddx, have been fully detailed 
Arsi, who was assuredly a usurper, if the pretender was a la-wful 
son of Rana Raj, had suspicions regardmg his own uncle Nathji, 
who had once shown a predilection for the supreme power , but 
the moment he heard that his nephew fancied he was plottmg 
against him, he renounced ambition, and sought to make his 
peace -with [655] heaven , amusmg Inmself -with poetry, m which 
he had some skiU, and by cultivatmg Ins melons in the bed of 
the Banas, which ran under the walls of his castle, Bagoi ^ The 
^ [About 70 miles N E, of Udaipur city.] 
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fervour of lus devotions, and the love and respect which his 
quahfications as a man and a Rajput obtained him, now caused 
lus ruin In the coldest mghts, accompanied by a single attendant, 
he was accustomed to repair to the lake, and thence convey water 
to spiinicle the statue of his tutelary divimty, ‘ the god of all 
manland ’ (Jagannath) It was reported to the Rana that, by 
means of these ascetic devotions, he was endeavouring to enlist 
the gods in his traitoious designs, and, determined to ascertain 
the truth, Arsi, with a confidential friend, disgmsed himself, and 
repaired to the steps of the temple Nathji soon appeared with 
lus brazen vessel of water, and as he passed, the prmce, reveahng 
lumself, thus addressed lum “ Why all this devotion, this 
excess of sanctity ? if it be the throne you covet, uncle, it is 
youis ” , to which Nathji, in no wise thrown off lus guard, rephed 
ivith much urbamty, “ You are my sovereign, my child, and I 
consider my devotions as acceptable to the deity, from their 
givmg me such a cluef, for my prayers are for your prosperity.” 
This unaffected sincerity reassured the Rana , but the chiefs of 
Deogarh, Bhmdar, and other elans, being dissatisfied with the 
harsh and uncomproimsmg temper of their sovereign, endeavoured 
to check his ebulhtions by pomting to the Maharaja as a refuge 
against his tyranny 

To be released from such-a restramt, Arsi at last resolved on 
assassinatmg his uncle , but his valour and giant strength made 
the attempt a service of danger, and he therefore employed one 
who, imder the cloak of fnendship, could use the pomard without 
nsk Lai Singh was the man, the bosom friend of the Maharaja, 
who, besides exchangmg turbans with him, had pledged lus 
friendship nt the altar , a man who knew every secret of his 
heart, and that there was no treason in it It was imdmght, 
when a voice brote in upon his devotions, calhng on him from 
the portico by name No other could have taken this hberty, 
and the reply, “ Come m, brother Lalji , what brings you here 
at such an hour ? ” had scarcely passed the lips of Nathji, when, 
as he made the last prostration to the image, he received the 
dagger of his friend m lus neck, and the emblem of Siva was 
covered with lus blood ' For tlus service, the assassm was 
rewarded with the fief of Bhainsror, and a seat amongst the 
sixteen barons of Mewar , but as the number cannot be inci eased, 
the rights of the Saktawat cluef of Bansi weie cancelled , thus 
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adding one crime to another, which however worked out its 
own reward, and at once avenged the muider of Nathji, and laid 
Mewar in rums, causing [656] fresh streams of the blood which 
had already so copiously flowc’d from the civil vais arising out 
of the hostility of these rival clans, the Salctawats and Chondawats. 

Lalji did not long enjoy his honours , his crime of “ triple 
dye ” was ever present to his mmd, and generated a loathsome, 
incurable disease , for even m these lands, where such occurrences 
are too frequent, “ the still small voice ” is heard worms consumed 
the traitor while living, and his memory is blasted now that he 
IS dead , Avhile that of Nathji is sanctified, as a spirit gentle, 
valorous, and devout 

Man Singh, the son of this man of blood, succeeded to the 
honours of Bhamsror, and was a soldier of no common stamp 
At the battle of Ujjam, where the Rana of Mewar made the last 
grand stand for independence, Man was badly wounded, made 
captive, and brought m the tram of the conquermg Maliratta, 
when he laid siege to Udaipur As he was recoveimg from lus 
wounds, lus friends attempted to effect his liberation thiough 
that notorious class called the Baoiis,^ and contrived to acquaint 
lum with the plot The wounded cluef was consoling lumself 
for his captivity by that great panacea for ennui, a nautch, and 
applauding the fine voice of a songstress of Ujjam as she warbled 
a tappa of the Panjab, when a significant sign was made by a 
stranger He mstantly exclaimed that his woimds had broken 
out afiesh, staggered towards his pallet, and tlirowmg down the 
light, left all m confusion and darkness, wluch favoured the 
Baori’s design , who, while one of lus friends took possession of 
the pallet, wrapped the sick chief m a chadar (sheet), threw lum 
on his back, and carried him through the camp of the besiegers 
to the city The Rana, rejoiced at lus liberation, commanded a 
salute to be fired, and the first intelligence the Mahratta leader 
had of lus prisoner’s escape was m answer to the question as to 
the cause of such rejoicing , they then found one of the vassal 
substitutes of Man still occupying the bed, but the sequel does 
not mention how such fidehty was repaid The cenotaph (chhatri) 
of this brave son of an unworthy sire is at the Tiibem, or point of 
confluence of the three streams, the Chambal, the Bamam, and 

1 [A criminal tribe, known in the Panjab as Bawaria, and as Moghias m 
Marwar (Census Beport, Manvdr, 1891, u 190 f ) ] 
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the Khal , and from its light and elegant construction, adds 
greatly to the picturesque effect of the scenery The present 
chief, Raghunath Smgh, who succeeded Man, has weU maintamed 
his independence tliroughout these perilous times Bapu Sindhia, 
whose name wiU long be remembered as one of the scourges of 
these realms, tried his skill upon Bhainsror, where the remains of 
his trenches, to the north-west of the town, are still conspicuous , 
but he was met with sortie after sortie, while the hill-tribes were 
nightly let loose upon him, imtil he was forced to make a pre- 
cipitate retreat [657] 

I cannot conclude the annals of this family without a passing 
remaik on the great moral change elfected since the power of 
Britain has penetrated into these singular abodes It was my 
habit to attend on any of the chieftains who honoured me by an 
invitation to their family fetes, such as their salgirahs, or ‘ birth- 
days ’ , ^ and on these occasions I merged the Agent of the 
British Government entirely m the friend, and went without 
ceremony or parade Amongst my numerous pagn badal hhai, 

' or ‘ adopted brothers ’ (as well as sisters), was the Maharaja 
Sheodan Singh, the grandson and possessor of the honours and 
estates of Nathji, who still enjoys the domam of Bagor, and 
from whom I used to receive a share of its melons, which he 
cultivates with the same ardour as his grandsire The ‘ annual 
Imot ’ (salgirah) of my friend was celebrated on the terraced 
roof of his palace, overhanging the lake of Udaipur, and I was 
by his side listenmg, m the intervals of the song, to some of Ins 
extemporaneous poetical effusions (on which my friend placed 
rather too high a value), when amongst the congratulatory names 
called aloud by the herald, I was surprised to hear, “ Maharaja 
Salamat, Rawat Raghunath Singhji-ka mujia hjo ' ” or, “ Health 
to the Maharaja, and let him receive the compliments of Rawat 
Raghxmath Smgh ” . the grandson of the murderer come to pay 
his respects to the grandson of the murdered, and to press with 
his knee the gaddi on wlueh he sat * With justice may we repeat 

1 [The ‘ annual knob ’ The custom still prevails among Indian Muham- 
madans, and the mother of the Mughal Emperor used to keep a stnng in 
the harem, and added a knot, probably as a magical protective, for every 
year of her son’s hfe The custom of usmg m this way a thread of red or 
yellow sdk was adopted by the Rajputs {Ain, i 267 , Jaffur Shurreef, 
Qanoon-e-Islam, 26 , Manucci ii 346) ] 
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• 

tlicu powoiftil nu'l'iphor, oti miHi anomtilu n in llic narinlH (if tfi' ir 
fcn(h~-~hlt( r fiiir linLn dJtt thnh u pitt hnin, ‘ tlif lujjf nrul fht j;oil 
dnuK fioin {hv '-'uw pint It r ’ ‘ Wi lUu,, In p !i!Uc .xltt n- 

tiofi fo llu p nl lininn uid hnhps of llit't Mii!4u!nrh intt rc>{jjif' 
tacts, tnnrtr sij^n U moral htntHts upt)ji llit'tn ; for jf tmist b'* 
(Mflcnt lliaf flic mr.ns of tnntn cvttllinl tpr'iblus rctimn nrih 
Ihc siiDshint* of 1 iruintss }<> nptn into ''tuttlls fiuit , ami bit tin* 
sake of out ox\n xttlfnn, \\<11 ns that of hum mit}, h t not th*’ 
jiroltctui" powtr, m tiic < v n m of jintronun, '(tifl lunonLjst 
Hum moil t\ho arc not imbiii'fl ujtli b < hiu;-^ xtlmh ■uill b ttl thorn 
to undcrslnrul, to ipjintiUc, am! tt> iflmimsf»r tiltiiu' roiinsel 
or oorioction itlurt not css in 'llu* n*m'mhrm<t of tlu s< m* 
juru s IS still frish, niul it rcqiun hut tho rtturn of an ireln 
a^am to inishcath the {lomanl uul tlnu,' the oiij) , but if nc 
consult their re i! f'ond the r< colli ction Mill ornfliialK <^rnv, 
f imtor. 

Blimnsror aliackcil by Alfin-d-dm — lb fore, houencr. Mt 
.ilto"elhcr (put the mbls of the t’himliil, mc must r<(onl that 
Bhamsim h ul been \ isitt d In another m m of blood, the rcnoinicd 
Alau-d-dm, m nhosc (pithets of Khum, or ‘the, s mfrinnary/ 
and SiKandaru-s-s im, or ‘the second Mcxandi r,’ In mIucIi 
history has gnen him perpcluilj of infann, mc rcco;,mi/e the 
deaaslaling [G’5S] and ferocious Ivlnlji king, mIio assailed cxery 
Hindu prince in India Obedient to the letter of the Ian, he 
had determined to leax e not one stone upon another of the 
temples or palaces of Bhamsror E\ere where we searched for 
memoiials of the Ilun, whose name is also connected irith the 
foimdalion of Bhamsror , of the Prnmar, or the Dudin , but m 
vain The vestiges of these ages liad disappeared, or been built 
up m the more modern fortifications Two such inscriptions we 
indeed discovered, re\crsed and applied as common budding 
materials m the ivalls around the town , one was dated S 3179 
(a d 1123), but being in the old ornamented Jam character, 
would liave icquired time and labour to decipher The other is 
also anterior to Ala, and the ornaments in this are decidedly 
Jam , its purport is as follows “ On the parab (full moon) of 
Slieoratri (the birthday of Siva), IMaharae Dariyai Ilac Singh 
Deo beslow’ed, in the name of Rameswar, the anllagc of Tal.igarh 

^ [The usual form is Bha bairi el gJutt pTIt ham, ‘TJio wolf and the 
goat dnnk at the same in oi stops ’] 
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m pun (religious gift) Those who maintam the grant will enjoy 
the fruits resulting theiefrom ” , or, m the words of the original . 

Yasya yasya jdda bhurnis, 

Tasya tasya tadd plialam ^ 

“ Samvat 1302 (a d 1246).” This form of sasan, or religious 
charity, is peculiar, and styled sasan Udayadttya, which proves 
that the Pramar, of whom this is a memorial, was a feudatory 
of the prince of Dhar, whose era has been fixed. These discoveries 
stimulated our research, and my revered friend and Guru, who 
IS now deeply embued with antiquarian enthusiasm, vainly 
offered a large reward for permission to dig for the image of 
Paisvanath, his great pontiff, of whose shrine he has no doubt 
the first mscription is a memorial When about to leave this 
place (mdeed our baggage had gone on), we were informed^ of 
some celebrated temples across the river at a place called Baroh, 
anciently Dholpur. The shrme is dedicated to Ghateswaia 
Mahadeva, with a Imgam revolving m the yom, the wonder of 
those who venture amongst its almost impervious and unfre- 
^quented woods to worship. As I could not go myself, I dispatched 
the Guru to hunt for mscnptionaand brmg me an account of it 

Dabhi, February 20, eleven miles , thermometer 48°. — Re- 
ascended the third steppe of our immature Alp, at the Nasera 
pass {ghat), the foot of which was exactly five miles from Bhamsror, 
and three and a half furlongs more carried us to its summit," 
which IS of easy ascent, though the pathway was rugged, lymg 
between high peaks on either side. This alone will give a tolerable 
idea of the height of the Patar above the level of the river Maj estic 
trees cover the lull from the base to its summit, through [659] 
which we could never have found a passage for the baggage 
without the axe Besides some noble tamarind {imh) trees, 
there was the lofty semal, or cotton-tree , the gnarled sakhu, 
which looks like a leper amongst its healthy bretliren , the 
tendu, or ebony-tree, now m full frmt, and the useful dhao, besides 
, many others of less magnitude.- The landscape from the sumimt 
was grand we looked down upon the Charmanvati (vulg, Cham- 

^ [This IS the reading by Dr. Tessitori, who remarks “ The above, of 
course, is Sanslmt”] 

“ [Imh, Tamanndus indtca , semal, Bombax heptaphyllum , sakhu or 
sagivan, the teak, Tectona grandis, tendu, Diospyrus embryopteris, dhao, 
Anogeissus latifoha ] 
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bal) and the castle of Ragliunatli ; while the eye commanded a 
long sweep of the black Bamani gliding through the vale of Antri 
to its termination at the tombs of the Saktawats The road to* 
Dabhi was very fair for such a tract, and Avhen within four miles 
of our tents, we erossed a stream said to have its fountain at 
!RIenal, which must consequently be one of the highest pomts of 
Uparmal This rill afforded another means of estimating the 
height of our position, for besides the general fall to the brmlc 
of the chasm, it precipitates itself in a fine cascade of three 
hundred feet Neither time nor place admitted of our folloiving 
tins rill to its termination, about six miles distant, through a 
rugged woody tract From the sumnut of the pass of Nasera, 
we had a peep at the tomb of a Muslim saint, whenee the ground 
gradually shelved to the end of our journey at Kotah 

Monuments to Warriors. — ^Dablu is the line of demarcation 
between Mewai and Bundi, bemg itself in the latter State, in the 
distiict of Loecha, — dreary enough I It produces, howevei, rice 
and makkai, or Indian corn, and some good patehes of wheat 
We passed the cairns, composed of loose stones, of several Rajputs 
slain in defending their cattle against the IMinas of the Kairar 
I was particularly struck ^vlth that of a Charan bard, to whose 
memory they have set up a pahya, or tombstone,^ on whieh is 
Ins effigy, his lance at rest, and shield extended, who most hkely 
feU defending his tan da TIus tract was grievously oppressed 
by the banditti who dwell amidst the ravines of the Banas, on 
the western dechvity of the plateau “ Wlio durst,” said my 
guide, as we stopped at these tumuh, “ have passed the Patar 
eighteen months ago ? they (the kimas) would have killed you 
for the cakes you had about you , now you may carry gold 
These green fields would have been shared, perhaps reaped 
altogether, by them , but now, though there is no superfluity, 
theie IS ‘ play for the teeth,’ and we can put our turban imder 
our heads at mght without the fear of missing it in the morning 
Atal Raj ' may your sovereignty last for ever > ” This is the 
universal language of men who have nevei knoivn peaceful days, 

1 [Paliya, ‘ a protective, guardian,’ or ‘ home of the guaidian spirit ’ , 
often erected to Rajputs or others dymg on the field of battle At the Kali 
Chaudas festival, 14th dark half of Asho, these stones aie daubed with red 
lead, and coco -nuts are offered (Enthoven, FolMoie Notes, Qujaiat, 90 , BG, 
IX Part I 218, 363 f , Eorbes, JRasmaJa, 691) ] 
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who heave been nurtured amidst the elements of discord and 
rapine, and who, consequent^, can appreciate the change, albeit 
they were not mere speetators “ We must retahate,” said a 
sturdy [CGO] Chauhan, one of Morji’s vassals, who, with five 
besides himself, insisted on condueting me to Bhainsior and 
would only leave me when I would not let them go beyond the 
frontier. I W'as mueh amused wath the reply of one of them 
whom I stopped with the argumenium ad vcTccundiam, as he 
began a long harangue about five buffaloes earned off by the 
Thakur of Nimri, and begged my aid for their recovery. I said 
it w'as too far back , and added, laughing, “ Come, Thakur, 
confess , did you never balanee the aecount clsewdiere ? ” — 
“ Oh, Maharaja, I have lost many, and taken many, but Ram- 
dohai 1 if I have touehed a blade of grass sinee your raj, I am no 
Rajput ” I found he was a Kara, and complimented him on his 
affinity with Alu, the lord of Bumbaoda, w'hicli tickled his vanity 
not a little In vain I begged them to return, after eseorting 
me so many miles To all my solicitations the Chauhan xephed, 
“ You have biought us comfort, and this is man Jci chakan, 
‘ service of the heart ’ ” I accepted it as such, and w'e “ w'hiled 
the gait ’ with sketches of the times gone by Each foot of the 
countrj'' was familiar to them At one of the cairns, in the 
midst of the wood, they all paused foi a second , it was raised 
over the brother of the Bhatti Thakur, and each, as he passed, 
added a stone to tlus monumental heap I watched, to discern 
Avhether the same feelmg was produced in them which the act 
created m me , but if it existed, it was not betiayed They were 
too famihai wath the reality to feel the romance of the scene , 
yet it was one altogether not ill-suited to the painter. 

Karipur, Febniary 21, 9^ miles — ^Encamped in the glen of 
Karipura, confined and wild Thermometer 51®, but a fine, 
clear, bracing atmosphere Our route lay through a tremendous 
jimgle Half-way, crossed the ridge, the altitude of which made 
up for the descent to Dabhi, but from whence we again descended 
to Karipura Theie were many hamlets in this almost impervious 
forest , but all were desolate, and the only trace of population 
was m the altars of those who had defended to the death their 
dreary abodes against the ruthless Mina of the Kairar, which we 
shall visi,t on our return 

Sontra. — About a mile after we had commenced our march 
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thi*? innrninix, ol)si'r\c(I 41k {fwn^liip of Sonini on onr n^jht, 
Khich IS nlunv.s conjoincfl lo Dabln, lo fitsil'mfc” Ihc tnppn of 
Dablu-Soniia, n subtltMsjon of TkiccIki Bcinc: inforrn(fl In a 
scout that it conlainerl in‘-( riptions, J requested nn Guru niul one 
of mj Rraluuaiis lo po tliere The search afforrh rl a new proof 
of the unuersahtv of the Piamar s\\a\, and of the conquests of 
another “ Lord of the ^\orld and the faith,” Alau-d-dm, the 
second [001] Alexander The Yali found sc\cra1 altars haviii" 
inscriptions, and niaiu pnlnpis, from three of nhich, plated in 
pixlaposition, he copied the follonin^ inset ipl ions . 

“Sannat 1-122 (vii 1200) Pardi, Teja, and his son. Dcola 
Pardi, from the fear of shame, for tlic finds, Rrahmans, their 
cattle, and their nucs sold their Ines ” 

“Si 1-lG (\ n 1290). In the month of As.nli (bnrh yaham) * 
IMonday, in the castle of Sontra (Sulranan durfi). the Pramar 
Uda, ICala, Bhunn, for their Icinc, mves, Brahmans, .aloti" nith 
the pull a Chonda, sold their cvtslcnce ” 

“ S 1400 (a d 1110), the 1st Asarh, and Monday, at Sontra- 
gram, Rugha, the Chaora, in defence of the gods, his mfc, and 
the Biahmans, sold his life ” 

Tlie folIoAving was cojiicd from a kund, or fountain, excavated 
in the lock 

“ S 1370 ( \ D 1314), the lOlh of Asarh [swh yaham), he, nhose 
renorni is unequalled, the king, the lord of men, Maharaja Adiraj, 
Sri Alau-d-din, %MtIv his army of three thousand elephants, ten 
laklis of horse, n ar-chariots and foot mthout number, conquering 
from Sambliar in the north, iMalna, Karnat, Kanor, Jalor, 
Jaisalmer, Dcogir, Tailang, even to the shores of the ocean, and 
Chandrapuri in the east ; victorious over all the kings of the earth, 
and by whom Sutrawan Durg, with its twelve to^vnshlps, have 
been mested from the Pramar Mansi , by whose son, Bilaji, 
whose birthplace {uipaili) is Sn Dhar, tins fountain was exca- 
vated Written and also engraved by Sahideva the stone-cutter 
{siiiradhar)'^ 

Beneath the surface of the fountain w^as another inscription, 
but there was no time to bale out the w’ater, which some future 
traveller over the Patar may accomplish Sontra, or as classically 
written, Satrudurg, ‘ the inaccessible to the foe,’ was one of 
the castles of the Pramar, no doubt dependent on Clutor when 
under the Mon dynasty , and this was only one of the sub- 
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divisions of Cenlial India, which was all under Pramar dominion, 
from the Nexbudda to the Jumna — an asseition proved by msciip- 
tions and traditions ^Ye shall hear moie of tins at Menal and 
Bijoh on our return o^'er Upaiinal, which I resolve to be thoroughly 
acquainted vith 

Kotah, Fehi uary 22, eleven miles to the banks of the Chambal 
— ^Although not a cloud was to be seen, the sun was in\nsible till 
more than spear-high, owing to a tluck vapoury mist, accom-- 
panied by a cold piercing wind from the north-west The descent 
was gradual all the way to the nver, but the angle may be esti- 
mated from the fact that the pinnacle (kolas) of the palace, 
though one himdred and twenty feet above the level of the 
Chambal, was not Ausible until withm five miles of the banlc. 
The barren [GG2] tract we passed over is all m Bimdi, until we 
approach Kotah, where the lands of Nanta intervene, the personal 
domam of the regent Zahm Singh, and the only territory belongmg 
to Kotah west of the Chambal Kanpura, as well as all this 
region, is inliabited by Bhds, of which race a very intelhgent 
individual acted tius morning as our gmde He says it is called 
by them Baba ka nimd, and that they were the sovereigns of it 
until dispossessed by the Rajputs We may ciedit them, foi 
it IS only fit for Bhils or their brethren of the forest, the wild- 
beasts But I rejoiced at having seen it, though I have no wish 
to retrace my steps over this part of my journey Half-way, we 
passed a roofless shed of loose stones, contaimng the dmmty of 
the Birds , it is in the midst of a giove of thorny tangled brush- 
wood, whose boughs were here and there decorated with slireds 
of various coloured cloth, offerings of the traveller to the forest 
divmity for protection agamst e^'ll spirits, by which I suppose 
the Bhds themselves are meant ^ 

Maypoles. — We must not omit (though we have qmtted the 
Patar) tO notice the ‘ Maypoles ’ erected at the entrance of every 
vdlage m the happy basant or spring, whose concluding festival, 
the Hoh or Saturnaha, is just over Tins year the season has 
been most ungenial, and has produced sorrow rather than glad- 
ness Every pole has a bimdle of hay or straw tied at the top, 

^ The same practice is described by Park'as existing m Afnca [Such 
trees are knoivn m Gujarat as ‘ Rag Uncle ’ (Forbes, Rasmala, 452) On 
rag-trees see E S Hartland, Legend of Perseus, n 176 If , W Crooke, Popular 
Religion and Folklore of N India, 2nd ed, i 161 ff ] 
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and some have a cross stick like arms and a flag flymg , but 
in many parts of the Patar, the more symbolic plough was 
substituted, dedicated to the goddess of fruition, and served the 
double purpose of a Spring-pole, and frightening the deer from 
nibblmg the young corn 

Kotah City. — The appearance of Kotah is very imposing, and 
impresses the mind with a more lively notion of wealth and 
activit}!- than most cities in India A strong wall with bastions 
runs parallel to, and at no great distance from, the river, at the 
southern extremity of which is the palace (placed "within a castle 
separated from the to-wn), whose cupolas and slender minarets 
give to it an air of light elegance The scene is crowded with 
objects animate and inanimate Between the river and the city 
aie masses of people pljnng various trades , but the eye dwells 
upon the terminating bastion to the north, which is a little foit 
of itself, and commands the country on both banlcs But we 
shall have more to say regarding this durmg our halt, winch is 
likely to be of some contmuance [663] 


CHAPTER 7 

Unhealthiness of Kotah. Nanta, September 10, 1820 — ^A day 
of deliverance, which had been looked forward to by aU of us as 
a new era m our existence The last four months of our residence 
at Kotah was a continued struggle against cholera and deadly 
fever never m the memory of man was such a season Imo-wn 
This IS not a state of mind, or body fit for recording passmg events , 
and although the period of the last six months — from my arrival 
at Kotah in February last, to my lea-ving it this mormng — ^lias 
been one of the most eventful of my life, it has left fewer traces 
of these events upon my rmnd for notice in my journal than if I 
had been less occupied The reader may be referred, for an 
abstract of these occurrences, to Chapter 6, winch "will make 
him suflSciently acquainted "with the people amongst whom we 
have been Imng To try back for the less important events 
which furnish the thread of the Personal Narrative, would be 
vain, suffering, whilst this journal is Witten, under fever and 
ague, and all my friends and servants m a similar plight Though 
we more than once changed our ground of encampment, siclmess 
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still followed us We got through tha hot winds tolerably until 
the dog-days of June ; but, although I had experienced every 
vicissitude of temperature in every part of India, I never felt 
anything to be compared with the few days of June at Kotah 

It was shortly after we had shifted the camp from the low 
paddy-fields to the embankment of the Kishor sagar, or ‘ lake,’ 
immediately east of the city, the sky became of that transparent 
blue which dazzles the eye to look at Throughout the day and 
mght, there was not a zephyr even to stir a leaf, but the repose 
and stillness of death The thermometer was 104° in the tent, 
and the agitation of the punkah produced [664] only a more 
suffocating air, from which I have fled, with a sensation bordenng 
on madness, to the gardens at the base of the embankment of 
the lake But the shade even of the tamannd or cool plantam 
was still less supportable The feathered tribe, with their beaks 
opened, their wings flapping or hanging listlessly down, and 
panting for breath, like ourselves, sought in vain a cool retreat 
The horses stood with heads drooping before their untasted 
provender. Amidst this universal stagnation of life, the only 
sound which broke upon the horrid stillness, was the note of the 
cuckoo , it was the first time I had ever heard it in India, and 
its cheerful sound, together with the associations it avrakened, 
produced a delightful relief from torments which could not long 
be endured We mvariably remarked that the bird opened his 
note at the period of greatest heat, about two o’clock in the day, 
and continued dunng intervals for about an hour, when he 
changed his quarters and quitted us I afterwards became more 
familiar with this bird, and every day in the hot weather at 
Udaipur, when I resided in one of the nllas in the valley, I not 
only heard but frequently saw it ^ 

The reader can easily conceive the scene of our encampment , 
it was at the north-eastern angle of the lake, having in front that 
httle fairy islet with its light Saracenic summer abode (p 1521) 
Gardens fnnged the base of the embankment, which was bordered 
with lofty trees , the extended and gigantic circumvallation, over 

^ In almost every respect like a sparrow-kawk , perhaps a httle more 
elongated and elegant in form , and the beak, I think, was straight [Mr 
C Chubb of the Natural History Museum, South Kensington, has Inndly 
evammed a specimen of Eudynamis honorata or E onentahs, the “ Brain 
Fever ” bird, and he aonSvmB the Editor’s recollection that the bill of the 
bird lb rounded, and somewhat hooked at the tip ] 
von III 
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the parapets of ■nhich peeped the spires and domes of temples or 
mosques, breaking the uniformilv, and occasinnallj" e\en shouing 
the distant and elevated land be}^^! the Chambal Wc had also 
close to us a spot saeicd to the manes of the many hcioes of this 
noble famil}' I fiequcnted the cenotaphs of the Haras, uhich, 
if less magnificent tlian those of Maruar or IMcuar, or c\en of the 
head of their line of Bundi, rnav vie uith them all m the recollec- 
tions thej conjure up of patriotism and fealty, and of the deadly 
rancour attendant on cml strife This cluster of monuments 
approaches near to the city nail, but is immcdialcl 3 ’ under the 
dam of the lake, and being enveloped m foliage, almost escapes 
observation I -nas lejoiced to sec the good order in which they 
were maintained, vhich i\as another of the anomalies in the 
regent’s character for uhat can so much keep alive the proud 
spirit of the Haras as these trophies of then sires But whatever 
the motive of the act, it is a tribute to virtue , nor could I resist 
an exclamation of respect to the veteran regent, vho is raising 
a monument to the last prince, which, if it survive to distant 
times, vnll afford loom to some future [GG5] traveller to saj’-, that, 
•with Maharao Ummed Singh, Kotah appears to have attained 
the summit of its pouer Nor should I dcii}’- mj’-self the praise 
of having something to do with this harmless piece of vaniU’ , 
for I procured for the regent free permission fiom the Rana of 
Mewar to take from tlie marble quari}’" at Kanlcroh ^ ■nhatever 
suited his purpose, AVithout price or duty a request he ivas too 
proud to make himself since then ancient quarrel We had also 
the lange of jMadlio Smgh s magnificent gardens, of many acres 
in extent, abounding in exotic flowers and fruits, "iMtli parteries 
of rose-trees, each of many roods of land But what were all 
these luxuries conjomed -with cholera morbus, and tap tijan, 
‘teitian fever,’ and every othei fever, around us’ But even 
these physical ills were nothing compared to the moral e\nls 
which it was my duty to find remedies for or to mitigate , and 
they were never adverted to m the manj’- despatches addressed, 
during our residence in this petit enfer, to supreme authority 
The enthusiast may imagine how dehghtful traveUing must be 
amongst such interestmg races , to Ausit the ruins of ancient 
greatness, and to read their history in their monuments , to 
march along the margm of such streams as the Chambal oi the 
^ [Thiity SIX miles N E of Udaipur city ] 
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Bamani , to be escorted by these gallant men, to be the object 
of their courtesj'- and friendship, and to benefit the condition of 
the dependant class , but the price of this enjoyment was so 
high that few would voluntarily pay it, namely, a perpetuity of 
ill-health Fortunatelj’', however, for ourselves and our country, 
if these offices are neither sinecures nor beds of roses, we do not 
make them beds of thorns , there is a hearl-stirrmg excitation 
amidst such scenes, which keeps the powers of mind and body 
alert a feeling which is fortunately moie contagious than 
cholera, and communicable to all aiound How admirably was 
this feeling exemplified this morning * Could my leader but 
have beheld the soldiers of my escoit and othei establishments, 
as they weie feriied over the Chambal, he vould have taken 
them for ghosts making the i'lajci of the Styx , there was not 
one of them who had not been m the gripe of pestilential fever or 
ague. Some of them had had cholera, and half of them had 
enlarged spleens Yet, although then muskets were too heavy 
for them, there were neithei splenetic looks noi pee^^sh expres- 
sions It was as delightful as it was wonderful to see the alacrity, 
even of the bedridden, to leave their ills behind them east of the 
Chambal 

Scarcelj’- any place can be moie unhealthy than Kotah during 
the monsoon With the rise of the Chambal, whose waters 
filtrate through the fissures of the lock, the [G66] wells are filled 
with mineial poison and the essence of decomposed vegetation ^ 
All those in the low ground at oui first encampment were over- 
flowed from this cause , and the surface of each was covered 
wth an oily pellicle of metallic lustre, whose colours weie pris- 
matic, varying, with position or reflection, from shades of a 
pigeon’s bieast (which it most lesembled), to every tint of blue 
blending with gold It is the same at Udaipur during the periodi- 
cal rains, and with similar results, inteimittent and tertian fevers, 
from which, as I said, not a man, European or native, escaped 
They are very obstinate, and though not often fatal, are difficult 
to extirpate, yieldmg only to calomel, which peihaps generates 
a tram of ills. 

Meetmg with Zalim Singh. — ^The last few days of oui stay 

^ [The unhealthmess of Kotah is duo to the water of tho Kishor Sagar 
lake on the east jioicolatmg through the soil to the river on the west {lOI, 
XV 426) ] 
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were passed in the ceremonials of leave-talanp" On the 5th, in 
company with the regent, I paid my last visit to the Maharao, 
who with his brothers returned my farewell visit the day following ; 
and on the 8th and 9th the same formalities were observed with 
xhe regent The man who had passed through such scenes as 
the reader has perused, now at the very verge of existence, could 
not repress his sorrow His orbless eyes were filled with tears, 
and as I pressed his palsied hands which were extended over me, 
the power of utterance entirely deserted him I would expunge 
this, if I did not know that vanity has no share in relating what 
I consider to be a virtue in the regent I have endeavoured 
to paint his character, and could not omit this trait I felt he 
had a regard foi me, from a multitude of kind expressions, but 
of their full value was always doubtful till this day 

A Restive Elephant — I did not get down to the point of 
embarkation for some hours after my suite, having been detained 
by the irresistible hold of ague and fever, though I started before 
the hot-fit had left me The regent had prepared the grand 
barge, which soon landed me on the opposite bank , but Fateh 
Bahadur, my elephant, seemed to prefer his present quarters to 
Udaipur , after his howdah, pad, and other gear had been taken 
off and put into the boat, he plunged into the Chambal with 
delight, diving in the deepest water and making a water-spout 
of his proboscis He had got a third of the way across, when 
a new female elephant, less accustomed to these crossings, turned 
back, and Fateh Bahadur, regardless of his master, was so gallant 
as to go after her In vain the mahout (driver) used his pharsi,^ 
digging it into his head behind the ear , this only exasperated 
the ammal, and he made one or two desperate efforts to shake 
off his pigmy driver Fortunately (being too weak to mount 
a horse), I found a baggage-elephant just begmnmg to be loaded , 
I put my howdah upon her, and the “ victorious warrior ” suffered 
the indignity of carrying a load 

We passed the town of Kanari, belonging to Raj Gulab Singh, 
Jliala, a relation of [667] the regent, and one of the Omras of 
Kotah It IS a thriving comfortable place, and the pinnacled 
mahall of the Raj gave to it an air of digmty as well as of the 
pictuiesque Our loute to Nanta " was over a rich and lughly 

^ [Skt pamsa, an axe-shaped goad also known as anhis ] 

2 [About 10 miles W of Kotah city ] 
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cultivated plain, studded with mango-groves ; mIucIi do not 
surprise us, since v c loion it is the family estate of the regcnl . 
TJie patrimonial abode is, thcicfore, much cherished, and is the 
frequent residence of his son l^Iadho Singh, by whom I was met 
half-way between Kanari, and conducted to the fannlj’’ dwelling 

lianta Rajput Music. — Kanta is a line specimen of a Rajput 
baronial residence \Vc tnlered thiough a gatew^a^’, at the top 
of which was the Naubat-khaiia, or s.iloon for I he band, into an 
extensne court iiaving colonnaded puu/as all round, in whicli 
the \ assals ere ranged In t he centre of this area w as a pa^ ihon, 
apart from the palace, surrounded bj orangeries and odoriferous 
llowcrs, with ajct-cVcau m the middle, whence little canals con- 
ducted the w.iter and kept up a perpetual verdure. Under ihc 
arcade of this pavilion, amidst a thousand welcomes, thundering 
of cannon, trumpets, and all sorts of sounds, c took our scats ; 
and scarcely had congratulations passed and the area was cleared 
of our escorts, when, to the sound of the laboi and satangi, the 
sweet notes of a Panjabi iap2)a saluted our cars There is a 
plamtnc simphcitj in this music, which denotes origmahty, and 
even without a knowledge of the language, comeys a sentiment 
to the most fastidious, wdicn warbled m the imp.issioned manner 
which some of these sjTcns possess hilc the Mahratla delights 
in the dissonant d/iuiyiad,^ which requires a rapidity of utterance 
quite surpiismg, the Rajput reposes m his iappa, which, eonjomed 
wath Ills oinum, creates a paradise. Here wc sat, amidst the 
orange-groves of R’anta, the jet-tTeau throwing a mist between 
us and the group, w'hose dark tresses, antclopc-cycs, and syren- 
notes, w'cre all tlirowm away upon the Frank, for my teeth A\cre 
beating time from the ague-fit. 

It was 111 this veiy area, now' filled w'lth the >outh and beauty 
of Kotah, that the regent esliibited his wrestlers , and it was 
from the vciy seat I occupied, that Sriji of Bundi challenged these 
ruffians to the encountei related in the annals = Having sat a 
quarter of an houi, in obedience to the laws of etiquette, and in 

^ [“ The introductory stan/a of a poem oi song, ivliicli is repeated as a 
kmd of burden oi ohoius” (Platts, Uidit Did s.v. dhui) “petit poemo 
ordmaireinent compose do cmq hdmistiobcs sur uno memo inuo” (Gaigin 
do Tassy, liisi LiU Utndoiltc, i 22) It is said to bavo boon invented by 
Raja Man of Gwalior {Memoirs of Jahangir, trans Rogors-Bovondgo, 271) 1 

“ [P 1618 ] 
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courtesy to the son of the Regent, who had come thus far to escoi% 
me, we took leave and hastened to get a cup of tea 

Talera,^ September 11 —Two miles north-west of Nanta w<. 
passed the boundary of the regent’s estate and the Bundi territory 
The roads were good, over a well-cultivated and v ell-wooded 
plain, the cotton particularly thriving Talera is a large [GG8] 
viUage on the margin of a fine clear stream, its banks delightfully 
wooded, abounding in fish, which even tempted my invalid 
fiiends to try their luck Talera is in the jagii of the waf 
who attends me on the part of the Bundi Raja, liut is still 
heap of rums, and bemg on the high road, is open to parties o^ 
troops 

Nawagaon, September 12 — The road very fair, though a h 
winding, to avoid some deep ravines The land rich, w.- 
watered, and too much w'ooded , but man is wanting to cultivat 
the fertile waste The encamping ground afforded not a single 
tree to screen us from a scorching sun ^Ve passed tw'O cenotaphs, 
where Rajputs had fallen , but there was no inscription, and n' 
one could reveal their history 

Bundi, Septembei 13. — The countiy and roads, as usual, flai,, 
with an apparent descent from Talera to the base of the Bundi 
range, wdiose craggy and unequal summits showed it could be m 
buttress to the tableland with which it unites The generc 
direction of the range is east-north-east, though theie aie diverging 
ridges, the course of which it is impossible to dehneate 

As we neared the capital of the Haias, clouds of dust, gradually 
obscuring the atmosphere, were the first signal of the Raja’s 
approach soon the sound of drums, the clangour of trumpets, 
and trampmg of steeds, became audible, and at length the Sandm- 
sawars, or camel-messengers, announced the Raja’s presence 
He was on horseback. Instantly I dismounted from my elephant, 
and although too weak to contend wth the fire of my steed 
Javadia, it would have been an unpardonable sm against etiquette 
to have remained elevated above the prince All Javadia’s - 
warlike propensities were awakened at the stir of fins splendid 
retinue, from which ever and anon some dashing young Hara 
issued, “ witching the world with noble horsemanship ” , and as, 
in all the various evolutions of the manage, there was not a steed 

^ [“ Touera ” in the Author’s map ] 

2 [The name of the steed of the hero Gugga J 
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411 Raj-vvara could surpass mine, to my vast inconvemencc and no 
small danger, he deterimned on this occasion to show them off 
\n one of his furious bounds, he had his fore-feet on the broken 
parapet of a leservoir, and as I turned him short, he threw up lus 
head, which came in contaet with imne, and made my Chabuk- 
sawar ^ exclaim, “ Ah madad > ” “ The help of Ah ' ” and a few 
moie bounds brought me m contaet with my friend, the Rao 
Raja, when we dismounted and embraeed After going through 
same eeremony with the principal chiefs, he again gave me 
‘tree fraternal hugs to prove the strength of lus fiiendslup, as 
iie said, with blunt sincerity, “ This is jmur home, which you 
have come to at last ” With other affectionate welcomes, he 
leave and preeeded me His retmue was striking, but not 
a^mueh from tinsel [669] ornament, as from the joyous feehng 
whieli pervaded every part of it As my friend twirled his lance 
an the imdst of about eight hundred cavaliers and fifteen hundred 
foot, I thought of the deeds his ancestors had performed, when 
J^ading sueh a gol, to maintain their reputation for fealty’ It 
.called lus words on the formation of the treaty, when the 
generosity of Bntam again lestored his eountry to independence 
“ Wliat can I say, in return for the restoration of my home ’ 
ily ancestors were renowned in the time of the kings, in whose 
-^rvice many lost their hves , and the time may come when I 
may e^unce what I feel, if my services should be required . for 
myself, my chiefs, are all yours * ” I would pledge my existence 
that performance would not have lagged behind his promise. 
We allowed a quarter of an hour to elapse, in order to avoid the 
clouds of dust which a Rajput alone ean breathe without incon- 
venience , and accompanied by my worthy and dignified old 
friend, the Maharaja Bikramajit, we proceeded to our tents, 
placed upon the bank of a tank beyond the town 

The Bundi Palace. — The cotip d'ozil of the castellated palace 
of Bundi, from whichever side you approach it, is perhaps the 
most strilang in India , " but it would require a draiving on a 
mueh larger scale to comprehend either its pieturesque beauties 
or its grandeur Throughout Rajwara, wluch boasts many fine 

^ [A rough-rider ] 

® [Tergusson (Rist Indian Architecture, ed 1910, u 176) says that, 
though sruaUer, the palace almost equals that of Udaipur in architectural 
effect, while its position is in some respects even more imposing ] 
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palaces, the Bundi-ka-mahall is allowed to possess the first rank ; 
for which it IS indebted to situation, not less than to the splendid 
additions which it has continually received * for it is an aggregate 
of palaces, each having the name of its founder , and yet the whole 
so well harmomzes, and the character of the architecture is so 
uniform, that its breaks or fantasies appear only to rise from the 
pecuharity of the position, and serve to diversify its beauties. 
The Chhattar-mahall, or that built by Raja Chhattarsal, is the 
most extensive and most modern addition It has two noble 
halls, supported by double ranges of columns of serpentme from 
his own native quarries, m whieh the vassals are ranged, and 
through whose ranks you must pass before -you reach the state 
apartments , the view from which is grand. Gardens are infcer- 
nungled with palaces raised on gigantic terraces. In one of these 
I was received by the Raja, on my visit the next day. ' Wlioever 
has seen the palace of Bimdi, can easily picture to himself the 
hanging-gardens of Semiramis After wmdmg up the zig-zag 
road, I passed by these halls, through a vista of the vassals whose 
contented manly looks dehghted me, to the inner palace., when, 
havmg conversed on the affairs of his country for some time, the 
Raja led the way to one of the terraces, where I was surpnsed to 
find a grand court assembled, imder the [670] shade of immense 
trees, trelhsed vmes, and a fine marble reservoir of water The 
chiefs and retamers, to the number of at least a himdred, were 
drawn up m hues, at the head of which was the throne The 
prospeet was fine, both for near and distant views, as it meludes 
the lakes called the Jeth-Sagar and Prem-Sagar, with the gardens 
on their margms, and m the distance the city of Kotah, and both 
banks of the Chambal , and beyond these successive terraces and 
mahalls, to the summit of the hill, is seen the cupola of the 
Dhabhai’s tomb, through the deep fohage, rising above the 
battlements of Taragarh This terrace is on a grand bastion, 
which commands the south-east gorge of the vaUey leadmg to the 
city , and yet, such is the immense mass of buildmg, that from 
the town one has no idea of its size. 

It were vam to attempt a description of Bundi, even were I 
mchned It was the traitor of Karwar who raised the walls of 
Taragarh, and it was Raja Budh Smgh who surroimded the city 
■\vith walls, of %\hich Ummed Smgh used to say “ they were not 
required against an equal foe, and no defence agamst a superior — 
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and only retaided reconquest if driven out of Bundi, wliose best 
defence was its hills ” 

Illness of Dr. Duncan, Scptemhei 21 — ^Partly by business, 
partly by sickness, we w'ere compelled to halt here a week. Our 
friend the doctor, who had been aihng for some time, grew gradu- 
ally worse, and at length gave himself up. Carey found him 
destroying his papers and making his will, and came over deeply 
affected. I left my bed to reason with my friend, who refused 
aU nourishment, and was sinking fast , but as much from depres- 
sion of spirits as disease. In vam I used the common arguments 
to louse him from his lethargy , I then tried, as the last resort, 
to excite Ins anger, and reviled Inm for givmg way, telhng him to 
teach by example as well as precept. By this course, I raised 
a tmge of blood m my poor friend’s cheek, and what was better, 
got a tumbler of warm jelly down his throat , and appomting 
the butler, Kah Khan, who was a favourite and had great influence, 
to keep rousing and feedmg him , I left him. No sooner was he 
a httle mended, than Carey took to his bed, and nothing could 
louse him» But, as time passed, it was necessary to get on ; and 
with htters furmshed by the Raja we lecommenced our journey. 

Banks of the Mej River, ^ September 26, distance ten miles . — I 
tins day qmtted my hospitable friend, the Rao Raja As I left 
my tent, I found the Maharaja of Thana, with the Dablana ® 
contmgent {zabita), amountmg to a hundred horse, appointed to 
escort me to the frontier Our route lay through the Banda- 
ka-nal, ‘ the valley of Banda,’ whose gorge near the capital is not 
above four hundred yards m breadth, but [671] gradually expands 
imtil we reach Satur, about two imles distant On both sides of 
tins defile aie numerous gardens, and the small temples and 
cenotaphs which crown the heights, m many places well wooded, 
produce a most picturesque effect All these cenotaphs are 
perfectly classical m form, bemg simple domes supported by slender 
columns , that of Suja Bai is pecuharly graceful. As we reaehed 
Satur, the valley closed our last view of the fairy palace of the 
Haras, rearmg its domes and gilded spires half-way up the moun- 
tam, the kunguras of Taragarh encirclmg it as a diadem, whilst the 

^ [The Me] Nadi, the principal, almost the only, drainage channel of the 
Bundi State, falls mto the Chambal ] 

2 [Dablana about 10 miles N of Bundi city Thana in the Kherwaia 
Distnct of S Mewar ] 
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isolated hill of Miraji, at the foot of which was the old city, 
terminates the prospect, and makes Bimdi appear as if entirely ■ 
shut in by rocks Satur is a sacred spot in the history of the 
Haras, and here is enshrined their tutelary dnumty, fair Hope 
(Asapurna), who has never entirely deserted them, from the 
saldia of Asi, Gualkund, and Asir, to the present hour , and though 
the enchantress has often exchanged her attributes for those of, 
Kalima,! the faith of her votaries has survived every meta- 
morphosis A high antiqmty is ascribed to Satur, ^vhich they 
assert is mentioned in the sacred books , if so, it is not in con- 
nexion with the Haras The chief temple is dedicated to Bhavani,® 
of whom Asapurna is an emanation There is nothing striking 
in the structure, but it is hallowed by the multitude of sacrificial 
altars to the manes of the Haras who have “ fallen in the faith of 
the Chhatn ” There were no inscriptions, but abundance of lazy 
drones of Brahmans enjoying their ease under the wide-spreadmg 
bar and pipal trees, ready, when well paid, to prepare their 
incantations to Bhavani, either for good or for evil it is chiefly 
for the latter purpose that Satur-ki-Bhavani is celebrated We 
contmued our journey to Nawagaon, a tolerable village, but there 
bemg no good encampmg ground, our tents were pitched a mile 
farther on, upon the bank of the Mej, whose turbid waters were 
flowing vath great velocity from the accumulated mountain-nils 
which fan into it dunng the eqiunoctial rains 

Thana, September 27 — ^This is the seat of Maharaja Sawant 
Smgh, the eldest son of my fnend Mahaiaja Bikramajit of IQuni 
He affords another instance in which the laws of adoption have 
given the son piecedenee of the father, who, while he receives 
homage in one capacity, must pay it in another , for young 
Sawant was raised from the junior to the elder branch of Thana 
The castle of Sawant Singh, which guards the western frontier, is 
small, but of solid masonry, erected on the crest of a low hill. 
There are only six villages besides Thana forming his fief, which is 
burdened with the service of twenty-five horse In Bundi, ‘ a 
loiight’s fee,’ or what should equip one cavaher, is two hundred 
and fifty rupees of rent In the afternoon the Maharaja brought 
[672] his son and heir to visit me, a fine httle fellow six years of 

^ [The creed of Islam ] 

^ [Her local title os Rakt Dantika Devi, ‘ Devi ivath the blood-stamed 
teeth ’ (JRajputana Gazetteer, 1879, i 240) ] 
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age, who with his sword buckled by his side and miniature shield 
on his back, galloped his httle steed over hill and dale, like a true 
Rajput I procured several inscriptions, but none above three 
hundred years old. 

Jahazpur,^ September 28 — ^At daybreak I again found the 
Maharaja at the head of his troop, ready to escort me to the 
‘frontier In vain I urged that he had superabundantly performed 
all the duties of hospitality , “ Such were lus orders, and he must 
obey them ” I well know the laws of the Medes were not more 
peremptory than those of Bishan Singh , so we jogged on, begml- 
ing the time in conversation regardmg the semi-barbarous race 
of the tract I was about to enter, the JMinas of Jahazpur and the 
Karar or fastnesses of the Banas, for ages the terror of the coimtry, 
and who had studded the plains ivith cenotaphs of the Haras, 
fallen m defending their goods and chattels against their inroads 
The fortress of Jahazpui was not visible untd we entered the pass, 
and indeed had nearly cleared it, for it is erected on a hill detached 
from the range but on its eastern face, and completely guards this 
important pomt of ingress to Mewar This district is termed 
Chaurasi, or consisting of eighty-four townships, a favourite 
teiritorial subdivision nor is there any number intermediate 
between tlus and three hundred and sixty Jahazpur, however, 
actually contains above a hundred townships, besides numerous 
purwas, or ‘ hamlets ’ The population consists entirely of the 
indigenous Mmas, who could turn out four thousand kamthas, 
or ‘ bowmen,’ whose aid or enmity were not to be despised, as 
has been well demonstrated to Zahm Singh, who held the distnct 
durmg fifteen years Throughout the whole of this extensive 
territory, which consists as much of land on the plains as m the 
hills, the Mina is the sole proprietor, nor has the Rana any 
property but the two tanks of Budh Lohari, and these were 
■wrested fiom the Mmas by Zahm Singh durmg his tenure " 

^ [Ten miles S of Deoli cantonment ] 

2 The mdigenous Mma affords here an excellent practical illustration 
of Manu’s axiom, that “ the right in the soil belongs to him who first cleared 
and tilled the land” {Laws, ix 44] The Rajput conqueror claims and 
receives the tnbute of the soil, but were he to attempt to enforce more, he 
would soon bo brought to his senses by one of their various modes of self- 
defence — ^mcendiansm, self-immolation, or abandonment of the lands m a 
body We have mystified a very simple subject by basmg our arguments 
on the arrangements of the Muhammadan conqueror If we mean to follow 
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I -vvas met at the frontier by the iaiyunnali ^ of Jaliazpur, 
headed by the old chief of Basai and Jus grandson Arjun, of -whom 
we have spoken in the journey to Kotah. It -i^as a very respect- 
able trooj} of cavalry, and though their appointments vere not 
[G73] equal to my Ilara escort, it vas satisfactory to see assembled, 
merely at one post, a body vhich the Rana two years ago could 
not ha\e collected round Jus ovn person, citliei for parade or 
defence . as a begimung, theieforc, it is good. Received aEo ' 
tlie civil manager, Sobharam, the nephew of the mimstcr, a verj 
good man, but without the skill to manage such a tract He was 
accompamed by several of the INbna Nailcs, or chiefs. There is 
much that is interestmg here, both as matter of duty and of 
Instory , w e shall therefore halt for a few' days, and rest our 
wearied invahds. 


^CHAPTER 8 

Attempted Poisomng of the Author. Jahazpur, October 1. — 
j\Iy journahzmg had nearly termmated yesterday' Duncan and 
Caiey bemg still conhned to their beds, my relative, Captam Waugli, 
sat down with me to dinner , but fever and ague Jiavmg destioyed 
all appetite on my part, I was a mere spectator. I had, how ever, 
fancied a cake of makkai hour, but had not eaten two mouthfuls 
before I expeiienced extraordmary' sensations , my liead seemed 
expanding to an enormous size, as if it alone would have filled 
the tent , my tongue and bps felt tight and swollen, and though 
I underw'ent no alarm, nor suffered the shghtest loss of sense, I 
deemed it the pi elude to one of those vuolent attaclcs, winch have 
assailed me for several years past, and brought me to the verge 
of death I begged Captam Waugh to leave me , but he had 
scarcely gone before a constiietion of tlie throat came on, and I 
thought aU was over I rose up, howev'er, and giasped [674] the 

lus example, whose doctrmo vas the law of the sword, let us do it, but we 
must not confound might with right consult custom and tradition through- 
out India, where traces of ongmahty yet exist, and it will mvanably appear 
that the right m the soil is m the cultivator, who mamtams even m oxilo the 
Aftli baj/ota-Jca-bJium, m as decided a manner as any freeholder in England 
But Colonel Bnggs has settled this pomt, to those who aie not bhnded by 
prejudice 

^ [A deputation of welcome ] 
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tent-pole, when my relative re-entered with the surgeon I 
beckoned them not to disturb my thoughts, instead of which 
they thrust some ether and compounds down my throat, which 
operated with magical celenty I vomited violently , the 
constriction ceased , I simk on my pallet, and about two in the 
morning I awoke, bathed in perspiration, and without a remnant 
of disease. It was difficult to account for this result the medical 
oracle faneied I had been poisoned, but I was loth to admit it 
If the fact were so, the poison must have been contained in the 
cake, and as it would have been too great a risk to retam the 
person who prepared it, the baker was discharged It was 
fortunate that the symptoms were such as to induce Captain 
Waugh to describe them so fully, and it was still more fortunate 
for me that the doctor was not able to go out with his fishing-rod, 
for the whole transaction did not last five minutes This is about 
the fourth time I have been ‘ upon the brink ’ (ktnan pahuncha) 
since I entered Mewar ^ 

Kbajuri, October 2 — ^Left my sick friends this mormng to nurse 
each other, and having an important duty to perform at Mandal- 
garh, wluch is out of the direct route, appointed a rendezvous 
where I shall meet them when this work is over I was for the 
first time compelled to shut myself up in my palki ; incessant 
fever and ague for the last two months have disorgamzed a frame 
which has had to struggle with many of these attacks We are 
now in what is termed the Karar, for so the tract is named on 
both banks of the Banas to the verge of the plateau , and my 
journey was through a little nation of robbers by birth and 
profession , but their kamthas (bows) weie unstrung, and their 
arrows rusting m the quiver. Well may our empire in the east 
be called one of opinion, when a solitary individual of Britain, 
escorted by a few of Skinner’s Horse, may journey through the 
valley of Khajuri, where, three short years ago, every crag would 
have concealed an ambush piepared to plunder him ’ At present, 
I could by signal have collected four thousand bowmen around me, 

^ P!/ieut -Col T H Sweeny, who has much experience in such cases, is 
satisfied, from the symptoms, that the attack was not due to darnel, the 
seeds of which, when mixed with cereals, and when they have been attacked 
hy mildew or fungi, are deleterious The attack was certamly due to the 
admmistration of datura fastuosa, used by road poisoners, and his recovery 
was due to tne immediate pioduction of vomiting ] 
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to protect or to plunder , though the Minas, finding that their 
rights are respected, are subsiding into regular tax-paying subjects, 
and caU out with their betters “ Atal Raj ! ” (“ May your sway 
be everlasting ! ”) We had a grand convocation of the Mina 
Naiks, and, m the Rana’s name, I distributed crimson turbans 
and scarfs , for as through our mediation the Rana had just 
reeoveied the district of Jahazpur, he charged me with its 
settlement I found these Minas true children of nature, who 
for the first time seemed to feel they were received ivithin the 
pale of society, instead of being eonsideied as outcasts. “ The 
heart must leap kindly back to kindness,” is a sentiment as power- 
fully [675] felt by the semi-barbarians of the Karar as by the more 
civilized habitants of other climes 

Our route was through a very narrow valley, little susceptible 
of cultivation, though a few patches -w ere visible near the hamlets, 
scattered here and there The scene was -wild, and the cool 
morning air imparted \agour to my exhausted frame The slopes 
of the valley in many places are covered with trees to the very 
summit of the mountains, on which the kiikra or \vild cock was 
crowing his matins, and we were in momentary expectation of 
seeing some bears, fit associates of the Minas, in their early 
promenades As we approached IChajuri, the valley widened, 
so as to admit of its being termed a township of fifty-two thousand 
bighas, which afforded another proof o:[ ancestral -wisdom, for it 
was in sasan, or grant to the Bralimans but the outlaws of the 
Karar, though they sacrifice a tithe of their plunder to ‘ our Lady 
of the Pass ’ (Ghata Ram), have little consideration for the idlers 
of the plains This feehng is not confined to the Minas , for the 
Bhumia Rajputs, despising all the anathemas of the church, have 
seized on the best lands of Khajuri But only a small portion 
of the Bawana (fifty-two thousand), about seventeen thousand 
English acres, is arable 

Kachola or Kachaura, October 3 — ^Execrable roads I Our 
route continued through the same valley, occasionally expanding 
to the westward Half-way, we passed the baronial castle of 
Amargarh, whose chief, Rawat Dahl Singh, is now on duty with 
his quota at Jahazpur, but his uncle Pahar Singh, who is a great 
favourite -svith our party (by whom he is known as ‘ the mountain- 
hon ’), came to meet and conduct me to the castle. But I was 
too unwell, or should on many accounts have desired to -visit this 
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somc^^llni cclebralcd nbodc of one of the Bfibns (fn/on/?) of 
whose feud I mnintnincd for lum agninst his potent neighbour 
of Shahpura. uhicli 1ms elsewhere been related^ It is quite 
unnssailafilc, being built on an isolated rock, and, except by a 
circuitous path on one side, there is no passage through the dense 
jungle that surrounds it : a mode of fortifying rt commended bj'- 
Manu,” but which, if uriucrsalty follow'cd m this land so studded 
with fortresses, would waste no small portion of the sovereignty. 
I was quite satisfied with this view of the castle of Dahl, and 
cnjoj'cd from tlie point of descent a noble piospect In the fore- 
ground is the cenot-nph of liana Arsi, in the ccntic of the valley, 
winch extended and gradualls opened towards Mnndalgath, whose 
blue ridge was dislinctlv Msible in the dislnnec The lulls to the 
right were liroken abrupt 1> into masses, and as fat as the eye could 
stretch [07G] on every side, were disordered heaps of gigantic 
rocks. To reclaim tins district, the largest m Mew at, I am now’ 
intent, ha\ang convoked all the Bhuniias and Patels of its three 
hundred and siNtj' townships at the chief cits , Mandalgarh M)-- 
friend, Pahar Singh, as locum lencns of his uncle, cxjiendcd 
powder on the occasion , and must hase charged Ins pntcrerocs® 
to the mu//lc Paharji joined me on his Panchknlyan (so they 
term a horse with four white legs and a white nose), and deter- 
mined to escort me to Mandalgarh ; a service, as lie said, not only 
due fiom his family, but m accordance with the commands of his 
sovereign the liana, of whom P.ihar w'lis a faithful, zealous, and 
valiant supporter during lus adversity The Bhumias of Mandal- 
garh, m fact, generally deserve the praise of having maintained 
this stronghold without either command oi assistance tin ougliout 
the whole period of his misfortunes 

Kachaura is a township rated at six thousand rupees of annual 
revenue m the rent-roll of IMcwsar, but is now' an inconsiderable 
village. In foimei times, it must have been n place of importance, 
for all around, to a considerable distance, the ground is stieived 
with fragments of sculptuie of a superior character, and one spot 
IS csadently the site of the cenotaphs of the family. Tiie town 

* See Vol I, ji 212. - [Laios, mi 70] 

® [Spanish pedrero, oiiginally an engine used for flmgmg stones then, 
a piece of ordnance for discharging fragments of broken iron and the like, 
ind for firing salutes (see J Fryer, A Nm Accoiinl of East Judia and Persia, 
cd 1%0, 1 271 f)] 
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had stood on the ■vvcslern Ijank of an immense lake, ivhich thron^h 
neglect is now a si\amp ,♦ and half-'v^ay up the hill, arc disclosed, 
amidst the bmslmood of the dho? Ihc ruins of a temple but 
tradition has perished wth the population, who i\crc subjected 
at once to the curse of constant foreiirn iin ismn and the inroads 
of the ISImns of the Karar. I’lnis a soil whose riehncss is apnarent 
from the luxuriance of its mcadons is m a slate of entire desola- 
tion Kachaiira forms the pnlta of Shahpura in this district, 
whose chief has to scr\"C t'i% o masters, for he is a tributary* of Ajmer 
foi Shahpura, itself a fief of Mewar and holds an estate of about 
forty thousand lupoes of annual rent in >Tandal£iarh, which has 
been two vc'^rs under sequestration for his refusal to iillcnd the 
summons to Udaipur, and for his barbarous murder of the chief of 
'Vmargarh = This is a state of things which ought not to exist 
^tHicn we freed these countries from the iVIahrattas. we should 
have renounced the pettv tributes imjioscd upon the surrounding 
chiefs not within the limits of the district of Ajmer, and the 
retention of which is the source of irritating discussions with these 
princes through the feudatories Presuming on this c'sdcrnal 
innucuce the Shahpura Raia set hissovcrcign’s warrant at defiance, 
and styled himself a subicet of Ajmer ; nor was it until he found 
he was bound bv a double tic of duU,', that he deigned to appear 
at the capital Tlic resumption of the estate m jMandalgarh alone 
overcame the inertness of the chief of Shahpura ; he has alreadv 
too much in the Chaurasi, or eighty-four [G77] townships of 
Shahpura, for such a subject as he is, who prefers a foreign master 
to his legitimate lord I would recommend that the Rathor chiefs 
of Marwar, beyond the Aravalli hills, now tnbutan' to Ajmer, and 
who consequently only look to that State, should be replaced under 
their proper head the sacrifice is of no moment to us and to them 
it will be a boon 

Damma, October 9 — I was detained at Kachaura bj’ a Auolent 
accession of fever and ague, as well as spleen, increased no doubt 
by the unhealthiness of the position amidst swamps and jimgle 
This is a fine healthy spot, where I should like to convene the 
Bhumias and ryots, to endeavour to remove the reproach of so 
beautiful a land remaining w'aste Damma, which is in the 
sequestrated paita of Shahpura, is a town of two thousand houses ; 
a universal rum ' 

1 [A ravine, deep pool ] = See Vol I p 213 
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Manpura, 15 — ^After a week’s halt, reached tlus spot, about a 
mile south-west of the town, and on the banlc of the Banas ^ 
The entire population of Manpura turned out to receive me , the 
damsels with their brazen vessels of water on their heads , but 
the song of the Suhaila had ceased to ehaim, and my ague made 
me too ill even to return their kindness To-day it has abated, 
and to-morrow, with another respite, I will try to get through the 
work wluch brought me here Mandalgarh is three coss from 
hence I was rejoiced to see the signs of reviving piospenty about 
Manpura , some fine patches of sugar-cane were refreshing sights 

Mandalgarh,^ 16 and 17 — ^Proceeded up the valley and en- 
camped within half a mile of the city, from which the governor 
and his cortege came to meet and welcome me , but I was too 
enfeebled to ascend the fort, which was a subject of regret It 
IS by no means formidable, and may be about four furlongs in 
length, with a low rampart wall, and bastions eneirchng the crest 
of the hill. The governor’s residence appears on the west side, 
at wluch spot the regent of Kotah was compelled to abandon 
his ladders, which they retain as a trophy This is the festival of 
the Dasahra, the day sacred to Rama , but feasting is lost upon 
me, for this is the mnth day of abstinence from dinner Captam 
Waugh rejoined me yesterday, looking very ill, and giving a poor 
account of my friends, especially Carey, who is sinking rapidly 
He left them encamped at Baghit, the point of rendezvous in the 
Banas where I shall jom them to-morrow He found me on my 
charpai (pallet), with some threescore leeches (which I had got 
from Mandalgarh) on my left side,® while I was attendmg [678] to 
and noting down the oral reports of the Bhumias and Patels of 
the district, who filled my tent, many remaining m groups outside 

^ By mistake, Manpura is not rightly placed m the map [It is situated 
about half-way between Damnia and Mandalgarh ] 

® [About 100 miles N E of Udaipur city (Erskme ii A 118 f , quotmg, 
for its archaeology, H Cousens, Progress Beport AS W India, for year 
endmg Jime 30, 1905) ] 

® Enlargement of the spleen appears an invariable accompaniment of 
proti acted fever and ague, arismg from such causes as afSicted us I could 
feel the spleen at the ver 3 ’- pit of the stomach, as hard as a stone The 
bleedmg reduced it, as it did generally in my case , for the leeches were 
enormous, and must have each dramed half an ounce of blood . but I had 
only the choice of them or the actual cautery which was strongly recom- 
mended by my native friends of two evils I chose what appeared to me ■'•1 
least 
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I notwithstanding got through the woik to iny satisfaction, and 
have obtained a thorough insiglit into the agricultural details of 
this fine tract, which I mav touch upon, if I am able, the first 
halt 

Annals of Mandalgarh. — ^Mandalgarh vas rebuilt by a chief 
of the Balnot^ tribe, one of the ramifications of the Solanki or 
Chaululcya race, which furnished a sjilendid djuiasty of Icings to 
Anliilwara (Nahrwala) Patan, who nilcd over the western maritime 
provinces of India from the tenth to the fourteenth century 
They were of the great Takshak oi Ophite race, wdiicli, with three 
other tribes, became converts to Brahmanism = The Balnot of 
IMandalgaih w’as a branch of the family wdiicli occupied Tonk- 
Toda on the Banas, recogni/ed in their traditional poems as 
Takshak, or, m the dialect, Takatpuia, ‘ city of the Takshak, or • 
snake ’ ® Although tradition asserts that the Solanki of Toda 
migrated fiom Patan during the religious wars in the twelfth 
centurj', it is more probable that the branch fixed itself here 
during their progress from the north m seal eh of settlements , for 
then genealogical creed assigns Lohkot, in the Panjab, as the 
cradle of their power * It is indeed a curious fact, amounting to 
demonstration of the Indo-Scythic origin of the Agmkula races, 
that they all lay claim to this northern origin, in spite of tlieir 
entrance into the w'orld through the medium of fire {agm) • in 
fact, the glorious egotism of the Brahman is never more con- 
spicuous than when he asserts the superiority of the Chauhans 
over the more ancient races of Sur^a and Soma , that “these 
were born of woman, but they w^ere made by the Bralimans ” • 
a proof of conversion which requires no comment In spite of 
this fabled birth at the fountain-head, the Anallcund of Abu, 
tradition negatives the assumed pedigiee of the Bralimans, and 
brmgs them aU from the north Be tins as it may, the branch 

1 [The origin of the Balnot tribe is doubtful {Census Beporl liajpuiana, 
1911, 1 256)] 

“ [The Chaulukya or Solanki tnbe is of Gurjara ongin, which is imphed in 
the Takshak theory of the Author There is no reason for connecting them 
with a race of serpent worshippers ] 

3 Tonk-Toda is well woith visitmg The artist might fill a portfoho with 
architectural and picturesque sketches Moreover, topazes of a good quahty 
are found m its hills The sacred cave of Gokaran, celebrated m the history 
of the great Chauhan kmg, Bisaldeo of Ajmer, is also worth notice 

* [For Lohkot see Vol I p 116] 
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%\hicli fixed Itself at lirandalgarli gave its name 1 o tlie tract, vhich 
IS still recogm7cd by some ns Balnot 

Tiie Piulosoplier’s Stone. — Tlie first possession the founder had 
vas Larpura, a tovn of great antiquity. He had in lus service a 
Bhil, named lilandu, vdio, while guarding the sugar-cane from 
the Mild Iiog, came upon one sound asleep To ensure Ins arrow 
piercing the animal, he began to sharpen it upon a stone , and, 
to his astonishment, found it transmuted to [G79] gold He 
repaired to his niaslci, vlio icturned vitli Mandu, and found the 
stone, with the hog still asleep beside it , but no sooner had he 
seized upon lus jirize, than Baraha disappeaj'ed ^ With the 
possession of the imrcti-paUliar, the ‘ jihilosopher’s stone,’ he 
raised the vails of JMandalgarh, vhich was so named after the 
fortunate Bhil By an net of injustice to one of Ins subjects, he 
forfeited lifandalgarh to a descendant. Tins subject was a Jogi, 
wlio had a mare of such extraordinary speed as to be able to run 
down an antelope. 'Whether the Balnot prince thought the sport 
unsuitable to an ascetic ve are not told , but he lorcibly took 
avaj' the mare. The Jogi complained to the king, vho sent a 
force and expelled the Balnot from i\randalgarh, and his 
descendants are petty Bhumias at .Taval and Kachrod, retaining, 
though mere peasants, the distinctive title of Rao The numerous 
stories of this kind, common thioughout Rajwaia, accounting 
for the foundation of many ancient places, may merely record, in 
this manner, the discover}' of mineral wealth , fiom the acquisition 
and the loss of which the legendary moralist has constructed his 
talc 

I discovered in the remains of a maible baxvan, or reseivoir, 
at Kachaura, two large tablets, containing the pedigree of the 
Solanki family, which will lequiie tunc to decipher . Tradition, 
however, is busy with the name of Raja Bhim, and his son Baran 
of Anhilv ara, from whom many tribes branched off , and although, 
from the first, only royal houses were founded, the other claims a 
greater celebrity from originating a heteiogeneous bleed, which 
descended into the thud and fourth great classes, the Vaisya and 
Sudra Fiom him the Bagherwal Mahajaxis," who became conveits 
to the Jam faith, claim descent, as well as the Gujais of Sont- 
ICatoria ; the Sunars, or goldsmiths, of Bonkan , the Bhil com- 

^ [Baralia, Varalia, tbo boar incarnation of Vishnu ] 

- [They are said to take their name from "Biighora in Ajmer ] 
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munities of Ocflina-Panarsva (or Mewar) and likcwsc those of 
]Mau-Maidana, m Kotah Wlicther from Baran and his degenerate 
offspring originated the name of baran-shanhar, applied to the 
nuxed classes, I am noL informed ^ The Bagherwal is one of the 
“ twelve and a half (snrJia harah myal) castes of INIahajans,” or 
mercantile Iribes, subdivided into innumerable families, the 
greater portion of whom profess the Jam creed, and nearly all are 
of Raiput aneestry an important fact in the pedigree of this 
considerable part of the popidation The lineal descendant of 
the Toda Rao resides at Basai in a small village , and tvo other 
branches, who held large possessions at Todri and Jahazpur. 
retam the ^^llages of Mirchiakheia and Bhatwara, both in 
Chitor , they have preserved the title of Rao amidst all the 
1 evolutions that have deprived them of their estates , nor would 
any prince of Rajw'ara deem himself degraded by their alliance 
fCSO] Such IS the virtue of pedigree in these regions I should 
imagine that the Balnots held of the Ranas of Mewar, as l^Iandal- 
garh has been an integral portion of that State during the most 
flounshing period of the Anlnlwara dynasty, although the inscrip- 
tion of Chitor savours of conquest , in which case we have at once 
a solution of the question, and proof that the Balnot wns inducted 
into IMandalgarh by his superior, Kumarpal - 

In S 1755 (a d 1G99) the tjwant Aurangzeb granted Mandal- 
garh to the Rathor chief of Pisangan, named Dudaji, who sub- 
divided it into allotments for his bretlnen, lea^^ng no revenue for 
the duties of the civil administration and repairs of the castle To 
remedy this, he imposed a tax, called daotia or dasofra, or ‘ tenth ’ 
of the net value of each harvest, upon his Bliunna bretlnen. 
When the Rana succeeded in expelling the royal garrison, he 
found It a work of some difficulty to get iid of the Rathoi feu- 
datories , and he gave them regular jiaf/os for their estates, subject 
to the payment of dasoira , but as he found it led to interference, 
in the mspection of crops, and to fluctuation and appeals in bad 
seasons, he commuted the tax for service of one horseman and 
one foot-soldier for each five hundred rupees of rent, and a certain 
small sum annually to mark their tributary condition 

^ [The Baranshankai, or mixed tribes, have no connexion with a mythical 
Rap Baran The distinction of colours (varna) goes back to the eaily 
Hindu period (A A Macdonell, Hist Sansbnt Literature, 86) ] 

2 See Inscription, Vol II p 925. 
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In these times of turbulence, other impositions were laid on 
the Bhumias of Ins own londred, the Ranawats, Kanawats, and 
Saktawats, who estabhshed their rights tvith then swords when 
the district was subjected to the emperoi In the same manner 
as with the Rathors, the Rana confirmed their acqmsitions on 
the payment of certam fines called bhunibarar, which were either 
baraskar and tnsala, oi ‘ annual ’ and ‘ triennial ’ , the first bemg 
levied from the holders of single villages, the latter from those 
who had more than one Thus, Amargarh was fixed at two 
thousand five bundled rupees , Amaldah, fifteen hxmdred , 
Tmtoia, thirteen himdred , Jhtmjrala, fourteen liimdred, etc , 
trienmally, having obtamed their lands by mam foice. They also, 
when Mandalgarh was threatened, would repair with their vassals 
and defend it durmg ten days at their own expense, after which 
they received rations from the State There were various other 
.fines collected from the Bhumia vassalage, such as lanasma, or 
for the support of the Nakkarchis (kettle-drummers), the mace, 
standard, and even the torch-bearers attached to each garrison 
There was also khar-lakar, for wood and forage, which has been 
elsewhere explamed , hal-barar, or ‘ plough-tax,’ and ghasmah, oi 
‘ pasturage,’ the rates of which are graduated, and vary [681] in 
amount with the power of enforemg their collections But owing 
to these circumstances, the best land m Mandalgarh belongs to 
the Bhumia chieftams. 

It was abput this time, m the reign of Jagat Smgh II., that 
Ummeda Smgh of Shahpura had the grant of seventy-three 
villages m Mandalgarh, one-fifth of the whole district, subject 
only to the fine of three thousand two hundred and fifty rupees 
annually for ghasmah, with five hundred more to the deputy 
governor, and two hundred to the Chaudhari, or territorial head 
of the district In this lavish manner were estates disposed of 
This family contmued to hold it until S. 1843, when the mimster 
Somji, m order to obtam his support durmg the Chondawafc 
rebelhon, gave him a formal acqmttance for this service, and m 
addition to these lands, the two' subordmate fiefs of Dangarmau 
and Borwa on the Plateau, and the rich estate of Agoneha on the 
IQiari , m return for which, he exacted a stipulation to sers^e 
with four hundred horse . a contract fulfilled only by one clnef 
of the family, who fell leading his contmgent at the battle of 
XJjjam. His descendants seem to have claimed immuni ty on the 
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score of his service , and the picsent incumbent is a madman 
Great changes, ho’i\evcr, have rcccntlj^ been made m the condition 
of the Bhumias, and these desultory fines Jiave all merged into a 
duty more aceordant vith the character of the Rajput , service 
in the garrisons of Mandalgarh and Jaha/.pur, and a fixed annual 
sum fiom those who are too poor to command c\cn a single 
horse 

Bagliit,^ ISili , eight miles — ^A large village on the vest of our 
own stream, the Bcrach, coming fiom the Udaisagar Our road 
lay ovei a rich soil, as usual overgrown vath grass Here I 
rejoined my sick fiicnds, all \cry ill , the doctor better, but Carey 
in a very precarious condition 

Birslabas, 19//i — The route over the most fertile plains of 
Mewar , but one continuous mass of jungle and rank grass The 
Maharaja came out to meet me, a com t eons, polished Rajput 
He IS of the Ranavat clan, descended from Rana Amra Singh, and 
the elder branch of the Shahpura family Both his father and 
grandfather fell defending the cause of Shah Jahan against the 
usurper Aurangzeb, wdncli lost him his bii Lhnght , but he has 
five villages left attached to Birslabas. Encamped near the 
altars of his heroic ancestors 

Amba, 21st , six and a half miles — The route over a scene of 
desolation, fine fields, fruitful of grass and nuns Sent one of my 
Bralimans to the toivn of Akola, two coss distant, and had 
several inscriptions copied , they v ere all immunities or grants 
of privileges to the punters of that town, thence called Chhipi-ka- 
Akola, to distingmsh [682] it fiom another of the same name I 
halted at Birslabas, received several visits, and held inteiestmg 
conversations with the Maharaja , but fever and ague leave the 
mind m a sorry state I can jiay no attention to barometer or 
perambulator , of the latter Babu Mahesh keeps a diary, and on 
his intelligence I can depend 

Hamirgarh," 22nd — This tovn belongs to Buamdeo, Ranawat, 
the son of Dhiraj Smgh, who was the chief ad\aser of the Salumbar 
princes in the lebellion of S 1843, durmg wdiich he obtained it. 
The present cluef is an oaf, alw^ays mtoxicated , and as he did 
not discharge the Baoris, or professional tlueves in his service, on 
the return of these days of peace, he w^as depiived of tivo towns 

^ [Neaily 10 miles S W of Mandalgarh ] 

2 [Seventy-two miles N E of Udaipur city ] 
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amounting to seven thousand rupees annual rent He ought, 
indeed, by the treaty of a n 1818, to have lost Hamirgarh, but 
he contrived by various indirect means to elude it, and to retain 
this, one of the most thriving places in Mewar It contains about 
eight hundred mliabited houses, tenanted chiefly by manufacturers 
of cluntz and dopattas, or * scarfs,’ such as are worn by aU the 
Rajputms It has a flne lake, fiUed with a variety of wild duck, 
which hve unmolested amidst the singhara ^ and lotus The more 
ancient name of this place is Bakrol, as I found by two inscriptions, 
which again furmsh specimens of sumptuary legislation 

Siyana,® 23rd , eight miles and three furlongs — We are now in 
the very heart of Mewar, plains extendmg as far as the eye can 
reach. Traces of incipient prosperity are visible, but it will 
require years to repair the mischief of the last quarter of a century 
Passed through Ujhana, Amh, Neuria — aU surrendered in conse- 
quence of the treaty of 1818 the last-mentioned, together with 
Siyana, horn the ‘ Red Riever,’ as we have mcknamed the 
chieftain of Badesar The prospect from this ground is superb . 
the Udaipur lulls in the distance , those of Pur and Gurla,® with 
their cupolas, on our right , the fantastic peak of Barak rismg 
insulated from the plain We are now approachmg a place of 
rest, which we all much reqmre , though I fear Carey’s will be one 
of perpetuity Saw a beautiful mirage (si-lcot) this mormng, the 
certain harbinger of the cold season The ndge of Pur underwent 
a thousand transformations, and the pinnacle of Baiak was 
crowned with a multitude of spires There is not a more delightful 
relaxation than to watch the changes of these evanescent objects, 
emblems of our own ephemeral condition This was the first 
really cold mornmg The Panchayat, or elders of Pur, with 
several of the most respectable inhabitants to the number of flfty, 
came all this way to see me, and testify their happiness and 
gratitude I Is there another nook in the earth where such a 
pnnciple is professed, much [683] less acted on ? Hear their 
spokesman’s reply to my question, “ Why did they take the 
trouble to come so far from home “i* ” I give it verbatim . “ Our 
to-svn had not two hundred inhabited dwelhngs when you came 

^ [The edible nut, Trapa bispinosa (Watt, Econ Prod 1080) ] 

^ [About 60 miles R E of Udaipur city ] 

® [Pur, 72 miles N E of Udaipur city Gurla on the S W point of 
the same bill-range ] 
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amongst us now there are twelve himdred the Rana is our 
sovereign, but you are to us next to Parameswar (the Almighty) , 
our fields are thnvmg, trade is revi^ung, and we have not been 
molested even for the weddmg-portion ^ We are happy, and we 
have eome to tell you so , and what is five coss, or five hundred, to 
what you have done for us ? ” All very true, my friends, if you 
think so After a little wholesome ad\ace to keep party feuds 
from the good town of Pur, they took leave, to return their ten 
miles on foot 

-Smce the town coimcil left me, I have been kept imtil half-past 
seven by the Baba of Mangiop, and the Thakur of Rawarda, 
whose son I redeemed from captivity m the fortress of Ajmer 
Worn out , but what is to be done ? It is impossible to deny 
one’s self to chiefs who have also come miles from the best motives 
Now for coffee and the charpai 

Rasmi,® October 23 — The direct oi usual route is tlurteen and 
a half miles, but as I made a circmt by Marauh, it was fifteen Had 
I taken the common route, I should have followed the Banas the 
whole way , as it was, for the last half I skirted its low banks, its 
limpid stream flowmg gently to the north-east Found the culti- 
vation considerably increased compared with last year ; but it is 
still a desert, overgrown with grass and brushwood, m which these 
little cultivated oases are “ few and far between ” Marauh was 
thnvmg m the midst of rum, with fifty-seven ploughs at work , 
there were but twelve when I entered IMewar Rasim has also 
seventy famihes mstead of the twenty I found ; and m a few 
years I hope to see them greatly mcreased We had some 
dehcious trout from the Banas, some of them equal to what we 
caught last year at Pahona, the largest of which weighed seventy- 
three rupees, or about two pounds, and near seventeen mches long 
by nme m girth My friend Tom David Steuart was more 
successful than we were in gettmg them to rise at the fly , m 
revenge we took them, unsportsmanlike, m a net This appears 
to be the season for eatmg them 

Rasmi is a place of considerable interest, and tradition is at 
work to estabhsh its antiqmty, connecting it with the name of 

^ When the Rana was about celebrating simultaneously the marriage of 
two daughters and a granddaughter of the prmces of Jaisalmer, Bikaner, and 
Kiahangarh, his subjects were called on for the ‘ tenth ’ 

^ [About 46 miles N T5 of TJdaipur city ] 
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Ra3a Cliand , but whether the Pramar of [684] Chandravati, or 
the Chauhan of Abhaner, I cannot learn. There were vestiges 
of past days , but even in these legions, where to a certain extent 
they respect antiquity, I find the ruined temples are despoiled, 
and appiopriated to modern fabiics Amongst the groves of 
Rasmi I found some fragments of patriarchal legislation, prohibit- 
ing “ the ladies from eariying aw'ay under thejvghaghi a (petticoats) 
any portion of the sadh, or Aullage-feast ' ” I also discovered a 
tablet raised by the collective inliabitants of Rasim, which well 
illustrates the truth, that they had always some resort agauist 
oppression It runs as follows “ Wiitten by the merchants, 
bankers, prmters, and assembled panchayat of Rasim ; AVliereas 
the coUeetor of town-duties oppressed the merchant by name 
Pakar, and exacted exorbitant duties on gram and reza (im- 
bleached cloth), for which he abandoned the place , but the 
government-officer having forsworn all such conduct for the 
future, and prevailed on lum to return, and ha^^ng taken the god 
to witness — ^we, the assembled panch, have set up this stone to 
record it Asarh the 3rd, S 1819 ” 

Fourteen years have elapsed smce I first put my foot in Mewar, 
as a subaltern of the Resident’s ^ escort, when it passed through 
Rasmi Smce that period, my whole thoughts have been occupied 
mth her history and that of her neighbours 

Jasma,^ 24^th , distance fourteen miles, but not above twelve 
direct. — This m past times was a township of celebrity, and m the 
heart of the finest sod in India, with water at hand , but it had 
not a single habitation when we entered the country , now, it has 
eighty families Our way for fourteen imles was through one 
wide waste of imtrodden plam , the Banas contmued our com- 
panion half-way, when she departed for GJalund to our right 
Saw many mseriptions, of which we shall give an account here- 
after Passed the copper-mines of Dariba , ® but they are filled 
with water, and the miners aie aU dead 

Sanwar,^ 25th , distance twelve and a half mdes by the direct 

^ My esteemed fnend, Mr Graeme Mercer, of Maevisbank 
, ® [Now headquarters of a Tahsil m Kapasan district about 42 mdes 

N E of Udaipur city ] 

® [These lead names, once yieldmg a high revenue, have long been closed 
(Erskme u A 53) ] 

* [A trading town, about 30 miles N E. of Udaipur city ] 
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route tlirough Lonera , but I made a circmt to visit the celebrated 
field of battle between Rawal Samarsi, of Chitor, and Bhola' 
Bhim, of Anhilwara Patan, recorded by the bard Chand in his 
Raesa Tlus magmficent plain, hke all the rest of this once 
garden of Mewar, is overgrown with the Lesula or polos, and 
lofty rank grass , and the sole circumstance by which it is known 
IS the site. The bard describes the battle as having occurred 
in Kdiet-Karera, or field of Karera, and that the Solanki, on his 
defeat, retreated across the river, meanmg the Berach, which is 
a few miles to the south A little way [685] from hence is the 
Sangam, or pomt of junction of the Berach and Banas, which, 
with a tlurd small stream, forms a trivem , at their point of 
confluence there is an altar to Mahadeo 

Karera. — ^At Karera there is a temple of some celebrity, 
dedicated to the twenty-tiurd of the Jam apostles, Parsvanath 
I foimd several inscriptions recordmg its foimdation in S 11 . , 
and several from 1300 to 1350 We must supply the figures 
wanting in the first The priests are poor and ignorant , but 
they are transcribing its historj’', and such as it is it shall be 
given The temple is imposmg, and though evidently erected 
in the decline of the arts, may be considered a good specimen for 
the twelfth century It consists of two domes, supported by 
numerous massive columns of a species of porphyry, of close 
texture, excessively hard, and taking a fine polish. The capitals 
of the columns are fiUed ivith Jam figures of their pontiffs The 
domes are of neaily equal diameters, about thirty feet each, 
and about forty m height , under the further one is the sanctum 
of Parsva, and the other ivithin the votaries. There is a splendid 
colonnaded vestibule at the entrance, richly sculptured, which 
gives a verj' grand appearance to the whole edifice , but it stands 
in the midst of desolation Even tlurty years ago, these plains 
Avere covered Math crops of juar, in wluch an elephant would have 
been lost , noAv there is scarcely the trace of a footpath, and 
M ith some difficulty did I make Avay m my palki (for I am unable 
to mount my horse) through the lugh grass which completely 
overtopped it, and the babul trees, the thorns of which aimo3''ed 
us Karera, avIucIi formerly contamed six hundred houses, has 
noAv only SLxty , and more than half of these have been built 
since AAC came amongst them. The damsels of Karera came out 
to AAclcome me A\ith the ‘ song of joy,’ and bringing Avater The 
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distance is seven miles from Rasnu to Karera, and nine thence 
to Sanwar. The latter belongs to one of the infants (Babas) of 
Mewar, the Maharaja Daulat Smgh, now kilahdar or commandant 
of Kumbhalmer This chief town of the estate of my friend the 
Maharaja is but small, and m no flourishmg condition. There is 
a small fort, in which he contrived to maintain himself against 
the savage bands who long prowled over the country Tran- 
scribed an mscription, and found it to be the abolition of a 
monopoly of tobacco, dated S 1826. 

TVranhj 26th , seven and a half miles — ^As usual, all was barren 
between Sanwar and Mauli , though at each are the traces of 
reviving industry This was formerly a considerable town, and 
rated in the books at seven thousand rupees annual rent , but 
now it yields not seven himdred Its population consists of 
about eighty families of all classes [686], half of which have been 
recalled from their long exile m Malwa and Khandesh, and have 
already given a new aspect to Mauli in its sugar-canes Hei 
highness’s steward, however, is not one of the faithful There is a 
very fine bawan, or reservoir, of coarse maible, constructed by 
Baiji Raj, ‘ the royal mother,’ of the present Rana and his sister, 
in whose appanage it is An inscription, dated S 1737, recorded 
an ordinance in favour of the Jams, that “ the oil-mill of Mauli 
should not work on the four rainy months ”, m order to lessen 
the destruction of animal life ’ 

Heights of Tus and Merta, 27ih , fourteen miles and a half — 
At length there is an end to our disastrous journey , and from 
this ground I stir not again, till I start for Samudra (the sea), to 
embark for the land of my sires Our route, as usual, over 
desolate fields, doubly striking as we passed the hunting-seats 
of Naluamagra, or ‘ tiger mount ’ Bajraj, the royal steed, who 
seemed instinctively to know he was at the end of his journey, 
was unwilhng to qmt the path and his companions, when I urged 
him to pick his way amidst the ruined palace of the Ranas, where, 
without metaphor, “ the owl stands sentinel ” , and which was 

^ [Among Jams at the present day the period of retreat, known as 
Pachasan or Paryusan, extends among the Swetambara section from 12th 
dark half of Sawan (July— August) to 6th bright half of Bhadrapada (August- 
September) among the Digambara section from 5th bnght half to 5th 
dark half of Bhadrapada (BO, ix Part i 113 f ) It corresponds to the 
Buddhist Vassavasa oi Vassa (Skt varshika, ‘ belonging to the ramy 
/Season ’) (Kern, Manual of Indian Buddhism, 80 f ) ] 
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imbhng into and choking up the Bamani, 'vvhose monotonous 
irinui ovei these impediments increased the melancholy sensa- 
ns which arose on beholding such a scene. Every year is 
ing its lapid decay, and vegetation, fixing itself every^vhere, 
ids Its vails asunder. The lange of stabling for thirty hoises, 
of stone, even to the mangers, is one extensive ruin It was 
tins spot, according to the chromcles, that the sage Haiit 
)towed the enchanted blade upon the great sue of the Sesodias, 
ven centuries ago , but they have run their career, and the 
iblem remains to be solved, vhether they have to commence 
lew comse, or proceed in the same ratio of decay as tlie palace 
the tiger-mount The walls around this royal preserve no 
iger serve to keep the game from prowhng wdiere they please 
noble boar crossed our path, but had no pursuers , “ our blood 
s cold ” , we wanted rest As we apiiroached our old ground, 
'■ neighbours of Merla and villages adjacent poured out to 
Icome our return, piecedcd by the Dhoh of Tus and his liuge 
ttle-drum, and the lair, bearing their Iotas, or brazen vessels 
th water, chanted the usual strain of welcome. I dropped a 
ice of silver into each as I jiassed, and hastened to rest my 
aiied limbs 

Poor Carey will never march again ' Life is almost extmet, and 
of us are but the ghosts of what we were [687] 


CHAPTER 9 

Udaipur, July 1821 — ^IVhen I concluded the narratne of luy 
irney m October last year, I had no expectation that I should 
er put my foot m the stirrup again, except en route to Bombay, 
oidei to embark for Old England , but “ honhar ’ ” ^ as my 
ijput friends exclaim, wnth a sigh, when an mvincible destmy 
poses their mtentions. I had only awaited the terimnation of 
e monsoon to lemove the wreck of a once robust frame to a 
ire gemal ehme , and now, it wull-iemam to be proved wdiether 
Y worthy friend Duncan’s prophecy — “ You must die, if j’ou 
ly here six months more ” — ^wall be fulfilled. Poor Carej’- hes 
tombed on the heights of Merta , the doctor himself is just 

1 [Kismet, fate ] 
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going off to the Cape, half-dead from the Kotah fever , and, as 
if that -were not enough, the naharua, or guinea- worm, has blanehed 
lus cheek and made him a cripple My cousin. Captain Waugh, 
IS at Kotah, depressed by a continuance of the same malaria, and 
in a few days I again start solus, m the midst of the monsoon, for 
Haraoti. 

Death of the Rao Raja of Bundi . — A few days ago I received 
an express from Bundi, annoimcing the sudden death of my 
estimable friend, the Rao Raja, who m his last moments nominated 
me guardian of his infant son, and charged me to watch over his 
welfare and that of Bundi The more formal letter of the mimstei 
was accompanied by one from the Rani, mother of the young 
prmce, from whom also, or in his name, I had a few hnes, both 
seconding the bequest of the d3ung prince, and reminding me of 
the dangers of a mmority, and the elements by which they were 
surrounded. The appeal was irresistible, and the eqmpage was 
ordered out for immediate departure to Merta, and thence to 
Mauh, twenty-five miles distant, where I should join them 

Cholera. — ^The Raja feU a ^^ctlm to Man, the emphatic appella- 
tion of choleia, which has now been wasting these regions since 
1817. They might well say that, if at this important [688] 
period in their history we destroyed the demon of rapine which 
had so long preyed upon their repose, we had in lieu of it intro- 
duced death amongst them, for such is the interpretation of Mari 
It was m our armies that this disease first appeared in northern 
India , and although for some time we flattered ourselves that 
it was only the mtemperate, the ill-fed, or lU-clothed, that fell 
victims to it, we soon discovered that Man was no respecter of 
persons, and that the prince and the peasant, the European and 
the native, the robust and the weak, the well-fed and the abstinent, 
were alike subject to her influence I can number four intimate 
friends, my brother officers, who were snatched away m the very 
prime of life by this disease , and m the States under my pohtical 
control, it assailed m two instances, the palace . the Udaipur 
prmce recovered, but the Bundi Rao’s time was come. He 
conducted himself most heroically, and in the midst of the most 
dreadful torture with which the human frame can be afihcted, 
he never lost his self-possession, but in every interval of suffering, 
conversed upon the affairs of his little domimon, giving the fullest 
^ From the Sanskiit mri, ‘ to die ’ 
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instructions for the future with composure He particularly 
desired that none of his wives should mount the pyre with liis 
corpse , and that as soon as he ceased to breathe, I should be 
invited to Bundi ; for that “ he left Lalji (an endearing epithet 
to cliildien) in my lap ” It •4\as only during our last lourncy 
through Bundi lhat I yas amused vith my friend’s evpedieni 
to keep “ death ” out of his capital, and •nhicli I omitted to 
mention, as hkeiwsc the old regent’s mode of getting rid of this 
unwelcome visitor in Kotah , nor should they be separated 
Having assembled the Brahmans, astrologers, and those versed 
in incantations, a grand rite was got up, sacrifice made, and a 
solemn decree of desvnla, oi banishment, was pronounced against 
Man Accordingly an equipage was prepared for her, decorated 
with funeral emblems, painted black and drawm by a double 
team of black' oxen , bags of grain, also black, w'ere put into the 
vehicle, that the lady might not go forth without food, and 
driven by a man in sable vestments, followed by the yells of the 
populace Man was deported across the Chambal, wuth the 
commands of the priests that she should nevei set foot again in 
Kotah ^ No sooner did my deceased friend hear of her expulsion 
from that capital, and being placed en chemtn for Bundi, than 
the \vise men of this city W'ere called on to provide means to keej) 
her from entering therein Accordingly, all the water of the 
Ganges at hand w'as in reqvusition, an earthen vessel was placed 
over the southern portal, from which the sacred watei w^as 
continually dripping, and [689] against which no evil could 
prevail Wliether my friend’s supply of the lioly water failed, 
or Mari disregarded such opposition, she reached his palace - 

1 [Examples of tins magical expulsion of disease aie common At the 
Bhadrakali temple at Nasik a Mang woman, supposed to be possessed by the 
cholera goddess, when the epidemic prevails, is solemnly placed m a cart, 
and driven out of the city [BG, xvi 620 f ) The Bhils practise a similrr 
rite, and Sleeman records the custom at Sagar (C E Luard, Ethnographic 
Survey Central India, 49, 62 , Sleeman, Rambles, 162), also see Croohe, 
Popular Religion and FolUore of Northern India, 2nd ed i 141 f , Frazer, 
The Golden Bough, 3rd ed , The Scapegoat, 109 ff ] 

® I have in othei parts of my work touched upon tins temfio scourge, from 
which it will be seen that it is well known throughout India under the same 
appellation , and it is not one of the least cunous results of my endeavour 
to prove that the Hindus had historical documents, that by their means 
I am enabled to trace this disease ravaging India nearly two centunes ago 
At Vol II p 1022 it IS thus desenbed in the Annals of Marwar “ This, the 
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Fauna, or Pahona, July 25 — Yesterday was a day of disaster 
I left the capital amidst torrents of ram, and between Merta and 
Mauh found my best elephant l 5 nng dead , the long and sudden 
march, and too heavy a load, had destroyed the fine animal. It 
was rather onunous to lose the emblem of wisdom m the outset 
of tins journey We passed a most uncomfortable day, and still 
more uncomfortable mght, for a strong gale forced up the tent- 
pins from the clay soil, and brought down the tent over my ears 
I had an escape from the pole, part of which I propped under the 
fly to keep me from suffocation Around me were nothing but 
yells of distress, half laughable, half serious , horses loose, and 
camels roaring m discordant gutturals We were glad long 
before daura to pack up our chattels, thoroughly soaked, and 
consequently double weight, and begm moving for Pahona, 
where we are proimsed a little repose I have taken this route 
' as it IS the last occasion I shall have to visit the work of my own 
hands, the mart of Bhilwara Pahona is or was a place of some 
value ; but the Brahmans, through the mfluence of the Rana’s 
sister, had got it by means of 'a forged grant, and abided by the 

sakha (putting a garrison to the sword) of Sojat, was when S 1737 ended, 
and S 1738, or a n 1681-2, commenced, when the sword and Man (pesti- 
lence) united to clear the land ” Orme, m his Fragments [ed 1782, p 200], 
mentions a similar disease in A n 1684, ragmg m the penmsula of India, and 
sweepmg off five hundred daily m the impenal camp at Goa , and agam, m 
the .Ajmals of Mewar, Vol I p 454, it is descnbed m the most frightful colouis, 
as ravagmg that country twenty years before, or m S 1717 (ad 1661), 
so that in the space of twenty years, we have it described m the penmsula, 
m the desert of India, and m the plams of Central India , and what will 
appear not the least singular part of the history of this distemper, so analo- 
gous to the present date, about the intermediate time of these extreme 
jpenods, that is about A d 1669, a similar disease was ragmg in England I 
have no doubt that other traces of the disorder may appear m the chronicles 
of their bards, or m Muhammadan writers, ]udgmg from these mcidental 
notices, which might never have attracted attention had not Man come to 
our own doors I have had many patients dymg about me, but no man 
ever dreamed of contagion , to propagate which opmion, and scare us from 
all the S3mipathies of hfe, without proof absolutely demonstrative, is, to say 
the least, highly censurable There is enough of self m this land of ultra 
civilisation, without drawmg a cordon sanitaire round every mdividual 
The Udaipur prmce was the first person seized with the disease m that capital 
a proof to me, agamst aU the faculty, that to other causes than personal 
communication its mfluence must be asciibed I will not repeat the treat- 
ment m this case (see p 1002), which may deserve notice, though presciibed 
by the uninitiated 
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privileges of their order But fortunately they abused the right 
of sanctuary, in giving protection to a thief and assassin from 
interested motives , consequently, the penalty of resumption 
was incurred, and we hope to suffei no other ill-effects than Chand 
Bai’s displeasure 

Bhilwara, July 26 — aruna, the Jupitei pluviahs of the 
Hindu, has been most complaisant, and for two days has stopped 
up all the “ bottles of heaven,” and I [690] made my triumphal 
entry into oui good town of Blulwara, on one of those days which 
are peculiarly splendid in the monsoon, when the sun deigns to 
emerge fiom behind the clouds 

My leception was quite Asiatic , the entire population, 
headed by the chief merchants, and preceded by the damsels 
with the kolas, advanced full a mile to meet and conduct me to a 
toivn which, a few years ago, had not one inhabited dwelling 
I passed through the mam street, surrounded by its wealthy 
occupants, who had suspended over the proiecting awnmgs the , 
most costly silks, brocades, and other finery, to do honour to one 
whom they esteemed their benefactor, and having conducted 
me to my tent, left me to breakfast, and returned in the afternoon 
As the tent would not contain a tenth of the visitors, I had its 
walls removed, and all were welcome to enter who could Every 
moment I expected to see it fall upon us, as there were hundreds 
of hands at each rope, swaying it in every direction, m their 
eagerness to see what was going on within between the Sahib and 
the Panchayat of both sects, Oswal and Mahesri, or Jam and 
Vaishnava We talked over many plans for the future benefit of 
the town , of further reducing the duties, and giving additional 
freedom to the transit-trade I offered, in the Rana’s name, to 
expend the next two years’ income on a circumvallation for the 
protection of the town , which, for many good reasons, they 
refused , and principally, that it would be a check on that very 
freedom it was my desire they should enjoy, as it would prevent 
uninterrupted ingress and egress I, however, sent for the chiefs, 
to whom, with their quotas, w^as confided the duty of guardmg 
this town, and before the assembled groups explained the necessity 
of preventmg any complaints from want of due vigilance, and 
told them they were to be in lieu of walls to Bhilwara. My good 
friends having no inclmation to retire, I sent for the presents I 
intended for the heads of the sectarian mei chants, with the 
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iir-'pan (that most convenient mode of hmtmg to a friend that 
you are tired of him), and they departed with a thousand blessmgs, 
and prayers for the perpetmty of our raj 

Bhdwara is perhaps the most conspicuous instance m all India 
of the change which our predominant influence has effected in 
four short years ; and to many it must appear almost imraculous 
that,- within that period, a great commercial mart should be 
established, and three thousand houses, twelve hundred of which 
are those of merchants or artisans, be made habitable, the prin- 
cipal street being entirely rebuilt , that goods of all countries 
should be found there , bills of exchange to any amount, and on 
any city in India, obtained, and that all should be systematically 
orgamzed, as if it had been [691] the silent growth of ages. To 
me it afforded another convincmg proof, in addition to the many 
I have had, of the tenacity and indestructibility of the institutions 
in these regions, and that very httle skill is requisite to evoke 
order and prosperity out of confusion and distress I have no 
hesitation in saying that, were it not now time to withdraw from 
mterferenee m the internal concerns of Mewar, the machine of 
government having been once more put into action, wath proper 
management this place might become the chief mart of Rajputana, 
and ten thousand houses would soon find inhabitants such are 
its local capabihties as an entrepot. But while I indulge this 
belief, I should at the same time fear that the rigid impartiality, 
which has prevented the quarrels of the sectarian traders from 
\ affecting the general weal, would be lost sight of in the apathy 
and intrigue which are by no means bamshed from the councils . 
of the capital ^ 

I bade a last farewell to Bhilwara and its inhabitants, with 
prayers for the welfare of both 

Bhilwara, 28 — ^Though pressed for time, and the weather had 
again become bad, I could not resist the kind entreaties of the 
people of Bhilwara that I would halt one more day amongst them ; 
and albeit neither my health nor occupations admitted of my 
being the hon to the good traders of the city "without inconvemence, 
the slight personal saciiflce was amply repaid by the moie mtimate 

1 [The progress of Bhilwara has hardly reahzed the Author’s predictions 
but it IS now an important tradmg centre Bishop Heber, who "visited the 
to'wn in 1825, speaks highly of Tod’s efforts to improve it (Erskmo ii A. 
97 f)] 
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acquaintance I gained with men belongmg to every region of 
Ra3wara 

Jahazpur, 29 — ^This was a long march m a torrent of rain, the 
eountry flooded, and roads cut up ; and although I have not 
incommoded myself with mueh baggage, the little I have is m a 
wretched plight The crockery-bearer fell with his load, and 
smashed the eontents Passed over the encamping ground of 
last year, and bestowed a transient thought upon the scene 
enacted there I was equally near ‘ the bnnk ’ this spring The 
Rana had stopped the nalckara, and many a rupee’s-worth of 
kesar (saffron) was promised to the divimties both of the Jains 
and Vaishnavas for my reeovery My kinsman, Captam Waugh, 
was admitted, after many days’ exelusion, to take a last adieu , 
but I told the doctor I was sure he was wrong , and here I am, 
bound for the same scenes of misery from which I so lately escaped, 
and under which several of my estabhshment, besides poor Carey, 
have sueeumbed 

Bundi, 30 — ^Another fatigumg mareh brought us to the con-, 
elusion of our journey , and notwithstanding a deluge of rain, 
we were met three miles from the eity by the , minister and the 
principal chiefs, with whom an mterehange of baghal-gin [692] 
(embracing) took place in spite of the raging elements All 
preceded to announce our approach, but my faithful old fnend, 
the Maharaja Bikramajit, whose plain and downright honesty 
in all that appertams to his master’s house has won my warmest 
regard He rode by my side, and told me of the changes that 
• had taken place, of the dangers of the young Ram Singh from 
the interested views of those who affected the semblance of 
devotion ; “ but,” observed the veteran, “ you know us all, 
and will trust no individual noth too much authority ” He 
could speak thus without fear of being misunderstood, for no 
persuasion would have induced lum to enter into their cabals, 
or compromise his trust of watching over the personal safety of 
his infant prince , though without any ostensible post or char- 
acter save that proud title — ^which was asenbed to him by all 
parties — ‘ the loyal Biln’amajit ’ 

The beauties of the scenery passed unheeded, and have already 
been sufficiently desenbed, though there is novelty in every point 
of 'new from winch the fairy palace is seen , and as it burst upon 
us this morning, a momentary gleam, passing over its gilded 
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pinnacles, displajj-ed its varied outline, which as rapidly immerged 
into the gloom that hung over it, according well with the character 
of its inmates As it was my policy to demonstrate, by the 
rapidity of my movements (which had brought me in six days 
at such a season from Udaipur to Bundi), how much the British 
Government had at heart the welfare of its young prince, I 
hastened to the palace m my travelling costume to pay my 
respects, wishing to get over the formal visit of condolence on 
the loss the prince had sustained 

I found the young chief and his brother, Gopal Singh, sur- 
rounded by a most respectable court, though, as I passed along 
the line of retainers occupjnng each side of the long colonnaded 
Barah-dari,^ I could perceive looks of deep anxiety and expecta- 
tion blended with those of welcome Notwithstanding the forms 
of mourmng must destroy much of the sympathy with grief, 
there is something in the settled composure of feature of an 
assembly hke this, convened to receive the condolence of a 
stranger who felt for the loss m which he was called to sympathize, 
that fixes the ‘mind Although I was familiar with the rite of 
matam, winch, since the days of “ David, who sent to comfort 
Hamm, son of the king of the children of Ammon, when his 
father died,” is generally one of ‘ the mockeries of woe,’ its 
ordinary character was changed on this occasion, when we met 
to deplore the loss of the chief of all the Haras 

expressed the feelings winch the late event had excited in me, 
in which, I observed, the most noble the goveinor-General would 
participate , adding that it was a consolation [693] to find so 
much promise m his successor, during whose mmority Ins lordship 
would be in the place of a father to him in all that concerned his 
welfare , and that in thus speedily fulfilhng the obligations of 
pubhc duty and friendship to the will of his deceased parent, I 
but evinced the deep interest my government had in the rising 
prosperity of Bundi , that, thank God, the time was past when a 
minority could endanger his welfare, as it would only redouble 
the anxiety and vigilance of my government , with much more 
to the same purport, which it is imnecessary to repeat. The 
young prince rephed with great propriety of manner and speech, 
concludmg thus “ My father left me m your lap , he confided 
my well-being to your hands ” After a few remarks to the chiefs, 
1 [Baralidan, ‘ a room with twelve doors ’ , ‘a pavihon ’] 
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I repaued to the residence prepared for me at no great distance 
from the palace Here I found all my wants supplied and my 
comforts most carefully studied , and scarcely had I changed 
my garments, when a sumptuous dinner was announced, sent by 
the queen-mother, who in order to do more honour had ordered 
a Brahman to precede it, sprinlding the road with holy-water to 
prevent the approach of evil 1 


CHAPTER 10 

Inauguration of the Rao Raja, August the 5th — ^The ceremony 
of Rajtilak, or inauguration of the young Rao Raja, had been 
postponed as soon as the Rani-mother heard of my intention to 
come to Bundi, and as the joyous ‘ tlurd of Sawan,’ Sawan-ki- 
tij, was at hand, it was fixed for the day following that festival. 
As the interval between the display of grief and the expression of 
joy is short in these States, it would have been inauspicious to 
mmgle aught of gloom with the most celebrated of all the festivals 
of the Haras, .m which the whole city partakes The queen- 
mother sent a message to request that I would accompany her 
son in the procession of the Tij, with which invitation I most 
[694] willingly complied , and she also informed me that it was 
the custom of Rajwara, for the nearest of kin, or some neighbour- 
ing prince, on such occasions, to entreat the mourner, at the 
termination of the twelve days of matam, to dispense with its 
emblems Accordingly, I prepared a coloured dress, with a 
turban and a jewelled sarpesli,^ which I sent, with a request that 
the prince would “ put aside the white turban ” In compliance 
with this, he appeared m these vestments m public, and I accom- 
panied him to the ancient palace m old Bundi, where aU pubhc 
festivities are still held 

The young prince of the Haras is named Ram Singh, after one 
of the invincibles of tins race, who sealed his loyalty with his life ' 
on the field of Dholpur. He is now m his eleventh year, fair, 
and with a lively, mtelhgent cast of face, and a sedateness of 
demeanour which, at his age, is only to be seen m the East. 
Gopal Singh, his brother/ by a different mother, is a few months 
^ [Or sarpecJi, an ornament worn on the front of the turban ] 
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younger, very intelligent, and in person slight, fair, and somewhat 
marked with the smallpox There jk a tlurd boy, about four, 
who, although illegitimate, was brought up with equal regard, 
but now he will have no consideration 

The cavalcade was numerous and imposing , the chiefs and 
their retainers well moimted, their eqmpments all new for the 
occasion, and the inhabitants m their best apparel, created a 
spectacle wluch was quite exhilarating, and which Bundi had not 
witnessed for a century • mdeed, I should hardly have supposed 
It possible that four years could have produced such a change 
in the general appearance or numbers of the population. After 
remaming a few minutes, I took leave, that I might impose no 
restraint on the mirth wluch the day produces ^ 

The next day was appointed for the installation Captain 
Waugh, who had been sent from Udaipur to Kotah in December 
last, when the troubles of that State broke out afresh, joined me 
tlus day in ordei to be present at the ceremony, though he was in 
wietched health from the peculiar msalubrity of Kotah at this 
tune of the year. We proceeded to the Rajmahall, where all 
the sons of Dewa«Banga “ have been anomted Every avenue 
tluough wluch we passed was crowded with well-dressed people, 
who gave us hearty cheers of congratulation as we went along, 
and seemed to participate m the feeling evmced towards theu 
young prmce by the representative of the proteetmg power The 
courts below and around the palace were in hke manner filled 
with the Hara retamers, who rent the air ivith Jai ' Jai ! as we 
dismounted There was a very full assemblage withm, where 
the young Raja was undergomg purification [695] by the priests ; 
but we found his brother the Maharaja Gopal Smgh, Balwant 
Smgh of Gotra, the first noble of Bundi, the chiefs of Kapraun 
and Thana, old Bikramajit, and likewise the venerable chief of 
Dugan (son of Sriji), grand-uncle of the yoimg prmce, who had 
witnessed all the revolutions which the country had undergone, 
and could appreciate the existmg repose It was gratifying to 
hear this ancient, who could remember both peiiods of prosperity, 
thank Paiameswar that he had lived to see the restoration of 
his country’s independence. In this manner we had some 

1 See the description of the Tij, Vol II p 676 

^ [Rao Dewa or Deoraj, who captured Bundi from the hlinas about 
AD lil42 /Seep 1464] 
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interesting conversation, ■while sacrilice and purification were 
going on in the adjoining apartment. ^Mien tins was over, I 
■vvas mstrucLed to bung the young Raja Jtorth and lead him to a 
temporary ‘ cushion of state,’ when a new round of religious 
cciemonies took place, terminating with Ins rc-elcclion of the 
family Purolut and Byas,^ by marking their foreheads with the 
tilak : w'hich ordination entitled them to put the unction upon 
the prince’s, denoting the ‘ diMiic right’ by which he was in 
future to rule the Haras. Tlic young prince went tlirough a 
multitude of piopitiatory rites with singular accuracy and self- 
possession , and when they were o\er, the assembly rose I was 
then requested to conduct him to the gaddi, placed m an e]c\aled 
balcony overloolang the external court and a great part of the 
town, and it bemg too high for the joung prince to reach, I 
raised him to it The olliciatmg priest now brought the vessel 
containing the unction, composed of sandalwood powder and 
aromatic oils, mto •which I dipped the middle linger of my right 
hand, and made the tilak on his forehead I then girt him wth 
the swoid, and congratulated him in the name of my Government, 
declarmg aloud, that all imght hear, that the British Government 
would never cease to feel a deep mterest in all that concerned the 
welfare of Bundi and the young prince’s family Shouts of 
approbation burst from the immense crowds who tlnonged the 
palace, all in their gayest attire, w’lule every valley re-echoed the 
sound of the cannon from the citadel of Taragarli I then put 
on the jewels, consistmg of sarpesh, or aigrette, wdiich I bound 
round his turban, a necldace of pearls, and bracelets, wutli twent}^- 
one shields (the tray of a Rajput) of shawds, brocades, and fine 
clothes. An elephant and two handsome horses, iiclily capari- 
soned, the one having silver, the other sdver-gilt ornaments, 
with embroidered velvet saddle-cloths, were then led into the 
centre of the court imder the balcony, a khilat befitting tlie 
digmty both of the giver and the receiver Havmg gone through 
this form, m which I was prompted by my old friend the Maharaja 
Bikramajit, and paid my indi'widual congratulations as the friend 
of his father and his personal guardian, I "withdrew to make room 
for the [696] chiefs, heads of clans, to perform the like round of 

^ [In Llarwar the term Byas, from Vyasa, ‘ the arranger ’ of the Vedas, 
Epics, and Puranas, is apphed to elderly members of the Daima group of 
Biahmans {Census Report, 1891, ii. 68 f.) ] 
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ceremomes : for in making the tilak, they at the same time 
acknowledge his accession and their own homage and fealty. I 
was jomed by Gopal Smgh, the prmce’s brother, who artlessly 
rold me that he had no protector but myself , and the chiefs, as 
they returned from the ceremony, came and congratulated me on 
the part I had taken in a rite which so nearly touched them all , 
individually presenting their nazars to me as the representative 
of the paramoimt power I then made my salutation to the 
prmce and the assembly of the Haras, and returned The Rao 
Raja afterwards proceeded with his cavalcade to all the shrines 
m this city, and Satur, to make his offermgs 

The next daj^- I received a message from the queen-mother 
with her blessmg (asis), mtunatmg her surprise that I had yet 
sent no special deputation to her, to comfort her under her 
affliction, and to give a pledge for her own and her eluld’s protec- 
tion , and that although on this point she could feel no distrust, 
a direct commumcation would be satisfactory. In reply, I urged 
that it was from delicacy alone I had erred, and that I only 
awaited the intimation that it would be agreeable, though she 
would see the embairassment attending such a step, more especi- 
ally as I never employed my own servants when I could command 
the services of the mimsters , and that as I feared to give umbrage 
by selectmg any one of them, if she would receive the four, I 
would send with them a confidential servant, the Akhbarnavis or 
newswriter, as the bearer of my message Her anxiety was not 
without good groimds . the elements of disorder, though subdued, 
were not crushed, and she dreaded the ambition and turbulence 
of the semor noble, Balwant Rao of Gotra, who had proved a 
thorn in the side of the late Raja throughout his life This 
audacious but gallant Rajput, about twelve years before, had 
stormed and taken Nainwa, one of the chief castles of Bundi, in 
the face of day, and defeated with great slaughter many attempts 
to retake it, still holding it in spite of his prince, and trusting to 
his own party and the Mahrattas for support In fact, but for 
the change in his relations, he neither would have obeyed a sum- 
mons to the Presence, nor dared to appear umnvited , and even 
now his appearance excited no less alarm than surprise. “ Bal- 
want Singh at Bundi ’ ” was repeated by many of the surroundmg 
chiefs, as one of the anomalous signs of the tunes , for to have 
heard that a lion from then jungles had gone to congratulate the 
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Raja, would have caused less wonder and infinitely less apprehen- 
sion The Ram was not satisfied, nor had her late lord been, 
with the chief minister, the Bohra, Shambhu Ram, who only a 
few days before the [697] Raja’s death had expressed great 
unwiUingness, when called on, to produce his account of the 
finances It was chiefly with a view to guard against these 
individuals, that the deceased Rao Raja had nominated the 
British Agent as the guardian of his son and the State during his 
minority, and the queen-mother besought me to see his wishes 
faithfully executed Fortunately, there were some men who 
could be depended on, especially Govind Ram, who had attended 
the Agent as wakil a simple-mmded man, full of integrity and 
good mtentions, though no match for the Bohra in ability oi 
intrigue There was also the Dhabhai, or foster-brother of the 
late prince, who held the important office of kilahdar of Taragarh, 
and who, like all his class, is devotion personified There was 
likewise Chandarbhan Naik, who, from a low condition, had 
risen to favour and power, and being quick, obedient, and faithful, 
was always held as a check over the Bohra There were also 
two eunuchs of the palace, servants entirely confidential, and 
with a very good notion of the general affairs of the State. 

Settlement of the Administration, — Such were the materials at 
my disposal, and they were ample for all the concerns of this 
little State Conformably to the will of the late prmce, and the 
injunctions of the queen-mother, the Agenc entirely reformed 
the functions of these officers, prohibited the revenues of the 
State from being confounded with the mercantile concerns of the 
minister, requiring them henceforth to be deposited at the Eashan- 
bhandar, or treasury m the palace, providing a system of cheeks, 
as well on the receipts as the expenditure, and ma kin g aU the 
four jomtly and severally answerable , yet he made no material 
innovations, and displaced or displeased no one , though m 
raising those who were noted throughout the country for their 
integrity, he confirmed their good intentions and afforded them 
scope, while his measures were viewed with general satisfaction 
After these arrangements, the greatest anxiety of the queen was 
for the absence of Balwant Rao ; and, as it was m vain to aigue 
against her fears, she requested that, when the ceremomes of 
installation were over, the chiefs might be dismissed to their 
estates, and that I would take the oppoitunity, at the next 
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darbar, to point out to them the exact line of tlieir duties, and 
the necessity of observance of the customs of past days all of 
wluch was courteously done 

Interview of the Author with the Ram. — ^Although the festival 
of the Raklii vas not until the end of the month, the mother of 
the young prince sent me by the hands of the Bhatt, or family 
priest, the biacelet of adoption as her brother, Avhich made my 
yoimg ward henceforth my bhanja, or nephew. With this mark 
of regard, she also expressed, through the mmisters, a -wish that 
I would pay her a visit at the palace, as she had many points 
to discuss regarding [G98] Lalji’s welfare, which could only 
be satisfactorily argued viva voce Of eomse I assented , and, 
accompanied by the Bohra and the confidential eunuchs of the 
Rawala, I had a conversation of about three hours with my 
adopted sister , a curtain being between us Her language was 
sensible and forcible, and she evinced a thorough knowledge of 
all the routine of government and the views of paities, which 
she described ^vith gieat clearness and precision. She especially 
approved of the distribution of duties, and said, with these checks, 
and the deep interest I felt for all that concerned the honour of ^ 
Bundi, her imnd was qmte at ease , nor had she anytlung left 
to desire. She added that she relied imphcitly on my friendship 
for the deceased, whose regard for me was great. I took the 
liberty of advertmg to many topics for her own gmdance , counsel- 
ling her to shim the error of communicating with or receivmg 
reports from inteiested or ignorant advisers , and above aU, to 
shun formmg parties, and rulmg, accordmg to their usual pohcy, 
by divisions : I suggested that the object would be best attained 
by never intimating her wishes but when the four mimsters were 
together , and urged her to exeieise her own sound judgment, 
and banish all anxiety for her son’s welfare, by always recalhng 
to mind what my government had done for the interests of 
Bundi During a great part of this conversation, the Bohra had 
retired, so that her tongue was unrestrained With lir-pan and 
her blessing {asis) sent by one of her damsels, she dismissed me 
with the oft-repeated remark, “ Forget not that Lalji is now in 
your lap.” 

I retired with my conductors, highly gratified with this inteiest- 
ing conversation, and impressed with respect for her capacity 
and views. Tlus Ram, as I have elsewhere mentioned, is of the 
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Rathor tribe, and of the house of Kishangarh in Marwar , she 
IS the youngest of the late Rao Raja’s four widowed queens, but 
takes the chief ranlc, as mother and guardian of the minor prince 
I remained at Bundi till the middle of August , when, havmg 
given a right tone and direction to its government, I left it with 
the admonition that I should consider myself authorized, not as 
the Agent of government so much as the executor of their late 
lord’s wishes, and with the concurrent assent of the regent-queen, 
to watch over the prince’s welfare until the age of sixteen, when 
Rajput mmority ceases , and advertised them, that they must 
not be surprised if I called upon them every year to mform me 
of the annual surplus revenue they had set aside for accumulation 
until his majority I remmded the Bohra, in the woids of his 
own beautiful metaphor, when, at the period of the treaty, my 
government restored its long-ahenated lands [699], “ agam will 
our lakes overflow , once more will the lotus show its face on 
the waters.” Nor had he forgotten this emblematic phraseologj'-, 
and with his coadjutors promised his most strenuous efforts 
Duiing the few remaimng days of my stay, I had continual 
messages from the yoimg prince, by the ‘ Gold stick,’ or Dhabhai, 
which were mvariably addressed to me as ‘ the Mamu Sahib,’ oi 
uncle He sent me specimens of his handwriting, both m Devana- 
gari and Persian, in which last, however, he had not got farther 
than the alphabet , and he used to ride and karauli ^ his horse 
witlun sight of my tents, and always expressed anxiety to know 
what the ‘ Mamu ’ thought of his horsemanship I was soon 
after called upon by the queen-mother for my congratulations on 
Lalji having slain his first boar, an event that had summoned 
all the Haras to make their offermgs , a ceremony which will 
recall a distinction received by the Macedoman youths, on a 
similar occasion, who were not admitted to pubhc discussions 
until they had slam a wild boar ^ 

Whilst partakmg m these national amusements, and affording 
all the pohtical aid I could, my leisure time was employed in 
extracting from old chromcles or hving records what might serve 
to develop the past history of the family , m frequent "snsits to 

^ [(^ardival, ‘ the manege ’] 

" [At a very early date m Macedonia no Macedonian was permitted to 
he down at tahle who had not slam a wild hoar without the nets (W Smith, 
Diet Geography, u 234) ] 
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the cenotaphs of the family, or other remarkable spots, and m 
dispersmg my emissanes for mscnptions m every direction This 
was the most smgular part of my conduct to the Bimdi court , 
they could not conceive why I should take an mterest m such a 
pursuit 

Revenues o£ Bundi. — ^The fiscal revenues of Bundi do not 3’'et 
exceed three lakhs of rupees , and it will be some time before 
the entire revenues, both fiscal and feudal, will produce_more 
than five , ^ and out of the crown domain, eighty thousand 
rupees annually are paid to the British Government, on account 
of the lands Sindhia held m that State, and which he rehnqmshed 
by the treaty of a d 1818 Notwithstanding his circumsciibed 
means, the late Rao Raja put every branch of lus government on 
a most respectable footing He could muster seven hxmdred 
household and Pattayat horse , and, mcluding Ins garrisons, his 
corps of Golandaz, and httle park (jinsi) ^ of twelve guns, about 
two thousand seven hundred paid infantry , m aU between three 
and four thousand men For the queens, the officers of govern- 
ment, and the pay of the garrisons, estates were assigned, which 
yielded sufficient for the purpose A continuation of tranquithty 
IS all that IS reqmred, and Bundi will agam take its proper station 
in Rajwara. 

Camp, Rauta, November 19 — On the 14th of August, I de- 
parted for Kotah, and found the junior branches of the Haras 
far from enjoying the repose of Bundi But on these subjects 
we will not touch here, further than to remark, that the last 
three [700] months have been the most harassmg of my existence ® 
civil war, deaths of friends and relatives, cholera ragmg, and all 
of us worn out with perpetual attacks of fever, ague, anxiety, 
and fatigue 

Rauta, the spot on which I encamped, is hallowed by recollec- 
tions the most mspiritmg It was on this very ground I took 
up my position throughout the campaign of 1817-18, in the very 
centre of movements of all the armies, friendly and hostile.^ 

^ [The normal revenue is now nearly six lakhs [IQI, ix 85) ] 

“ [Golandaz, ‘ an artillery man ’ Jtnsi is a Maratha term , probably 
Jtnsi toplJidna, or ‘ artillery,’ Jtns meanmg ‘ commodities, supphes ’ , Jinsi 
ioplMna, ‘ hght artillery ’ (Irvine, Army of the Indian Moghuls, 133),] 

3 Por an account of these transactions, mde Chapter XI, Annals of 
Kotah , 

* It was from this giound I detached thirty-two firelocks of my guaid. 
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A Hunt in the Preserves. — As we were now in the vicinity of 
the chief Ramna in Haraoti, the Raj Rana proposed to exhibit 
the mode m which they carry on their grand hunts The site 
chosen was a large lange r unnin g into and parallel to the chain 
which separates Haraoti from Malwa. At noon, the hour ap- 
pomted, accompanied by several officers of the Nimach force 

supported by two hundred of the regent’s men, with two camel swivels, to 
beat up a poition of the mam Pmdari horde, when broken by our armies 
But my httle band outmarched the auxihanes, and when they came upon 
tne foe, they found a camp of 1500 mstead of 600 men , but nothmg daunted, 
and the surprise bemg complete, they poured m sixty rounds before the day 
broke, and cleared their camp Then, each mountmg a marauder’s horse 
and drivmg a laden camel before him, they returned withm the twenty- 
foui hours, havmg marched sixty miles, and slam more than four times 
their numbers Nothing so clearly illustrated the destitution of all moral 
courage m the freebooters, as their conduct on this occasion , for at dawn of 
day, when the smoke cleared away, and they saw the handful of men who 
had driven them mto the Xah Smd, a body of about four hundred returned 
to the attack , but my Sipahis, dismountmg, allowed the boldest to approach 
withm pistol-shot before they gave their nre, which sufficed to make the 
lancers wheel off The situation recalled the dm which announced their 
return . upon which occasioii, gomg out to welcome them, I saw the regent’s 
canfp turn out, and the trees were crowded with spectators, to enpy the 
tnumphal entry of the gallant httle band with the spoils of the spoiler The 
prize was sold and divided on the drum-head, and yielded six or eight 
months’ pay to each , but it did not rest here, for Lord Hastmgs promoted 
the non-commissioned officers and several of the men, givmg to all additional 
pay for hfe 

The effect of this exploit was surpnsmg, the country people, who 
hitherto would as soon have thougUt of plundermg his Satanic majesty as a 
Pmdan, amassed all the spoils abandoned on their flight, and brought them 
to the camp of the regent , who, as he never admitted the spoils of an enemy 
mto his treasury, sent it all to our tents to be at my disposal. But, as I 
could see no right that we had to it, I proposed tnat the action should be 
commemorated by the erection of a bridge, beaimg Lord Hastmgs’ name 
There were the spoils of every region , many trays of gold necklaces, some 
of which were strmgs of Venetian sequms , corns of all ages (from which 1 
completed a senes of the Mogul kmgs), and five or six thousand head of 
cattle of every description The regent adopted my suggestion a bridge 
of fifteen arches was constructed, extendmg over the river at the breadth 
of a thousand feet, eastward of Kotah , and though more sohd and useful 
than remarkable for beauty, will serve to perpetuate, as Hastm-pul, the 
name of a gallant soldier and enhghtened statesman, who emancipated 
India from the scourge of the Pmdans He is now beyond the reach of 
human praise, and the author may confess that he is proud of havmg 
suggested, planned, 'and watched to its completion, this trophy to his fame 
[The Marquess of Hastmgs died on November 28, 1826 ] 
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(amoni^t whom was my old friend Major Price), we proceeded to 
- the Shikargahs, a hunting seat, erected half-way up the gentle 
ascent, having terraced roofs and parapets, on which the sports- 
man lays his gun to massacre the game , and here we waited 
some time m anxious expectation, occasionally some deer scudding 
by Gradually the dm of the himters reached us, increasing into 
tumultuous shouts, with the beating of drums, and all the varieties 
of discord. Soon various kind of deer galloped wildly past, 
succeeded by Nilgaes, Barahsinghas, red and spotted Some 
wild-hogs went off snorting and trotting, and at length, as the 
hunters approached, a bevy of animals [701], amongst which 
some black-snouted hyaenas were seen, who made a dead halt 
when they saw themselves between two fires There was no 
tiger, however, in the assemblage, which rather disappointed 
us, but the still more curious wild-dog was seen by some A 
slaughter commenced, the effects of which I judged less at the 
time, but soon after I got to my tents I found six camel-loads of 
deer, of various kinds, deposited My fnend, Major Pnee, did 
not much admire this unsportsmanlike mode of dealing with the 
lords of the forest, and although very -well, once in one’s life, 
most would thinlc a boar hunt, spear in hand, preferable Still 
it was an exhilarating scene , the confusion of the animals, their 
wild dismay at this compulsory association , the yells, shouts, 
and din from four battalions of regulars, who, in addition to the 
ordinary band of huntsmen, formed a chain from the summit of 
the mountain, across the valley to the opposite heights , and, 
last not least, the placid regent himself listening to the tumult 
he could no longer witness, produced an effect not easily forgotten 
This sport IS a species of petty war, not altogether free from 
danger, especially to the rangers , but I heard of no accidents. 
We had a round of a nilgae, and also tried some steaks, which 
ate very hke coarse beef 

It IS asserted that, in one shape or another, these hunting 
excursions cost the State two laMis, or £20,000 annually The 
regent’s regular hunting-estabhshment consisted of twenty-five 
carpenters, two hundred Aherias, or himtsmen, and five hundred 
occasional rangers But the gots, or ‘ feasts,’ at the conclusion 
of these sports, occasioned the chief expense, when some thousands 
were fed, and rewards and gratuities were bestowed upon those 
whom the regent happened to be pleased with This was one 
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of the methods he pursued to ingratiate himself mth the Haras, 
and he was eminently successful ; the only wonder is, that so 
good an opportunity should have been neglected of getting nd 
of one who had so long t 5 rrannized over them. 

We heie took a temporary leave of the regent , and we intend 
to fill up the interval till the return of the Maharao from Mewar, 
by making a tour through upper Malwa, in which we shall visit 
the falls of the Chambal amidst the dense woods of Paehel [702] 


CHAPTER 11 

The Mukunddarra Pass. — We marched before daybreak through 
the famed pass of Mulcimddarra,^ and caught a glimpse at the 
outlet of the fine plains of Malwa We then turned abruptly to 
the right, and skirted the range which divides Haravati from 
Malwa, over a rich champaign tract, m a re-entenng angle of the 
range, which gradually contracted to the point of exit, up the 
mountains of Paehel 

The sim rose just as we cleared the summit of the pass, and we 
halted for a few minutes at the tower that guards the ascent, to 
look upon the valley behmd the landscape was bounded on 
either side by the ramparts of nature, enclosing numerous villages, 
until the eye was stopped by the eastern horizon We proceeded 
on the terrace of this table-land, of gradual ascent, through a 
thick forest, when, as we reached tfie point of descent, the sun 
cleared the barrier which we had just left, and darting his beams 
through the foliage, illununated the castle of Bhainsror, while 
the new fort of Dangarmau appeared as a white speck in the 
gloom that stiU enveloped the Patar 

An Atit Monastery. — ^We descended along a natural causeway, 
the rock bemg perfectly bare, without a particle of mould or 
vegetation Small piUars, or uiunscribed tablets, placed erect 
in the centre of httle heaps of stone, seemed to mdicate the scene 

^ Barra, a corruption of Dwar, ‘ a barrier, pass, outlet, or portal ’ , and 
MuJeund, one of the epithets of Krishna Mukunddarra and Dwarkanath are 
synonymous — ‘ the pass and portal of the Deity ’ [Bara or darra is a 
PersianE:word meanmg ‘ pass ’ , ahin to Skt dara, ‘ cleavmg, rendmg,’ not 
with dvara, ‘ a door ’ The pass is situated about 140 miles E of Udaipur 
city Mukund is supposed to mean ‘ giver of liberation ’ Ste p 1622 ] 
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of murder?, "u hen the BIuI lord of the pass exacted his toll from 
all who traversed his dominion They proved, however, to be 
marks placed by the Banfarns to ^nde their tandas, or caravans, 
tliroii£rh the de\nons tracks of the forest As we continued to 
descend, enveloped on all sides by woods and rocks, we lost sight 
of the towers of Bhamsror, and on reaching the foot of the Pass, 
the first ob)ec! we saw was a little monastery of Atits,^ founded by 
the chiefs of Bhainsror it is called ,TIialakn We passed close 
to their isolated dwelling on the terraced roof of which a party 
of the fraternity were squatted round a fire, cnioymg the warmth 
of the morning sun Their -wild [703] appearance corresponded 
mill the scene around ; their matted hair and beard had never 
known a comb : their bodies were smeared with ashes (bhabut), and 
a shred of cloth round the loins seemed the sole indication that 
they belonged to a class possessing human feelings Their lives 
are passed in a perpetual routine of adoration of Chaturbhu]a, 
the ‘ four-armed ’ dmnity, and they subsist on the produce of a 
few patches of land, mtli which the chiefs of Bhamsror have 
endon ed this abode of wild ascetics, or with what their patrons 
or the townspeople and passengers make up to them The head 
of the establishment, a little, vivacious bui wild-Ioolang being, 
about sixty years of age, came forth to bestow his blessing, and to 
beg something for his order He, however, in the first place, 
elected me one of his cJicIas, or disciples, by marlcing my forehead 
with a tika of bliabuf, which he took from a platter made of dhak- 
leaves ; - to which rite of inauguration I submitted with due 
gra^^ty. The old man proved to be a wallcmg volume of legendary 
lore ; but his conversation became insuffeiably tedious Inter- 
ruption was in vain ; he could tell his story only m his own way, 
and in order to get at a point of local history connected with the 
sway of the Ranas, I was obliged to begin from the creation of the 
world, and go through all the theogonies, the combats of the 
Surs and Asurs, the gods and Titans of Indian mythology , to 
bewail with Sita the loss of her child, her rape by Rawan, and the 
whole of the wars of Rama waged for her recovery , when, at 
length, the genealogy of the family commenced, which this strange 

^ [Atit, meaning ‘free, dostifcuto,’ usually applied to ascetics like the 
Sannyasi, followers of Siva (Crooko, Tubes and Castes N W Provinces, i, 
86 f ) 1 

” [JBuiea frondosa ] 
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being linccd Ibrougb nil Iheir vir^ing pniromniics of Daih i 
lliks, Guliilol, Aliar>n, Sc^-otlm ; n( \\hich Inst he again dntr ."J 
and gave me an episode lo ovplnin the etyniologv of tin t/ 
tinguislnng epithet. I subjoin it, ns a specimen of Ihc nnclic | 
bistoiical lore A 

Origin of tbo Name Sesodin. — In these >vilds, an ancient i J 
of Chit or had sat domi to a go/ (feast) consisting of the game t 
m the chase , and being very hungry, he hastily sna”b\ ''i 
piece of meat to which a gad-fly adhered. The flv g^lc^ / 
tormented the Rana’s stomach, and he sent for a phj sician. | 
Wiseman (bcdi) secretly ordered an attendant to cut off the /■ 
of a coAv’s ear, as the only means of saving the monarch's . ^ 
On obtaining this forbidden morsel, the Bedi folded it in a < 

of thm cloth, and attaching a stung to it, made the royal pa ' 

swallow' it. The gad-fly fastened on the bait, and was draj" | 
to light The physician was rewarded ; but the curious P 
insisted on knowing by what means the cure was effected, ;i 
when he heard that a piece of sacred kine had passed his hp 
determined to expiate the enormity in a manner winch its hem “j 
ness required, and to swallow boiling lead (sim) ' A \esse’ 
put [701] on the fire, and half a scr soon melted, when f' 
that lus involuntary offence might be foigivcn, he boldly ai,. 
off ; but lo 1 it passed thiough him like water. From that 
the name of the tribe was changed from Aliarj-a to Sesi 
The old Jogi as firmly believed the truth of this absurd ta 
he did his owm existence, and I allow ed him to run on till the te *' 
of Barolli suddenly buist upon my view' from amidst the fol ^ 
that shrouded it The tiansition w'os grand ; we had for s j 
time been picking our way along the margin of a small sti ; 
that had worked itself a bed in the rock over which lay our j i 
and whose course had been our guide to this object of our pilg > s 
age. As we neared the sacred fane, still following the stre ( 
we reached a level spot overshadowed bj'- the majestic kur ’ 
amba,= which had never Icnow'n the axe ^Ye instantly 
mounted, and by a flight of steps attained the court of the ten , ■ 

The BaroUi Temples. — To describe its stupendous and divers r 

^ [A folk etymology, Sesodia being donved from the village Soso i - 
W Mewar hill tract ] J 

" [Baiolh hes 3 miles N E of Bhainsiorgarh The Kur tree is Siet i* 
urens [Wsiit, Oomm Prod 1051) amba, the mango tree ] V 
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-■'lutectme is impossible , it is the office of the pencil alone, but 
3^'* laboui would be almost endless Art seems heie to have 
/jsted itself, and we were, peiliaps now for the fiist time, 
" impiessed with the beauty of Hindu sculpture The 
nns, the ceilings, the external roofing, where each stone 
^nts a miniature temple, one rising over another, until 
ned by the uinhke halos, distiacted our attention The 
hg on the capital of each column W'ould require pages of 
i-'-* -Ynation, and the whole, in spite of its high antiquity, is in 
'derful preservation This is attributable mainly to two 
o' ses every stone is chiselled out of the close-grained quartz 
^ -K, perhaps the most duiable (as it is the most difficult to work) 
' and in order that tlie Islamite should have some excuse 
" -evading their iconoclastic law, they eoveied the entire temple 
1 the finest marble cement, so adhesive, that it is onl}’- where 
^irevalent winds have beaten upon it that it is altogether worn 
^ lea^ung the sculptured edges of the stone as smooth and sharp 
“ carved only yesterday 

"'he gra nd temple of Barolli is dedicated to Siva, whose emblems 
' Verywhere visible ^ It stands in an area of about two hundred 
' yards square, enclosed by a wafitl built of unshaped stones 
Jat cement Beyond this wall are groves of majestic trees, 
^ many smaller shnnes and sacred fountains The first object 
‘ 'Struck my notice, just before entering the area, was a pillar, 
in the earth, with a hooded-snake sculptured around it 
'doorway, which is destroyed, must have been very curious, 
“the remains that choke up the interior aie highly interesting 
^ of these specimens was entire, and unrivalled in taste and 
Tty The principal figures are of Siva and his consort, |*arbati, 
" their attendants He stands [705] upon the lotus, ha\ung 
"^ei^ent twined as a garland In his right hand he holds the 
•ru, or little drum, with which, as the god of war, he inspires 
^ warrior , in his left is the khopra, formed of a human skull, 
of wlueh he drmks the blood of the slam The other two 
< 's have been bioken off a circumstance which proves that 
le. . 

"For a drawing and account of tins temple see Pergusson, E^st Ind 
\ ed 1910, 11 134 He ascribes' it to the 9th or 10th century, and 
' ds this group of temples as the most perfect of their age he had met with 
"hs region, and, m their own pecubar style, perhaps as beautiful as any- 
ig in India ] 
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even the Islamite, to whom the act may l^e ascnbed, respe* 5 q«i 
tins work of aii The ‘ moimLam-hoxn ’ is onHhe left of i)P»* 
spouse, standing on tlie hurma, or tortoise, ivith braidc"’ J 
and ear -1 mgs made of the conch-shell. Every limb is in t- * _ ’ 
flowing style peculiai to ancient Hindu art, and wantmg in n^ >. <i ^ 
specimens Both are covered with beaded ornaments, and h nnro 
no drapery TJie firm, masculine attitude of ‘ Baba Adam,’ a ar 
have heard a Rajput call Mahadeo, contrasts well with the delm’ no 
feminine outline of his consort The serpent and lotus intertw on 
graeefully over their heads Above, there is a series of eompa’au, 
ments filled with various figures, the most conspicuous of wh-usly 
IS the chimerical animal called the Grasda, a kind of homed hc^lit ; 
each compartment being separated by a wreath of flowers, tasn? 1 
fully arranged and distributed The animal is delineated wsck 
an ease not unworthy the art m Europe Of the various otints 
figures many are mutilated , one is a hermit playmg on a guiteha 
and above lum are a couple of deer m a listening posture CapUa Uj 
Waugh IS engaged on one of the figures, which he agrees with rigui 
in pronoimcmg unrivalled as a specimen of art. There are pai anc 
of them, especially the heads, which would nob disgrace Cano^it 
They are in high rehef, being almost detached fiom the slab ' e n( 
this fragment (about eight feet by three) the clu’cf figures are abon hi 
tliree feet T 

The centre piece, formmg a kind of fneze, is nearly entire, aiand 
about twelve feet by three ; it is covered with sculpture ,of tltvre 
same character, mostly the celestial choristers, with vanolds]) 
, instruments, celebrating the praises of Siva and Parbati Immedie c 

ately ivithin the doorway is a small shrine to the ‘ four-armdd ne s 
but the, Islamite having likewise deprived him of the supd'ai 
numerary pair, the Bhil takes him for Devi, of whom they a'eau 
desperately afraid, and m consequence the forehead of the stati^out 
IS liberally smeared with vermilion ikai 

On the left, m advance of the mam temple, is one about thiriclie 
feet high, containing an image of Ashtabhuji Mata, or the ‘ eig^ans 
armed mother ’ , but here the pious Muslim has robbed the goddd in 
of all her arms, save that with which she grasps her shield, s’llrni 
has also removed her head She treads firmly on the centaills 
Maheswar,^ whose dissevered head lies at some distance in tlind 
aiea, wlule the hon of the Hmdu Cybele [706] still retains his graink i 
^ [IMalushasura, the buffalo demon ] iJig, 
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qnai tcrs. The .Togims and Apsarases, or ‘ maids of ^var ’ 
jpiit martial poeliv. liave been spared 
[ •'Tic n"ht IS the shrine of Trimiiiti, the triune divinity 
face, in the cenire, has been totally obliterated, as has 
<1 \ishnu the Preserver ; but the Destroyer is unmjured 
fiara. 'nhich covers the hcad^ of this triple divinity, is also 
■e. and of perfect workmanship The skill of the sculptor 
i no further go ” Groups of snakes adorn the clustering 
> on the ample forehead of Siva, which are confined by a 
feau in the centre of vhich there is a death’s head ornament, 
3usly evact Various and singularly elegant devices are 
ighi in the tiara • in one. tno horses couped from the shoulder, 
!n" from a neb centring and surmounted by a death’s head , 
severed arm points to a vultuie advancing to seize it, while 
jnts are wreathed round the neck and hands of the Destroyer, 
"e half-opened mouth discloses a solitary tooth, and the tongue 
‘d up uilh a demoniacal expression The whole is colossal, 
figures being six feet and a half high The relief is very 
^ and altogether the group is worthy of having casts made 
1 it 

Tc now come to the grand temple itself, which is fifty-eight 
m height, and m the ancient foim peculiar to the temples of 
The bodj’' of the edifice, m which is the sanctum of the 
and o^cr which rises its pyramidal sihliara, is a square of 
twenty-one feet , but the addition of the domed vestibule 
idqp) and portico makes it forty-four by twenty-one An 
me of this by Ghasi, a native artist (who labours at Udaipur 
Lhe same daily paj’’ as a tailor, carpenter, or other artisan), 
s a tolerably good notion of its appearance, though none of 
leauty The whole is covered inth mythological sculpture, 
out as well as within, emblematic of the ‘ great god ’ 
hadeo), who is the giver, as well as the destroyer, of life In 
die outside, to the south, he is armed against the Daityas 
ms), the mimda-mala, or skull-chaplet, reaching to lus Imees, 
in seven of his arms are offensive weapons His cap is the 
;rura of a cone, composed of snakes interlaced, -with a fillet of 
:s • the Ichopra is in Ins hand, and the victims are scattered 
nd. On Ins right is one of the maids of slaughter (Jogim) 
k with blood, the cup still at her hp, and her countenance 
Jhe inmurli is represonted with throe faces {murit) though but one head 
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expressive of vncuit v j vliilcEclow, on tiic left , js n femnie person 
cation of Death, mere skin and bone a sickle {hhnrpt) 
right hand,i its knob a death’s head, completes this group oj. 

attributes of destruction [707] - *; 

To the ivcst IS IMahadco under another form, a beautiful t 
animated statue, the expression mild, as ivhcn he uent forth 
entice the mountain-nymph, Mena, to his embrace IIis tian 
a blaze of finely-executed ornaments, and his snakc-irrea 
which hangs round bun as a garland, has a clasp of tno heath 
Seshnag (the serpent-lung), \\hile Nandi bclo\v is listening |f 
placidity to the sound of the daynni. IIis hhopm, and hlinvi^ 
skull-cap, and sword, which he is in the attitude of ti'^ing, nr| 
only accompaniments denoting the god of blood. 

The northern compartment is a picture, disgustingly fait 
of death and its attributes, vulgarly knoun as Bluiklu Mat! 
the personification of famine, lank and bare { her necklace, 
her lord’s, of skulls. Close by are tuo mortals m the last 
of existence, so correctly represented as to excite an unpleala 
surpnse The outline, I may say, is anatomically correct. ,11 
mouth is half open and distorted, and although the ej c is cl?^ , 
in death, an expression of mental anguish seems still to lir;t . 
upon the features A beast of prey is approaching the da 
body , while, by way of contrast, a male figure, m all the vi^i 
of youth and health, lies prostrate at her feet. 

Such IS a famt description of the sculptured niches on e.»|, 
of the external faces of the mandir, whence the spire rises, sicf^ 
and sohd In order, however, to be distinctly understood, I sk« j 
give some slight ichnogiaphic details First, is the mandiJ ' ; 
cella, m which is the statue of the god , then tlie mandap, or, J 
architectural nomenclature, the pronaos , and third, the portif 
with which we shall begin, though it transcends all description 
Like aU temples dedicated to Bal-Siva,= the vi\ufier, or ‘ si 
god,’ it faces the east The portico projects several feet bejo 
the mandap, and has four superb columns m front, of which t 
outlme by Ghasi conveys but a very imperfect idea Flat flat 
pilasters are placed on either side of the entrance of the mandi 
servmg as a support to the internal ioran, or triumphal arch, qtl\ 

^ Nowhere else did I ever see this emblem of Time, the oounterparf 
the scythe with which we furnish him, which is unknown to India i 
2 [See Vok I. p. 94.] 
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column intervenes on each side between the pilasteis and 
bolumns m front. The columns are about eighteen feet in 
]it. The proportions are perfect ; and though the difference 
^ V iameter betn cen the superior and infenor portions of the shaft 
“ ifss than the Grecian standard, there is no want of elegance of 
“feet, nliilst it gives an idea of more grandeur. The frieze is one 
’^Vss of sculptured figures gencrallj’^ of human bemgs, male and 
^Wilc, in pairs , the horned monster termed Grasda separating 
diffeient pairs The internal ioran or triumphal arch, which 
=' Invariably attached to all ancient temples of the sim-god, is 
of that peculiar curvature formed by the junction of two 
|s of a circle from different centres, a form of arch well known 
Gotluc and Saracenic arclutecture, but winch is an essential 
iracteristic of the more ancient Hindu temples The head of a 
!3sda crornis its apex, and on the outhne is a concatenation of 
ares 'armed ivith daggers, apparently ascending the arch to 
^ilce the monster. The roof of the Mandap (pronaos) cannot be 
Scribed : its various parts must be examined with microscopic 
cety m order to enter into detail In the whole of tlie ornaments 
ncre is an exact harmony which I have seen nowhere else , even 
W mimature elephants are in the finest proportions, and ex- 
nsitely carved. 

The ceilings both of the portico and Mandap are elaborately 
aautiful . that of the portico, of one single block, could hardly 
j surpassed (Vtde Plate ) Of the exterior I shall not attempt 
‘rther description it is a grand, a wonderful effort of the Silpi 
rclutect), one series rising above and surpassmg the other, from 
^e base to the urn wdiich surmounts the pinnacle. 

The sanctum contains the symbol of the god, whose local 
■oellation is Ron Barolh, a corruption of Bal-ron, from the 
eumstance of Balnath, the sun-god, being here typified by an 
) “cular stone termed roii, formed by attrition in the Chuhs 
‘ whirlpools of the Chambal, near which the temple stands, and 
which phenomena it probably owed its foundation This 
mbohe ron is not fixed, but hes m a groove in the mternal rmg 
the Yom , and so mcely is it poised, that with a very moderate 
iulse it wiU contmue revolving while the votary recites a 
jrably long h ymn to the object of his adoration. The old 
etic, who had long been one of the zealots of BaroUi, amongst 
a Ollier wonders gravely told me, that wuth the momentum given 
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by lus Jittlc linger, in former dajs, lie could make it keep on 


course much longci than now with the aj>j[)hciilion of all 


strength. 

Some honest son of commerce thought it hut right tint ^ 
niatuhia (cclla) of Bal-rori shouki be graced b^ a Parbati, a 
had one made and pkiccd there. But it appeared to In 
offended the god, and malteis .soon after went WTong will ' 
Banya . hist his wife died, then his son, and at length he bee 
diiLola, or ‘ baukiupt.’ In truth he deserved pumslimcnl foi 
caiicaturc of the ‘ mountum-bora ’ Mena, who more icsembl' 
Dutch biirgomcslrc than the fan daugliter of Sail‘\]).iti ‘ 

Fronting the temple of Bal-iori, and apart from it about tw' 
yards, is another [709J superb edifice, called the Singar-eh ^ ' 
or nuptial hall = It is a square (chaori) of fort> feet, sujqio 
by a double range of columns on each face, the inlcrcolurnniali 


bemg quite open , and althougli these columns want the ckga 


proportions of the larger temple, thc^' are covered wiUi e\quM a i 
sculpture, as w'ell as the ceilings In the centre of the hall hi 
opeu space about twelve feet square, and here, according I 
tradition, the nuptials of Raja Ilun with the fair daughter of8l>c< 
Rajput prmce, of whom he had long been enamoured, nerval 
celebrated,® to commemorate which event, these maguificca un 
structures were raised . but more of this Hun anon. The e\tcnu'l 


roof (or sihhara, as the Hindu Silpi terms the various roofs v^liJct 
cover their temples) is the frustum of a j);jTaniid, and a singular 
specimen of architectural skill, each stone being a minialu. ' 
temple, elegantly carved, gradually decreasing in size to tl' 
/volas or ball, and so admirably fitted to each other, that there hsj 1 
been no room for vegetation to insinuate itself, aud consequent^ ^ 
they have sustamed no mjuiy from tmie. 

fllidway between the nuptial hall and the mam temple there 
IS a low altar, on vvluch the bull, Nanchsvvai, stdl loieels bcfo^’ 


^ [Sdilapati, ‘ the moimtain lord,’ tlio Himalaya ] 

- This IS not the hteral mtci-pretation, but tho jiuriiosc for which it e 
apphed Chaori is the term alw'ays appiopnatcd to the place of iiuptiah 
singar means ‘ ornament ’ 

® [There is a tradition that a Huna Raja was picsont at the Sw ayamvara/ 
or choosmg of tho bndegroom by the bndo, Huriabba Hev i, sister of the EaP 
of Hadol m Maiwar, early m the eleventh century a d But the lank of tho 
family does not w-arrant the belief that he and othoi distant Raias ueio 
present (^BQ, i i’art i. 102 f.}.] 
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symbolic representation of its sovereign lord, Iswar But 
y dislionouied is this courser of the sun-god, whose flowing 
is broken, and of whose head but a fragment remains, though 
jneeldace of alternate skulls and bells proclaims him the 
j^er of Siva 

Around the temple of the ‘ great god ’ (Mahadeva) are the 
ines of the dii minores, of whom Ganesa, the god of wisdom, 
es precedence The shrine of this janitor of Siva is properly 
ced to the north, equidistant from the nuptial hall and the 
[ef temple But the form of wisdom was not spared by the 
tar iconoclast His single tooth, on which the poet Chand is 
lavish of encomium, is broken off , lus hmbs are dissevered, 
I he hes prostrate on lus back at the base of lus pedestal, 
,sping, even in death, with his right hand the laddus, or sweet- 
:at-baUs, he received at the nuptial feast 

Near the dishonoured fragments of Ganesa, and on the pomt 
jf losing his equihbrium, is the divine Narada,^ the preceptor 
if Parbati, and the Orpheus of Hmdu mythology In his hands 
ne yet holds the lyre (mna), with whose heavenly sounds he has 
been eharimng the son of lus patroness , but more than one strmg 
of the instrument is wanting, and one of the gourds which, 
united by a sounding board, form the vina, is broken off [710] 

To the south are two columns, one erect and the other prostrate, 
which appear to have been either the commencement of another 
temple, or, what is more probable from their excelling everything 
yet described, intended to form a toran, having a simple architrave 
laid across them, which served as a swing for the recreation of 
the god {Vide Plate ) Then surface, though they have been 
exposed for at least one thousand years to the atmosphere, is 
smooth and httle mjured such is the durability of tins stone, 
though it IS astonishing how it was worked, or how they got 
instruments to shape it. There is a bawan, or reservoir of water, 
for the use either of gods or mortals, placed m the centre of the 
quadrangle, which is strewed with sculptured fragments 

We quit the enclos ure of Raia Hun to visit the fountap i {Kund) 
of Mahade o. and the various o thei curious objects Havmg 
passed through the rmned gate by which we entered, we crossed 
bhe black stream, and passing over a flne turf plot, reached the 

1 [Narada, one of the Prajapati and seven great Rislus, who invented 
;he vina or lute, and paid a visit to Patala, the lower regions ] 
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kund, which is a square of sixty feet, the water (leading to w^ j 
are steps) being full to the brim, and the surface covered with to 
golden and silver lotus In the centre of the fountain is a mipi 
ture temple to the god who dehghts in waters ; and the dam.’ 
which it was once approached being broken, it is now completely; 
isolated. The entrance to the east has two slender and welt; 
proportioned columns, and the whole is conspicuous for simplici^' 
and taste b 

Smaller shrines surround the kund, into one of which I entMeii 
little expecting in a comparatively humble edifice the surpnsj] 
which awaited me The temple was a simple, unadorned halll 
contaming a detached piece of sculpture, representing Narayan; 
floating on the chaotic waters The god is reelmmg in a fit o|i 
abstraction upon his shesh-seja, a couch formed of the hydra, i 
or sea-snake, whose many heads expanded form a canopy over 
that of the sleepmg divimty,^ at whose feet is the benignant 
Lakshmi, the Hindu Ceres, awaiting the expiration of his penodi- 
cal repose. A group of marine monsters, half man, half fish, 
support the couch m their arms, their scaly extremities gracefully 
wreathed, and m the centie of them is a horse, rather too terres i 
trial to be classical, with a conch-shell and other marine emblems 
near him The background to this couch rises about two feeti 
above the rechning figure, and is divided horizontally mto twol 
compartments, the lower containing a group of six chimerical^ 
monsters, each nearly a foot m height, in mutual combat, and in 
perfect relief Above is a smaller series, depictmg the Avatars, 
or mcarnations of the divinity On the left, Kurma, the tortoise, 
havmg quitted his shell, of which he makes [711] a pedestal, 
denotes the teimination of the catastrophe Another marine 
monster, half boar (Varaha), half fish, appears recovering the 
Yoni, the symbol of production, from the alluvion, by his tusk 
Next to him is Narasmha, tearing m pieces a tyrannical king, 
with other allegorical mysteries havmg no relation to the ten 
incarnations, but being a mythology qmte distinct, and which 
none of the well-informed men around me could interpret a cer 
tarn proof of its antiquity. 

^ [See a photogiapli of a fine panel from a temple at Deogarh, in the 
Lalitpur subdivision of the Jhansi District, United Provmces, representing 
Vishnu reelmmg on the serpent Ananta, the symbol of eternity, with the 
other gods watching from above (Smith, HFA, 163) ] 
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Narayan was that of repose, one hand support- 
ier which lay the gada, or mace, while in another 
h-shell, which, when the god assumed the tenes- 
ed the Yadu hosts to battle, was celebrated ns 
Crom having its spiral involutions reversed, or to 
n). The fourth arm was broken off, as were his 
near the knee From the nahh or naf (navel) 
lie uiiiuiuca,i cord ascended, terminating m a lotus, whose ex- 
landed flower served as a seat for Brahma, the peisonification’of 
he mind or spirit “ moving on the waters ” (Narayana) of chaos 
["ht beneficent and beautiful Lakslum, whom all adore, whether 
lS Annapurna (the giver of food), or m her less amiable character 
is the consort of the Hindu Plutus, seems to have excited a 
[ouble portion of the zealots’ ire, who have not only visited her 
acc too roughly, but entirely destroyed the emblems of nourish- 
amt for her universal progeny. It would be impossible to dwell 
ipon the minuter ornaments, which, both for design and execution, 
lay be pronounced unrivalled in India The lughly imagmative 
und of the artist is apparent throughout , he has given a repose 
0 the sleeping deity, wluch contrasts admirably with the wnthing 
f the serpent upon wluch he lies, whose folds, more especially 
nder the neck, appear almost real , a deception aided by the 
orphyritic tints of the stone From the accompamments of 
lerraaids, conch-shells, sea-horses, etc , we may conclude that 
more elegant mythology than that now subsisting has been lost 
ath the art of sculpture The whole is carved out of a smgle 
lock of the quartz rock, which has a lustre and pohsh equal to 
larble, and is of far greater durability ' 

The length of this marme couch (seja) is nearly eig ht feet, its 
readtli two, and its height s omewhat more than tlir ee , the 
gure, frppa thejtpp of his richly_wrought tiara, bemg four feet 
felt a strong inelinatioiTto disturb the slumbers of Narayana, 
id transport him to another clime m this there would be no 
icnlege, for m his present mutilated state he is looked upon 
xcept as a specimen of art) as no better than a stone. 

AU round the kund the ground is covered with fragments of 
irmes erected to [712] the mferior divimties On one piece. 
Inch must have belonged to a roof, were sculptured two busts 
; a male and a female, unexceptionably beautiful The head- 
:ess of the male was a helmet, qmte Grecian m design, bound 
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with a simple and elegant fillet m short it would renjj?^ ‘le 
labour of several artists for six months to do anything^h^th t ce 
to the wonders of BaroUi ^ rmnj 

There is no chronicle to tell us for whom o^^d the dam , 
temple was constiucted The legends are unint^ completelor 
although Raja Hun is the hero of this region, it is not and we’to 
account for Ins connexion with the mjdhology If wV simplryer, 
connect this apparently vald tradition ^v^th what is alre&dyi said 
® regar din g his r ulin g at Bhamsror, and moreover with whatUias 
been recorded m the first part of this work, when ‘ Angatsi, ilord 
of the Huns,’ was enrolled amongst the eighty-four subordinate 
princes who defended Clutor agamst the first attempt of the 
Islamite, m the eighth century, the mystery ceases The n^me 
of Him is one of frequent occurrence in ancient traditions,’ ^ind 
the early mscription at Monghyr has already been mentioned, 
as likewise the stiU more important admission of this being ®ne 
of the Tliirty-six Royal tribes of Rajputs , and as, m the Clutor 
chronicle, they have actually assigned as the proper name of the 
Hun prince that (Angatsi) which designates, according to their 
historian Deguignes, the grand horde, we can scarcely refuse our 
belief that “ there were Huns ” in India in those days But 
although Raja Hun may have patromzed the aits, we can hardly 
imagine he could have furnished any ideas to the artists, who 
at all events have not produced a smgle Tatar feature to attest 
their rule in this region It is far more probable, if ever Grecian 
artists visited these regions, that they worked upon Indian 
designs — an hypothesis which may be stiU further supported 
History informs us of the Grecian auxiharies sent by Seleucus to 
the (Puar) monarch of 'Ujjam (Ozene),^ whose descendants 
corresponded with Augustus , and I have before suggested the 
possibility of the temple of Kumbhalmer, which is altogether 

1 [An account of the Indian embassy to Augustus is given by Strabo 
(xv 73, with the notes of M'Crmdle, Ancient India in Classical Literature, 
77 ff , 0 de Beauvoir Pnaulx, Indian Travels of Apollonius of Tyana (1873), 
65 ff ) It was suggested by d’AnviUe that the kmg named Porus who sent 
the embassy was a Rana of Ujjam who claimed descent from the Porus who 
was defeated by Alexander the Great But the only foundation for this 
guess IS that the embassy mcluded a man from Barygaza, the modem 
Broach, who committed smcide by means of fire There is no truth m the 
story that Seleucus sent Greek auxiharies to the Pawar monaich of U]]am, 
and the statements m the text lack authoiity ] 
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dissimilar to any remams of Hmdu art, bemg attributable to the 
same people 

We discovered two mscriptions, as well as the names of many 
visitors, mscribed on the pavement and walls of the portico, 
beanng date seven and eight hundred years ago , one was “ the 
son of Jalansi, from Dhawalnagari ” , another, which is m the 
ornamental Nagaxi of the Jams, is dated the 13th of Kartik (the 
month sacred to Mars), S. 981, or A D 925 Unfortunately it is 
but a fragment, contaimng five slokas m praise of Siddheswar, or 
Mahadeo, as the patron of the ascetic Jogis Part of a name 
remains , and although my old Guru will not venture to give a 
translation without [713] his sibylline volume, the Vyakarana, 
which was left at Udaipur, there is yet sufficient to prove it to 
be merely the rhapsody of a Pandit, visiting Ron Barolh, in 
praise of the ‘ great god ’ and of the site ^ More time and mvesti- 
gation than I could afford, might make further discoveries , and 
It would be labour well rewarded if we could obtain a date for 
this Augustan age of India At the same time, it is evident that 
the whole was not accomphshed withm one man’s existence, nor 
could the cost be defrayed by one year’s revenue of all Rajputana. 

We may add, before we qmt tins spot, that there are two piles 
of stones, m the quadrangle of the main temple, raised over the 
defunct priests of Mahadeo, who, whether Gosams, Sannyasis, or 
Dadupantis, always buiy their dead. 

Barolh is i n the tract named Pachel, o r the flat between t he 
river Chamb aL and -the-pass^ contaimng twenty-four villages m 
the lordship of Bhamsror, lymg about three miles west, and 
highly improvmg the scene, which would otherwise be one of 
perfect sohtude. Accordmg to the local tradition of some of the 
Wild tribes, its more ancient name was Bhadravati, the seat of 
the Huns , and the traces of the old city m extensive mounds 
and rums are stiU beheld around the more modern Bhamsror.' 
Tradition adds that the Charmanvati (the classic name of the 
Chambal) had not then ploughed itself a channel m this adaman- 
tme bed , but rune centuries could not have effected tins opera- 
tion, although It IS not far from the period when Angatsi, the 
Hun, served the Rana of Chitor [714]. 

1 This IS deposited m the museum of the Eoyal Asiatic Society. 
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CHAPTER 12 

The Whirlpools of the Chambal, December 3 — ^Having halted 
several days at Barolli to admire the works of man, we marched 
to contemplate the still more stupendous operations of nature — 
the Chuhs or ‘ whirlpools of the Chambal. For three miles 
we had to hew a path tlirough the forest for our camels and 
horses at the end of which, the sound of many waters gradually 
increased, until we stood on the bleak edge of the river s rocky 
bed Our little camp was pitched upon an elevated spot, com- 
manding a view over one of the most striking objects of nature — 
a scene bold beyond the power of description Behind us was 
a deep wood , m front, the abrupt precipices of the Patar ; to 
the left, the river expanded mto a lake of ample dimensions, 
fringed with trees, and a little onwai’d to the right, the majestic 
and mighty Charmanvati, one of the sixteen sacred rivers of 
India, shrunk mto such a narrow compass that even man might 
bestride it From the tent, nothing seemed to disturb the 
unruffled surface of the lake, until we approached the pomt of 
outlet, and beheld the deep bed the river has excavated’ in the 
rock Tins is the commencement of the falls Proceeding along 
the margin, one rapid succeeds another, the gulf increasing in 
width, and the noise becoming more terrific, until you arrive at 
a spot where the stream is spht into four distinct channels , and 
a little farther, an isolated rock appears, high over which the 
whitened spray ascends, the sunbeams playing on it Here the 
separated channels, each ternunating m a cascade, fall into an 
ample basin, and again unite their waters, boiling around the 
masses of black rock, which ever and anon peeps out and contrasts 
with the foanung surge rising from the whirlpools {chuhs) beneath 
From this huge cauldron the waters again divide mto two branches, 
encirchng and isolating the rock, on whose northern face they 
reumte, and form another fine fall [715], 

A tree is laid across the chasm, by the aid of winch the adven- 
turous may attam the sumnut of the rock, which is quite flat, 
and IS called ‘ the ta;ble of the Thakur of Bhamsior,’ who often, 
m the summer, holds his got or feast there, and a fitter spot for 
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sueh an entertainment can scarcely be imagined. Here, soothed 
by the murmur of foammg waters, the eye dweUing on a vanety 
of picturesque objects, seen through the prismatic hues of the 
spray-clouds, the baron of Bhamsror and his httle court may 
sip their amnt, fancying it, all the while, taken from the ehurmng 
of the httle ocean beheath them 

On issuing from the Chulis, the river continues its course 
through its rocky bed, which gradually dimmishes to about 
-fifteen feet, and with greatly increased velocity, until, meetmg 
a softer sod, under Bhamsror, it would float a man-of-war The 
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distance from the lake first described to this rock is about a mde, 
and the difleience of elevation, under two hundred feet , the 
mam cascade being about sixty feet fall. It is a curious fact that, 
after a course of three hundred mdes, the bed of a mighty river 
like tins should be no more than about three yards broad. The 
whirlpools are huge perpendicular caverns, thirty and forty feet 
m depth, between some of which there is a communication under- 
ground , the orbicular stones, termed roris, are often forced up 
in the agitation of these natural cauldrons , one of them repre- 
sents the object of worship at Bal-rori. For many mdes down 
the stream, towaids Kotah, the rock is eveiywhere pieiced by 
incipient Chuhs, or whirlpools, which, according to theu size and 
force, are always filled with these rounded stones. 

From hence the Chambal pursues its course through the 
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plateau (sometimes sik Imndrcd feet high) to Kotali JT'’" 
natuie is la Iier grandest attire. The seene, though 
rugged, IS sublime , and were I offered an estate in Mew ,q 
would choose Bhamsror, and should be delighted to hr 
gol enveloped m the mists uhich rise from the whirlpool 


Chambal [7301. 

Gangabheva, December 4 — ^I’lic carpcnlcrs have been at 
foi some days hewing a road for us to pass to 
.mother famed retreat in this wild and now' utterly dcseFT 
abode. We commenced our march through a forest, the dog , ^ 
ncaily south , the river dimly seen on our right. O 
were the remains of a ruined circumvallation, which is tcin •- 
Rana-ICot ; probablj' a ramna, or preserve. At dayb 
anived at the hamlet of Ivhcih ; and here, our course ch«i..f,'” 
abruptly to the south-east, we left the river, and continued o' 
journey lluough locks and thickets, until a deep grove of loft 
trees, enclosed by a dilapidated wall, showed lhal we had reachc 
the object of oui seaich, Gangabhc\a, 

\Miat a scene burst upon us, as we cleared the ruined wall anr 
forced our w'ay over the mouldering fragments of ancient 
grandeur! Gangabheva, or ‘the circle of Ganga,’ ^ appears h 
have been selected as a retreat for the votaries of IVfahadcva, 
fiom its being a little oasis m tins rock-bound valley , for its 
site was a fine turf, kejit m perpetual vcidurc by springs 

The Saiva Temple. — ^The chief object is the temple, dedicated 
, to the creative power , it stands in the centre of a quadrangle 
of smaller shrines, winch have more the ajipearance of being th 
cenotaphs of some ancient dynasty than domiciles for the inferioi 
divinities The contrast between the architecture of the pnncip? 
temple, and that of the shrines which surround it, is remarkable. 
The body of the chief temple has been destroyed, and with its 
wiecks a simple, inelegant inandir has been raised ; nor is there 
aught of the primitive structure, except the portico, remaining 
Its columns are fluted, and the entablature (part of w'hich lies 
prostrate and reversed) * exhibits a profusion of rich sculpture 
In front of the temple is a circular basin, always overflowing, and 


^ [The name may mean ‘ Ganges fissure ’ The place is not mentioned by 
Brskmo ] 

- It will be requisite to view this fragment in a reversed position to see the 
intended effort of the artist 
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the term hlieco or hheo, ‘ a circle,’ added to the name of 
^ig, ■which IS feigned to be an emanation of Ganga The 
its wateis IS covered with the flower sacred to the 
. ' \ihat particular lotus termed kamadhan, which may be 
^—■^the riches of love ’ 

'he cluef temple erunees the sarpe skill and taste as the struc- 
5 of Baiolh, and the embellisliments are similar We here 
ouf ‘ groups of Mahadeva and Parbati, with the griffins 
ytra)," the Nagims, half serpent, half female, etc , though not 
'^l^^shed a style as at Barolli Whatever be the age of this 
^ ^ '*1 we foimd on the pavement the name of a votary with 
oTate S 1011, or A D 955), it is many centuries more recent 
oe which surround it, m whose massive simphcity we 
• j jfdve a fine specimen of the primitive architecture of the 
"^adus Even of these, we can trace varieties That of which 
o present a drawing (vide Plate) shows, m its fluted columns, 
more ambitious, though not a better taste, than the plamer 
pporters of the pyramidal roofs, which cover all the ancient 
’anples of Bal-Siva Five of these small shrmes filled up each 
ice of the quadrangle, but •with the exception of those on the 
St side, all are m rums. The doors of those which possess an 
aclosed sanctum face inwards towards the larger shrme . and 
^each has a simple low altai, on which are ranged the attendant 
dinmties of hlahadeva. The sculpture of all these is of a much 
' later date than the specimens at Barolh, and Of mfenor execu- 
tion, though far superior to anything that the Hindu sculptor 
^modern days can fabricate They may possibly be of the 
ite found inscribed (the tenth century), posterior to which 
' good Hindu sculpture is to be found As this spot is now 
tterly deserted, and the tiger and wild boar are the only m- 
labitants that "visit the groves of Gangabheva, I shall be guilty 
' of no sacnlege in removmg a few of these specimens of early 
art 1 

Nature has co-operated 'with the ruthless Turk in destroying 
the oldest specimens of the art Wherever there is a chmk or 
ere-vice,. vegetation fixes itself Of this we had a fine specimen 

^ Of the style of these specimens the cunous are enabled to judge, as 
several are deposited in the museum of the Royal Asiatic Society. These 
mark the decline of the arts , as do those of Barolh its perhaps highest point 
of excellence 
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in a gigantic but no-w mouldering kur, which Jig 1 
itself in the mandap of the principal teninl'’ < ' ‘ i >• 

foundation On exaimning its immens<^ " - - ‘ 

actually “encased with the wood, the bark of v, ^ 
a whole regiment of petty gods This facts 
longevity of this species of tree, which is said to iiMe a the ' 
years The fountain temple has, m a similar way, been lev^ ^ 
by another of these kur-trees, the branches of which had gr^ 
pressed m and overwhelmed it. The Smgar-chaori, or m^*r'’| 
hall, is also nearly unroofed ; and although the portic^ .r 
survive for ages, time is rapidly consuming the rest Jn^ 

I should have said that there are two distinct enc^.isi 
interior and exterior, and it is the first winch is crowded v"-’ 
noblest trees, everywhere clustered by the Amarvela, ‘ the garij; 
of eternity,’ sacred to Mahadeva, which shades the shrine, over 
hanging it in festoons Tins is the giant of the parasitic tribe, it 
mam stem being as thick near the root as my body I countev 
sixty joints, each apparently denoting a year’s groivth, yet nol 
half-way up the tree on which it climbed That [718] higlily< 
scented slirub, the ketaki,^ grew m great profusion near the kund 
and a bevy of monkeys were gambolling about them, the sole 
inhabitants of the grove. The more remote enclosure containei. 
many altars, sacred to the manes of the faithful wives who becan 
Satis for the salvation of their lords On some of these alta“ 
were three and four puths, or images, denotmg the number o 
devotees. It would require a month’s halt and a company q 
pioneers to turn over these ruins, and then we might not t 
lewarded foi our pains We have therefore set to work to clear 
path, that we may emerge from these wilds 

Nauli, December 5 , twelve miles — ^The road runs through oi 
continued forest, which would have been utterly impassable bi 
for the hatehet Half-way is the boundaiy between Bhamsro 
and Blianpura, also an ancient appanage of Mewar, but no’s 
belonging to Holkar Nauh is a comfortable village, having tl 
remains of a fort to the westward 

In the evenmg I went to visit Takaji-ka-kund, or ‘ founta 
of the snake-king ’ It is about two miles east of Nauli , the roa 
through a jungle, over the flat highland or Patar, presents i 
mdieation of the object of research, until you suddenly find you 

^ [Pandamis odoratiasimvs ] 
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'•'ni . ^ ’7Tink of a precipice nearly two liimdred feet m depth, 
K ’ ^ i +rees, on winch the knotted kur was again 

^ ^ “ »nt to this glen was over masses of rock ; 

spi * ' ^ tiy down, on a small platform, are two shnnes , 

sip t’’' ,iitaip le statue of Takshak, the snake-king ; the other 

^hanvantari the physician, who was produced at the “ ehurn- 
of the ocean ” The kun d, or fountain, at the southern extremity 
t ' c abyss, is about two hundred yards in circumference, and 
^ ^edatJiah, oi ‘ unfathomable,’ accordingto my gmde, and if we 
a - ^^5 from its dark sea-green lustre, it must be of considerable 
" IS filled by a cascade of full one hundred feet per- 
" ~ ’‘ii! r height, under which is a stone seat, sacred to the gemus 
* ' ' spot. At the west side issues a rivulet, called the Takhaih, 
' ’ serpentine, which, after pursmng a winding course for many 
' miles, some hundred feet below the surface of the Patar, washes 
■^the eastern face of Hinglajgarh, and ultimately joins the Amjar. 
'Ghasi, m};- native artist, is busy with the effigy of the snake-kmg, 
and Dhanvantari, the Vaidya. Prom the summit of the plateau 
we had a view of the castle of Hinglaj, celebrated m Lord Lake’s 
war with the Malixattas, and which was taken by Captain Hutchin- 
son with a few men of the Bengal artiUery/ 

' Bhanpura, December 6, eight miles — ^This was a dehghtful 
Inarch, presenting [719] pictures at every step Two miles, 
“Xhrough jungle, brought us to the abrupt crest of the Patar. For 
'some distance the route was over a neck or chme, with deep 
'perpendicular dells on each side, which, at its extremity, the point 
of descent, termed the ghat or pass, became a valley, gradually 
axpandmg until we reached Bhanpura. At the ghat are the 
emams of a very ancient fortress, named Indorgarh, which must 
' aave been one of the strongholds of this region long anterior to the 
cjhandrawat feudatories of Mewar Some fragments of sculpture 
^indicate the presence of the artist of Barolh , but all search for 
’dnscnptions was frmtless. From hence we saw the weU-defined 
'kirts of the plateau stretching westward by Rampura to the 
Lasaughat, Tarapur, and Jawad, the pomt of our ascent last, 
ear. 

' ' It was pleasing, after a week’s mcarceration anudst these rums 
md scenes of natural grandeur, where European foot had never 

^ [The fort was captured m July 1804 (Mill, E%st British India, ed, 
x817, in 674)] 
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trod, to see verdant fields and inliabitants of the p 
alternations make each delightful in its turn. \ . 
satiated with the interminable flats and ^ 

Haraoti, and it was a relief to quit that t> - 

wlurlpools of the Chambal, the kunds of ' 

long m the regions of the inaccessible Duxga. 

Mausoleum o£ Jaswant Rao Holkar. — ^As we 
Bhanpura, we crossed a small rivulet, called the Rewa, - 
the glen of the pass , near which is the mausoleum of 
Holkar, adjoining the scene of his greatest glory, when he 
English army from Ins territory ^ The architecture is_^ 


, i 


the barbarian Mahratta , it is a vaulted bmlding, er 




terrace, all of hewn stone , its only merit is its sohdi*' 

IS a statue of this intrepid chieftain, of the natural si*^ 
usual ungraceful sitting posture, with Ins httle turban , bui, 
gives but a mean idea of the man who made terms with ’’ ^ 

at the altars of Alexander It is enclosed by a miniature ana \ 
regularly built fortress, with bastions, the interior of which are 
hollow and colonnaded, serving as a Dharmsala, or place of halt 
for pilgrims or travellers , and on the terrace aie a few raliaklas, 
or swivels On the right of the temple destined to receive the 
effigy of Jaswant, is a smaller cenotaph to the memory of his sister, 
who died shortly after him The gateway leading mto this 
castellated tomb has apartments at the top, and at the entrance 
Is a handsome piece of brass ordnance, called Kali, or ‘ death. 
There is a temporary buildmg on the right of the gateway, where 
prayers are recited aU day long for the soul of Jaswant, before an 
altar on, which were placed twenty-four demas, or lamps, always 
burning A figure dressed in white was on the altar ; immediatel 
behmd which, painted on the waU, was Jaswant himself, and as i 
the days [720] of his glory, mounted on his favourite war-horsr 
Mahua. The chamat was wavmg ovei his head, and silver-macQj 
bearers were attending, while the officiatmg priests, seated on^ 
carpets, pronounced their incantations t, - 

I left the master to visit Mahua, whose stall is close to th 
mausoleum of Holkar, whom he bore m many a desperate strife. ' 
The noble animal seemed to possess all his master’s aversion to 3' 
Farangi, and when, havmg requested his body-clothes to be^ 


1 [He became Chief of Indor about 1802 , was defeated by Lord Lake 
became insane m 1806, and died October 20, 1811 ] 
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' "'ni ^vent tip to examine him, he at first baclced his ears 
' f- t Sit , but at last permitted me to rub his fine fore- 
e " ^ ' > . - - I'^^^tnut of the famed Bhimthadi ^ breed , 

spi T'l - , native of Maharashtra, he exhibits the 

sip t^oxitaip' ic horse, though under 14-3, his forelegs 
■inanvanr,^"” e tlirough'' His head is a model, exhibitmg 
' ■' of tb juahty of blood , ears small and pointed, eye full and 
' r ~’nd a mouth that could drink out of a tea-cup He 
r y j^dd condition , but I put in my arzt that they would 
^ ' lore ample and sweeter beddmg, wluch was readily 

' The favourite elephant is a pensionei as well as 
^ ’.Ju’ ii in these simple incidents we see that the mmd is 

' \ Similar associations all over the world 

-j^ora IS a town of five thousand houses, surrounded by a 
u'ln good order, the mhabitants apparently well contented 
^ . f^he mild admmistration of Tantia Jog,^ the present Diwan 

)f Holkar’s court ,* but they aie all alive to the conviction that 
lus tranquilhty is due to the supervismg powei alone I was 
reatly gratified by a visit from the respectable community of 
Bhanpura, merchants, bankers, and artisans, headed by the 
lakim in person, nor could the mhabitants of my own country, 
lewar, evmce more land and courteous feeling In fact, they 
ave not forgotten the old tie , that the Rao ofBhanpura, though 
rOw holding but a small portion of his inlieritance, was one of the 
lief nobles of Mewar, and even stdl receives the tilak of accession 
ar Amad from the hands of his ancient lord, though nearly a 
entury has elapsed since Holkar became his sovereign de facto • 
'ut associations here are all-powerful 

' Garot, December 7 , distance, thirteen miles , direction, S S E. 
Tt.was delightful to range over the expansive plains of Malwa, 
Id not to be remmded at every step by the exclamation “ ihokar ' ” 
•t the attendant, that there was some stony impediment ready to 
np one up, the moment one’s vision was raised above the earth 
V singular contrast was presented between the moral aspect of 

^ [See Vol n p 1045 ] 

- [Tantia Jog was a Karhada Brahman from Khandesh, who attached 
imself to one of Holkar’s European officers, and by raanagmg the distncts 
-assigned for the support of the troops, provided funds for their pay He was 
ith Holkar till the murder of the European officers, before Jaswant Rao in- 
~aded Hmdustan He then returned to Ujjjain, and earned on the business of 
a Sahukar or banker See Llalcolm, Memoir of Central India, 2nd ed i. 286 ] 
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these plnins and of Haraoti Here, thoUErh the seat of perpetual 
war, still visible in sterile fields, we [721] observe comfort displayed 
in the huts and in the persons of the peasantry ; there, amidst 
all the /pfts of Annapurna, the miserable condition of the ryot 
provokes one to ask, “ IVlience this difference ? ” The reason is 
elsewhere explained 

Garot IS a thrivin" to^vn of twelve hundred houses, the chief of 
a iappa or subdivision of Rampura, whence a deputy Hakim is 
sent as resident manafrer It is walled in , but the inhabitants 
seemed to feel they had now a better security than walls Here 
there is nothing antique , but Moh, with its old castle, about mid- 
way in this morning’s lourney, might furnish something for the 
porte-femlle, especially a fine sculptured toran yet standing, and 
fragments strewed in every direction Tradition is almost mute, 
and all I could learn was, that it was the abode of a king, called 
Satal-Patal, whom they carried back to the era of the Pandus 

I was much surprised to find the plain strewed with agates and 
cornelians, of every variety of tint and shape, both veined and 
plain, semi-transparent and opaque, many stalaetitic, in various 
degrees of hardness, still containing the fibre of grass or root, 
serving as a nucleus for the concretion There are no hills to 
account foi these products in the black loam of the plains, unless 
the Chambal should have burst his bed and inundated them 
Nor are there any nalas which could have carried them down, 
or any appearance of calcareous deposit in the soil, which when 
penetiated to any depth, was found to rest upon blue slate 

Caves of Dhamnar,^ December 8 , direction, south 10° west , 
distance, twelve miles — ^The country reminded us of Mewar, 
having the same agreeable undulations of surface and a rich soil, 
which was strewed throughout, as yesterday, with agates As we 
approached the object of our search, the caves of Dhamnar, we 
crossed a rocky ridge covered with the dba/c jungle, through which 
we travelled until we arrived at the mount We found our camp 
pitched at the northern base, near a fine tank of water , but out 
curiosity was too great to think of breakfast-umtil the mental 
appetite was satiated. 

The hill is between two and three nules in circumference ; to 

^ [In Indor State, Central India Por accounts of them see Pergusson- 
Burgess, Gai e Temples of India, 392 ff , Cunnmgham, ASB n 270 ff , 
lOI, XI 283 ] 
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the north it is bluff, of gradual ascent, and about one hundred 
and forty feet in height, the summit presentmg a bold per- 
pendicular scarp, about thirty feet high. The top is flat, and 
covered with bar trees. On the south side it has the form of a 
horse-shoe, or irregular crescent, the horns of which are turned 
to the south, havmg the same bold natmal rampart runnmg 
roimd its crest, pierced throughout ivith caves, of which I counted 
one hundred and seventy , ^ I should rather say that these were 
merely the entrances to the [722J temples and extensive habita- 
tions of these ancient Troglodytes. The rock is a cellular iron- 
clay, so mdurated and compact as to take a pohsh. There are 
traces of a city, external as well as mternal, but whether they were 
cotemporaneous we cannot conjecture. If we judge from the 
remams of a wall about mne feet thick, of Cyclopean formation, 
being composed of large oblong masses without cement, we might 
mclme to that opimon, and suppose that the caves were for the 
monastic inhabitants, did they not afford proof to the contrary 
m their extent and appropiiation. 

On reachmg the scarp, we wound round its base until we 
arrived at an opemng cut through it from top to bottom, which 
proved to be the entrance to a gallery of about one hundred yards 
m length and nearly four m breadth, termmatmg m a quadrangular 
court, measurmg about one hundred feet by seventy, and about 
thirty-five feet m height , m short, an immense square cavity, 
hollowed out of the rock, m the centre of which, cut in like manner 
out of one single mass of stone, is the temple of the four-armed 
divimty, Chaturbhuja Exclusive of this gallery, there is a 
staircase cut m the north-west angle of the excavation, by which 
there is an ascent to the summit of the rock, on a level with which 
IS the pinnacle of the temple. Apparently without any soil, some 
of the finest trees I ever saw, chiefly the sacred pipal, bar, and 
tamarind, are to be found here. 

The ground-plan of the temple is of the usual form, havmg a 
mandir, mandap, and portico, to which the well-known term 
pagoda IS given, and there is simphcity as well as sohdity both 
m the design and execution. The columns, entablatures, with ' 
a good show of ornament, are distmct in their details , and there 
are many statues, besides flowers, not in bad taste, especially the 

^ [There are not more than seventy actual caves (A;SjB, u 2*75 , 
Tergusson-Burgess, oj? cit. 392) ] ♦ 
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carved ceilings It would be rcgaided as a curiosity it found 
on a plain, and put together in the ordinary manner , but when 
it IS considered that all is from one block, and that the matenal 
IS so little calculated to display the artist’s skill, the work is 
stupendous 

Vishnu, who is here adored as the ‘ four-armed,’ was placed 
upon an altar, clad m robes of his favourite colour (pandu, or 
yellow ochre), whence one of his titles, Pandurang. The prmcipal 
shrine is surrounded by the inferior divinities m the foUowmg 
order First, on entering are the Pohyas or ‘ Porters ’ , Ganesa 
is upon the right, close to whom is Sarasvati, “ whose throne is 
on the tongue ” , and on the left are the twin sons of Kali, the 
Bhairavas, distinguished as Kala (black), and Gora (fair) ; a 
little in advance of these is a shrine contaimng five of the ten 
Mahavidyas,^ or ministering agents of Kali, each knomi by her 
symbol, or vahan, as the bull, man, elephant [723], buffalo, and 
peacock The Mahavidyas are all evil genu, invoked in jap, or 
mcantations against an enemy, and phylacteries, contaimng 
formulas addressed to them, are bound round the arms of warriors 
m battle ® 

At the back of the chief temple are three shiines , the central 
one contains a statue of Narayana, upon his hydra-couch, with 
Lakshmi at his feet Two Daityas, or evil spirits, appear in 
conflict close to her , and a second figure represents her in a 
runmng posture, lookmg back, m great alarm, at the combatants 
Smaller figures about Narayana represent the heavenly choristers 
admimstering to Ins repose, playing on various mstruments, 
the murah, or flute, the vina, or lyre, the mayura, or tabor, and 
the mrtdang and that, or cymbals, at the sound of which a serpent 
appears, rearing his crest with delight The minor temples, hke 
the larger one, are also hewn out of the rock , but the statues they 
contain are from the quartz lock of the Patar and they, therefore, 
appear incongruous with the other parts In fact, from an 
emblem of Mahadeva, which rises out of the threshold, and upon 
which the ‘ four-armed ’ Vishnu looks doivn, I mfer that these 
temples were originally dedicated to the creative power 

1 [According to the Tantras, there are ten Mahavidyas, or female mcama- 
tions of Sakti, the prmciple of productiveness ] 

2 [For a plan of this temple see Fergusson, Hist Ind Arch, ed 1910, 

u. 129 ] > 
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We proceeded by the steps, cut laterally' in the rock, to the 
south side, where we enjoyed, through the opening, an unhmited 
range of vision over the plains beyond the Chambal, even to 
Mandasor and Sondwara. Descending some rude steps, and turn- 
ing to the left, we entered a cavern, the roof of which was supported 
by one of those singularly shaped columns, named after the sacred 
mounts of the Jams , and here it is necessary to mention a curious - 
fact, that while cverythmg on one side is Buddhist or Jam, on the 
other all is Saiva oi Vaishnava. At the entrance to the cave 
adjommg this are various colossal figures, standing or sitting, too 
characteristic of the Buddlusts or Jams to be mistaken , but on 
tins, the south side, everything is ascribed to the Pandus, and a 
recumbent figure, ten feet in length, with his hand under his 
head, as if asleep, is termed “ the son of Bhim,” and as the local 
tradition goes, “ only one hour old ” a circumstance which called 
forth my conductor, who gravely swallowed the tale, the exclama- 
tion — “ ^Vliat would he have been if nau mahine ka balak, ‘ a 
mne months’ child ’ ! ” ^ The chief group is called the Five 
Pandus, who, according to tradition, took up theif abode here 
durmg their exile from the Jumna , and the other figures are 
performing memal offices to the heroesJ 

Fortunately, I had my Jam Guru with me, who gave me more 
correct notions of these groups than the local cicerone. All these 
figures are representations of the [724] deified pontiffs of the Jams,® 
and the group of five are the most celebrated of the twenty-four, 
and distinctively called the Panch-Tirathi, namely, Rishabhadeva, 
the first ; Santmath, the sixteenth , Nemmath, the twenty- 
second , Parsvanath, the twenty-third , and Mahavira, the 
twenty-fourth. Each has his sacred mount, or place of pilgrimage 
{iirath), and each is recogmzed by Ins symbol, namely,' the buU, 
black antelope, conch-shdU, hooded serpent, and tiger , and it is 
qmte sufficient to find one of these symbols upon the phnth to 
ascertam the particular pontiff to which it belongs There was 
also, m a sittmg postme, Chandraprabha, known by Ins sign, the 
crescent.* All the figures are from ten to eleven feet high. That 

^ [The figure is fifteen feet m length, and represents Buddha entering 
Nirvana {Fergusson-Burgess, 395) ] 

® [The figures are Buddha and Dwarpalas or door-keepers {thd 394 f ) ] 

® [The Guru was mistaken in supposmg these figures to he Jam.] 

* [The Author was misled by his Guru The figures are Buddhist 
(Fergusson-Burgess, op cit 392, note 2) ] 
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m a recumbent position, my friend said was one of the pontiffs, 
about to “shuffle off this mortal eoil,” preparatoiy to apotheosis. 
“ "Wdien such an event took place, the throne of Indra shook, anc 
he sent a deputation to convey the deceased through the Ksh - 
Samudra (sea of curds), to the great temple of deification, whither 
the whole heavenly host advanced to conduct him ” 

Neict to, and commumcatmg by a passage with, this hall of 
the Jam pontiffs, is the most extensive excavation of Dhamnar, 
locally designated as “ Bhim’s Bazar.” ^ The extreme length of 
this excavation is about a bundled feet, and the breadth eighty 
Although the name of this leader of the Pandus designates every 
subdivision of tins cave, yet everything is Buddhist The main 
apartment is that called Blum’s armoury or treasury, the entrance 
to which IS tlirough a vestibule, about twenty feet square, sup- 
ported by two columns, and having four lateral semicircular 
mches, now empty, but probably mtended for statues tlus opens 
to the armoury, which is a vaulted apartment, about thirty feet 
by fifteen, having at the further end a dagoba, supporting the 
loof These smgularly formed columns, if we may so term them, 
are named after their sacred mounts , and this is called Sumeru, 
wluch being sacred to Admath, the first pontiff, we may conclude 
he was here adored An extensive piazza, full twenty feet wide, 
evidently a Dliaramsala for the pilgrims, luns lound this apart- 
ment, supported by rows of massive square columns, all cut out^ 
of the rock , and again, on the exterior, are numerous square-^ 
cells, called the apartments of the Srawaks, or Jam laity , m 
one of which there is a supportmg dagoba, and m another two 
statues of the twenty-tlurd pontiff, Parsva A part of the 
vaulted roof of Blum’s treasury, as it is called, has fallen in so 
that the vault of heaven is seen through the aperture of the moun- 
tain. This is also attributed to Kaurava Chor (tluef), whose 
statue appears on the pinnacle of the temple of Barolh, indicatmg 
the old enemy of [725] the Pandus, who robbed them of their 
kingdom Close to the armoury is an apartment called the 
Rajloka, oi for the ladies ; but here tradition is at fault, smce 
vith the exception of Kunti, the mother, Draupadi alone shared 
the exile of the Pandavas. 

^ [This IS a Buddhist Chaitya cavo surrounded by a Viliara. These 
caves are probably tbo last constructed Buddhist caves in India, and can 
hardly bo da ted before the eighth centuiy AD {tbtd 393, ASJt,n 272f,)J 
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Still further to the right, or south-west, is another vaulted and 
roof-ribbed apartment, thirty feet by fourteen, and about sixteen 
1 central height, supported by another image of Sumeru. The 
.red bar, or fig-tree (Ficus rehgiosa), had taken root m the very 
leart of this cavern, and havmg expanded until checked by the 
oof. It found the hne of least resistance to be the cave’s mouth, 
whence it issued horizontally, and is now a goodly tree over- 
shadowing the cave [vide Plate) Around this there are many 
Pausiddhsalas, or halls for the Yatis, or mitiated disciples, who 
stand m the same upright meditative postme as the pontiffs 
But it IS impossible, and the attempt would be tedious, to give, 
’■■y any written description, an adequate idea of the subteiranean 
cown of Dhamnar. It is an object, however, which will assist in 
illustratmg the subject of cave-worship m India , and though in 
grandeur these caves cannot compare with those of EUora, Karh, 
or Salsette, yet m pomt of antiqmty they eiudently surpass them 
The temple dedicated to the Tirthakaras, oi deified Jmeswars 
lords of the Jams), is a rude specimen of a rude age, when the 
’rt of sculpture was in its very infancy , yet is there a boldness 
>f delmeation, as weU as great origmahty of design, which dis- 
I mguishes them from everjrthmg else in India In vam we hunted 
for mseriptions , but a few isolated letters of that ancient and 
vet undeciphered kmd, which occius on every monument attri- 
uted to the Panda vas, were here and there observed. There 
ere fragments of sculpture about the base of the hiU, difiermg 
> ith m design and material from those of the mountam Alto- 
gether, Dhamnar is highly worthy of a visit, bemg one of the most 
curious spots m this part, which abounds with curiosities [726]. 




CHAPTER 13 

Pachpahar. Monson’s Retreat. Fate of Lieutenant Lucan. 
December 10 — ^We returned to Garot yesteiday, whence w^e 
marched ten miles north-north-east this mormng over memorable 
ground It was from Garot that the retreat of Monson com- 
lenced, an event hs remarkable m the history of British India 
! the retreat of Xenophon m that of Greece. The former has 
It been commemorated by the commander, though even the 
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pen of Xenophon himself could not have mitigated the reproach 
which that disastrous event has left upon our military reputation. 
Holkar was at Partabgarh,^ when, lieanng of the advance of the 
English at my, he made direct on Mandasor," where he halted 
merely to refresh his horses, and crossmg the Chambal at the 
Aunra ford, he pushed direct on Garot, a distance of nearly fifty 
miles. Local report states that Monson, in utter ignorance of 
the rapid advance of Holkar, had that morning recommenced 
Ins march for Chandwasa, with what object is imkno'wn , but 
as soon as he learned the vicinity of the foe, without awaiting 
him, he ordered a retrograde movement to gam the Mulmnddarra 
pass, leavmg Lucan •with the irregular horse and the Kotah 
auxihanes, chiefly Hara Rajputs, to secure Ins retreat Holkar’s 
army amoimted to ten thousand horse, in four gois, or masses, 

each acting separately. That mider lOian Bangash “ came 

on Lucan from the south, while that under Hamath Dada, from 
the direction of Bhanpur, attacked the Kotah contingent Lucan 
defended himself hke a hero, and ha-vmg repelled all their charges, 
had become the assailant, when he received his death-blow from 
a hand m his own Paegah ^ My informant, who was that day 
opposed to this gallant soldier, described the scene, pointing out 
the mahua tree close to which he fell. 

Heroism of Amar Smgh Hara. — ^The auxihary band of Kotah 
was led by the Hara chief of Kolai, his name Amar Smgh. On 
reeei-ving the orders of the Enghsh commander, he prepared, in 
the old Hara style, to obey them The position he seleeted was 
about a quarter of a mile west of Lucan, on the north bank of the 
Amjar, Ins left proteeted by the -village of [727] Pipli, which 
stands on a gentle eminence gradually shelving to the stream, 
the low abrupt bank of winch would secure lum from any charge 
in front Here, dismounting from his horse, Amar Smgh, sur- 
rounded by one thousand men, “ spread Ins carpet,” resolved to 
defend the passage of the Amjar His force was chiefly infantry, 
who met the enemy with volleys of matchlocks, and filled the 
stream with their bodies , but just as he was about to close -with 

^ [Capital of the State of that name (IGI, xx 14) ] 

2 [Twenty miles N E of Partabgarh ] 

3 [Probably Muhammad Khan (Grant Duff, Hist of the MahrcAtas, 
689) ] 

* [Lucan’s fate was never ascertamed, by one account he was poisoned, 
and by another that he died of a bowel complamt {ibid 689, note) ] 
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them, a ball lut him m the forehead and another m the right 
breast "He fell, but immediately rose again, and reclimng 
against a sugar miU-stone, encouraged his men to the charge. 
The calmness of his manner indicated no danger, but it was the 
dymg effort of a Kara . pomting with his sword to the foe, he 
fell back and expired Four hundred and fifty of his men were 
either lolled or woimded around them chief, and among the 
latter, the Palaitha^ chief, the next m rank to Koila, and the 
Bakhshi, or paymaster-general of Kotah, was made prisoner, and 
forced to sign a bond for ten laldis of rupees as a ransom, a penalty 
for siding with the Enghsh 

A humble altar of clay marks the spot where the brave- Kara 
fell, havmg a tablet, or Jujhar, representmg as usual a eavaher 
and his steed, armed at all pomts I felt mdignation at the 
indifference of the regent who had not marked the spot with a 
more durable monument, but he is no Kara , though could he 
entomb the whole tribe, he would erect a structure rivallmg even 
that of Mausolus. But this receives a homage which might 
be demed to a more splendid one ; for the villagers of Piph fail 
not in their duty to the manes of Amar Singh, whose lowly altar 
IS mamtamed m repair The devoted Lucan has not even so 
frail a monument as this , nor could I learn if the case which 
enclosed his gallant spirit had any rites of sepulture. But his 
memory will be cherished by the inhabitants of Piph, who will 
point to the mahua tree as that of “ Lucan Sahib ka Jujhar ” 

By the sacrifice of these brave men, the British commander 
gamed the Mukunddarra pass, without seeing even an enemy , 
had he there left only five compames, with sufficient supphes and 
ammumtion, under such men as Sinclair or Nichol, Mulcuuddarra 
might have rivalled Thermopylae m renown , for such is the 
peeuharity of the position, that it would have taken a week to 
turn it, and that could be done by infantry alone. But the 
commandei “ had no confidence m his men ” why then did he 
accept the command ? Throughout the retreat the sipahis were 
eager for the fight, and expressed their opimon openly of their 
leader , and when this ‘ doubtmg ’ commander left five compames 
to defend the passage of the Banas, how did they perform it ? by 
repelhng every assault, while a particle of ammumtion lasted. 
I have often passed this [728] ford, once with Smdhia’s army, and 
^ [On the north, close to Kotah city ] 
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only three years after the retreat. The gallant stand was adnur- 
ably desciibed to me by Zaman lOian Rolulla, a brave soldier 
and no boastei (and that day among our loes), who coolly pointed 
to the precise spot Avheie he shot one of our olhcers, in the last 
charge, with his pistol. He said that the Maliratta infantry 
would no longer leturn to the charge, and that Jas^vant Rao "was 
like a madman, thiew his turban on the ground and called for 
volunteeis amongst the cavalry, by ^^hom at length Smclair and 
his men weie cut off It is a lesson by ^\hlch we ought to profit, 
never to place m command of sipahis those who do not understand, 
confide m, and respect them. 

Pachpahar. — ^Pachpahar is a thriving to\vn, the head of one 
of the four districts of winch, by the right of var, we beeame 
possessed, and have transferred from Holkar to the regent , so 
lar we have discharged the debt of gratitude Eighty villages 
aie attached to Pachpahar, which, though never yielding less 
than half a laldi of lupees, is capable of raismg more than twice 
that sum There are two thousand houses m the town, which 
has an extensive bazar filled mth rich traders and bankers, all 
of whom came to visit me. The cornehan contmues to strew the 
ground even to this place. 

Kanw^a, December 11 , thirteen, miles , direction, N E by E, 
— Passed over a fine rich soil, ivith promising young crops of 
wheat and giam, and plenty of the last crop {juar) m stacks , a 
sight not often seen m these war-trodden plains, and which makes 
the name, Kanwara, or ‘ the land of corn,’ very appropriate. 
At the village of Aonla, four miles south, we crossed the high 
road leadmg from Ujjam through the darra to Hindustan, the 
large town of Sonel lymg three miles to our right. 

JhaJrapatan,^ December 12 , ten miles , direction, N.N E. — 
. The road over the same fertile soil. Passed the Chandarbhaga 
rivulet, the somce of wluch is only two coss distant, and was 
shown, Avitlun lange, the isolated hill of Raleta, formerly the 
retreat of a Bhil commumty, which sent forth four thousand 
bowmen to ravage the plains of Malwa these were extirpated 
by Zahm Singh. 

1 [The commercial capital of the State of Jhalawai, the official capital 
bemg Jhalrapatan Chhaoni, or cantonment The origmal name was Patan , 
it was renamed after the first regent, a Jhala Rajput {IQI, xiv. 122 fi , 
Bajputana Gazeiieer, 1879, u 207 , ASB, yxm (1887) 126 fi ) ] 
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Jlialrapatan is the creation of the regent ; and, as we ap- 
proached it, his kindness procured me the distinction of being 
met, a full mile beyond the town, by the chief magistrate, the 
council, and the most wealthy inhabitants : an honour duly 
appreciated, this being the only town m India possessing the 
germs of cml liberty, in the power of framing their own municipal 
regulations This is the more remarkable, as the immunities of 
their commercial charter were granted by the most despotic 
ruler of India ; though the boon was not a concession to liberty, 
but an act of policy , it was [720] given for value received, or 
at least expected, and which has been amply realized Ha\nng 
exchanged salutations, and promised a more extended courtesy 
at my tents in the evening, we took advantage of the town being 
thinned, and passed in under a general discharge of ordnance from 
the ramparts The city is nearly a square, surrounded by a 
substantial wall and bastions, well furnished with cannon The 
ground plan is simple, being that of the Indian Chaupan or cross, 
with two main streets intersecting each other at right angles, 
and many smaller ones running parallel to them The main street 
IS from south to north We proceeded through this Bara Bazar 
until we reached the point of intersection, where, upon a broad 
terrace, stands a temple to Chaturbliu]a, the ‘ four-armed ’ god, 
at least ninety feet in height The marble dome and colonnaded 
mandap, and the general proportions of the structure, attracted 
my attention ; but having been recently repaired and coated 
with white, I passed it by, conceiving it to be modern, and not 
likely to furnish historical data hVora thence to the northern 
gate IS a range, on either side, of houses of a uniform structure, 
having a great appearance of comfort ; and the street, which is 
nearly a mile long, terminates with a temple erected by the 
regent to his favourite divinity, Dwarkanath The image here 
enshrined was ploughed up from the ruins of the ancient city, 
and carried to the regent at Kotah, who, leaving to the choice 
of the god the title under which, and the site where, he would be 
worshipped, his vanous names were inscribed and placed under 
the pedestal , the priest drew forth that of Gopalji, and a magni- 
ficent shrine was erected to him upon the bank of one of the 
finest lakes in India, the waters of which, raised by an artificial 
dam, could be made to environ it at pleasure 

In a street to the north, and parallel to the first, but as yet 
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incomplete, is a handsome temple, dedicated to the sixteenth 
Jam prophet This also, I afterwards discovered, was an antique 
structure, recently repaired, and one of the hundred and eight 
temples, the bells of which sounded m the ancient city , whence 
its name Jhalrapatan, or ‘ the city of beDs,’ and not, as errone- 
ously stated hitherto, from the tribe of the regent, Jhalara-patan, 
or ‘ city of the Jhala ’ , ^ ignorance of which fact made me pass 
over the temples, under the supposition that they were coeval 
with its modern foundation I stopped for a few moments at 
the mansion of the chief magistrate, Sah Maniram, and having 
expressed my admiration of all I had seen, and my hope that the 
prosperity of the city would redouble under his paternal care 
in these days of peace, I made my salaam and took leave Oppo- 
site his house, engraved on a [730] pillar of stone, is the charter 
of rights of the city ^ Its simpbcity will excite a smile , but the 
philosopher may trace in it the first rudiments of that commercial 
greatness, which made the free cities of Europe the instruments 
of general hberty Few of these had their privileges so thoroughly 
defined, or so scrupulously observed , and the motive winch 
brought the community together was the surest guarantee against 
their infringement A state of general war made them congregate, 
and was the origin of these immunities, which the existing peace 
and tranqmllity will perpetuate Any want of good faith would 
be the destruction of Patan 

When the regent took advantage of the times to invite the 
wealthy of all the surroimding regions to become settlers in this 
new mart, he wisely appealed to the evidence of their senses as 
the best pledge for the fulfilment of his promises Simultane- 
ously with the charter, the fortifications were commenced, and 
an adequate garrison was placed here under a commandant well 
known and respected He excavated wells, repaired the dam of 
the old lake, and either bmlt anew or repaired the religious 
edifices of all sects at the expense of the State , and, to secure 
umformity and solidity in the new habitations, he advanced to 
every man who required it half the money necessary for their 

^ [The latter derivation is correct ] 

^ See Vol L p 239 [The fact, here stated, that the town was placed 
under municipal government at its foundation m 1796, is not mentioned 
m Zalim Smgh’s stone tablet These pnvileges were annulled m 1850, when 
the Kamdar or mmister of Rana Pnthi Smgh had this tablet removed and 
thrown into a tank, whence it was recovered about 1876 {IQJ, siv ^ 124) ] 
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construction But the greatest boon of all was Ins leaving the 
administration of iustice, as well as of internal pohce, entirely 
in the hands of the municipal authorities, who, to their credit, 
resolved that the fines and forfeitures arising therefrom, instead 
of becoming a bait for avarice and vexatious interference, should 
be offerings to the shrine of Dwarlcanath 

It IS proper to say that the chief magistrate, Sah Mamram, 
who is of the Vaishnava sect, has a coadjutor in Gumamram, of 
the Oswal tnbe and Jam faith, and each has his separate tribunal 
for the classes he represents, while the whole form a joint council 
for the general weal They pull well together, and each has 
founded a pura, or suburb, named after their children. The 
Chautluas, or members of this council, are selected according 
to the general sense entertained of their fitness , and were the 
chief magistrates also the free choice of the inhabitants at large, 
‘ the city of bells ’ would require no addition to her freedom. 
Thus, in the short space of twenty years, has been raised a city 
of SIX thousand comfortable dwellings, uath a population of at 
least twenty-five thousand souls But the hereditary principle, 
so powerful throughout these countries, and which, though it 
perpetuates many evils, has likewise been productive of much 
good, and has preserved these States fiom anmhilation, will 
inevitably [731] make the * turban ’ of magistracy descend from 
the head of Mamram or Gumani to their children, under whom, 
if they be not imbued with the same discretion as their parents, 
the stone tablet, as well as the subsequent privileges of Jhalra- 
patan, may become a dead letter The onlj’- oflicers of goverm 
ment residing in the town are the commandant and the collector 
of the imposts , and so jealous are they of the least interfeience 
on his part, that a fine would be inflicted on any individual who, 
by delaying the payment of the authoiized duties, furnished an 
excuse for his interference 

Such is an outline of an internal administration, on which I 
have just had a commentary of the most agieeable description 
a public visit from all the wealth and worth of Patan. First 
came the merchants, the brokers, the insurers of the Vaishnava 
persuasion, each being mtroduced with the name of the firm , 
then followed the Oswal merchants, in similar form, and both 
of them I seated m the order of their introduction and respect- 
ability After them followed the trades, the Chauthia or deacons, 
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each making his nazar in the name of the whole body, 
came the artisans, goldsmiths, braziers, dyers, cq*' 
down to the barbers, and town-cner. The agricultural 
was evidently at a discount in Patan, and subordm'- 
commercial , the old Mandloi Patels were, “ though j 
least ” in this interesting assemblage Even the frail sis 
paid their devoirs, and, in their modesty of demeanour, re | 
the passage of Burke apjilied in contrast to a neighbou” , r 
“ vice lost half its deformit}^ by losing all its grossness 
Mamram himself preserved order outside, while to his f 
he left the formalities of introduction The goldsmiths’ 
presented, as their nazar, a small silver powder-flask, shapt 
an alligator, and covered with dehcate eham-work, which 
retam not only as a specimen of the craft, but in remembra« 
a day full of unusual mterest. They retired m the same order 
they came, preceded by the town band, flags, trumpets, and drm 
Such IS Jlialrapatan. May the demon of anarchy keep 
its walls, and the orthodox and heterodox Duumnrs live in amii 
for the sake of the general good, nor by their animosities increat 
the resemblance which this mart bears to the free cities of Europr 
From all I could learn, justice is distributed with as eve , 
hand as in most societies, but wherever existed the commui. 
that submitted to restramt, or did not murmui at the fiat of til 
law ? Jlialrapatan is now the grand commercial mart of Upj 
Malwa, and has swallowed up all the commerce of the cent 
towns between [732] its own latitude and Indore Though n 
even on the high road, when established, this difficulty r 
overcome by the road coming to it. The transit-duties on 
alone must be considerable, as that of the lakes of western Raju 
passes through it m its way to the south-east It is not far 
however, for any staple article of trade, but merely as an entre 
Rums of Chandravati. — We have said enough of the moo 
city, and must now revert to the ancient, which, besides 
metaphorical appellation of ‘ the city of bells,’ had the name 
Chandravati, and the nvulet which flowed tlirough it, the Cl 
drabhaga ^ There is an abundance of legends, to which we : 

^ [“ Vice itself lost half its evil by losing all its grossness,” Burke, Bi 
lions on the Bevolution in France, m 332 ] 

- [On the rums of Chandravati see Petgusson, Hist Ind Arch, ed 1 
n 43 f . ASB, n 283 ff ] 
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cons '”^abIed to apply the test of inscnptions In some, Raja 
adnuni^ "-^in brought forward as the foimder of the city , though 
in th 'with more probabihty, assign its foundation to the 
resolve of Chandiasen, the Pramar king of Blalwa, who was 
of be^ d of a son on this spot while on a pilgrimage ^ Another 
be o^‘ ^<3s it to a more humble origm than either, ^ e to Jasu, a 
1. - woodcutter of the ancient tribe of Or,® who, returning 
who !:> ' ' ds from his daily occupation, dropped his axe upon the 
the Mhar, with the aid of which he transmuted iron to gold, 
for r - "Ijed ‘ the city of the moon ’ (Chandra vati) ; and the lake 
for - -^called after him Jasu Or ka talab The Pandu Blum 
fo’ vewise comes in for his share of the founder’s fame ; who, with 
C’ ' ‘rethren during their covenant with the Kauravas, found 
1 -dealment in the forest , but his foe, fearing the effect of his 
evotions, sent his fanuhar to disturb them. The spirit took the 
5rra of a boar, but as he sped past him through the thicket, 
’ lU discharged an arrow, and on the spot where this fell, the 
1 Chandrabhaga sprung up Whoever was the founder, I have 
’little doubt that tradition has converted Yasodharman,® the 
jrandson of Udayaditya, the monarch of all Malwa, into the 
'hodcutter , for not only does this prince’s name occur in one 
’/ the inscriptions found here, but I have discovered it in almost 
♦'very ancient city of Central India, over which his ancestors had 
'‘^eld supreme power from the first to the thirteenth century of 
: ikrama * 

The sites of temples mark the course of the stream for a con- 
i' 

[Abu-1 Pazl (Airifii 211) represents Cbandrasen as successor of Vikra- 
^ -ditya None of the exLstmg versions of the legend appear to he older 
jP the sixth or seventh centuries A n , and it is possible that the city -vras 
' Chandrasen, and named after himself Ohandravati (ASB, u 

* [The Or or Orh are a tnbe of wandering navvies ] 

® [Yasodharman was a Raja of Central India, who ]omed in the con- 
leracy agamst the Wliite Hun, Mihiragula, in which the latter was defeated 
ut AD 628 (Smith, EBI, 318, 320, JBAS, NS v 280, Forbes, 
mala, 87) ] 

, On a stone tablet, which I discovered at Bundi, of the Takshak race, are 
^ ^namea both of Chandrasen and Yasodharman, and though no date is 
hie, yet that of the latter is fixed by another set of inscriptions, inserted 
^ ^he first volume of the Ti ansacttons oJtTie-Boyal Asiatic Society, at S 1191 
A D 1136 • the penod when the old Hmdu monarchies were breakmg up, 
d consequently the arts begmmng to decay [See note 3 ] 

VOL III 2 M 
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sideiable distance, the banks being st^c^^cd %vitb nuns ^ 
of steps, forming ghats, reacli to the ^vatc^’s cd'* 
tudes of gods, goddesses, and demons, are piled, and 
of the more perfect placed upon altars of clay, around ^vh 
lazy, Avell-fcd Gosams loiter, basking m the sun Unde r- '|i 
that no umbrage could be taken if I exported some of In 
Udaipur, I carried off Narayan on his hydra-couch, a Pa-'. I 
Trimurti, and a cartload of the dii minoics, which I fo’ir”’ ^ 
together under a bar-tree There uas a fine statue of ^ 
but our efforts to move Wisdom were ineffectual, and occas 
not a few jokes among my Brahmans , nor must I pass f' 
colossal Baraha (boar), of which no artist m Europe need - 
ashamed 

The powers of Destruction and Reproduction Vrcre thos. 
propitiated among the one hundred and eight shrines of Chandra- 
vati , of wluch only two or three imperfect sjiecimens remain to 
attest the grandeur of past days. Everywhere, the sj^mbohe 
hngam was scattered about, and the mandap of one of those still 
standing I found filled rvith representations of the Hindu Hecate 
and a host of lesser infernals, the sculpture of w Inch, though far 
inferior to that at Barolh, is of a high order compared mtli aught 
of modern times The attitudes are especially well managed, 
though there is a want of just proportion. E\en the anatomical 
display of the muscles is attended to , but the dust, oil, and 
sendtii (vermilion) of twelve centuries were upon them, mid 
place was dark and damp, which detened us from disluibin, 
them. 

< 

Ghasi is now at work upon the outline of two of the remaining 
slirmes, and has promised to give up ten days to the details o’ 
the ceilings, the columns, and the rich varied ornaments, w’hich 
the pencil alone can represent One of these shrines, ha\ang a 
part of the Singar Chaori stdl standing, is amongst the finest things 
in Asia, not for magnitude, being to all appearance merely 
receptacles for the inferior divinities surrounding some grand 
temple, but for the sculptured ornaments, w^hich no artist 
Europe could surpass (mde Plate) Each consists of a simp* 
mandir, or cella, about twenty feet square, ha^nng a portico and . 
long open colonnaded vestibule in front for the priests and votaries • 
Every one of these numerous columns differs in its details from 
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cc ' '« ■'^Iiers. But the entrance chiefly excites admiration, being a 
adiii. 'v , ' ' workmanship of a peculiar land, and the foliage 
in til. ’ I 'vers may be eonsidei ed pei feet It is deeply to be lamented 
resolve ^Vaxtists from [T34] Europe have made casts from these 
of be^ leces of sculpture and arclutecture, which would furnish 
be o'' - , new ideas, and rescue the land sacred to Bhavam (Minerva) 
^he charge of having taught nothing but deformity . a 
who . which it is my pride to liave indicated her 

thr ' - 

fo nile I remained with Ghasi, amidst the ruins, I dispatched 
fo I 'uru and Brahmans to take diligent search for mscnptions ; 
fr' many of these, as well as thousands of divinities, the wrecks 
^ancient Patan, have been built up in the new town or its 
-umense eireumvaUation , but our efforts were not altogether 
unrewarded. 

The oldest inscnption, dated S. 748 (a d, 692), bore the name 
of Raja Durgangal, or ‘ the bar of the castle.’ ^ It is very long, 
and in that ornamented character peculiar to the Buddhists and 
Jains throughout these regions. It contains allusions to the local 
traditions of the Pandu Arjun, and Ins encounter with the demon 
Virodlu ^ under the form of Baraha, or the boar ; and states that 
from the spot where the Varaha was wounded, and on wluch lus 
blood fell, a figure sprung, originating from the wound (fcftaf), 
- diose offspring m consequence was called Ediatri “ of his line 
3 vas I&ishna Bhat Kliatri, whose son was Takshak. Wliat did 
« '6 resemble, who obtained the fruits of the whole earth, conquer- 
^ ng numerous foes ? He had a son named Kaiyak, who was equal 
to the divinity ‘whicli supports the globe • m wisdom he was 
j^enowned as Mahadeo . his name sent to sleep the children of lus 
me he appeared as an avatar of Buddha, and like the ocean, which 
expands when the rays of the full moon fall upon it, even so does 
the sea of our knowledge increase when he looks upon it ; and his 
verses are filled with ambrosia (amnfa). Prom Chart to Chait, 

[Cunnmgliam (ASB, ii 266) suspects tliat this inscription, dated 
t> 691, came from the beautiful pillared shnno described by him and by 
,fgusson It cannot now be found, “ and, unfortunately. Tod’s account 
^ it, which mixes up Mahadeva with an Avatar of Buddha, does not appear 
' be entitled to much confadence ”] 

[Perhaps Viradha, who seized Sita, and was buried ahve by Rama and 
^.akshmana (Dowson, Class Diet 358 f ) ] 
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sacrifice never ceased buining Tndra went viilioifi 
The contributions from tlie land were raised 31’- 
Ins virtues overshadoived the three worlds. *i. .*.4 

shines from the tusics of his foe’s elephant had deparlc' ^ 

hand which struck him on the head, to urge him on, j 

sound mere was the land that felt not Ins influence^ t 
was Sn Kaiyak I when he visited foreign Linds, joy dev | 

from the wives of his foe may all Ins resolves hfx accon;^^ ^ 

“ S. 748 (ad 692), on the full moon of JeO*' ' 
was placed in the mandir, by Gupta, the gi’uhdbon ol - | 

Ganeswar, lord of the lords of verse of Mundal, and son of / ^ > I 
gupta this writing was composed, in the presence of Sn I t 
Durgangal Raja, to whom, salutation ! that forehead alone is . 
which bows to the gods, to a tutor, and to woman ! Engrav 
Ulak the stonecutter,” - 

On this curious mscription w'c may bestow a few icmark 
appears to me that the wnld legion of the creation of this K' 
from the blood of Baraha, lepresented as a Danava, or dcnio "jn 
disguise, IS another fiction to veil the admission of some north ‘‘1 
race into the great Hindu famdy The name of Baraha, as ^ 
ancient Indo-Scythic tribe, is fortunately abundantly prt,,. , 
in the annals of Jaisalmer, which State, at the early periods of th< 
Yadu-Bhatti history, opposed their entrance into India , wlulc 
both Takshak (or Tak) and Kaiyak are names of Tatax origin, the 
former signifying ‘ the snake,’ the latter ‘ the heavens ’ The whole 
of tins region bears exudence of a race whose religion was oplute, 
who bore the epithet of Takshak as the name of the tribe, and 
whose inscnptions in this same nail-headed character are found 
all over Central and Western India If w'e combine this with 
all that we have already said regardmg Raja Hun of Bhadravati 
and Angatsi the Him, who served the Rana of Chitor at th 
piecise period,® when an irruption is recorded from Central As 
we are forced to the conclusion, that this inscription (besic 
many others) is a memorial of a Scythic or Tatar prince, who, / 

The allusion to this affords another instance of tho presumption of i 
pnests, who compelled the gods to attend the sacrificial ntes, and her 
Indra could not visit bis consort Indrani. 

[The translation m the text is untrustworthy, and the date is probal f 
A D 824 (JA, r 180 f , Porgusson, Stsf Ind Arch ed 1910, u 132 f ) ] 

See Vol I p 290 [These speculations are now obsolete ] 
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cc ' - -'•"1. prince of Salpura/ was grafted upon Hmdu 

adijt. j ! PIT 

in ti. next in point of antiquity was from tne Jam 

resolvt -’i modern town. It was dated the 3rd of Jeth, S. 

of be^ ' ' 1047), but recorded only the name of a visitor to the 

be o^l> y ~ 

'ur the dam of the Or-sagar, there was a vast numbei of 
who •'^'.V^Piemor’als, termed Nisia,^ of the Jam priesthood. One 
''d of Magh, S. 1066 (a d. 1010), on which day 
q x>co, .--lela, or disciple, of Acharya Srimana Dewa, left 
f j.'' c world ” The bust of the Acharya, or doctor, is m a studious 
fff ' » !jure, the book lying open upon the Thum or cross, which 
i‘''^iis a reading-desk, often the only sign of the msta to mark a 

J sepulture. 

’“'he adjo ining one contained the name of Devmdra Acharya , 
late S 1180 

{fnother was of “ Kumar-deo, the Panda or priest of the race 
of *iiumad Chandra Acharya, who fimshed his career on Thursday 
8 ^ruwar) the Mul nakshatra ^ of S. 1289 ” 

„ There are many others, but as, hlce these, they contamed no 
f-' *icai data, they were not transcribed [736]. 

1 Narayanpur, December 13, eleven mdes. — jMarched at day- 
break,' and about a coss north -of the city ascended the natural 
boundary of Haraoti and Malwa , at the pomt of ascent was 
Gimdor, formeily m the appanage of the Ghatirao (‘ lord of the 
pass ’), one of the legendary heroes of past days , and half a coss 
further was the pomt of descent mto the Antri, or valley,’ 
tluough which our course lay due north. In front, to the north- 
west, Gagraim, on the opposite range, was just visible through 
the gloom ; while the yet more ancient Mhau,^ the first capital 
of the Khichis, was pomted out five coss to the eastward. I felt 
1 . 

^ ^ See Inscription, Vol II p 915 

“ [Dr P W Thomas has kindly traced this word It is the old nisldhya 
'ASlhiyd), in its modem form nisidhv or nisidhi, an ornamental Jam tomb 
ee Epigrayhia Indica, u 274, with Buhler’s note ; Rice, Inscnplion^ at 
'ravana Belgola, Archaeological Survey of Mysore, 1889, 35, 40 ] 
f ® [A lunar aatensm ] 

* [About 8 mdes S E of Gagraun, and 10 mdes RT E of Jhalrapatan 
' onnmgham [ASR, n 293 f ) thinks that this place may have immediately 
succeeded Chandravati as capital of all the country on the lower course of 
tho Kah Smd, shortly after the begmmng of the thirteenth century ] 
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most anxious to visit this city, celebrated in the fiadit'^ 
Central India, and containing in itself and all around nu 
was worthy of notice. But lime pressed ; so we 
route over the path trodden by the armv of Alau-<i>din 
besieged Aclialdas in Gagraiin ' Tlie \.illey was full thr 
wide, the soil fertile, and the scenery highly picturcsqu 
forest on each side echoed with the screams of the peacocl 
calls of the partridge, and the note of the junglc-cock, v’’ 
cromng his matins as the sun gladdened liis retreat " * 

Antn, or valley, that the regent selected for his Chhao.!'^, 

‘ fixed camp,’ wdicrc he has resided for the last thirty years, 
had at length attained the importance of a town, having spacic 
streets and well-built Jiouses, and the materials for a eircur.> 
vallation were rapidly accumulating, but there is little chan' 
of his Uving to see it finished The site is admirably chosen, iv 
the banks of the Amjar, and midway between the castle oi 
graun and Jhalrapatan A short distance to the west of 
regent’s camp is the Pindari-ki-chhaoni, where the sons of Kar' 
Khan, the chief leader of those hordes, resided , for in these da’ 
of strife the old regent W’ould have allied himself with Satan, 
had led a horde of plunderers. I w as greatly amused to see n ^ 
camp, also assuming a permanent shape, the commencement oi | 
Idgah, or ‘ place of prayer ’ , for the \ullams, while they ro^ ’ 
and murdered even defenceless women, prayed five times a y* 
We crossed the confluent streams of the Au and Amjar, win 
flo^ving through the plains of Slalwa, have forced their w f 
through the exterior chain mto the Antn of Gagraun, pass un 
its western face, dmdmg it from the town, and then join t 


Kah Sind [737] 

Gagraun. — ^Until you approach close to Gagraun, its towm a. / 
castle appear united, and present a bold and striking object 
and it IS only on mountmg the ridge that one perceives the strenm ^ 
of this position, the rock being scarped by the action of the water 
to an immense height. The ascent to the summit of the ndo-i 
was so gradual that our surprise was complete, irhen, casting 
our eye north, we saw the Kah Smd sweepmg along the northern 


1 [The Khlcbis, under Raja Jeth Smgh, successfully defended Gatrraun 
against Alau-d-din in a n 1301 But in the time of Raja Achaldas abou"^ 

1428, the place was either taken by, or surrendered to, Hoshantr qiisi, 
Malwa {lOI, xu 122) ] ’ xiusnang cnah ot 
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j. bo^xi fort and town, whence it turns due north, ploughing 
lentine passage, at a depth of full two hundred feet below 
, ] , valley, thiough three distinct ranges, each chasm 

viing appealing in this bold perspective hke a huge portal, 
of be^ Jf ' yieldmg plains of Haraoti.'^ As we 

be under the town, we weie saluted by a discharge from all 

^(^^Vrdnance on its ramparts, and the governor, who had advanced 
Wli express desire of his master, invited us in , but 

itrongly pressed, and equally desirous to see a place of 
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di celebrity, I would not make myself acquainted ’ivith the 
lets of this cluef stronghold of the regent On wlnchevcr 
tie an enemy might approach it, he v ould have to take the bull 
^ y the horns It was only by polluting the iraters v'ltli the 
food of the sacred lone, that Ala, ‘ the sangumaiy ’ (Ivlumi), 
ook it about five centuries ago from the valiant lOiichi, Achaldas, 
an account of whose family vould be here out of place Inde- 
pendent of ancient associations, there is a mid grandeur about 
Sagraun, wluch makes it ivell "nortliy of a \asit, and the ^^c'v^s 
irom the north must be still finer than from the point v hence v,e 
beheld it 

We passed ovci the ridge at the extremity of the tovn, and 
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been bculcrl about half an hour, Avlicn the shouts of the hunters 
A\cic lieaid, and soon a liuge bcni, Ins mu//Je grey from age, came 
slowly trotting up the pathuay* Being unable to repress tin 
mirth of Captain AVaugh and the doctor, who were conmng over 
the events of the morning, just before he came m sight, I had 
quitted them, and was tiymg to gam a point of security a htt 
icmotc from them , but before 1 could attain it, they had both 
hied and missed, and Bium came at a full gallop towards me 
AVJicn AVI thin ten p<iccs, I fired and hit him m the flank , ,he fe' 
but almost instantly iceovercd, and charged me open-xnS'E.’f'l 
when one of my domestics boldly attacked Jiim Avitli a hog-spo, 
and saved me fiom a hug. Between the spear and the shot, he 
''Aveni floundering off, and Avas lost m the crevices of the rock. On 
ouz return, aa'c passed the day amidst the ruins of Ekelgarh, an 
enormous pile of stones AAuthout cement , in all probabihty, 
foitress of some of the aboriginal Bhils Both crests of th^ 
mountain are covcied Avith jungle, affording abundant spo'" 
the pimces of Kotah. There is a spot of some celebrity -- 
coss to the south of this, called Gayapur-Mahadeo, Avhere there il 


cascade from a stream that falls into the Chambal, wdiose banlcs ‘ 
said to be lieie upAvaids of six [742] hundred feet m height ^ The 
are fcAv more remarkable spots in India than the cour;?t' i' - 
river from Kotah to Bhamsror, Avhere^botli the natural^t aHu. 
paintei might find ample employment i ' 

I sent scouts in all directions to seek for inscriptionL , some 
Avliich are m an unknoAvn chaiacter. One of the most j7.nterestir 
brought from KansAva, of a Jat pimee, has been giver] i, m the fi 
volume of this Avork ^ ' 


/ev 

CHAPTER 14 I c 

Menal. — In February, I recommenced my mar<vf jor Udaipa 

and having halted a fcAV days at Bundi, and Aiimd all there a 
my heart could aausIi, I resumed the march acF , gg -the 

delernuned to put mto execution my wash of? g^^ing Blena 

About ten miles north, on this side of it, I lialtef gijoha, or 

66)"] ProperlySdu ^ 
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of the principal fiefs of Mewar, held by a chief of the Pramar 
tribe, with the title of Rao^ This family, originally Raos of 
Jagner, near Bayana, came into Mewar in the tune of the great 
Amar Singh, with all his hasai, upwards of two centuries ago , 
the Rana ha^^ng married, the daughter of Rao Asoka, to whom 
e assigned an estate worth five laldis annually. I have elsewhere 
^^Vol I p 206) explained the meaning of a term which embraces 
bondage amongst its sjmonyms, though it is the hghtest species 
of slavery Basai, or properly vast, means a ‘ settler,’ an ‘ in- 
bitant,’ from vas, ‘ a habitation,’ and vasna, ‘ to inhabit,’ but 
„ does not distingmsh between free settlers and compulsory 
labourers , but wheresoever the phrase is used in Rajwara, it 
may be assumed to imply the latter Still, strange to say, the 
condition mcludes none of the accessories of slavery there is no 
ask-duty of any kind, nor is the individual accountable for his 
labour to any one he pays the usual taxes, and the only tie 
, f 1 him appears to be that of a [743] compulsory residence m 
[ Tf IS, and the epithet, which is in itself a fetter upon the mind 
' I the vast of Bijoha 

Bijoha. — ^Bijoha (Vindliyavalh) stands amidst the ruins with 
nich this uparmal, or lughland, is crowded Prom the numerous 
i ntions we here found, we have to choose, for its ancient 
between Aluchpur and Morakara , the latter is stiU applied, 
iOugh the former appears only on the recording stone This 
astern frontier teems with traditions of the Chauhans, and seems 
> have been a dependency of Ajmer, as these inscriptions contain 
any celebrated names of that dynasty, as Bisaldeo, Someswar, 
ithiraj , and chiefly record the martial virtues and piety of 
naraj of Morakara, and his offspring, Bahirraj and Kuntpal, 
'lo appear contemporary with their paramount pnnce and 
lative, Prithiraj, king of Delhi and Ajmer. 

Ope inscription records the actions of the dynasty of Chitor, 
nd they aie so mternungled as to render it almost impossible to 
separate the Guhilots from the Chauhans It begms with an 
invocation to “ Sakambhan Janami Mata, the mother of births, 
guardian of the races {^sdkham)," and of mighty castles (durga), 

1 [Bi]olia, close to tlie Biindi border, about 112 miles N E of Udaipur 
city (Erskmo u A 99 f ) ] 

” [Sakambhan has no connexion with salJia the name means ‘herb- 
nounshinsj ’] 
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hills, and rums, the Protectress.” Having mentioned the names 
of nine Chauhans (of Vats-gotra), it flies off to Srimad Bapparaj, 
Vindhya Nirpati, or, ‘ Bappa, sovereign of the Vmdhya Hills,’ the 
founder of the Ranas of Mewar , but the names that follow do 
not belong to his dynasty, which leads me to imagine that the 
Chauhans of Uparmal were vassals- of Chitor at that early period 
Since antiquarian disquisitions, however, would be out of place 
here, we shall only give the coneludmg portion. It is of Kuntpal, 
the grandson of Imaraj, “ who destroyed Jawalapur, and the 
fame of whose exploit at the capture of Delhi is engraved on the 
gate of Valabhi His eldei brother’s son was Prithiraj, who 
amassed a parh of gold, which he gave m chanty, and built in 
Morakara a temple to Parsvanath Having obtained the regal 
digmty, through Someswar, he was thence called Someswar, for 
the sake of whose soul this mandir was erected, and the village 
of Rewana on the Rewa, bestowed for its support — S 1226 
(a d 1170) ” This appears completely to set at rest the questiom- 
whether the Chauhans wrested by force the throne of Delln from* 1 
the Tuars , ^ and it is singular, that from the most remote part 
of the dominions of tins illustrious line, we should have a con-,_ 
lirmation of the fact asserted by their great bard Chand The ' 
inscriptions at Asi (Hansi), and on the column of Delhi, were 
written about the same period as this (see p 1456) But the 
appeal made to “ the gate of Valabhi,” the ancient capital of the^ 
Guhilots in Saurashtra, is the most smgular part of it, and will 
only admit of one construction [744], namely, that when Pnthiraj " 
revenged the death of his father, Someswar, who was slam m - 
battle by the pnnce of Saurashtra and Gujarat, Kuntpal must 
have availed himself of that opportunity to appropriate the share 
he had m the capture of Delhi Chand informs us he made a 
conquest of the whole of Gujarat from Bhola Blum “ { 

We have also two other not unimportant pieces of mformati^in 
first that Morakara was an ancient name of Bijoha ; and next, 
that the Chauhan prmce was a disciple of the Jams, which, 
according to Chand, was not uncommon, as he tells us, that he 


^ [Tlio story that Vigraharaja or Visaladeva, CJhauhan, ■wrested Delhi 
from tho Toraaras depends on doubtful authority (Smith, EHI, 387) ] 
[Blnma II Chaulukya of Gujarat, kno'wn as Bhola, ‘ the simpleton ’ 
(ad 1179-1242) Tho statements in tho text lack authority (BG'j 1 Parti 
195 11)] \ > 
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banished his son Sarangdeo from Ajmer, for attaching himself to 
the doctrines of the Buddlusts 

IMorakara, about half a mile east of Bijolia, is now m nuns , 
but there are remains of a ICot, or castle, a palace called the 
Nauchauki, and no less than five temples to Parsvanath, the 
twenty-third of Ihe Jam pontiffs, all of considerable magmtude 
and elaborate architectural details, though not to be compared 
vath Barolia Indeed, it is everj'ivhere apparent that there is 
nothing classical m design or execution in the arelutecture of 
India posterior to the eleventh century. One of my scribes, who 
has a talent for design, is delineating \vith Ins reed (halam) these 
stupendous piles, while my old Jam Guru is hard at work copjang 
what is not the least curious part of the antiquities of Bijolia, 
two inscriptions cut m the rock , one of the Chauhan race, the 
other of the Sankliya Purana, appertaming to Ins own creed, the 
Jain It IS fifteen feet long by five in breadth, and has fifty-two 
lines.^ The other is eleven feet six inches by three feet six, and 
contains thirty-one lines , so that the old gentleman has ample 
occupation A stream runs amidst the ruins, called the Mundagm 
(fire-extmguishing) , and there is a Itmd, or fountain, close to the 
temples of Parsva, irith the remains of two noble reseivoirs All 
these relics indicate that the Jams weie of the Digambara sect “ 
The genealogy is within the Kot, or precmcts of the old castle 

There are likewise three temples dedicated to Siva, of still 
gieatei magnitude, nearci to the toivn, but without mscnptions , 
though one in an adjoinmg kund, called the Rewati, records the 
piety of the Gohil chief Rahal, who had bestowed “ a patch of 
land in the Antri,” definmg minutely its limits, and mviting 
others (not ineffectually, as is proved by other bequests), m the 
preamble to his gift, to follow Ins example by the declaration 
that “ whoever bathes m the Rewati fountain wiU be beloved by 
her lord, and have a numeious progeny ” [745] 

^ I have never had tune to learn the purport of this inscription, but hold 
it, together mth a host of others, at the service of those who desire to ex- 
pound them Por myself, without my old Guru, I am like a ship without 
helm or compass (as Chand would say) “ m ploughmg the ocean of (Sanskrit) 
rhyme ” [Both these mscnptions are dated a d 1170 That recordmg the 
Chauhan genealogy is printed (p 1456) The other is a Jam poem called 
UnnatTisTiilcar Puran, still unpublished (Erskme n A 100) ] 

® [‘Those whoso robe is the atmosphere,’ the ‘naked’ section of the 
Jains (Buhler-Burgess, The Indian Sect of the Jamas, 2) ] 
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The modern castle of Biiolia js constructed entirely out of the 
ruins of the old «-hrnics of jMorakara, and gods and demons are 
huddled promiscuously together Tins is %ery common, as v,e 
have repeatedly noticed noi can anything better c\nncc that 
the Hindu attaches no abstract \nrlnc to the material obiect or 
idol, but regards it merely as a U'pe of some pover or quality 
■which he ivishes to propitiate. On the desecration of the rccep- 
taele, the idol becomes again, in his estimation, a mere stone, 
and IS used as such ■without scruple All around, for several 
miles, are seen the ■wrecks of past days At Darauh, about four 
miles south, is an inscription dated S. 000 (ad 814), but it is 
imimportant , and again, at Tclsua, two miles farther south, are 
four mandirs, a hiind, and a loran, or triumphal arch, but no 
inscnption At Jaraula, about six miles distant, there are no 
less than seven mandirs and a Lund — a mere heap of nuns At 
Ambaghati, one of the passes of descent from the table-land 
into the plam, there are the remains of an ancient -castle and a 
shnne, and I have the names of four or five other places, all 
■withm five miles of Bijolia, eaeh ha\nng two and three temples 
in rums Tradition does not name the destroyer but as it 
e-vidently was not Time, may, without hesitation, divide the 
opprobrium between those great iconoclasts, the Ghori king Ala 
and the Mogul Aurangzeb, the first of whom is ne\er named 
■without the addition of Khuni, ‘ the sanguinary,’ nhilst the other 
is known as lialayavana, the demon-foe of ICrishna. 

The Bijoha chief is greatly reduced, though Ins estates, 
cultivated, would yield fifty thousand rupees annually : but h 
cannot create more vas7 unless he could animate the prostrate 
forms which he scattered around him It was his daughter who 
was mamed to prince Amra, and who, though only seventeen 
■withstood all sohcitation to save her from the pyre on liis demise 
I made use of the strongest arguments, through her uncle, the 
at Udaipur, promismg to use my influence to increase lus estal . 
and doubtless his poverty reinforced his inchnation ; but ; 
was in vam — ^she deteriruned “ to expiate the sins of her lord 
Having remained two or three days, we continued our joum 
in quest of the antique and the picturesque, and found both 
Menal 

Menal or Mahanal, February 21 — ^It is fortunate that t 
^ See Transaciio7i3 BoT/al Asiaitc Sociefi/, Yol i p 152 
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pencil can here portray what transcends the power of the pen , 
to it we shall, therefore, leave the architectural wonders of Maha- 
nal, and succinctly describe the site It is difficult to conceive 
what [746] could have induced the princely races of Chitor or 
Ajmer to select such a spot as an appanage for the cadets of their 
families, which in summer must be a furnace, owing to the reflec- 
tion of the sun’s rays from the rock tradition, indeed, asserts 
that it is to the love of the sublime alone we are indebted for these 
singular structures The name is derived from the position 
Mahanal, ‘ the great chasm,’ or cleft in the western face of the 
Patar, presenting an abyss of about four hundred feet m depth, 
over which, at a sharp re-entering angle, falls a cascade, and 
though now but a nil, it must be a magnificent object in the 
ramy season Withm this deU it would be death to enter 
gloomy as Erebus, crowded with majestic foliage entangled by 
the twisted boughs of the Amarvela, and affoiding cover to aU 
descnption of the inhabitants, quadruped and feathered, of the 
forest On the very brmk of the precipice, overhanging the 
abyss, is the group of mixed temples and dwelhngs, which bear 
the name of Prithiraj {mde Plate) , while those on the opposite 
side are distmguished by that of Samarsi of Chitor, the brother-in- 
law of the Chauhan emperor of Delhi and Ajmer, whose wife, 
Pirthabai, has been immortalized by Chand, with her husband 
»and brother ^ Here, the grand cleft between them, these two last 
bulwarks of the Rajput races were accustomed to meet with 
fheir families, and pass days of affectionate intercourse, in which 
voo doubt the pohtical condition of India was a pronunent topic 
,of discussion If we may believe, and we have no reason to 
distrust, the testimony of Chand, had Prithiraj listened to the 
counsel of the Ulysses of the Hindus (in which light Samarsi was 
egarded by friend and foe), the Islamite never would have been 
,^ord of Hin dustan But the indomitable courage and enthusiastic 
j'nterpnse of Pnthiraj sunk them all , and when neither wisdom 
jjpr valoui could save him from destruction, the heroic pnnce of 
^jhator was foremost to court it Both fell on the banks of the 

[Menal possesses a monastery and Saiva temple constructed, accordmg 
) the msonptions which they bear, in A n 1169 by Bhav Brahm, Sadhu , 
lo a palace and temple built a year earher by the wife of the famous 
•ithira], Chauhan, whose name was Suhav Devi, known as Ruthi Ram, 
‘'4he testy queen ’ (Erskme n A 96, quotmg H Cousens, Progress Beporl 
archaeological Survey W India, for the year endmg Jime 30, 1906 ] 

VOIi III 2 n 
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Ghaggar, amidst heroes of every tube in Rajputana.n.-, ^ , 
indeed to them, as the bard justly terms it, 'pralaija, the day 
umversal doom , and the last field maintained for their natic 
dependence To me, who have pored over their poetic legei 
and imbibed all those sympathies which none can avoid ^ 
study the Rajput character, there was a melanchoty char^ , ^ 

solemn rmns of Menal It was a season, too, when eveiytlm^j^^ 
spired to nourish this feeling , the very trees winch were crowded, 
about these rehcs of departed glory, appearing by their leafless; 
boughs and lugubrious aspect to join in the universal mourning 
Inscriptions from Menal— We found many inscriptions ah 
Mahanal, and of one I shall here insert a free [747] translation, 
as it may be applied hereafter to the correction of the chronology 
of the Haras, of which race it contains a memorial 

“ By Asapuina ^ [the fulfiller of our desires] the kula-(b ’ 
[tutelary goddess] of the race, by whose favour hidden treasures^ 
are revealed, and through whose power many Chauhan longs 
have ruled the earth, of wluch race was Bhanwardhan,® who in 
the field of strife attained the desires of victory Of his rap^d'y"/ 
the tnbe of Hara, of wluch was Kulan,* of illustrious and puic, 
descent in both races , whose fame was fair as the rays 
moon From him was Jaipal,® who obtained the frmts ^ . • 
good works of his former existence in the present garb of 
and whose subjects prayed they might never know anoth'' 
sovereign From him was Devaraj,® the lord of the landq ' 
gave whatever was desired, and whose wish was to render m^*’ » 
happy He delighted in the dance and the song His son w*' 
Harraj,’ whose fiame was a piece of fire , who, in the field v 

^ Asa IS htorally, ‘ Hope ’ 2 Goddess of the race 

® ‘ The wealth of the bee ’ , such are the metaphorical appellatiOE 
amongst the Rajputs 

* This IS the prince who crawled to Kedamath (see p 1463), and spn, ' ' 
Ramsi, the emigrant pnnce from Asir, who is perhaps here designated a 
‘ the wealth of the bee ’ This was m S 1353, or a d. 1297 

® Jaipal (‘ fosterer of victory ’) must be the prmce famiharly call;V 
Bango in the Annals (p 1464), and not the grandson but the son of Kulan-^'j 
there said to have taken Menal or Mahanal 

« Dewa IS the son of Banga (p 1464), and founder of Bundi, m S 1398 , 
or A D 1342 

Harra], elder son of Dewa, became lord of Bumbaoda by the abdioa 
tion of his father, who thenceforth resided at his conquest at Bundi (See 
p 1467) ' 
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I ’ ..onquered renown from the princes of the land [Bhum- 
ar], and dragged the spoils of victory from their pinnacled 
'les 

'^'From Inm were the lords of Bumbaoda,^ whose land yielded 
hem its frmts Fiom Devaraj was Ritpal,” who made the 
^ bow the head, or trod them under foot, as did Kapila 
^ of Sagaia Prom him was Kelhan, the chief of his tribe, 
vhose son Kuntal resembled Dhaimaraj , he had a younger 
brother, called Deda. Of lus wife, Rajaldevi, a son was born 
Kuntal, fair as the offsprmg of the ocean ® He was named 
alahadeva. He was [in ■\\asdom] fathomless as the sea, and m 
battle immovable as Sumeru , in gifts he was the Kalpa-Au-iksha ^ 
of Indra He laid the dust raised by the hoofs of hostile steeds, 
by the blood of his foes The sword [748] grasped in his extended 
lazzled the eye of lus enemy, as when uplifted o’er the head 
of Ami Shah he rescued the Lord of Medpat, and diagged Kaita 
from his grasp, as is Chandia horn Rahu ® He trod the Sultan’s 
irmy under foot, as does the ox the corn , even as did the Danavas 
’is) churn the ocean, so did Mahadeva the field of strife, 
seizing the gem (rafna) of victory horn the son of the ICing, and 
mg it on Kaita, the loid of men From the centre even 

„rra] had twelve sons, the eldest of whom, the celebrated Alu Hara, 

1 cc'eeded to Bumbaoda (See p 1470 ) 

Here we quit the direct line of descent, going back to Dewa Ritpal, 
r "’'obability, was the offsprmg of one of the twelve sons of Harrai, 
j lenal as a fief of Bumbaoda 

■ ■ the ongmal, “ fair as Chandiama (the moon), the offsprmg of 
idra (the ocean) ” In Hindu mythology, the moon is a male divinity, 
id son of the ocean, which supplies a favounte metaphor to the Baidai, — 
e sea expandmg with dehght at the sight of his child, denotmg the ebb 
d flow of the waters 

’ * [The Kalpatara, Kalpalata, or Ivalpavnlrsha is one of the fabulous 
m Swarga, the paradise of Indra, which grants all desires ] 

"■~This Arm Shah can only be the Pathan [Mughal] emperor Humayun, 
’ho enjoyed a short and infamous celebrity , and Mahadeo, the Hara prmce 
Mahanal, who takes the credit of rescumg prmce Kaitsi, must have been 
lO of the great feudatories, perhaps generahssimo of the armies of Mewar 
vMedpat) It will be pleasing to the lovers of legendary lore to learn, from 
a smgular tale, which we shall relate when we get to Bumbaoda, that if on 
tile occasion he owed his rescue to the Hara, the last on another took the 
Me he gave , and as it is said he abdicated in favour of his son Durjan, whom 
he constituted Jivaraj, or kmg (raj), while he was yet m life (jrta), it is not 
unlikely that, m order to atone for the crime of treason to his sovereign lord, 
he abandoned the ffaddt of Menal 
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to the skirt'? of space, did the fame of his actions extend, pure as 
curdled milk He had a son, Durjan, on whom he bestowed the 
title of Jivaraj ^ (Jeojiaj), who had two brothers, Subutsal and 
Kumbhakarna.® 

“ Here, at Mahanal, the lord of the land, jMahadeva, made a 
mandir, in whose variously-sculptured wall this treasure [the 
inscribed tablet] is concealed This (the temple) is an epitome 
of the universe, whose pinnacle (^ihhma) sparkles like a gem 
The mind of Mahadeva is bent on devotion in Mahanal, the 
emblem of Kailas, where the Brahmans perfoim varied rites 
Willie the seience of arms enduies, may the renown of Mahadeva 
never perish , ® and until Ganges ceases to flow, and Sumeru to 
be immovable, may this memorial of Mahadeva abide fixed at 
Mahanal This invocation to Mahadeva was made by jMahadeva, 
and by the Brahman Dhaneswar, the dweller in Cliitrakot 
(Chitor), was this prashishfa composed 

Arka, Gun, Chandra, Indu 

“ The month of Baisaldi {sudi), the seventh By Viradhawal, 
the architect (silpi), learned m the works of architecture (silpa- 
sastra) was this temple erected ” 

The cryptographic date, cOntamed in the above four words, 
IS not the least curious part of this mscription, to which I did not 
even look when composing the Bundi annals, and which is another 
of the many powerful proofs of the general fidelity of their poetic 
clironicles [749] 

Arka is the sun, and denotes the number 12 , Gun is the tliree 
principal passions of the mmd , and Chandra and Indu each 
stand for one thus, 

Arka, Gun, Chandia, Indu 
12 3 11 

and this “ concealed {gupia) treasure,” alluded to in the inscription, 
must be read backwards But either my ejqpounder, or the 

1 Here it is distinctly avowed that Mahadeva, having constituted his son 
Jivara], passed his days in devotion in the temple he had founded 

2 Pronounced Kumbhkaran, ‘ a ray of the Kumbha,’ the vessel emblem- 
atic of Ceres, and elsewhere desciibed [Kumbhakama means ’ having 
ears like waterpots,’ the name of a demon, brother of Ravana, killed by 
Rama, according to the story m the Ramayana epic ] 

3 It appears he did not forget he had been a warnor 
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Silpi, was out, and had I not found S. 1446 m a corner, we should 
never have kno-svn the value of this treasure. Many inscriptions 
are useless from their dates bemg thus emgmatically expressed , 
and I subjoin, in a note, a few of the magic runes, which may aid 
others to decipher them ^ 

I was more successful m another inscription of Ima or Arnadeva 
(fam Arandeo), who appears to have held the entire Uparmal as 
a fief of Ajmer, and who is conspicuous m the Bijoha mscription. 
Of tlus, suffice it to say, that it records his having “ made the 
gateway to Menal, otherwise termed the city of Someswar ” , and 
the date is 

Anal, Nand, Ind, Ind 
3 9. 1 1 


Anal (fire) stands for three, denotmg the third eye of Mahadeva, 
winch is eventually to cause pralaya, or ‘ destruction ’ Nand 
stands for nine, or the Nau-nand of their ancient histones Indu, 
the moon (twice repeated), is one^ and the whole, read baclcwards, 
is S. 1193, or A D 1137 

In the mandir of Samarsi, we foimd the fragment of another 
inscription, dated S, 12-2, and contaimng the eulogy of Samarsi 
and Arnaraj, lord of the region , also the name of “ Prithiraj, 
who destroyed the barbarians ’ , and concludmg with Sawant 
Smgh. 

Begun," February — ^We commenced our march at break of day, 
along the very crest [750J of the Patar , but the thick woods 
through which lay our path did not allow us a peep at the plains 
of Medpat imtil we reached the peak, where once stood the castle 
of Alu Kara. But silent were the walls of Bumbaoda ; desolation 
was in the courts of Alu Kara We could trace, however, the 


^ Indu (the moon) 

Palsheo (the two fortnights) 

Neira (the three eyes of Siva) 

Veda (the four holy books) 

Sar (the five arrows of Kamdeo, or Cupid) 
ShasJith (the six seasons, of two months each) 
Jaladhi (the seven seas, or Samudras) 

SidaJi 

Ntdh (the mne planets) 

Dili (the ten corners of the globe) 

Rudra (a name of Siva) 

Aria (the sun) 

2 (Begun about 20 miles E N E of Udaipur city ] 


1 
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plan o£ this famed residence of a hero, -winch consisted of an 
exterior and an interior (iastlc, the laitci being a hnndicd and 
seventy cubits by a hundred and twelve. Thcic are the nuns of 
tluree Jam temples, to Siva, Ilanuman, andDliarmaraia, the Hindu 
Minos , also three tanks, one of 'v\hich was in excellent preserva- 
tion. There are likewise the remains of one hall, called the 
Andhyari Kothri, or ‘ dark chamber,’ pci haps that in which /Vlu 
(according to tradition) locked up his nephew, when he earned 
lus feud into the dcseit The site commands an extensive vaew 
of the plains of Mewar, and of the Arnco-ghati (pass), dowm the 
side of the mountain, to the valley of Begun Beneath, on a 
ledge of rock, guarding the ascent, was the gigantic statue of 
Jogini !Mata, placed on the veiy verge of the precipice, and over- 
looking one of the noblest prospects in nature. The lull heic 
forms a re-entering angle of considerable depth, the sides scarped, 
lofty, and vr ooded to the base , all the plain below is cov'crcd wath 
lofty trees, over whose tops the parasitic Amarv’^cla forms an 
umbrageous canopy, extending from rock to rock, and if its supei- 
fluous supports were remov^ed, it v\ould form a sylvan hall, where 
twenty thousand men might assemble 

Ov’-er this magnificent sceneiy ‘ our Queen of the Pass * looks 
grimly down , but now there is neither foe to oppose, nor scion 
of Bumbaoda to guard I could not leain exactly who had 
levelled the castle of Alu Hara, although it would appear to have 
been the act of the loid paramount of Cliitor, on whose land it is 
situated , it is now within the fief of Begun We have aheady 
given one legend of Alu , anotliei from the spot may not be 
unacceptable. 

Tale of a Bard. — In one of the twenty-fom castles dependent 
on Bumbaoda, resided Lalaji, a kmsman of Alu. He had one 
daughter, m whose name he sent the coco-nut to lus liege lord, 
the Rana of Cliitor , but the honour was declined. The family 
priest was returnmg across the anUi, when he encomitered the 
heir of Clutor returnmg from the chase, wdio, on learning the cause 
of the holy man’s grief, determmed to remove it by talcing the 
nuptial symbol lumself He dismissed the priest, telling him he 
should soon appear to claim lus biide Accordmgly, -with an 
escort befittmg the heir of Clutor, and aceompamed by a bard 
then on a vosit to the Rana, he set out for Bumbaoda Blmnsen 
Bardai was a native of Benares, and happened to pass through 
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Mewar on his way [751] to Cutch-Bhuj, at the very period when 
all ‘ the sons of rhyme ’ were under sentence of exile from Mewar 
a fate which we fiequently find attending the fratermty in this 
country. The cause of this expatriation was as follows , an 
image of the deity had been discovered in clearing out the waters 
of the lake, of a form so exquisitely beautiful as to enchant every 
eye But the position of the arms was singular , one pointed 
upwards, anothei downwaids, a third horizontally towards the 
observei The handwriting on the wall could not have more 
appalled the despot of Babylon- than this putli of Chaturbhuja, 
or ‘ image of the four-armed god ’ The prophetic seeis were 
convened from all parts , but neither the Bhats nor the Charans, 
nor even the cunning Biahman, could mterpret the piodigy , 
imtil, at length, the baid of the Jarejas arrived and expoimded 
the riddle He showed that the finger pomtmg upwards imported 
that there was one India, loid of heaven , and that downwards 
was directed to the sovereign of Fatal (hell) , whilst that which 
pointed to the Rana mdicated that he was lord of the central 
region (RIedpat) , ^ which bemg geograplucally correct, his inteipre- 
tation was approved, and met with such reward, that he became 
the pat-hardai, or cluef bard to Hamir, who, at his intercession, 
recalled his banished bretliren, exacting in return for such favours 
that ‘ he would extend the palm to no mortal but himself ’ 
This was the bard who accompamed the heir of Chitor to espouse 
the daughter of Bumbaoda The castle of the Hara was thronged , 
the sound of miith and revehy rang thiough the castle-haUs, and 
the balds, who from all parts assembled to sing the glories of the 
Haras, were loaded with gifts Bhimsen could not withstand the 
offering made by the lord of the Patar, a horse riclily caparisoned, 
splendid clothes, and a huge bag of money as the bard of the 
Haras (who told me the tale) remarked, “ although he had more 
than enough, who can forget habit ? We are beggars (Mangtas) 
as well as poets by profession ” So, after many excuses, he allowed 
the gift to be left , but Ins soul detested the sm of his eye, and 
resolving to expiate the crime, he buried his dagger in his heart 
Cries rent the air , “ the sacred bard of Chitor is slam * ” met the 
ear of its prince at the very moment of hatheh (jimction of hands) 
He dropped the hand of his bnde, and demanded vengeance. It 
was now the Haia’s turn to be offended , to bieak off the nuptials 
1 [Medpat means ‘ land of tlie Med tnbe ’] 
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at such a moment was redoubling the insult already offered by 
Ins father, and a course which not even the bard’s death could 
justify The heir of Clutor was conducted forthwith outside 
Bumbaoda , but he soon returned with the troops of Chitor, and 
hostilities commenced wheie festivity so lately reigned Phalgun 
approached, and the spring-hunt of the AJiena could not be 
deferred, though foes weie [752] around Lalaji, father of the 
biide, went with a chosen band to slay a boar to Gauri, in the 
plams of Tulcarai , but Kaitsi heard of it, and attacked them. 
Alike prepared for the fight or the feast, the Hara accepted the 
imequal combat , and the father and lover of the bride rushed 
on each other, spear in hand, and fell by mutual wounds. 

The pyres were prepared within the walls of Bumbaoda, 
whither the vassals bore the bodies of their lords ; on one was 
placed the prmce of Chitor, on the other the Uara kmsman , 
and while the virgin bride ascended with the dead body of the 
prmce, her mother was consumed on that where her father lay. It 
Avas on this event that the imprecation was pronounced that 
“ Rana and Rao should ncA^er meet at the sprmg-himt (Aheria) 
but death should ensue.” We have recorded, m the annals of 
the Haras, two subsequent occasions , and to complete their 
quatrain, they have made the defeat of Rana Mokal (called 
Kumbha in the Annals, see page 1471) fill up the gap. Thus • 

llumu Mohal vianyo, 

Ldlc Khela jan, 

Suje Jlalan samghdnyo 
Ajmal Arast ran 

In repeatmg these stanzas, the descendant of Alu Hara may 
find some consolation for the mental suffermgs he endures Avhen 
he casts a glance upon the rums of Bumbaoda and its twenty-four 
subordmate castles, not one of which now contams a Hara . 

And there they stand, as stands a lofty mind. 

Worn, but unstooping to the baser crowd ; 

All tenantless, save to the crannying AVind, 

Or holding dark commumon with the cloud ^ 

That these rums make a powerful appeal to the”^ Hara, I can 
prove by letters I received m Oetobei last year, when, m obedi- 

^ [Byron, CJulde Harold, u 47 ] 
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ence to a mandate of the ‘ Queen of the Pass,’ a band collected 
at her shnne to obey her behest, whatever that might be 

Extract from Akhbar (newspaper), dated Bundi, October 18, 1820 

“ Warrants were sent to all the chiefs for their attendance at the 
capital to celebrate the festival of the Dasahra The whole of 
the chiefs and landholders came, with the exception of the 
Thakurs of Bar, who returned the foUowmg reply — ‘ We have 
received a commumcation (paigham) from Sri Bhavam of Bum- 
baoda, who commands us no longer to put the plough m the soil, 
but to sell our horses and our cattle [753], and with the amount 
to purchase sixty-four^ buffaloes and thirty-two goats, for a 
general sacrifice to Mataji, by obeying which we shall repossess 
Bumbaoda ’ Accordingly, no sooner was this known, than 
several others joined them, both from Bundi and Kotah The 
Thakur of Bar had prepared dinner near the statue of Mata for 
two himdred, instead of which five hundred assembled , yet not 
only were they all abundantly satisfied, but some food reraamed, 
which convmced the people there that the story (the commumca- 
tion) was true.” 

This was from Bundi , but the following was from my old, 
steady, and faithful Brahman, Balgovmd, who was actually on 
the spot, dated “ Menal, 1st Kartilc — ^A few days ago, there was 
a grand sacrifice to Jogim Mata, when thirty-one buffaloes and 
fifty-three goats were slam Upon two bakras (he-goats), three 
Haras tried their swords in vam ; they could not touch a smgle 
hair, at which all were much surprised. These goats were after- 
waids turned' loose to feed where they pleased, and were called 
amar (immortal).” 

Not a comment was made upon this, either by the sensible 
Balgovmd or the Yati Gyanji, who was with him There was, 
therefore, no tune to be lost in preventmg an explosion from five 
hundred brave Haras, deeming themselves convened at the express 
command of Bhavam, to whom the sacrifice proved thus accept” 
able ; and I sent to the Raja to break up the party, which was 
effected It, however, shows what an easy matter it is to work 
upon the creduhty through the feehngs of these brave men 

1 A number sacred (accoidmg to Chand) to fhis goddess, who is chief of 
the sixty-four Jogmis 
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I left the spot, hallowed by many feelings towards the silent 
walls of Bumbaoda. We Avound our ay ay doAvn the rocky steep, 
giving a look to the ‘ mother of the maids of slaughtei ’ as aa'c 
passed, and after a shoit passage acioss the entrance of the valley, 
encamped in a fine giove of trees close to the tOAvn of Begun 
The RaAvat, descendant of ‘ the black cloud,’ came out to meet 
me , but he is yet a stranger to the happiness that aA\aits him — 
the restoration of more than half of Ins estate, aa Inch has been in 
the hands of the Mahratta Smdhia since a d 1791 [ 7 j 1 ] 


CHAPTER 15 

Begun, Fchiiary 2G — ^The chances AAcre nine hundied and 
mnety-nme to one that I CA’^er touched a pen again. Tavo daj’^s 
ago I started, AAnth all the ‘ pomp and circumstance ’ befitting 
the occasion, to restoie to the chief the land of his sires, of Avliich 
force and fraud had conspired to deprive them dming moie than 
tlurty yeais. The purport of my visit being made IcnoAvn, the 
* sons of Kalamcgh ’ assembled from all quaiteis , but honhar 
has again mterfeicd The old castle of Begim has a lemarkably 
wide moat, across Avhich theie is a AA'Ooden budge commumcatmg 
AAith the toAvn. The aAmnt-courtiers of my cavalcade, AVith an 
elephant beaimg the union, liaAnng crossed and passed xmder the 
arched gatcAvay, I folloAved, contrary to the I\Iahaut’s adAUce, 
Avho said there certainly w'ould not be space to adnut the elephant 
and howda But I heedlessly told Inm to driA’^e on, and if he 
could not pass through, to dismomit The holloAV sound of the 
bridge, and the deep moat on either side, alarmed the animal, 
and she darted foiward Avith the celerity occasioned by fear, in 
spite of any effort to stop her As I appioached the gateway, I 
measured it Avith my eye, and expectmg meAutable and instantane- 
ous destruction, I planted my feet firmly against the hoAA^da, and 
my forearms agamst the archway, and, by an almost preternatuial 
effort of strength, burst out the back of the howda , the elephant 
pursued her flight inside, and I dropped senseless on the budge 
beloAv.^ The affectionate sympatlues and attention of those 

^ [Sir Henry Durand, then Lieutenant GoA^einor of the Punjab, met his 
death by a similar accident at Tank m the Dera Ismail Khan District, on 
January 1, 1871 ] 
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around revived me, though they almost extmgmshed the latent 
spark of hfe m raising me into my palki, and carrymg me to my 
tent I, however, soon recovered my senses, though sadly brmsed , 
but the escape was, in a twofold degree, miraculous , for, in 
av'oidmg decollation, had I fallen haK an mch more to the side, 
I should have been caught on the projectmg spikes of the gateway. 
My tent was soon filled by the Rawatji and his brethren, who 
deplored the accident, and it was with dilBculty I could get them 
to leave the side of my pallet , but what was my astonishment 
•\vhen, tivo days after, going to fulfil my mission, I saw the noble 
[755] gateway, the work of Kalamegh, reduced to a heap of rmns, 
through winch I was conducted to the palace on an ample terrace, 
in front of winch I found the little court of Begun 1 The Rawat 
advanced and presented me the keys, which havmg returned in his 
so\ eieign’s name, I deplored Ins rash destruction of the gateway, 
blammg honhar and my own want of budh (wisdom) for the 
accident But it was in vam , he declared he never could have 
looked upon it wath complacency, since it had nearly depnved 
of hfe one w’ho had given life to them The restored estates had 
been mortgaged to old Sindhia for the payment of a war-exaction, 
and the Rawat held regularly-executed deeds, empowenng him 
to recover them when the contribution should be hqmdated 
■\Vhen tlie ‘ reign of justice ’ commenced m these regions, he pro- 
duced Ins bond , he showed that the exactions had heen paid 
twace over, and demanded, through the mtervention of the British 
agent, that Smdhia should be brought to a settlement The 
rephes and rejomders were endless , and at length the Rawatji, 
w'eaned out, one mommg took the law mto his own hands , 
assaulted, carried, and, with the loss of some fives, drove out the 
jMalirattas, who had built a castellated residence even imder his 
eye It was necessary for form-sake to pumsh this act, which 
w e "would not prevent , and accordingly Begun was put imder 
sequestration, and the Rana’s flag was planted upon its walls. 
The chief submitted to all "with a good grace, and with a cause so 
just I made an excellent case against Smdhia, who talked of 
papers which he never produced. Allo"wmg, therefore, some 
months more to elapse, we executed the bond, and restored 
Begun to its nghtful o"wner ^ I was the more rejoiced at effecting 

[Begun was, by the Author’s intervention, restored to the Bawat, 
Maha Smgh 11., in 1822. A couple of years later, ilaha Singh gave up the 
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this, as the Rawat had set the example of signing the deed of 
renunciation of May 1818, which was the commencement of the 
prosperity of Jlewar. 

Basi, February 27 — Compelled to travel m my palki, full of 
aches and ails. I tlunk this wall complete the disorganization 
of my frame ; but I must reserve the little strength I have for 
Chitor, and, coidc que couic, climb up and take a farew'cll look. 

Chitor.^ — ^My heart beat high as I approached the ancient 
capital of the Sesodias, teeming wath reminiscences of glorj’’, 
which every stone in her giant-like kungnras (battlements) 
attested It was from this side that the imperial hosts imder Ala 
and Alcbar advanced to force the descendant of Rama to do homage 
to their power How the summons was answered, the deeds of 
Ranas Arsi and Partap have already told. But there was one 
rehc of “ the last day ” of Chitor, which I visited m this mommg’s 
march, that will immortalize the field where the greatest monarch 
that India (perhaps Asia) ever had, erected the green banner of 
the faith, and pitched his [750] tent, aroimd winch Ins legions 
were marshalled for the reduction of the city Tins still perfect 
monument is a fine pyramidal column, called by some the 
Chiraghdan, and by others Akbar-ka-dewa, both havmg the same 
meaning, ‘ Akbar’s lamp ’ “ It is formed of large blocks of com- 
pact lime-stone, admirably put together, about thirty-five feet 
high, eadfi face bemg twelve feet at the base, and gradually taper- 
ing to the summit, where it is between three and four, and on 
which was placed a huge lamp {cJnragh), that served as a beacon 
to the foragers, or denoted the impenal headquarters. An 
interior staircase leads to the top , but although I had the 
strongest desire to climb the steps, trodden no doubt by Akbar’s 
feet, the power was not obedient to the will, and I was obliged to 
contmue my journey, passing thiough the Talaiti, as they term 
the lower town of Chitor Here I got out of my palla, and ven- 
tured the ascent, not through one, but five gates, upon the same 


estate to his son, Kishor fSingh, and became a religious mendicant at the 
shrmes of Nathdwara and Kankroli But ■when Kishor Smgh was, for some 
unknown reason, murdered m cold blood by a Brahman in 1839, he resumed 
the management, and hved tiU 1866 (Erskine u A 95) ] 

^ [For a cunous sketch of Chitor by a gunner in Aurangzeb s service, see 
J Pryor, A^ew Account of India and Persia, vol in ed 1915, n 170 1 
“ [See Vol I p. 379 J 
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fjutlilcss clephnnt ; but with tins difference, that I had no howda 
to encase me and prevent my sliding off, if I found any impedi- 
ment nc\ crthelcss, m passing under each successive portal, I 
felt an involuntary tendency to stoop, though there was a super- 
fluity of room cr head I hastened to my hechoha,^ pitched upon 
the margin of the Surya-kund, or ‘ fountain of the sun,’ and Avitli 
the wrecks of ages around me I abandoned myself to contempla- 
tion. I ga7ed unlil the sun’s last beam fell upon ‘the ringlet 
of Chitor,’ inummating i(s grey and grief-woin aspect, like a 
lambent gleam lighting up the face of sorrow \Mio could look 
on tins lonely, this majestic column, which tells, m language more 
easy of interpretation than the tablets vithin, of 

deeds vliich should not pass ai\a>, 

And names Hint must not wither, 

and withhold a sigh for its departed glories? But in vain I 
dipped my pen to embody my thoughts m language , for, wherever 
the ej*c fell, it filled the mind with im.agcs of the past, and ideas 
rushed too tumultuously to be recorded In this mood I con- 
tinued for some time ga/ang listlessly, until the shades of evening 
gradually enshrouded the temples, columns, and palaces , and 
as I folded up my paper till the morrow, the words of the prophetic 
bard of Israel came forcibly to my recollection “ How doth the 
city sit solitary that was full of people ' how is she become as a 
widow! she, that was great among nations, and princess among 
provinces, how is she become tributaiy ' ” 

But not to fatigue the reader with reflections, I ivill endeavour 
to give him some [757] idea of these rums “ I begin with the 
description of Chitor from the IHiuman Raesa, now' beside me 
“ Chitrakot is the chief amongst eighty-four castles, renowned 
for strength ; the lull on w'hicli it stands, rising out of the level 
plain beneath, the tilak on the forehead of Avani (the earth) It 
IS within the grasp of no foe, nor can the vassals of its chief Imow 
the sentiment of fear. Ganga flows fiom its summit , and so 
intricate arc its patlis of ascent, that though you might find 
entrance, there would be no hope of return Its toweis of defence 
are planted on the rock, nor can their inmates even m sleep know 
alarm. Its Kothars (granaries) are well filled, and its reservoirs, 
fountains, and wells are oveifloiving. Ramachandra himself 

^ A small tent without (be) a polo (choba) 

" [Sco the account in ASli, xxin (1887) p 101 ff , Erslcine u A 101 ff ] 
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here dwelt twelve years. There are eighty-four bazars, many 
schools for children, and colleges for every kind of learning, 
many scribes (kayasili) of the Bidar^ tribe, and the eighteen varieties 
of artisans (Here folloAvs an enumeration of all the trees, 
shrubs, and flowers within and surrounding the fortress ) Of 
all, the Gululot is sovereign (dliam), served by numerous troops, 
both horse and foot, and by all the ‘ thirly-six tribes of Rajputs,’ 
of which he is the ornament (chhalUs Lula stngar) ” 

The IQiuman Raesa, or story of Rawat Khuman, vas com- 
posed in the ninth century , - and the poet has not exaggerated , 
for of all the loyal abodes of India, none could compete with 
Chitor before she became a “ widow ” But we must abandon 
the Raesa for a simple prose description Chitor is situated on 
an isolated rock of the same formation as the Patar, whence it 
IS distant about three miles, leaving a fertile valley between, in 
which are the estates of Bijaipur, Gwalior, and part of Begun, 
studded nath groves, but 'all waste through long-continued 
oppression. The general direction of the rock is from S S W to 
N N E , the internal length on the summit being three miles 
and two furlongs, and the greatest central breadth twelve hundred 
yards The circumference of the hill at its base, vhicli is fringed 
with deep woods, extending to the summit, and in which lurk 
tigers deer, hogs, and even lions, is somewhere above eight miles, 
and the angle of ascent to its scarped summit about 45° The 
Talaiti, or lower toivn, is on the west side, which in some places 
presents a double scarp, and tins side is crowded with splendid 
objects , the triumphal column, the palaces of Chitrang Mori, 
of Rana Raemall, the huge temple of Rana Mokal, the hundred 
pinnacles of the acropolis of the, Gulnlots, and last, not least, the 
mansions of Jaimall and Patta, built on a projecting point, are 
amongst the most remarkable monuments overlooking the plain 

^ [The Bidar subdivision of the Kaj'asth, or writer caste, does not appear 
in recent lists, and this is the only reference to Kayasths in the “ Annals,” 
their place being usually taken by the Panchob A man of the writer 
caste, Srlpati, is mentioned on the Siwalik pillar at Delhi [lA, xix 219) 
The place of Kayasths m Rajputana has generally been taken by Banias ] 

^ [This, the most ancient chionicle of Mewar, was written in the mnth 
century, and was recast in the reign of Partap Smgh I (a u 1572-97), and 
carries the narrative down to the wars of that prince with Akbar, devotmg 
much space to the siege of Chitor by Alau-d-din Khilji (Grierson, Modem 
Literary Hist of Hindustan, If)] 
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The great length of Chitor, and the uniformity of the level erest, 
detraet from its height, which in no part exceeds [758] four 
himdied feet, and that only towards the north In the centre 
of the eastern face, at ‘ the gate of the sun ’ (Surajpol), it is less 
than three lumdred, and at the southern extremity, the rock is 
so narrow as to be embraced by an immense demi-lune command- 
ing the lull called Chiton, not more than one hundred and fifty 
jmrds distant , it is connected with Chitor, but lower, and judici- 
ously left out of its circumvallation Still it is a weak point, of 
which the invader has availed himself On this, Mahadaji 
Sindhia laised his batteries when called on bj’- the Rana to expel 
lus rebellious vassal of Salumbar (Vol I p 517) The Mahratta’s 
battenes, as well as the zigzag Imes of his ascent, indicate that, 
even in S 1848 (a d 1792), he had the aid of no unskilful engineer 
ITrom this point the Tatar Ala stormed , and to him they attribute 
Chitor altogether, aUegmg that he raised it by artificial means, 
“ commencing with a copper for every basket of earth, and at 
length ending with a piece of gold ” It would, indeed, have 
taken the twelve years, assigned by tradition to Ala’s siege, to 
have effected tlus, though there cannot be a doubt that he greatly 
augmented it, and planted there his Manjanikas,^ or balistas, in 
the same manner as he did to i educe the fortress of Ram, near 
Ranthambhor 

Having wandered foi two or three days amongst the rums, 
I commenced a regular plan of the whole, going to work trigono- 
metrically, and laying down every temple or object that still 
retained a name or had any tradition attached to it I then 
descended with the perambulator and made the circuit 

The first lateial cut of ascent is in a line due north, and before 
another angle you pass through three separate gates , between 
the last of which, distinctively called the Phuta Dwara, or ‘ broken 
door,’ and the fourth, the Hanuman pol (porte), is a spot for ever 
sacred in the history of Chitor, where its immortal d,efenders, 
JaimaU and Patta, met their death There is a small cenotaph 
to the memory of the former, while a sacrificial Jujhar, on which 
IS sculptured the effigy of a warrior on horseback, lance in hand, 
reminds the Sesodia where fell the striphng chief of Amet Near 
these IS another cenotaph, a simple dome supported by light 
elegant columns, and covermg an altar to the manes of the 

1 [See Vol I p 362 ] 
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martyr Raghudeva, the deified of Mewar (see Vol I p 325) 

After passing three more barriers, we reach the Rampol, which 
crowns the whole, and leads mto a noble Dari-khana, or ‘ hall of 
assembly,’ where the princes of Chitor met on grand occasions , 
and it was in this hall that the genius of Chitor is said to have 
revealed to Rana Arsi that his glory was departing On a com- 
partment of the Rampol we found an interdict msciibed by the 
rebel Bhim of [759] Salumbar, who appears to have been deter- 
mined to place upon his own head the mor ^ of Chitor, so nobly 
renounced by his ancestor Chonda many centuries before. This 
was, however, set up when he was yet loyal, and in his sovereign’s 
name as well as his own, “ abohshing forced labour from the 
townspeople, and likewise dand or contribution ” ; concluding 
with a grant of land to a patriotic carpenter of Gosunda, who had, 
at his own expense, furnished the Rampol with a new gate ; the 
cow and hog are attesting witnesses to the deed The next 
building I came to, as I skirted the western face in a southerly 
direction, was a small antique temple to Tuija Bhavam,® the 
divinity of the scribes, adjoimng the Top-khana Chaori,'a square 
for the park, where a few old cannon, the relics of the plunder of 
Chitor, still remam. The habitation of the Purohits, or cluef 
priests of the Ranas, a plain, commodious, and substantial 
edifice, was the next , and close by was that of the Masani,® or 
master of the horse, with several others of the chief household 
officers But the first imposing edifice is that termed Naulakha 
Bhandar This is a small citadel in itself, with massive, lofty 
walls, and towers built entirely of ancient ruins Its name 
would import that it was a receptacle (bhandar) for treasure, 
though it is said to have been the residence of the usurper Banbir 
At the north-eastern corner, it has a httle temple, richly sculptured, 
called the Singar Chaori * From this we pass on to the palace 

^ [Jfo^ mauT, ‘ a crown,’ such as that worn by the bndeffroom to avert 
the Evil iSye 3 o 

[Tul]a (not Tulsi, as m the original text) Bhavani, a form of the Mata 
or mother goddess, has her best-known shrine at Tuljapur m the dominions 
of the Nizam of Haidarabad (IGI, xxiv 52) ] 

[This title IS not tiaceable in the dictionaries The more usual designa 
tion IS Mir-i-aUiwar or aUior ] 

™®°^^phon on this building shows that it was elected in a a 1448 
by Bhandari Bela, son of the treasurer of Rana Kumbha, and dedicated to 
oantmath, the 16th Jam Tirthakara (Erslane ii A 102 f ) ] 
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of the Ranas, -wMch, though attributed to Rana Raemall, is of 
the same character as those of a much higher antiquity It is 
plam, capacious, and in excellent taste, the only ornament being 
its crenated battlements, and gives a good idea of the domestic 
architecture of the Rajputs, long anterior to the intrusion of 
the Islamite amongst them The vaulted chamber, the pro- 
jecting gaiikh or balcony, and the gentle exterior slope or talus 
of the walls, lend a character of originality to all the ancient 
structures of Chitor The industrious Gliasi made sketches for 
me of all their domestic dwellings, from the ancient abode of 
Chitrang Sion, down to the mahahs of Jaimall and Patta A 
courtyard surroimds the palace, m which there is a small temple 
to Deoji, through whose mterposition Rana Sanga effected all his 
conquests This unknown divimty I find is styled one of the 
eleven halos, or Slahavidyas, incarnate in the person of a cele- 
brated wamor, named Bhoj, whose father was a Chauhan, and 
his mother of the Gujar tribe, which onginated a new class, called 
the Bagrawat.^ The story of this Deo will add another to the 
many tales of superstition which are listened to with reverence, 
and I imagine generally with behef The incarnate Bagrawat, 
while on his way to revenge an ancient feud with the Panhars 
of Ranbinai [760], approached Chitor, and Rana Sanga, aware of 
his sanctity, paid him all the dues of hospitality , in return for 
this, the Deoji bestowed a charm upon Sanga, by means of which, 
so long as he followed the prescribed injunctions, victory was 
always to attend his steps It was placed in a small bag, and to 
be worn round the neck , but he was warned against allowing 
it to turn towards the back The Deo had the power of raising 
the dead, and in order to show the Rana the value of the gift, he 
put into his hand a peacock’s feather, with which havmg touched 
all who were then lying dead m Chitor, they were restored to 
hfe * With-this new proof of Deoji’s power, Rana Sanga went 
forth to pursue his conquests, which had extended to the fortress 


of Bayana, when one day, while bathing m the Pila BZhal,® the 
charm slipped round, and straight a voice was heard, saying, his 
“ mortal foe was at hand ’ ” So impressed are the Sesodias with 
the truth of this tale that Deoji has obtained a distmguished 
niche in their Pantheon , nor in all their poverty has oil been 
wanting for the lamp which is constantly burning before the 


1 [See p. 1640 ] 
VOL III 
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Bagrawal chieftain, whose on a horse painted blue and 

lance inhand, still attracts their homage To buy golden opinions, 
I placed three pieces of silver on the altar of the saint, in tlie 
name of the biave Sanga, the -worthy antagonist of Babur, the 
“ immortal foe,” who at the Pda Khal at Bayana'dcstroycd the 
charm of the Deoji 

Krishna Temples. — On leaving the couit of Rana Racrnall, wc 
reach two immense temples dedicated to the blade god of Vrai , 
one being erected by Rana Kumbha, the other by his celebrated 
mfe, the chief poetess of that age, IMira Bai, to the god of hei 
idolatry, Shamnath ^ We have elsewhere mentioned the ecstasies 
of this fair votarj’- of the Apollo of the Yamuna, who even danced 
before his shime, m which her last moments were passed , and 
to complete the picrure, so entirdy w ere the effusions both of her 
heart and pen approved, that “ the god descended from his 
pedestal and gave her an embrace, wluch evtricated the spark 
of hfe. ‘ Welcome, IMira,’ said the lover of Radha ; and her soul 
was absorbed into lus ' ” This rhapsody is worthy of the fan 
authoress of the Ttha, or sequel to the Gita Govinda,'^ wluch is 
said not to be unworthy even of Jayadeva. 

Both these temples are entirely constructed from the wrecks 
of more ancient shrines, said to have been brought from the 
rmns of a city of remote antiqiuty, called Nagari, three coss 
northward of Chitor ^ Near these temples of Kumbh-Syam are 
two reservoirs, built of large blocks, each one hundred and 
twenty-five feet long by fifty [TGI] wide, and fifty deep, said to 
have been excavated on the marriage of the ‘ Ruby of IVIew ar ’ 

^ [ThiH temple, dedicated to Knshna, is known as Kumbli Syam, Sj am 
being ‘ the black ’ Knshna It was built about A n 1450 (Erskine ii A 
103) Also see Fergusson, Ind Aich ed 1910, n 150] 

“ [The chief -work of klira Bai is the Rag Gobind, and a niuch-admired 
commentary on the Gita Go-vinda of Jayadeva (Gnerson, Modern Literary 
Hist of Hindustan, 12) ] 

® I trust this may be put to the proof , for I tliink it -will prove to be 
Takshaknagara, of -which I have long been in search, and -a Inch gave rise 
to the suggestion of Herbert that Chitor -was Taxila of Porus (the Puar ?) 
[The Authoi’s suggestion is incorrect Nagan is one of the most ancient 
places in Rajputana, and its origmal name is said to be Madhyamika A 
fragmentary inscnption earher than the Chnstian era has been found here 
There are t-wo Buddhist stupas and the rums of a Buddhist buildmg, said to 
have been used by Akbar to house his elephants, and hence called Hathi ka 
Bara, ‘ the elephant enclosure ’ (Erslune ii A 94) ] 
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to Aclial Khichi of Gagiaun, and filled with oil and ghi, which 
were served out to the numerous attendants on that occasion 

The Pillar of Victory, or Bortti-Khambh. — ^We are now m the 
vicinity of the Kirtti-Khambh, the piUar erected by Rana Kumbha 
on his defeat of the combined armies of Malwa and Gujarat ^ The 
only thing in India to compare -with this is the Kutb Minar at 
Delhi , but, though much higher, it is of a very mferior character 
This column is one hundred and twenty-two feet m height, the 
breadth of each face at the base is thirty-five feet, and at the 
summit, immediately under the cupola, seventeen feet and a 
half It stands on an ample teirace, forty-two feet square It 
has nine distinct stories, with openings at every face of each 
story, and aU these doors have colonnaded porticos , but it is 
impossible to describe it, and therefore a rough outline, wluch 
"vnll show Ghasi’s notions of perspective, must suffice It is 
built chiefly of compact hmestone and the quartz rock on which 
it stands, which takes the highest pohsh ; mdeed there are 
portions possessing the hardness and exliibitmg the fracture of 
jasper. It is one mass of sculpture , of which a better idea 
cannot be conveyed than in the remark of those who dwell about 
it, that it contains every object known to their mythology. The 
mnth Jchand, or ‘ story,’ which, as I have stated, is seventeen 
feet and a half square, has numerous columns supporting a vault, 
in which IS sculptured Kanhaiya m the Rasmandala (celestial 
sphere), surrounded by the Gopis or muses, each holding a 
musical mstrument, and in a dancing attitude ® Beneath this 
IS a richly carved scroll fringed with the saras, the phemcopteros ® 
of ormthology Around this chamber had been arranged, on 
black marble tablets, the whole genealogy of the Ranas of Chitor , 
but the Goths have broken or defaced all, save one slab, contaming 
the two folloiyrng slokas 

^ [For tins pillar, known as Kii-fcti or Jai Stambha, see Fergusson, ^^st 
hid Arch ed 1910, u 59 f , Smith, Hist Fine Art, 202 f , who calls it 
“ an illustrated dictionary of Hindu mythology ” Garrett found Arabic 
inscriptions on the third and eighth stones xxiu (1887), 116 f) For 

the pillar which the opponent of Rana Kumbha erected to commemorate 
his victory, see BO, i Part i 361 , for similar piUars erected at Mandasor by 
Yasodharman in the sixth century a-D , see I A, xv 253 ff , and compare 

XVI 18 ] 

® [For the Rasmandala, or circular dance of Krishna with the Gopis or 
shepherd girls, see Growse, Mathura, 3rd ed , 61 ] 

® [Ardea antigone, the noble crane of N India ] 
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SloKa 172 : “ Shaking the earth, the lords of Gnjarkhand and 
Malwa, bothi the sultans, with armies ovenvhelming as the ocean 
invaded Medpat Kumbhakaran reflected lustre on the land ; t" 
what point can we exalt liis renoivn ^ In the midst of the armi 
of his foe, Kumbha was as a tiger, or as a flame m a dry foro j 

Sloka 188 • “ Willie the sun continues to warm the earti^j > 
long may the fame of Kumbha Rana endure Wliile th'' 
mountains (Htmagiri) of the north rest upon their base, o" 
long as Himachal is stationary, while ocean contmues to forr 
garland round the neck of Avani (the earth), so long may Kumbl 
glory be perpetuated ’ May the varied history of his sway, ' 
the splendour of his dominion last [7G2] for ever • Seven ^ 
had elapsed beyond fifteen hundred when Rana Kumbha j 
this nnglet on the forehead of Chitor. Sparklmg like the r 
the using sun, is the ioran, rising like the bndegroom of the I; 

“In S 1515, the temple of Brahma vas founded, and- 
year, Vrihaspatiwar (Tliursday), the 10th tithi and,i^ 
Nalcshatra, m the month of Magh, on the immovable /'■ 

this I&rtti stambha was finished Wliat does it resemble. 




makes Clutor look dowm on Meru ^vlth deiision Again, 
does Chitrakot resemble, from whose summit the founlan^ 
ever floiving, the circulai diadem on whose crest is bcautcoL,^,,^ 
the eye ; abounding m temples to the Almighty, planted wittC^ 
odoriferous trees, to wdiich myriads of bees resort and where 
soft zephyrs love to plaj’^ ’ Tins immovable fortress (Achal-durga) 
Avas formed by Maha-Indra’s own hands ” 

How many more Slokas there may have been, of which this 
IS the 183rd, we can only conjecture ; though this Avould seem to 
be the windmg-up 

The view from this elevated spot was superb, extending fa 
into the plains of Malwa The lightning struck and injured th ' 
dome some yeais ago, but generally there is no semblance c 
decay, though some shoots of the pipal have rooted themselves 


where the bolt of Indra fell It is said to have cost ninety lakhs 
of rupees, or near a milhon sterling ; and this is only one of the 
many magnificent works of Rana Kumbha wathm Chitor; the 
temples to Krishna, the lake caUed Kurma Sagar, the temp/e and 
fountain to Kuklcureswar Mahadeo, ha^ung been erected by him. 
He also raised the stupendous fortifications of Kumbhalmer, to 
which place the seat of goyernment was transferred It is 
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Asserted that the immense wealth m 3ewels appertaimng to the 
prmces of Gujarat, was captured by Mahmud B^egada, when, he 
-hole Kumbhalmer, whence he carried forty thousand captives ^ 
'■’'Near this is the grand temple of Brahma, erected also by 
nbha, in honour of his father Mokal, whose name it bears, 
whose bust is the only object of veneration within ^ It 
1 seem as if Kumbha had been a deist, worslnppmg the 
Htor alone , though his mspired "wife, IMira Bai, seems to have 

awn a portion of Ins regard to Murahdhar, ‘ he who holds the 
“'^te ’ Adjormng the shrme of the great spirit, is the Charbagh, 
” ’re the ashes of the heroes, from Rappa do'wn to the founder of 
^ Ipur, are entombed Many possessed great external mterest , 
'^'was forced to be content with what I saw, for the ehronicler 

of the Johar. — ^Through these abodes of silence, a rugged 
’ ' leads to a sequestered spot m a deep cleft of the rock, where 

ii is a hvmg fountam, called the Gao-mukh, or ‘ cow’s [763] 
^«uth,’ under the shade of an umbrageous bai tree On one side 
"''the dell is the subterranean channel called Ram-bhandar, 

jch, it is said, leads to suites of chambers in the rock. This 
*.vas the scene of the awful Johar, on the occasion of Ala saclang 
l‘’hitor, when the queens perished m the flames , on which the 
cavern’s mouth was closed 

Still ascending, I visited the edifices named after JaimaU and 
Patta, and the slirme of Kahka Devi, esteemed one of the most 
ancient of Clutor, existing smee the time of the Mon, the dynasty 
pnor to the Guhilot.^ But the only mscription I discovered 
Vas the foUowmg . — 

“ S 1574 Magh {sudi) 5th, and Revati Nakshatra, the stone- 

^ [Mahmud Begada, King of Ahmadabad (a d 1469-1513) There does 
ot seem to bo any corroboration of his capture of Kumbhalmer (Eenshta 
IV 26 ff ) His predecessor, Kutbu-d-din, is said to have levied a ransom 
from the Rana after an imsuccessful attack by the latter [ibid'iv 41) ITor 
the attack on the fort, about A d 1458, by Mahmud Khilji of Malwa, see 
tbid IV 208 f ] . 

2 [This temple, ongmally erected in the eleventh century, was recon- 
structed in the reign of Mokal (a d 1428-38), and is dedicated to Mahadeo 
Samiddheswar It contams a senes of rehef sculptures, the mterpretation 
of which IS still-uncertam (Erslune u A 103 , Smith, Hist Fine Art, 203 f , 
with references to authonties )] 

3 [It was ongmally a sun-temple (Eiskine u A 103) ] 
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cutters Kalu, Kaimcr, and thnty-^-iv oilicrs (whose i 
Wded), enlarged the fountain of the sun (burvakunda), adjf 
*to the temple of Kalik.i Dcm.” Thenec 1 passed to the \aui 
'ccD 0 tai)h of Chonda llic founder of the Chondawats, wlio siir 
rendered lus biiLhrighL to please his aged sire A httic further 
are the mahalls of liana Bhnn and I’admini. Beyond ’ 
withm a stone enclosure, is 1 he jilacc where the \ ictonous Kumi. 
confined the lung of ISlalna ; and touching it is the niahall of ttv 
Raos of Rampura. 

Further south is a spot of deep interest . the tank and paid'’ 
of Chitrang Mori,^ the ancient Puar lord of Chitor, %\hose inscrip! 
tion I have already gnen The interior sides of the tank v< 
divided mto sculptured comparlments, in a cry good taste, bu* 
not to be compared with the woiks at Barolli, though doubtles. 
executed under the same faniilj’ Being now within two hundred 
yards of the southern bastion, I returned lij the mahalls of the 
once vassals of Chitor, namely, Sirohi, Bundi, vSunth,® Lunawada, 
to the Chaugan, or ‘field of Mars,’ where the military fcstnal 
of the Dasahra is yet held by the slender gaiuson of Chitor Close 
to it is a noble reservoir of a hrmdred and tlnrlj feet in length, 
sixty-five in width, and forty-seven in depth It is lined wath 
immense sculptured masses of masonry, and filled with water 

The Jam Pillar. — Higher up, and nearly about the centre, is a 
remarkable square pillar, called the Ivliaw asan-sthamba (column)i* 
It IS seventy-five feet and a half m lieight, thirty feet in diame 
at the base, and fifteen at the top, and co\ eied with Jam fign 
It IS very ancient, and I found a fragment of an inscnption at 
base, which shows that it was dedicated to Admath, the first 
the twenty-foiur J am pontiffs “ By Sn Admath, and the tw ent' 

1 [This has been so altered, remodelled, and ruined that its original fora 
IS unrecognizable (Pergusson, Hist Ind Arch ed 1910, ii 170) ] 

2 [Sunth and Lunavada in Eewa Kantha, Bombay {IGl, xn 209 

® [The Jam pillar, Imown as Khawasan Stambha, said to mean ‘ Grai, 
dee’s_ pillar,’ or Kirtti Stambha, ‘ pillar of victory,’ was built by a Bagherw f 
Mahajan, or merchant, named Jija in the twelfth or thirteenth century A P* 
and has recently been repaired by the Government of India Peigus°'' 
{Hist Ind Arch ed 1910, n 69) remarks that the date assigned on the'*' ’ 
mentioned m the text, which is now lost, is much too eaily It has h 
asenbed to Kumarapala of Gujaiat (a d 1143-74) It probably belongs 
the thirteenth centuiy, and the nude figures show that it was a Digamb" ^ 
monument, whereas Kumarapala was a Svetambara The tradition assi'- 
mg it to Jija Mahajan may be coirect (Erskme u A 104) ] i- 
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w/f- K .wara, Pundankaksha, Ganesa, Surya, and the nine 
> ’ ets, may you be preserved 1 S 952 (a d 896) Baisakh (sudt) 
30th, Guiuvar (Thuisday) ” [764] 

I found also another old mscription near the very antique 
emple of Kukkureswar Mahadeo ; “ S. 811, Mah sudi 5th, 
- baspativar (Thursday), a d 755, Raja Kulckureswar erected 
. temple and excavated the fountain ” 

Theie are many Jam insciiptions, but amidst the heaps of 
*ins I was not fortunate enough to make any important discovery, 
me in the temple of Santnath was as follows , “ S 1505 (a d 
1 449), Sri jMaharana Mokal, whose son Kumbhakaran’s treasurer, 

^ mame Sah Kola, lus son Bhandan Ratna, and wife Bilandevi, 
reeled this shrine to Santnath. The cluef of the Khadatara 
^acheliha, Jamaj Sur and apparent successor, Sri Jan Chandra 
Surji, made this •writing ” 

Close to the Suraj-pol, or gate m the centre of the eastern face, 
is an altar sacred to the manes of Sahidas, the chief of the Chonda- 
wats, who fell at lus post, the gate of the sun, when the city was 
sacked by Bahadur Shah 

At the north-western face is a castle complete -within itself, the 
walls and towers of winch are of a peculiar form, and denote a 
high antiquity. This is said to be the ancient palace of the Moris 
and the first Ranas of Clutor. But it is time to close this descrip- 
' on, wluch I do by obser-ving, that one cannot move a step -without 
idmg on some fragment of the olden times • 

Columns strewn, and statues fallen and cleft, 

" Heaped like a host, m battle overthrown 

! An Old Falnr. — ^Before, however, I quit this spot, hallowed by 
ese remains, I may mention having seen a bemg who, if there 
any truth m Chitrakot, must be a hundred and sixty years old. 
is wonder is a Fakir, who has constantly inhabited the temples, 
,utlun the memory of the oldest inhabitants', and there is one 
arpenter, now upwards of mnety, who recollects “ Babaji as an 
d man and the terror of the children ” To me he did not appear 
ve seventy I found him deeply engaged at Pachisi -with one 
the townsfolk When I was introduced to this extraordinary 
isonage, he looked up at me for an instant, and exclaiming. 
That does he want here ? ” quietly resumed his game When 
, was fimshed, I presented my nazar to the mspired (for madness 
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event, was astounding, and the whole camp attended his obsequies; 
many were weeping, and when they began to throw the earth" 
upon the fine beast, wrapped uji in his body-clothes, lus sais 
(groom) threw himself into his grave, and was quite frantic with 
grief I cut some locks off Ins mane in remembi ance of the noblest 
beast I ever crossed, and in a few days I observed many huge 
stones near the spot, which before I left Kotah giew into a noble 
chabutra, or ‘ altar ’ of hewn stone about twenty feet square and 
four feet high, on which was placed the effigy of Bajraj large as 
life, sculptured out of one block of freestone I was grateful for 
the attention, but the old regent had caught the mfection, and 
evmced his sense of the worth of Bajiaj by a tomb such as his 
master cannot expect , but in this case perhaps I divided the 
interest, though there was no prmce of Rajwara more proud of his 
stud than the blind chief of Kotah From the days of the Pandus 
to Dewa-Banga of Bundi, many a war has been waged for a horse , 
nor can we better declare the relative estimation of the noble 
amraal than in the words of that stalwart Hara to the Lodi kmg 
“ There are three things you must not ask of a Rajput, his horse, 
his mistress, or his sword ” [767], 

In a few days I shall leave the capital for the villa of the Hara 
Ram, sister of the Kotah prince, and whose bracelet also I have 
had, the symbol of adoption as her brother To all their customs, 
to all their sympathies, and numerous acts of courtesy and kmd- 
ness, which have made this not a strange land to me, I am about 
to bid farewell , whether a final one. is written in that book which 
for wise purposes is sealed to mortal vision , but wherever I go, 
whatever days I may number, nor place nor time can ever 
weaken, far less obhterate, the remembrance of the valley of 
Udaipur.^ 

^ By a singular coincidence, the day on which I closed these wanderings 
IS the same on which I have put the last stroke to a work that has afforded 
mo some pleasure and much pam It was on March 8, 1822, I ended my 
journey and entered Udaipur on March 8, 1832, 1 am transcribing this last ^ 
page of my journal m March my book appears before the pubhc I was 
bom m March ; embarked for India m March , and had the last glimpse 
of its land, the coast of Ceylon, in March But what changes has not the 
ever-revolvmg wheel produced smce that time ' Captam Waugh returned 
to England about six months after me , his health much shattered We 
met, and hved together, m London, m Belgium, and m France , but amidst 
all the beauties of novelty, Rajputana was the theme to which we constantly 
reverted He returned to India, had just obtamed his majoiity, and vas 
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marclung m command of his regiment, the 10th Light Oavah?y, from Muttra 
to Slhow, when, m passmg through the land where we had seen many happy 
days together, he was mvited by the chief of Luni to renew old recollections 
by a visit Though m the highest spirits, my poor cousm went with a 
presentiment of evil He was accompamed by some of his officers In 
ascendmg the hiU he fell, and sustamed an m]ury which rendered an opera- 
tion necessary This succeeded so well, that in two days he proceeded in a 
litter , when, on amvmg at the ground, his friends drew the curtain of his 
dull, and found him dead ' His ashes repose m Mewar, under a monument 
raised by his brother officers He did not hve to see the completion of these 
labours, which none but he could fully appreciate No man was ever more 
beloved m private hfe , and the eulogium passed upon him, but two days 
ago, by his old fnend and commander, the gallant General Sir Thomas 
Brown — “ He was one of the best cavalry officers who ever served under 
me,” — ^is an honourable testimony to his pubhc career No apology is 
required for this record of the talent and worth of one who, m addition to 
the ties of kmdred, was Imked to me by the bonds of friendship dunng 
twenty years — March 8, 1832 [768-769] 
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No. I. 

Letter from Baja Jai Singh of Amber to Bana Sangram 
Singh of Mewar, regarding Idar. 

Sbi RAaiJi/ 

SbI SlTAKAiVUr, 

When I was m the piesence at Udaipur, you commanded ^ that 
Mewar was my home, and that Idar was the portico of Mewar, 
and to watch the occasion for obtaming it From that time I have 
been on the look-out Your agent, Mayaram, has agam written 
regardmg it, and Dilpat Ras read the letter to me verbatim, on 
which I tallced over the matter with Maharaja Abhai Smgh, who, 
acqmescmg m all your views, has made a nazar of the pargana to 
you, and ms %vnting to this effect accompames this letter. 

The Slaharaja Abhai Singh petitions that you will so manage 
that the occupant Anand Singh does not escape alive , as, without 
his death, youi possession will be unstable , ® this is m your hands. 
It is my wsh, also, that you would go in person, or if you deem 
this mexpedient, command the Dhabhai Naga, placing a respect- 
able force imder his orders, and havmg blocked up all the passes, 
you may then slay him Above all tlungs, let him not escape — 
let this be guarded against 

Asarh badi 7tli (22nd of the first month of the monsoon), 

S 1784 (a d. 1728). 

Envelope 

The Pargana of Idar is m Maharaja Abhai Singh’s jagir, who 

^ Ram and Sita, whom the prmce mvokes, are the great parents of the 
Kachhvaha lace, of which Raja Jai Smgh is the head I have omitted 
the usual strmg of mtroductory compliments 

" These terms completely illustrate the supenor character in which the 
Ranas of Mewar wore held by the two prmces next in dignity to Iiim m 
Rajputana a century ago 

® This deep anxiety is abundantly explained by lookmg at the genea- 
logical shp of the Rathore, at p 1087, where it will be seen that Anand Smgh, 
vhom the pamcidal Abhai Smgh is so anxious to be nd of, is his own brother, 
innocent of any participation m that crime, and whose issue, although adopted 
into Idar, were heirs-prcsumptive to MarwarX 

1828 
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makes a nazar of it to the Huzui , should it be granted to any 
other, take care the Mansabdar never gams possession 
8th S , 1784.1 [770], 


No. II. 

TREATY between the Honourable Enghsh East-India Company 
and Maharaja Maun Sing Buhadoor, Raja of Joudpoor, 
represented by the Koowur Regent Joograj Maharaj Koowur 
Chutter Sing Buhadoor, concluded by JV& Charles Theophilus 
Metcalfe on the part of the Honourable Company, in virtue 
of powers granted by his Excellency the Most Noble the 
Marquess of Hastings, K G , Governor- General, and by 
Byas Bishen Ram and Byas Ubhee Ram on the part of 
Maharaja Maun Sing Buhadoor, in virtue of full powers 
granted by the Maharaja - and Joograj Maharaj Koowur 
aforesaid 

First Article — There shall be perpetual friendship, alliance, 
and unity of interest between the Honourable Enghsh East-India 
Company and Maharaja Maim Sing and his heirs and successors , 
and the friends and enemies of one party shall be friends and 
enemies of both 

Second Article — ^The Bntish Government engages to protect 
the principahty and teriitory of Joudpoor 

Third Article — ^Maharaja Maun Sing and his heirs and suc- 
cessors will act in subordinate co-operation with the British 
Government, and acknowledge its supremacy , and will not have 
any connexion with other chiefs and states 

Fourth Article — ^The Maharaja and his heirs and successors 
will not entei into negotiation with any chief or state without the 
knowledge and sanction of the British Government But his 
usual amicable correspondence with friends and relations shall 
continue 

Fifth Article — ^The Maharaja and his heirs and successors wall 
not commit aggressions on any one If by accident disputes 
arise with any one, they shaU be submitted to the arbitration and 
award of the British Government 

Sixth Article — ^The tribute heretofore paid to Sindia by the 
state of Joudpooi, of which a separate schedule is affixed, shall be 
paid in perpetuity to the Bntish Government , and the engage- 
ment of the state of Joudpoor with Sindia respecting tnbute shall 
cease 

Seventh Article — ^As the Blaharaja declares that besides the 
tribute paid to Sindia by the state of Joudpoor, tribute has not 
been paid to any othei state, and engages to pay the aforesaid 

1 [Forbes {Basmala, 461), who’gives the facts from local sources, remarks 
“ We do not knowhow this statement is to be reconciled with the following 
letter, quoted by Colonel Tod ”] 
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tribute to the British Government , if either Sindia or any one 
else lay claim to tribute, the British Government engages to reply 
to such claim 

Eighth Article — ^The state of Joudpoor shall furnish fifteen 
hundred horse for the service of the British Government whenever 
requiied , and when necessary, the whole of the Joudpoor forces 
shall join the British army, exceplmg such a portion as may be 
requisite for the internal administration of the country 

Ninth Article — The Maharaja and his hens and successois 
shall remain absolute rulers of their country, and the jurisdiction 
of the British Government shall not be introduced into that 
principality 

Tenth Aiiicle — Tlus treaty of ten articles having been con- 
cluded at Dililee, and signed and sealed by Mr. Charles Theophilus 
Metcalfe and Byas Bishcn Ram and Byas Ubhee Ram , the 
ratifications of the same by his Excellency the Governor- General, 
and by Raj Rajeesur Maharaja Maun Sing Buhadoor and Jugraj 
Maharaj Koowur Chutter Sing Buhadoor, shall be exchanged 
within SIX weeks from this date 

Done at Dihlee this sixth day of January, a d. 1815 

(Signed) (L.S.) C T METCAi.rn, Resident 

Byas Bishen Ram. 

(L.S.) Byas Ubhee Ram [771] 


No III. 

Treaty with the Raja of Jessuhner 

TREATY between the Honourable Enghsh East-India Company 
and Maha Rawul Moolraj Buliadoor, Raja of Jessulmer, con- 
cluded on the part of the Honourable Company by !Mr 
Charles Theophilus Metcalfe, in virtue of full powers granted 
by his Excellency 'the Most Noble the Marquess of Hastings, 
K.G , Governor- General, etc , and on the part of the IMaha 
Raja Dehraj Maha Rawul Moolraj Buliadoor bj’^ Misr Motee 
Ram and Thakoor Dowlet Sing, accoiding to full poweis 
conferred by Maha Rawul v 

First Article — ^There shall be perpetual fiiendship, alliance, 
and umty of interests between the Honourable Enghsh Company 
and Maha Rawul Moolraj Buliadoor, the Raja of Jessulmer, and 
his heirs and successors. 

Second Article — ^The posterity of Maha Rawul Moolraj shall 
sucked to the principahty of Jessulmer 

Thii d Article — In the event of any serious mvasion directed 
towards the overthrow of the principality of Jessulmer or other 
danger of great magnitude occuning to that principality, the 
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Bntish Government -will exert its power for the piotection of the 
principahty, provided that the cause of the quarrel be not aserzb- 
able to the Raja of Jessuhnei 

Fourth Aittcle — ^The Maha Rawul and his heirs and successors 
will always act in subordinate co-operation with the Biitish 
GJovernment, and with submission to its supremacy. 

Fifth Article - — ^This treaty of five articles having been settled, 
signed, and sealed by IMr Charles Theophilus Metcalfe and Misr 
jMotee Ram and Thakooi Dowlet Smg, the ratifications of the 
same by his Excellency the Most Noble the Governor- General and 
Maha Raja Delnaj Maha Rawul, Moohaj Buhadoor, shall be 
exchanged in six weeks from the present date 

Done at DiMee this twelfth day of December, a d 1818 

(L S ) C T ]\lETCAnn: {Signed) Misb Motee Ram 

(LS ) Thakoor Dowlet Sing 
(Signed) C T M 


No IV 

TREATY between the Honourable Enghsh East»India Company 
and Maharaja Siwaee Juggut Singh Buhadoor, Raja of Jjqioor, 
concluded by Mr Charles Theophilus Metcalfe, on the part 
of the Honourable Company, in virtue of full powers granted 
by Ins Excellency the Most Noble the Maiquess of Hastmgs, 
K G , Governor-General, etc , and by Thakoor Rawul B57Tee 
Saul Natta-vvut, on the part of Raj Rajindur Sree Maharaj 
Dhiraj Siwaee Juggut Smgh Buhadoor, according to full 
powers given by the Raja 

First Article — ^There shall be perpetual fnendship, alhance, 
and imity of mteiests between the Honourable Company and 
Maharaja Juggut Singh, and Ins heirs and successors, and the 
friends and enemies of one paity shall be the friends and enemies 
of both parties 

Second Article — The Bntish Government engages to protect 
the temtoiy of Jypoor, and to expel the enemies of that prmci- 
pahty 

Third Article — ^Maharaja Siwaee Juggut Smgh, and his heirs 
and successors, mU act m suboidinate co-operation with the 
British Government, and acknowledge its supremacy , and will 
not have any connexion with other chiefs and states [772] 

Fourth Article — The Maharaja, and his heirs and successors, 
will not enter into negotiation with any chief or state without the 
knowledge and sanction of the British Government , but the 
usual amicable correspondence with friends and relations shall 
continue. 
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Fifth Article — ^The Malmraja and his heirs and successors 
will not commit aggressions on any one. If it happen that any 
dispute arise with any one, it shall be submitted to the arbitration 
and award of the British Government 

Sixth Article —Tnhnie shall be paid in pcrpetuily by the 
principality of .B poor to the British Government, through the 
treasury of Dililee, according to the following detail . — 

First year, from the date of this treaty, in consideration of the 
devastation which has prevailed for years in the .Typoor country, 
tribute excused 


Second year 
Thud year 
Fourth year 
Fifth year 
Sixth year 


Four lalvhs of Dihlee rupees. 
Five Inldis 
Six lakhs. 

Seven lakhs 
Eight lakhs 


Afterwards eight laldis of Dihlee rupees annually, until the 
revenues of the principality exceed forty lakhs 

And w'h(?n the Raia’s revenue exceeds forty lakhs, five-sixteenths 
of the excess shall be paid in addition to the eight laklis above 
mentioned 

Seventh Aihcle — ^The principality of Jypoor shall furnish 
troops according to its means, at the requisition of the British 
Government 

Eighth Article — ^The Maharaia and his heirs and successors 
shall remain absolute rulers of their country, and their dependants, 
according to long-established usage; and the British civil and 
criminal jurisdiction shall not be introduced mto that prmci- 
pality 

Ninth Article — ^Provided that the Maharaja evince a faithful 
attachment to the British Government, his prosperity and ad- 
vantage shall be favourably considered and attended to. 

Tenth Article — ^This treaty of ten articles having been con- 
cluded, and signed and sealed by Mr Charles Theophilus Metcalfe 
and Thakoor Rawul Byree Saul Nattawut, the ratifications of 
the same, by his Excellency the Most Noble the Goyernor- General, 
and Raj Rajmdur Sree Maharaj Dhiraj Siwaee Juggut Singh 
Buhadoor, shall be mutually exchanged "within one month from 
the present date 


Done at Dihlee this second day of April a d 1818. 

{Signed) (L S ) C T IMnTCAiiFi:, 

Resident. 


(L S ) Taxtkoor Ra"wui. B-vree Satii:. Natta"wut. 




No V 

No V. being a large paper is omitted [773]. 
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No VI. 

TREATY between the Honourable the Enghsh East-India 
Company on the one part, and Maha Rao Omed Sing 
Buhadoor, the Raja of Kota, and his heirs and successors, 
through Raj Rana Zahm Sing Buhadoor, the admimstiator 
of the affairs of that principality, on the other , concluded on 
the part of the Honourable Enghsh East-India Company 
by Ml Charles Theoplulus Metcalfe, in virtue of full powers 
granted to him by his Excellency the Most Noble the Mar- 
quess of Hastings, K G , Governor-Geneial, and on the part 
of Maha Rao Omed Sing Buhadoor, by Maha Raja Sheodan 
Sing, Sah Jeewun Ram, and Lala Hoolchund, in virtue of full 
powers granted by the Maha Rao aforesaid, and his admims- 
trator, the above-mentioned Raj Rana 

First Article — There shall be perpetual friendship, alliance, 
and unity of mterests between the British Government on the 
one hand, and Maha Rao Omed Smg Buhadoor, and his heus and 
successors, on the othei 

Second Article — ^The fiiends and enemies of either of the 
contracting parties shall be the same to both 
' Third Aiticle — The British Government engages to take under 
its protection the prmcipahty and territory of Kota 

Fourth Article — The Maha Rao, and his heirs and successors, 
wiU always act in subordinate eo-opeiation with the British 
Government, and acknowledge its supremacy, and wiU not hence- 
forth have any connexion with the chiefs and States with ivhich 
the State of Kota has been heretofore connected 

Fifth Aiticle. — The Maha Rao, and Ins heus and successors, 
will not enter into any negotiations with any chief or State vnthout 
the sanction of the British Government But his customary 
amicable correspondence with friends and relations shall continue. 

Sixth Aiticle — The Maha Rao, and his hens and successors, 
will not commit aggressions on any one , and if any dispute 
accidentaUy arise with any one, proceeding either from acts of the 
Maha Rao, or acts of the othei paity, the adjustment of such 
disputes shall be subimtted to the arbitration of the British 
Government 

Seventh Aiticle — The tribute heretofore paid by the princi- 
pahty of Kota to the Mahiatta cluefs, for instance, the Peshwa, 
Sindia, Holkar, and Powai, shall be paid at Ddilee to the Biitish 
Government for ever, according to the separate schedule annexed 

Eighth Article — ^No other power shall have any claim to 
tribute Jhom the principality of Kota , and if any one advance 
such a claim, the British Government engages to reply to it 

Ninth Article — ^The troops of the prmcipahty of Kota, accord- 
mg to its means, shall be furmshed at the reqmsition of, the 
British Government. 

VOL III 2 p 
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Tenth Arhde—Tho Malia Pao, and Jns licirs and suceessois, 
shall remain absolute ruleis of then rnnntiv, and the end and 
criminal iinisdiction of the British Goveriiinent shall not be 
mtioduccd into that pimcipahtj 

Eleventh Article — 'J'his treat v of clc\cn articles having been 
concluded at Diblcc, and signed and scaled by Idr Charles 
Thcoplnlus Mctc.dfe on the one pait, and Maha Baja Shcodan 
Sing, Sail Jeewun Ram, and Lala JJoolehund on the other, the 
latifications of the same bv his lixcdltmcy tlie IMost Noble the 
Govemor-Geneial, and IMaha Rao Omed Sing, and his adniims- 
iratoi Raj Zahm Sing, shall be exchanged 'iMthm a month from 
this date 

Done at Dililce the tn entj'-sixth day of December, a d 3817 

{Signed) C T. IMrTCAnrn, 

Resident [77'J] 


No. VII 

TREATIES between the Honourable English East-Iiidia Com- 
pany and the iMaha Row Raja Bishen Sing Buhadoor, Raja 
-of Boondee, concluded by Captain James Tod on the part 
of the Honouiable Company, m \nrtuc of full powers from his 
Excellency the Most Noble the Marquess of Hastings, K G , 
Governoi-Geneial, etc , etc , and by Bohora Tolaram on the 
part of the Raja, m virtue of full powders from the said Raja 

First Artiele — ^There shall be perjietual friendship, alliance, 
and unity of interests betw^een the British Government on the one 
hand, and the Raja of Boondee and his hens and successors on the 
other 

Seeond Artiele — The British Government takes under its 
protection the dominions of the Raja of Boondee 

Tlmd Article — The Raja of Boondee acknoivledges the 
supremacy pf, and wall co-operate wath, the British Government 
for ever He wall not commit aggressions on any one He wall 
not enter into negotiations wath any one wathout the consent of the 
British Government If by chance any dispute arise with any one, 
it shall be submitted to the arbitiation and aw^ard of the Biitish 
Government The Raja is absolute ruler of Ins dominions, and 
the British jurisdiction shall not be introduced therein 

Fouith Aiticle — The British Government spontaneously re- 
imts to the Raja and his descendants the tribute wdiich the Raja 
used to pay to JMaharaja Holkar, and which has been ceded by the 
Mahaiaja HoUcar to the British Government , the British Govern- 
ment also relinquishes in favour of )lhe State of Boondee the lands 
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iiexetofoie held by jVIahaiaja Holkar xvithin the limits of that State, 
accoiding to the annexed schedule (No 1) 

Fifth Aihcle — The Raja of Boondee hereby engages to pay 
to the British Government the tiibute and levenue heretofore 
paid to Blahaiaja Smdia, aecoidmg to the schedule (No 2) 

Stwili At tide . — ^The Raja of Boondee shall furnish troops at 
the lequisition of the British Government aecoidmg to his means 
Seventh At tide — The present treaty of seven articles having 
been settled at Boondee, and signed and sealed by Captain James 
Tod and Bohora Tolaiam, the ratifications of the same by his 
Excellency the Most Noble the Governoi -General and the Maha 
Roiv Raja, of Boondee, shall be exchanged ivitlnn one month from^ 
the present date. 

Done at Boondee, this tenth day of February, A n 1818 , 
corresponding to the fourth of Rubbee-ool-Sanee 1233, and 
fifth day of I^Iaug Soodee of the Sumbut, oi Aera of 
Bikramajeet, 1874 [775]. 
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Abbreviations — ci , city Jim , Jvingdom , m , mountim, r , river , t , town 


Abdication rite of n, Hdja, i 420, in 1467, 
1500 

Abb'll Singh, Eaja of Marwar, n 1035 , 
his lioroscope, 1019 
Abhaner, t , in 1379, 1439 
Abhira tribe, i 144, 273, n 65J 
Abir, abira, coloured powder flung about 
at the Holi festival, n 602, 663 
Abisares, Abhisara, km , i 49 
Aboharia Bhatti clan, u 734 
Aboriginal tribes, i 144, ii 650 
Abu, Mount, vlevi from its summit, i 9 , 
buildings ereeted by Kfimbha of 
Mewar, i 330 , a Pramara fortress, i 
330 , assemblage at, to regenerate tlie 
Agnikulas, i 108, in 1442 
Achalesvara, local deity of Abu, i 108 
Achalgarh, fort, ii 990 
Adalaj, battle at, ii 1040 
Adam, Mr John, iii 1681 
Adinlth, the first Jam TIrthankara, i 25, 
58, 108 

Adonis, gardens of, ii 660 
Adoption, right of, i 220 , effect of, ii 
860 , binding on of a turban as a 
symliol, 1 38, 221 , taking in the lap 
as a symbol, n 1083 
Afghans, alleged Hebrew descent, ii 902 
Agar, a salt lake, ii 813 
Agastva, festival of, ii 670 
Aggrames, km , n 880 
Aghori ascetics, n 071 
Aghur Ehan, ancestor of Mongols, i 69 
Agnikotra, the sacrificial fire, i 32 
Agnikula, the flre-born tribes, i 99, 107, 
ni 1442 

Agnikunda, the flre-pit, i 108, 112 
Agra, seat of government transferred to, 
111 1484 , fort gate haunted by a 
serpent, ii 978 , occupied by Jats, iii 
1359 


Agriculture, in Jaipur, in 1430 , in 
Jaisalmer, li 1247 , m Kotah, in 1561 , 
implements in Bikaner, ii 1152 
Agroha fort, n 886 

Ahadi, a gentleman trooper, warrant" 
officer, n 784 
Ahalya, i 32 Bill, ii 891 
Ahar, Ahar, Ar, Ara, Aitpur, t, i 100, 
262, 270, n 663, 678, 912 , inscription 
from, 11 924 

Aharya, title of Guhilots, i 100, ii 912 
Aheria, a hunter, i 326 , the hunting 
festival, 1 343, 385, 506, ii 660, in 
1477, 1749, 1808 

Ahir caste, i 144, in 1446, see Abhira , 
AMiwara, their countrv, in 3446 
Ahmad Shah Durram invades India, in 
1582 

Ahmadabad, ri , founded, i 126 , siege 
of, h 1185 

Ahmadnagar, ci , siege of, ni 1485 
Aids, feudal, i 187 
Aitpur See Ahap 

Aja, Ajaipal, Ajaya, (1) reputed founder 
of Ajmer, i 114, ii 893 , (2) of Kanauj, 
II 930 , (3) of Clntor, i 311 , Ajaidurg, 
Ajmer, ii 996, 1009 

Ajit Singh (3 ) of Marwar, ii 991 , marries 
a Mewar princess, li 1010 , marries 
daughters to Farruklisivar and Jai 
Singh, 11 1021, 1025 , his assassination, 
the rum of Marwar, ii 825, 857, 1028, 
1034 , (2) of Bfmdi, in 1509 , (3) of 
Kotah, in 1531 

Ajmer, ci , origin of name, i 12, m 1447 , 
legend of its foundation, n 893 , its 
strategical importance, 1041 , the 
Dargali, 895 , Arhai dm ka jhonpra 
mosque, 897 , described by the Author, 
896 , the fort, 900 , headquarters of 
Akbar, 1 389, lost to Jlfirwar, n 1003 
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1071 , surrendered to the ■British, 87J , 
its deified hero, I 288, ii 900, hi 111? 
Ak, the tree, Calolropi-! uidnnfcfi, ii 80.{, 
811, 1151 

Akbar, (1) Bmperor, his birth, i 372, ill 
1282 , succeeds Huniajuru, i 375 , 
campaign against Jlaldeo, li 957 , 
attacks Ciiitor, i 378, 381 , creels 
monument to Jaimall and Patta, 382 , 
Akbar ka dca^a, i 37'', id 1812, 
attacks Pnrtilp Singh, i 380 , stories 
of llnjput ladies, 101 , conciliation of 
Ea 3 puts, 178 liis title Jagad Guru, 
377 , said to ha\o married a .Taisalmer 
princess, li 1133, faaours ICrislina 
worship, COS, campaigns in nujarlt 
and Qondnuna, iii 1483, 1484 , storj 
of his death, i 408, in 1338, 1180 , 
revived as an ascetic, li COS , (2) son of 
Aurangzeb, his Rajput descent, f 179 , 
conspires against Ins fatlier, li ')07 , 
capture of his daughter, 1009 de- 
serted bj the Rujputs, i 451, ii 998 , 
escapes to Persia, i 451, n 1000 , 
(3) Akbar Sliah n of Dellii, i 485 
Akliai Chand (l)Marwilr minister, ii 831, 
848, 1097 , (2) Singh of Jaisairaer, ii 
1228 

Akoia, t , 1 240, 615 
Akshai, aksliay dub, tlie sacred grass, i 
573 

Al, the dye plant, 3Ionnda citrifoha, ni 
_1550 

Alam Shall, Bahadur Shah, n 1013, 1020 
Alan d-din Khilji, attacks Anlnlnara, i 
118 , attacks Chitor, i 307 , attaclvs 
Jaisalmer, n 1211 , attacks Bhainsror- 
garh. 111 1698 , attacks Gugraun, i 
312, hia titles, 1 312, li 809 
Alexander the Great, traditions among 
Johyas, 11 1134, said to base reached 
Dandosar, 1167 
Alha and Tidal, tale of, ii 710 
Alienation of estates, i 180 
‘Alrghol, irregular infantry, 11 819, in 1422 
Aliptigln, 1 294 

AUahwirdi Khan, 1 484, ii 1023, 1027 
Alliances, British, i 140 
Al-Mansur, Caliph, i 280 
Alor See AnOR 
Altamgha, a seal, ta-^, i 469 
Alu Hara, iii 1470, 1682 
Alwar State, i 141, ni 1300 
'Araalj amal, opium mixed with water, 
11 731, 749, 1071 , amaldar, an 

opium-eater, iii 1475 


Aniara dfiba, sacred grass, used as an 
annilot, i 574 , Amarapura, Ilcavcn, 
li 1032,1015 , Vmar b ikloiia, a horse 
fiirnislicd bj the prince, 1 233 , 

Aniarbcl, a creeper, iii 1708 
Amarchand, minisfer of llenur, i 500 
Amargarh, fief, 1 212, ancient tovn, iii 
1439 

Amar Singh, (1) of Taisalmer, li 1220 , 
(2) of Milrwar, assassinates Salaliat 
Klinn, II 970 , liis gate in Agra Tort, 
li 978 , (3) Hura, ni 1778 , (4) I of 
Mcnar, I 107, (5)11 ofMcvar,! 160, 
ii 912 

Amdaas, (he sacred non moon night, i 
150, 210, li 050, 095 
Vmba Bliaauni, vorsinp of, i 258, 26 f, 
h CSl 

\mbaji Inglia, i 517, 515 
Ambarlslia of As odiij a, i 4 4 
Amber, Jaipur State, annals, nl 1327 
derhation of name, H39 
Amet, t , 1 504, 507, in 1815 
AinTr Kliun, Pindfirl, i 538, ii 1080, 
1089, 1090, in 1410, 1573 
Amjar, r , ili 1572 
Amli flef, case of, i 571 
Amm 0 Klmss, a hall of audience, ii 991, 
1130 

Amusements, ii 750 

An, the oath of allegiance, i 200, 245, 
575, 11 090, 1000, 1039 , An-dun-khan, 
sovereign rights, i 14, 200 
AnangpcTl Tuar, i 02, 104, 292, 299 
AnasJgar lake, ii 902, 1215 
Ancestor vorsliip, i 89, 325, n 678, 842 
Anga, the poll-tax, n 1110, 1157 
Angadesa, km , i 44, 53 
Angatsi, the Hun, i 290, in 1404, 1702 
Anhilnara Putan, ci , i 116, 118, 122, 293 
Aniruddh Smgli of Bundi, ni 1493 
Anjan, colljanuin, n 721 
Annadata, Annadeaa, god of food, i 392 , 
Annala'ita, festival of prosperity, li 038, 
697 , Annapurna, the food goddess i 
289, n 695 

Apni, a gram tax, i 239 
Antari, antri, a valley, in 1677 
Antarved, Antarhedi, the Ganges-Jumna 
Duub, 1 164 , 11 717, in 1459 
Anup Smgh of Bikaner, ii 1130, 1227 
Anilpshalir, t , i 60, 141, ui 1352 
Anuriij Hura in 1460 
Anhsliirnun See NAUsmRWliT 
Amval, anvvJa, aonla, the embhc luyro- 
balan, ii 803, 805 
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Aornos, hill, i 29G 
Aparajit of Chitor, i 283 
Appaji, Apap, Maratlia leader, i 495 
Apsaras, the nymphs, n 675, 696, 864, 
991 

Ar, Ara, t Sea Ahar 
‘A riba, a gun-carrnge, arquebuss, i 318 
Aranyakamval of Mandor, ii 731, 945 , 
Aranyashashti festival, ii 675 
Ariwi dm ka Jlionpra, mosque, n 897 
An Singh (1) I , Arsi of Chitor, i 312 , 
(2) II of Menar, i 496, 506, ii 1139, 
111 1512 

^Arishtanemi, Neminatlia, 22nd Jain 
Tirthankara, ii 624, 627 
Arja, t , 1 214, 567 

Arjun, (1) of Btindi, iii 1479 , (2) of 
Kotah, 111 1528 
Armorial bearings, i 162 
Armounes, ii 762 

Arms, worship of, i 90, see Sworp , 
initiation to, i 90, 264, ii 691 
Army, of Bikaner, ii 1160 , of Marnilr, 

II 1119 , ot Jaipur, in 1435 
Aror, Alor, t , i 5, 61, in 1282, 1283 
Artillery, early use of, i 362 , bound 

with chains, i 353 , sprinkled with 
goats’ blood before battle, ii 1042 
Aru, Jlu badain, the peach trse, Prunus 
persica, ii 774 
Aryana, naste land, i 236 
Aryavarta, i 28 

Asaf Jdh, Nizamu 1 mulk, i 473 
Asapfirna, the goddess, i 76, 113, ii 682, 

III 1441, 1461 

Ashtabhuji, Ashtabhuja Mata, the eight- 
armed goddess, 111 1754 
Ashtami festival, ii 649 See Jana* 
MASHTAJII 

Asi, Hansi, t , ui 1461 

Asmi, Asvinikot, t , 1 295, ii 1220 

Asioi tribe, ii 1125 

Asir, Asirgarh, fort, i 77, 126, 292, 475, 
111 1446, 1461 

Asokaslitami festival, ii 673 
Aspati, asvapati, term applied to Mughal 
Emperors, ii 1026 

Ass, the wild, 1 20, iii 1306 See 

GORKHAR 

Assakenoi tribe, i 295, u 933 
Astlmn See AsvArmiiif 
Astronomy, ii 757 

Asura, a demon, i 113; ii 653, in 1442 , 
a frindu name for Musalmans, i 288, 
290, u 934, 995, 1032 
Asva, Aswa, tribe, i 71, 76, ii 930, 933 


Asvamedha, ceremom, i 29, 60, 77, 91, 
in 1355 

Aavatthima of Jlarvar, n 943 
Atak See Attock 

Atit, an order of ascetics, li 8 15, ni 1750 
Attock, Atak, t , r , 1 391, ii 652 
Augury See OSTENS 
Aurangzeb, the Emperor 'Alamgir, con- 
temporary princes, i 436 , rebuke to 
Ins tutor, 1 436 , intent on corn erting 
Hindus, 1 438 , his Eu]put nife, i 
179 , letters, i 439 , letter on the 
Jizya, 1 442 , prepares to conquer 
Mevar, 444 , defeated, 448 , attacks 
Maniur, ii 993 , attempt to depose 
him, 1 450 , his llajput officers, i 
226 , destruction of Hindu temples, 

II 994, in 1388 , his death, n 1012 , 
his character, i 436 

Aurint, t , 11 730, 941 

Av.ani, Avanimfita, his earth goddess, 

III 1392, 1813 
Avanti, TJjjain, i 312 

Awa, t. 1 218, II 800, 870, 1044, 1096 
Ajamata, norslnp Of, li 906 , Ajapantln, 
tlie ascetic order, n 960 
Ai'odhya-ci, i 45 

Izam Shah, i 430, 444. 410, 457, 464 
\zlmu sh-slian. Emperor, n 1020 

Baba, a younger member of Mouar house, 
1 167, 384, 198, in 1371 
Bibul, brmal, the acacia tree, acacia 
Arabica, i 549, n 774 et passim 
Babur, Ins descent and earK Instorj, i 
351 , mv ades India, i 352 , attacks 
Kana feanga, i 353 , introduces 
melons and grapes, n 748 , liis 
Memoirs, in 1605 

Bachcra, 'vyachaji of Jaisalmer, ii 1201 
Badarinath, t , il 1207, in 1639 
Baddhi, a string amulet, lii 1381 
Budhel tribe See Vadhi l 
Badnor, t , i 344 507 
BaCnmata, norsbip of, i 320 
Bagbel tribe, 1 118, n 717,1039, Biigliel* 
khand, li 717 
Buglies, tlie tiger god, i 25 
Blgliji of Deola, i SG3 , Bagli Singh 
SliaiUiav at. Ill 1425 
Bughnakb, the tiger cl in ncapon, ii 721 
Bagpipes, 11 755 
Bagr'iwat sept, iii 1050, 1817 
Bahadur, (1) King of Gujar'it, ati icks 
yfenar, i 361 , (2) Shall, I'lnperor , 
sec ifTAW BAiiiPiiR Snlii, (3) of 
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ICishangarli, II 878 , SliaiKliru at, III. 
1388 

BaliaT, Biliunmall of Amber, I 87G, III 
1337 

Babawal Khrm, 111 1301 

Balwwalpur State, ii 1137,1141,111 1300 

Balira, Bclira, t , ii 035 

Bahrain Gor, of Persia, i 273 

Bahumun Darurdasht, i 67 

Bairilin Khun, Mughal general, I 375 

Bairut See VaipAt 

Bais tribe, i 141 

Balsa, BuTsi, the tnent> tvo Muglm* 
districts, ii 1027, 1037 
BaisuUr month, festia alb, 11 074 
Baiza Bai, i 533 
Bujlrao, Peshna, 1 485, 491 
Bajra, millet, il 597 el passim 
Bajrang, monhej -god, i 103 
Balvhar, Bhahhar, BuhKur, t , i 5, 22, 
109, ill 1283, 1319 See BOHRI 
Bakhasar, t , iii 1277, 1278 
Balvhshi, commander of the forces, i 530, 
11 970, 111 1519 

Bal, the sun god See B liiii atii, B At siva 
B ala, Vula, tribe, i 131, 131, 254 
Balaband, a turban fillet, i 129, li 085, 
759, 765 

Balablii See VaIiABHI 
Balakaputra, Balakarae, i 51, 105, 134, 
250 

Baland of Jaisalmer, ii 1181 
Baldan, balidan, an ofTeriug to the gods, 
1 91, 258, 11 599 
Baleokouros, i 250 
Balhara, derivation of name, i 122 
Balmnlrand, Krishna, ii 040 
Balnath, Balsiva, i Introd \1, 94, 253, 
n 706, 923, ui 1756 , Jogi, in 1207 
Baloch tribe, iii 1454 
Bdlotra, t , II 1111, 111 1270 
Bamani, r , in 1686 
Bamania, a section of Bliats, ii 814 
Bamian, Buddhist figures at, 1 20, ii 1189 
Banas, r , i 10, 13, 579, ii 772 
Banblr Singh of Meuar, i 317, 307 
Banda of Bundi, m 1473 
Banera, t , i 108, 198, 493, ii 904, 900 
Bama, the merchant caste, i 144, ii 705 
Banishment, ceremony of, ii 976 
Bannapliar tribe, li 715 
Banners, i 163, li 084, 767, 768, 834 
Baori, bdoh, ba-wari, a step-rvell, reservoir, 
li 967 

Baori, Bawana, a criminal tribe, i 244, 
in 1690 


Bupa, Bappa of Cliitor, 1 Introd wvvi, 
259 

BilpoLa, an ancestral holding, i 201 el 
pncim 

Baptiste, Col T r , i 535, il 1088 
Bfipu Sindlih, i 5IC 
Baraha tribe, ii 1187, 1191 
Barnl) Kothri, tucUc fiefs of Taipur, iii 
1136 , Masha, a pi int lloucring all the 
jear round, ii 815, Singha, tlie 
tucUc-tinod deer, lii 1177 
Baranshankar, tiie rni'Cd casteq, Ui 1724 
Banlr, a 1 1 \, i 109 cl passim 
Bnrclilii dohfii, an ippeal to tlic lance, i 
212, id 1105 

Bardui sena, bard of tiic iiost, a Kanauj 
title, li 039 

Bards, i 82 , opposed to Z'lliin Singh, 
ill 1567, vhtn tlio\ die, tlie\ go to the 
moon, 11 992 , called from Afouur, iii 
1807, lands granted to, ii 589, 
eatortion 1)\ threats, ii 814 , their 
satire, ii 712, demands increase of 
marriage capcnscs, li 712 , as c arners, 
n 813 

Barglr, ca\alr 5 prosldcd uith ]ior«es bv 
tlie State, in 1122 

Bargujar tribe, i 50, 107, 110, in li53 
Barha, Savjids of, i 407, 470 
Bari, a caste of sonants, i 307 
Barilla, manufacture of, ii 1118, ni 1307 
• Barolli, temples at, 1 17, lii 1752 
I Barr tlfar, tlie rock-pigeon, in 1049 
Barugaza, Broach, i 48, 250 
Banvatn, an outlau, evile, n 797, in 
1401, 1037 

Basal, a form of slavery, i 200, li 1219, 
ill 1797 

Basant, tile spring festival, n 057, 753, 
1025 , Basanti, the goddess of spring, 
11 057 Sec Vasam 
B astard castes, i 208 
Bat, a share, i 202, il 902 , Batai, 
dmsion of crops between landlord and 
tenant, i 683, ii 1115, ni 1550 
Bathing of the goddess, ii 000 
Bati, \ati, a cake of millet flour, ii 1000, 
1160 

Biiuana, a tract of fift\-tuo Milages, i 
457 

Bayuna, t , 1 103, 144, 349, 333, u 033, 
956 

Baz Bahadur, Bayazld of Malua, i 376 
378 

Bedia, t , i 195, 380, ii 063, lu 1480 
Begun, t , 1 609, 504, in 1077, 1806, 1810 
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Behra, t See Bahra 
B enares, Btindi house, in 1483 , observa- 
tory, 11 757 See Kasi 
B enevolences, levied at marriage, i 187 
Berach, r, i 13, 368, 388, 584, ii 596, 
762, 910 

Bermer, B , i 438, ii 725 

Bersi; Ber Singh (1) Blntti, ii 1165. 

(2) of Jaisalmer, 1224 
Bet island, ii 703 
Betna, r , i 9 

Bhddon month, festivals in, ii 678 
Bhadrajan, Bhadrajun, t , n 820, 862, 
954, 111 1269 

Bhagwandas of Jaipur, i 178, 389, 391, 
lu 1337 

Bhainsror, Bhainsrorgarh, t , i 234, 319, 
395, 414, 415, 416, iii 1686, 1691 
Bhairava, Bhairon, god of nar, i 412, 
11 843, 111 1774 , Jhamp, ui 1663 
Bhama Sah, minister of Mewar, i 403 
Bhan Saptami, festival, ii 657 , Bhanu 
lolra, land of the dead, n 658, 992, 1044 
Bhao Singh, (1) of Jaipur, iii 1339 , (2) of 
Bttndi, 1492 

Bharatpur, ci , i 127, iii 1357 
Bharmall of Cutcli, ii 1238 
Bhartribhat of Mewar, i 296 
Bhartrihari, i 5, ii 735, 894 
Bhat caste See Bards 
B hatia caste, iii 1296 
Bhatner, t , i 142, ii 1163 
Bliatridvitya, the brothers’ festival, ii 696 
Bhatti (1) tribe, i 55, 102, 294, 298 , ii 
941, 1169, 1252 , support the Eathors, 
1005 , emigrate to Bikaner, 1165 , 
sections, 1242 , (2) of Jaisalmer, 1133 
Bhatvara, battle at, iii 1532, 1611 
Bhaunagar, Bhavnagar State, i 137 
Bhavani, the goddess, ii 1125, lu 1714, 
1809 

Bhayyad, the brotherhood, i 154, 202, 
11 961 

Bliet-begur, forced labour, i 239 
Bhil tribe, u 651, in 1280 , eat with 
Bajputs, 1521 , foray by, 1644 , in 
Kotah, 1703 , stone worship, 1703 , 
of Idar, inaugurate Eanas of Men nr, 

I 262, 11 . 1129 , measures for their 
improiement, i 586 

Bhilula tribe, ni 1389 
Bhilwara, t , i 561, m 1736 
Bhim Bazar, ni 1776 
Bhim Singhj (1) Bhimsi of kfewar, i 307 , 
(2) II of Mewar, 511 , (3) of Marnar, 

II 825, 1077 , (4) of Kotah, iii 1524 


Bhima II, Bh'olo, Chaulukya, i 117, 298 
Bhimthadi breed of horses, u 1045, iii 
1771 

Blnnai, t , ii 904 

Bhindar, t , i 416, 511, 531, 566, 567 
Bhlnmal, t , n 944, 1109, in 1269 
Bho] Pramara of Main a, i 109 
Bhojah caste, ni 1268 
Bhojpur lake, i 468 
BhoLanath, Siva, n 602, 892 
Bhonsi, Bhawan Singh of Menar, i 806 
Bhonsla Jlarathas, i 371 
Bhopal State, i 533 

Bhukhi Mata, the famine mother goddess, 
1 309, 111 1305, 1756 
Bhum, land, i 195 , affection for, I 236 , 
Bhumia, the holder of a freehold, i 190, 
, 577 et passim 
Bias, r , 11 1226 
Bldar, t , siege of, lu 1489 
Bidesar, t , li 1144 

Bigha a measure of area, i 233 et passim 
Bihar, Bahar, Bihariraall of Jaipur, i 376, 
in 1337 

Bijaiseni Mata, worsinp of, n 1193 lii 
1608 

Bljarae, Bijanae, (1) of Jaisalmer, n 
1193 , (2) Singh of Jaipur, in 1347 
Bijar Mir, assassination of, ni 1288 
Bijolh, temples at, i 209, 370, in 1797 
Bika of Bikaner, n 951, 1123 
Bikaner, annals of, n 1123 
Bikramajit, of Men Jr, i 360 
Bmdraban, t , n 607 , -dus of Jaipur, iii 
1395 

Bira, (1) a packet of betel, i 381, 481, ii 
1040 , (2) meadon-land, i 238, ii 648 
Birad, the eulogy of a baid, i 134, 416, 

ill 1682 

Blrsinghdeo, (1) Shaikhavat, iii 1387 , 
(2) of Bundi, in 1472 
Birthdays, knots tied to mark, iii 1697 
Bisaldeo, see 1 ISAIADRVA , lake, li 901, 
111 1463 

Bishan Singh, (1) of Bundi, in 1514 , 
(2) of Jaipur, 111 1341 
Blackmail, protection, i 203 See Bakii- 

WAM 

Blindness of one eje unluckj, ii 1234 
Blood price See Murdkati 
B oar, slaving the, 1 385, n 660, in 1740, 
annual hunt, i 80 , sacramental 
eating of, n 061, iii 1381 
Bohra, the \illagc mono lender, in 1553. 
1052 

Bonfires at the Hoh festival, n 663 
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Boukephah, t , ii 1190 
Bows and arrows, li 751, 791 
Brahma, temples of, i 322, ii 892, 925 
Brahmans, i 31 , laxity of practice m the 
desert, m 1296 , privileges of, ii 595 , 
committing suicide to enforce demands, 

1 236, 11 593, 966, iii 1395 , political 
influence of, ii 589, 594 , Kuhn, n 
595 , Mara-tha, i 524 , influence on 
marriage expenses, ii 742 , treated 
with httle respect, i 34 , penalty for 
killing, 11 695 

Brahmapiiri, inscriptions, ii 596 
Brajnath, Krishna, iii 1526 
Brass work, iii 1431 
Brmdahan See BiNDRiBAN 
Broach, ei , i 48, 256 
Brotherhood, i 202 

Buddha, Buddhism, i 70, 78 , con- 
founded with Jainism, ii 603, 604, 
626 , annual retreat, 606 
Budh Singh of Bundi, ii 837, in 1494 
Budha, Mercury, i 39, a 621 , Trivi- i 
krama, i 90, a 621 

Buffalo, sacrificed at town gates, a 1011, 
1012 , feat of slaying, 1053 
Bukkur See Bakhab 
B ull, sacrifice of, ii 599 , and horseman 
coins, a 809, 902 
BiimbdOda, t , i 321, ai 1468 
Bundela tribe, Bundelkhand, i 10, 139, 
a 979 

Bfindi, State, annals, lu 1441 
Burhdn Shaildi, the saint, ai 1380 
Burhanpur, ci , i 475, a 974 
Bhsa tnbe, i 144, 293 
Buta tribe, a 1185 , Butaban, 1185, 
1192 

Butterfield, Captain, i 526 
Buzule, t , 1 292, a 807, ai 1276 
Bins Brahmans, ai 1742 ~ 

B j zantium, t , i 100, 279 

Cairn burial, i 87, 89, 90 
Calcutta, a 1195 

Camels, la 1275, 1279, 1297, 1305 , cara- 
vans, 11 1109 , corps, 1161, 111 1305 , 
sacrifice, i 94 
Caniatchi tenure, i 576 
Cannibalism, i 455, a 671, 692 
Carey, Lieutenant, a 761, 787, ai 1732 
Caste, influence of, i 165 
Cattle of the desert, ai 1305, 1306 , of 
NuthdwJra, a 770 of Gujarfit, i 422 
Caaes occupied bj iscotics, shrines, a 
635, 845 


Cenotaphs of Haras, in 1706 , at Satur, 
ai 1714 , at Ahar, a 912 See Maha- 
SATI, Hisia 

Chdchak, Chachikdeo of Jaisalmer, a 
1208, 1220 

Chagatdi, a Mughal title, a 956, 1165 
Chait month, festivals m, a 663 
Chdlukya, Chaululrya tribe, i 113, 116 
Chamar, Chanvar, Chauri, the yak-tail 
fly-flapper, i 234, a 667, 906, 1035 
Chambal, r , i 18, ai 1690, 1764 
Chambela, r , i 18 

Chamunda of Anlulnara, i 07 , the 
goddess, a 842 

Chand, Chand, (1) the poet, i 297 , (2) of 
Bunch, 111 1463 , (3) Bibi of Ahmad- 
nagar, la 1485 

Chandel tnbe, i Introd xxxv, 139, 296, 
ai 1455 

Chanderi State, i 16, 47, 163, 180 
Chandni, suicide for revenge, a 815, 1110, 
1255 

Chandrabhaga, ci , i 109 
Cliandragupta Maurya, i 37, 65, 110, 111, 
289 

Chandravansa, the Lunar line of Bajputs, 

1 1 57 

Chandravati, ci , i 109, 258, ai 1784 
Changi, Chatrchangi, the Sun standard, 
a 659, 684 

Chappan, the lall-tract betw’een Mewar 
and Gujarat, i 191 et passim 
Charan tribe, a 813, 1148, ai 1654 , 
banished from Mewar, i 339 , founded 
Bhainsror, ai 1691 , prediction by a 
Charam, i 347 , claim to entertain- 
ment, 111 1655 , respected, a 1110 
Charas, a measure of area, i 156, 165, 
201, 111 1671 

Chariots, use of, in war, i 83 
Charmanvati, the Chambal, r , ai 1763 
Chaturbhuja, the four-armed Vishnu, i 
331, a 645 

CliaubC Brahmans, a 634, 755 
Chaugan, an exercise ground, i 530 el 
passim 

Chauhan tribe, i 112, in 1441 , sections, 
1 115 , valour, a 806 , kingdom m 
South India, iii 1445 llaj, ui 1275 , 
dynasty at Della, ai 1456 
Chaul, Cliaval, t , i 53 
Chaumun, t, ai 1353, 1402 
Chaupar, a game, a 754 
Chaura, Chaaara, tnbe, i 121, 266, 326 
Chaurasi, a tract of eighty-four Milages, 
J 166, 111 1673 
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Chdwand, (1) of Anhil-nara, i 67, 293 , 
(2) the Dahima, i 143 , (3) chiefship 
in Mewar, i 396 , Chaiianda Mata, the 
goddess. 111 1444 
Chess, 1 176, ii 754 
Chhada of Manvar, ii 944 
Chhaoni, a cantonment, iii 1549, 1790 
Chhatr, chhatra, a ceremonial umbrella, i 
310 , chhatn, a cenotaph, ii 888, 1034 
Chhatr Singh, (1) of Manvar, ii 829, 1091 > 
(2) Chhatrsal of Bundi, iii 1489 , (3) 
of Kotah, 1532 * 

Chhotan, t , i 21, 293 

Chiefs of Menar, i 167, 588 , duties of, 

I 182, 183 , measures of reform, 559 , 
of Manvar, ii 946 

Chin Qillch Khan, i 473, iii 1525 
Cliitor, a Pramara capital, i 109, 289 , 
occupied by Moris, 265 , origin of 
^name, iii 1647, 1822 , attacked by 
'Alau-d-dln, i 308 , retaken, 310 , 
Rdithors expelled, 326 , sacked by 
Bahadur, 363 , taken by Akbar, 378 , 
described by Terry, 411 , by the 
Author, ui 1812 , inscription from, 

II 925 

Chiton hill, 1 ,326, lu 1815 
Chitrang Mon, palace, iii 1822 
Cholera, i 454, n 1002, iii 1518, 1733 , 
magical expulsion of, 1734 
Chonda, (1) of Mewar, i 323 , (2) of 
Marnar, ii 944 

Chondawat, section of Sesodias, i 175, 
188, 192, 193 , feud nith Saktaivats, 
1 175, 413, 611, 11*766, iii 1622 
Chor, t , 111 1282, 1291 
Chudasima, Chaurasima, i 122 
Chfih, a whirlpool, iii 1690 
Churaman Jat, ii 1027, iii 1358 
Cimbri, 1 81 

Cities, ancient, ii 1167, 1189, in 1438 
Coconut sent as a marriage proposal, i 
317, 323, 11 730, 790, 1010, 1043 
Coinage in Mewar, i 169 
Commensality uith a Baja, mark of 
digmty, 1 213, 370, ii 1185 
Cookery, ii 759 
Copper mines, i 14, 169 
Cornwallis, Lord, i Introd xxvii, 533 
Cosmas Indikopleustes, i 132, 250 ' 
Cotton, 11 1150 

Cow-kilhng, 1 460, 467, ii 1010 , cere- 
momal tending of, 697 
Cyropohs, i 54 351 

Dabhi tribe, i 122, 138, ii 941, 942, 967 


Dabla,t,i 198, 567, ii 904, iii 1500,1713 

Dabshalim, i 122, 283 

Badupanthi sect, ii 863 

Daeja, a dowry, i 202, ii 742, 1221 

Dagh, branding of horses, ii 972 

Dahae tribe, i 71, 142 

Daharia tribe, i 142 

Dahl, r , 1 13 

Dahima tribe, i 143, iii 1455 
Ddjiir, of Sind, i 143, 284, 290 
Daitya, a demon, i 105, 112, iii 1442 , 
Ka har, in 1663 

Dakini, a witch, vampire, i 88, ii 1051, 
1113, in 1615 

Dan, import duties, i 14, 200, in 1434 
banava, a demon, i 289, in 1442 
Band, a tax, i 240, ii 996, 1159, 1250, 
111 1594 

Bara Shukoh, Shikoh, i 434, 435, n 979 
Dariba mines, i 585, iii 1729 
Daru 1-khair, shrine at Ajmer, ii 895 
Datia State, i 140, 180, 436, 463, 522 
Baud Khan, of Bahawalpur, in 1301 , 
Baudputra, 11 1137, in 1300 
Daulat Khan, Lodi, ii 953, 1021 
Daulatrao Sindlua, i 524, 528 , Singh, 
Maharaja, i 540, ii 778 
Dauna, daua, a dish sent by a prince to 
a subject, i 370, 397 
Daurayat, a runner, brigand, i 237, 242, 
569 

Debal, Diul Sind, t , i 143, 255, 270 
Debari pass, i 404, 446, 456, n 990 
Be Boigne, Count Benoit, i 516, ii 870, 
878, 879 

Delhi, iron pillar, i 38 , foundation of, 

I 38, 292 , rebuilt, 104 , massacre by 
Nadir Shah, 486 , observatorj’', ii 757 

Deluge, legend of, i 24 
Delwara, t , i 267, 387, ii 647, ni 1537 
Deobandar, Div, Diu island, i 121 
Deogarh, t , i 221, 230, 498, 532, 566 
Deojj, a deified hero, ni 1817 
Deoha, t , i 363, 368, 378, ii 1010 
Deonath, chief priest, ii 825 
Deora Chauhans, i 115, ii 941, 959, 969, 
1043, 1187 

Deoraj of Jaisalmer, ii 1194 
Depra tribe, i 368, 459, 499 
Deraw al, Derawar, t , i 102, 129, 298, 

II 1030, 1195 
Desert, the, i 19, in 1257 
Desmukhi tax, i 471 - 

Desvata, rite of exile, n 970, in 1734 

Dewaldai, tale of, n, 715 

Dhabhai, a foster-brother, i 266 et passim 
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Dhakar caste, lu 1429 
Dhainnar See DllUilKlR 
Dlianduka, battle at, ii 969 
Dhanteras festival, ii 695 
Dhanvantan, ii 1001, in 1769 
Dhar, oi , i 109, ii 1199 
Dharmatpur, battle at, ii 980 
Dliarlia, a mode of coercion, i 568 
Dhdt, district, i 6, 19, 55, iii 1281, 1282, 
1295 

Dhatura, the poison, datura fastuosa, iii 
1716 

Dhebar late, i 458 
Dhola and Maroni, in 1329, 1448 
Dliolpur, battle at, in 1492 
Dhondal tribe, n 1027 
Dhontal Singh, ii 818, 828, 1082 
Dhnan, hearth tax, ii 1128, 1157, 1250 
Dhuhada, Duhar of Manvar, n 943 
Dhulkot, t , 11 912, in 1352 
Dhumnar, Dhamnar, caves, in 1772 
Dhundhar, Jaipur, in 1327 
Dhundi sept, n 1220 
Dhurpad, a musical measure, ni 1709 
Diamond dust, poisoning by, n 1074 
Dlduana, t , n 813, 994, 1107 
Dillr, Diler, Khan, i 448, 457, ii 984 
Dlnaram Bolira, in 1408 
Diseases in the desert, iii 1303 
Divorce among Mers, ii 796 
Dinah festival, i 326, n 695 
Dlwan, a prime minister, i 210, 469, ni 
1619 , diwan-i aram, public hall of 
audience, n 1016, in 1482, Idiass, 
private council chamber, i 229 , of 
Etlinga, title of Ranas of Menar, i 
264, 480, 11 662 

Doda, Dor tribe, i 139, in 1455 
Dola, an alBanced, secondary nife, in 
1482 

Donkin, General Sir E , i 548, ii 778 
Draupadi, i 59, 208, n 735 
Dress, n 758, 1263 
Drinlung, i 85 

Dab, a sacred grass, i 456, 599 
Dada, Dhaliada of Marwar, ir 943, 950 , 
of Jaisalmer, 1215 
Dajgtmdeo of Bandi, in 1451 
Duiiara, t , i 451, ii 955, 994, 1006 
Duncan, Dr J , i 650, ii 701, in 1713 
Dungarpur, t , i 11, 304, 357 
Durga, the goddess, ii 672 , Durgadfis 
Eathor, i 451, ii 993, 999, 1000, 1017, 
1033 

Durgaa ati Eani, n 747 
Durjansal of Kotah, n 1007, lii 1528 


Dusaj of Jaisalmer, n 1202 ^ 

Dnarka, Dwaralca, ci , i 47, n 607, lii 
1511 , Das, Shaikhavat, ni 1386 , 
Nath, Krishna, ii 640, ni 1781 

BWinga, a form of Siva, i Introd xxxvi, 
li 598 , Invocation to, i 233, 235, 323 , 
lianas, his prime ministers, see 
DfwlN , Eklinggarh, fortress, i 501 
Elphinstone, M , i 9, ii 954, 1237 
Ephthalites, White Huns, i 256 
Equinoves, festivals at, n 656 
Escheats and forfeitures, i 187 
Escuage, scutage, i 173 
EmIc, ritual at, n 797, 1229 
Eiogamy, i 190, 193 

Fairs, 1 400, n 1111, 1155 
Fairy gifts, legend ii 772 
Falcons, i 422 

Famines, i 454, 497, in 1304, 1473 , a 
cause of slavery, i 207 , the famine 
goddess, in 1305 
Farid, the' saint, n 1125, 1128 
Farming monopoly in Kotah, in 1569 
Farruklislyar, Emperor, i 179, 467, 408, 
474, 111 1345 

Fatehabad, battle at, i 434, in 1491, 1522 
Fatehpur, battle at, in 1409 , Slkri, i 
141, 349 

Faujdar, an official, i 167, 557, m 1619 
Feudalism, i Introd xxxvin, 153, n 902 
Fiscal lands, i 168 
Fish, symbol, ii 1023 , sacred, 618 
Flowers, festival of, ir 665, 699 
Foray, inaugural See TIka daur 
Franks in Indian armies, i 362, 448, n 
1045 

Fruits and vegetables at Udaipur, in 
1824 , introduced by the Mughals, n 
748 

Funeral rites, of Eajputs, i 87, ii 1031 , 
of Saiva ascetics, 601 

Gaddi, the royal cushion, tluone, i 551 
et passim gaddi ki an, oath by the 
throne, 406, 456 

Gadlnpuia, Kanauj, i 34, 42, 50, 105 
Gadhiya paisa, a copper coin, ii 913 
Gdgraun, t , i 15, 257, 331, in 1549, 1790 
Gaharuar tribe, i 139, n 930 
Galliot See Guhilot 
Gaini, Gajni, t , i 100, 254, 266, 290 
Gajan Mata, v\ orship of, in 1444 
Ga]m> t See Gaini 
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Gaj Singh, (1) of Jaisalmer, ii 1176, 1236 , 
(2) of Bikaner, 1137 , (3) of Manar, 
835, 972 

Galcldiar tribe, i 294, lu 1422 , infanti- 
cide, 11 740 , support Sultan Bazla, 
1164 

Galena mines, i 17 
Gambhlr, r , i 18, 315 
Gambling, i 60, 85 , a cause of slavery, 
208 

Gandharvasen, ii 851, 913 
Ganesa, Ganeslia, worship of, i 551, 660, 
)i 686, 842, 111 1774 , Deori, hall, ii 
663 , Dwara, Pol, 688 
Ganga, (1) the r Ganges, ii 670, 693 , 
(2) of Marvar, 953 
Gangabheva, ii 663, iii 1766 
Gangani, t , ii 1034 

Ganggor, Ganggaur festival, ii 665, 674, 
ui 1353 

Gangwana, battle at, ii 1049 
Ganipur, t , iii 1439 
Ganor, queen of, ii 727 
Gara, r , ii 1226, 1234 See Ghara 
G arddliabin tribe, i 273 
Gardens, at Kotah, iii 1616, 1706 , at 
Mandor, ii 844 , at Udaipur, ui 1824 
Garh Elth, citadel of Ajmer, i 288, ii 
784, 900, 955 

Garha Mandala, ci , ii 747, iii 1443 
Garnets, ii 910 

Gaudhub, evening, i 263, ii 697 
Gaur tube, i 138, in 1454 
Gauri, the goddess, i 80, n 665, 672 , 
festivals, 1 521, ii 666 , bathing of, 
666 , slaying a boar in her honour, i 
385, II 660, 111 1612 

Gaya, expedition against, i 305, 322, 323 , 
pilgrimage, i 498, ii 946 , Gayapur 
Mahadeo, in 1796 
Geology of Aravalli range, i 14, 17 
Getae tribe, i 74 , identified mth Goths, 
n 651, nith Jats, i 74, 128, with 
Jut, 1 76 

GhanCrSo, t , i 450, 459, n 788, 798, 
1009, 1079, 1096 , honours paid to 
chief, 799 

Ghara, Gharah, r , i 102, 142, n 941, 960, 
1226, 1234 See Gara 
G liarsi of Jaisalmer, ii 1216 , Gharsisar 
lake, 1217 

Ghasi, the Author’s artist, m 1755, 1786, 
1819 

Ghayasu-d-din (Ghiyasu-d-dini of Malwa, 

1 344,11 785, 111 1475 
Ghumh, fort, i 136 ’ 


Giras, gras, a handful, i 190, Girasia, 
grasia, a holder of land by grant from 
the prince, i 190 
Girdliarji Shaildiavat, in 1386 
Girnar, sacred lull, ii 603, 792 , suicide 
at, ui 1663 

Girna, the vaUey of Udaipur, ii 644, 7G0 
Gtta Govinda, poem, i 338 See JayadeVA 
Gods, tutelary of tribes, i 326, ui 1444 , 
god of Marwar married to Amber 
goddess, 11 1052 , of the Haras, 

captured, in 1526 

Godnar tract, i 328, 344, 489, n 802, 
996, 1073 
Gogha, t , 1 137 

Gogunda, t , i 388, 393, 446, 498, u 801 
Goha, Gohaditya of Jlewar, i 259 
Gohil, Gohel, Gohilwar tribe, i 137, ii 
941, 943, 1039 

Gokul, t , ii 621, 641, Nath, Krishna, 621, 
641 , Das, 1 221 

Gol, inferior vassals, i 167, 554, 568, in 
1636 , a serried mass of warriors, 1603 
Gola, the sla\e class, i 207, ii 1076 
Golkonda, ci , i 289, 453, iii 1445, 1449, 
1526 

Gollas, 1 256 
Gomati, r , i 454, ii 1032 
Gond tribe, ii 651 , Gondwana, 979, iii 
1483 

Gopinath, Krishna, n 635 , of Bundi, 
in 1487 

Gorakhnath, the saint, i 265 
Gordliandas, in 1584 Singh, Khichi, 

11 1069 , Nath, Krishna, ii 635 
Gorind tribe, i 272 
Gorklia, GurlJia tribe, i 301, 314 
Gorkhar, the wld ass, i 20, in 1306 
See Khargadha 

Gorma, land near the village site, in 
1550, 1625 

Gosain, Gosnami, ascetics, ii 601, 642, 
1081, 111 1670, 1763 
Gosunda, t , i 326, 526 
Goswami See GoSAiN 
Got, gotra, a cowpen, an evogamous 
section of a caste, u 741 , a tribal 
feast, 1 326, 111 1655 , gotracharja, 
a pedigree, i 98, ii 930 
Govardhan, t , u 602, 635 , Nath, Krishna, 
635 

Government, inefficiency of, i 174 ; 

representatiae, iii 1552 
Govinda, Knslma, n 998 , Gonndgarli, 
t , 11 807, 862, 889 , Smgh, KaCsalot, 
lu 1397 
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Grahilot tribe, i 99 See Gunii-OT 
Grain, mcasureniont of, in 1502 , storage, 
1503 

Grants, books of, i ICO, 205 , to Brah- 
mans, 11 041, resumablc, 1 191, 

secular, duration of, i 190 , form and 
substance of, i 190 
Grapes, introduction of, ii 749 
Gras, grasda, a gnlhn-like figure, li 903 
Grasses, ii 1151, iii 1308 
Greek, au\ilnnes, ii 780 , artists, ii 
780, 111 1702 , traces of, in Bikaner, 

11 1134 

Grishraa, the summer season, ii 050 
Groaes, prohibition against cutting, ii 
600 

Gual Khand, Golkonda, iii 1415, 1440 
Guga, Gugga, the hero, ii 807, 843, 1027, 
ill 1452 

Guhilot tribe, i Introd \vmu, 99, 252 , 
origin of name, i 259 , descent of, i 258, 
266 , 11 1202 , sections, i 101 
Guinea-norm, iii 1303 
Gujar tribe, i 121, n 051 
Guman Singh, (1) of Kotah, iii 1534, (2) 
Hara, 1792 

Gurjara tribe, i Introd \x\i, 121 
Gjanclnndra, the Author s Guru, i 23, 

11 704, 1017, 1077 

Haihaaa tribe, i 13, 47, 109, in 1442 
Hair cutting, n 1080, 1219 
Hakra, r,n 1134, 1166 <Sfc GHAr\ 
Halbarar, a plough ta\, i 169, in 1725 
Haldighat, battle at, i 393, in 1484 
Halnad, t,i 136, n 1022, in 1535 
Hamilton, W , surgeon, i 179, 468 
Hamir (1) Eaesa, chronicle, iii 1451 , (2) 

I of Mewar, i 312, 315 , n of Meivar, 
507 

Hamuji of Bundi, m 1470 
Handmaids sent nith brides, ii 730 
Handmarks, signatures, i 419, 452 , 
made by Satis, i Introd \\xmii 
H ansi, t , 111 1461 

Hanuman, the monkey God, i 163, 330 , 
gates, 1 336, n 779 , ancestor of 

Jaithiva tribe, i 137, his phylacteri, 

II 723 See Bajiukg 
H apa Kaj, in 1266 

Hara sept, i 115, in 1441 , derivation of | 
name, in 1441 , cenotaphs, ni 1706, j 
1714 , legends of, ui 1681 , gallantry, 
hi 1605 , tutelary goddess, i 163 
Haranal, the vanguard, i 175, 356, ii 
975 


Hurawatl, Haraofi, i 115, in 1411 
Harbong ka, raj, i 361 
Harbuji Siinldila, i 205, 327, 328, n 733, 
804, 843 

Harclniid, (1) Hariscliandra, 1 42, n 886, 
(2) of Kan luj, i 286 
Hardnur, t , i 19, n 1082 
H ire, not eaten, i 91 
H irikula, 1 37 
Hinpur, Hcaicn, n 636 
Harsiddh Mata, norship of, n 681 
Uarunu-1 rashid, the Caliph, i 286 
H isan Khun, Menati, i 357 , Lodi, i 
357 

Hasil, re\enue, n 647, 1118, in 1506 
Hastinapur, i 49 

Hastings, Marquess of, i 3 , his Bindan 
campaign, i Introd v\m, in 1577 , 
his Eajput pohc\, 1 150 
Hathcli,Hathleaa, rite of joining hands in 
marriage, i 331, 578, u 795, m 1807 
Hatiara, murderer, title of Tlda Singh, i 
339 

Head, reiusal to bov, n 990, shaaingof, 

II 745 

Hcarsej, Gen H Y , i 531 
Hearth tax, n 1128, 1157, 1250 
Hebcr, Bishop E , i Introd xxx ii, 563, 
n 907, in 1737 

Hcmachandra, Hcmacharjn, in 1355 
Hide, of land, i 156, 201 
Hindua pati, Suraj, titles of Eanas of 
Mewar, i 247, 266, 279, 280, ni 1471 
Hindu Kush, m , i 28 
Hinglaj Chandel, temple, n 934, ni 1511, 
1656 , Hmglajgarh, fort, ni 1769 
Hippokoura, t , i 250 
Hiranj akasipu, i 105 
Historv, neglect of, by Hindus, i 30 
Hob, festival, i 492, n 661, 812, 905, 942, 

III 1469 

Holkar, family, ni 1503 , Jaswant Eao, 
in 1516,1770, MalharEao, i 497, 529, 
111 1503, 1533 

Horn, homa, the fire sacrifice, n 673 
et passim , Hota, hotri, a sacrificial 
priest, 599 

Horses, branding of, ii 972, ill 1482 , 
sacrificed to the Sun, ii 659, lucky 
marks, iil 1719 , bridle worshipped, n 
1255 , naming of, 685 , bathing of, 682 , 
of Partab Singh, i 394 , of Ummeda, in 
1501 , of Dewa, 1465 , of Jarwant Eao 
Holkar, 1770 , memorials of, i 395, iii 
1501, 1826 , bred in Marwar, n 1105 , 
in the Laklii Jangal, 1105, 1156 
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Hoshang Shah of Malwa, i 331 
Human bacnflcej ii 590, 814, 9C6, Jii 
1392 

Humayfin, Emperor, said to have 
married a Hajput princess, i 178 , 
defeated by Kliet Singli, 321, causes 
Sultun Bahadur to retire, 306 , de- 
feated by Slier Shall, 373 , retreats 
into Bajputilna, 373 , reception by 
Maldeo, 373 , retreat tlirough the 
desert, 373, in 1281 , defeats 
Sikandar Shdh, i 375 , death, 375 
Hun, Hfin tribe, i 131, Baja’s nuptial 
hall, 132 ; Angatsi, King, 131, 290 , 
■Wlnte, 1 250 

Hundeo of Jaipur, in 1332 
Hunting, n 750 

Hiralilm Khan, \icoroy, n 1012, Lodi, 
of Delhi, 1 352 

Idar State, i 100, 187, 414, 449, 512, 
provides successors to Mevar, ii 800, 
in 1828 

Idgah, place where rites of Id festival are 
performed, n 896 
Ikslnvdku, 1 39 

Inayatu-Ua Klian, minister, i 409 
Inch, a handful of corn or aegetables 
levied, 1 238, n 650 
Indargarh, t , case of its chief, in 1501, 
1507 

Indha, section of Parihars, i 121, n 940 
944, 994, 1085 , Indliavati, in 1270 
Indore, battle at, i 529 
Indraloka, deatli-Iand, ni 1477 , Indra* 
prastha, i 51 

Infanticide, causes of, i 202, 203, 540 , 
among Gakkliars, ii 740, among Kfij- 
kumars, 743 , measures to prevent, 741 
Inscriptions, evidence of feudalism, i 
158 , te\t of, 11 914 
Installation of Baja, i 263, 384 
Intolerance, absent in Slewar, ii 604 
Iradat Khan, Memoirs of, i 465 
Iron mines, i 17 , manufacture, ii 
1155 , changed into gold, ni 1047 ' 
Irrigation projects in Menar, in 1661 
feani, the goddess, i 371, n 598, 656 
Isari Singh, of Jaipur, ii 866, 871, lu 
1356 

Itineraries in the desert, iii 1309 
Itr-piin, perfume and betel given to close 
an interview, ii 769, 848 

Jadeja, Jareja tribe, i 102, 103, 154, 202, 
290, 11 607, 111 1286 


Jadon tribe, i 103, 110, 293, ii 1174, 
1207 , Jadonwati, their territor}% i 15 
Jadu ka dang, i 75, ii 617 
Jagad, Jagat Giuu, a title of Akbar, i 
377 

Jagannath, Vislinu, worship of, ii 675, 
111 1511, 1695, temple, i 410, 550, ii 
645 

Jagat Khunt, Dwarka, i 338, ii 943, 
1109, Singh (1) I of Mewar, i 432, 
(2) II of Mewar, 482 , (3) of Jaipur, 
11 1083, 111 1364 
Jagatya, a ta\ collector, iii 1564 
Jagir, an assignment of land in heu of 
military service, i 426 , Jagirdar, a 
holder of such grant, a title of Mewar 
princes, 422, 426 
Jagmall of Mewar, i 384 
Jagmandir, palace, i 406, 427, 433, 
in 1641 

Jagnivas, palace, i 406 
Jagrani, the small-pov goddess, ii 1038 
Jahandar Shah, Emperor, ii 1020 
Jahangir, Emperor, attacks Bartab 
Singh, 1 392, 409 , attacks Amar 

Singh, 417 , remarks on Sesodias, 161 , 
captures Cliitor, 175 , marries Jodh 
Bai, 179 , favours Krishna worship, n 
608 , Memoirs of, i 418, 549 , intro 
duces tobacco, ii 749 
Jalnl-igarh, Jaha/pur, t , i 8, 167, 321, 
520, 528 , II 955, iii 1715, 1738 
Jai Apa, 11 866, 873, 891, 1063 
Jai Cliand ofKanauj, ii 718, 930, 935 
Jaimall, Patta, i 380, 567, 569, ii 856 
Jainism, Jams, ii 602 , image worship, 
624 , laymen, i 369 , hbraries, i 
Introd Ivi, ii 605 , pillar at Clutor, 
11 605 , respect for animal hfe, 606 , 
sacred places, 603 , protected by 
Mewar, 602, 646 , “ retreat ” in the 
rainy season, 606, in 1731 
Jaipal, Baja of Panjab, i 294 
Jaipur State, annals, in 1327 , building 
of the city, 1342 See Amber 
J aisal of Jaisalmer, n 1203 
Jaisalmer State, annals, n 1169 
Jaisamund, lake, i 458 
Jai Singh, (1) Mirza Baja, of Jaipur, n 
728, 111 1340, (2) Sawai of Jaipur, 
1341, 1497 , (3) of Mewar, 1 450 
Jaithwa Jethwa tribe, i 136 
Jajau, battle, i 464, n 982, in 1495 
Jajnagar, Jajpur, t , i 290 
Jalandhara,- Jalandarnath, Krishna, ii 
635, in 1266 
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Jalhan of Mar^^dr, ii 043 
Jaljdtra festival, n 649, 697 
Jaljhulni festhal, i 201 
Jalor,t,i 384,11 797, 941 954, 970,990, 
1010, 1079, 1109, iii 1206 
Jam, a title, i 103, ii 1219, ni 1286 
Jamtiiinada, native gold, 1 91, ii 004 
James I of England, letter of, i 423 
JamMcli, Jamvahi Mata, vorship of, in 
1331 

Janamashtami festival, ii 030, 019, 078 
Jaiiapao lull, i 18, in 1687 
Janaai, Janami Mata, vorsliip of, i 414, 
11 072, 111 1370 

Janeo, tlie Bralimanical cord, i 264 
Janjuha, Janjua tribe, il 1175 
Jaswant Cl) Bao Bliau, i 528, (2) Eao 
Hollcar, sec Holkah , (3) Singh of 
Marnar, ii 975 , commands against 
Aurangzeb, 980 , conduct at battle 
of Dharmat, 724 , at Kliajua, 982 , 
repudiated by his vife, 724 , service 
in Kabul, 984 , death, 985 , char- 
acter, 980 , cenotaph, 835 , treatment 
of his family, 990 , (4) of Jaisalmer, 
1227 

Jat, Jat, tribe, i 127, n 1124, 1148, 
1256 , connected with Getae, i 74, 128, 
11 1124 , with Kajputs, i 127 , in 
Bikaner, ii 1126 , attacked by Mali- 
mQd, 1 129 , sections of, ui 1297 , in 
Bharatpur, 1357 , at Agra, 1359 , right 
of inaugurating Maharaja of Bikaner, 
11 1129 , Kathida i 128, ii 917 
Java, 11 703 

Javadia, horse of Gugga, ii 1027, lu 
1452, 1710 

Jawad, t , 1 15, 251, 504, 510 
Jawahir Singh of Bharatpur, iii 1359 
Jawalamukhi temple, ii 1037 
Jawan Singh of Mewar, i 123, 543, in 
1825 

JaWar, Jawara, mines, i 169, 321, 397, 
585 

Jayadeva, songs of, i 337, ii 629, 030, 
765, 764 

Jeth Singh, (1) of Bikaner, ii 1132 , (2) 
of Jaisalmer, 1211 
Jethi, a wrestler, u 751, m 1617 
Jhala Slakwana tribe, i 135, ii 1039 
Jhalaka monastery, in 1751 
Jhalawar State, i 338, iii 1780 
Jhalrapatan, t ui 1780, 1782 
Jharol, t , 1 259, 336 
Jharu-barar, a broom tax, in 1567 
Jhunjhunu, Fatehpur, t , i 336, in 1423 


Jigarklior, a witch, \ampirc, i 88, ih 
1015 

I Jmjiniali, t , li 1229, ih 1316 
[ Jinsi, artillcrj, in 1717 
I Jlran, t, i 319, 415, 504 
JUya., the poll tax, i 111, 409, n 022, 
901, 1021, 1037 , abolished, i 171, iii 
1 182 , letter of remonstrance against, f 
442 

Jobner, t , in 1328, 1160 
Jodh Bai, 1 389, n 005, ni 1339 
Jodha of Jodhpur, 1 325, 339, ii 917,950 
Jodhpur, Cl , position, n 820, founded, 
1 339, n 947 , captured by Mughals, 
958 , occupied bv British, 833 , 
besieged by Jagat Singh, 1085 
Jogi, ascetics, li 948, 949 See Kan- 
MATA 

Jogini, Yogini (1) spirits nho feed on the 
slam, n 1010, 1179, in 1755, (2) 
Mata, image of, 1806 , (3) r , n 850 
Jograj of Menar, ii 593 
Johar, Jauhar, general suicide of women, 
1 84, 310, 363, 381, n 744, 992, 1213, 
ih 1821 

Johya, Joiya, tribe, i 102, 129, 142, 290, 
n 941, 944, 1130, 1133, nl 1300 
Jones, Sir W , 1 40, 41, 42, 107, n 630, 
652, 700 

Juur, Janar, nnllet, i 237 cl passim 
JM, mountains, i 75, 129, n 617 
Jujhiir, a memorial stone, i 90, ni 1412, 
1815 See PlLirA 
Julaha, a veaxer, in 1280 
Juna Chliotan, t , in 1274 
Junagarh lull, i 54, 291, 293 
Justice, administration of, n 1112 

Kaba tribe, i 111, n 1170, in 1511 
Kachahri, a court of justice, tonn duties, 
111 1434 

Kachli-naha tribe, i 56, 106, 161, in 
1328, sections of. Ill 1438, Kachhxva- 
hagar, Kaclihxvahagarh, ni 1329 
Kaliror, t , n 1223 
Kalian, of Jaisalmer, n 1208 
Kaimkliam, QaimMiiini Cliaulians, n 
945, in 1423 
Kalachuri dynasty, i 48 
Kalanjar fort, i 52, 139, 376 
Kalbhoj of Chitor, i 283 
Kalhora tribe, u 854, ni 1299 
Kuh, worship of, i 347, u 665 
Kah Smd, r , i 4, 18 
Kahka Devi, worship of, i 113 , temple 
at Chitor, ni 1821 
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irnilmd!, Jvalinrlri, r , ii 938 
JC'iIi'.'m'iK, flic (Irnson, ii C3G 
Kllpi, t , i 33') 

ICniM'm of ‘Biivanor, ii 3132 
K^>Imt3p^n, Kriimlro, coil of lo\o, li 073, 
ill 3 iTO , K'liintllnMi 1 , KrnnTlJnu, 
Krumimh, tiflo of Itltlioo-, n '»30 
1001 , IvliivUvumbh-i, % 0 = 1-01 of dcairt, 
i! COP, 833 

Knimni (1 (lln Kl/'m, « irir, iii 3317, 
3337 

3vrirnbi)v}i It, ]innco his inoflicr, li 1013 , 
Mfc'-froin Itinnp/cb, f (30, rnsiric- 
n K ijpiitni. I 179, dcsdi, li lOl'i 
KnmtiH inncrnn, t , I 30, CO, 20C 
Jvsmh'-i n of ''Io« ir. 1 233 
Knmspn, Ksnsi i, lii'Cnplion it 937, 
lii 1700 

iriiwoj, fotimlod, i '0 , csrli liiston, li 
Oil, pviont, 1 30, 11 030, aduicil 
!)\ {'I)lh*.1)« (1 din, 030, liefeif of 

lIoin'AU!), 1 373, nullmil llotlior 
fi^ns''l3,li 82 J 
IClmiinl of )5Ik,i)ier, >1 1131 
ITaniniN Kri^lin i, li 002, 008 
JCntih il, K.'mpH of MuraAr, n OiO 
Konlvut, Milmdon of stsnOniR crops, i 
r.0 3 

K liiotl Ofolitni) Tssrli, t , iii 1270 
linnplats, Ivnnpliin Topis, i 87, 11 001, 
002 

KOndiil (lislncf, i 317,111 1070 
Ivnnsn (3\nast\, 1 05 
JC inn Siiiph, (1) of BiKoiiei, 11 1135 , (2) 
of Liisolmer, 1210, (3) I of Jfowar, i 
103, (i) If of Ifenar, 127 
Kanuli .State, 1 103, 180, li 1019 
KOrftiKi, KirdiKojo. ^'sr pod, li 087, 
liartlli, jnondi, ftsfhals in, 095 
KlsI, Benares, i 93, 139 
ICifclir, IlohtlKIi'ind, I CO, 110, il 717 
Kfithl tube, 1 83, 133, li 941 , Kathm- 
war, 1 133 

K(vnra\a tribe, ii! 1202, 1294 
Kniislmbi, c! , i 51, GO, id 1385 
K.l\ isfh cistc, iii 1811 
Jved.lr, Kodlrnatli, In 1403 
Keliiir of Tiiisalincr, ili 1180 
irelwa, t , 1 333, 380, 412 
Koln.lri, t , i 812, 810, ii 770, in 1508 
Kconj Mail, sNorship of, i 110, id 1444 
Xcral i, km , i 52 
Keshorao, temple of, in 3515 
Jicttlcdriiiiis, privilege of beating, i 
215,253 .SceNAKKARA 
Kh idaUui, section of J.ains, ii 003, 1108 
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Klndpa, a sr\orcl, Sthapana, worslup of, 
51 079 

IClnirlln, Klierlln, t , 1 111, ii 1004, lii 
1273, 1322 

ITliajun, Klnjnn, Kliajidia, battle, ii 982 
Kli.llisa, croini or fiscal estate, i 106 
Kliamiior, Khrimnaur, battle, i 394, 417, 

i! 010 

K)i iiidch, t , 111 1384, 1390, 1418, 1422 
Kliuii Taliun Lodi.'iii 1387 
Kliarpndha, die rvilcl ass, in 1300 See 
GOPhtnu 

lOiarp bandhrd, binding on the sivord as 
an initiation to arms, 1 185, 223 
Khln, r , 1 13, 189, 579 
Kharliknr, a (a-c on forage and ^ood, i 
170, 577, ii 041,111 1725 
Khan ar, oasis, 111 1272 
Khejra tree, d 083 1151 
Khcng'ir tribe, i 205 
Kiier, Klierparh, see Kherdhar, the 
tribal lo\\,i 197,11 1011 
Khenlln Sec Kilmralp 
K herdhar, t , 1 187, 267, ii 941, in 
1273 

Klieroda, t , i 515, in 1021 
Kliet Singh of Men.lr, i 318, 321 
Khefrpll, worship of, 1 818, 320, u 798 
Klilehi Chauli.'ins, i 115, 103, in 1790, 
KliTchhijlra, in 1347 
Khiljl dynasty 1 334 
Kliinn asar, I , ii 862, 1003 
Kldzr Kirm, Siilbln, ii 734, 1107 
Khodnlr M.'ita, norslub of, in 1444 
Khoklmr tribe, ii 740, 1191, 1222 
Kliosa tribe, ii 814, 1073, in 1298 
Khota Blills, 111 1408, 1521 
Kliuman I of klenrir, 1 283, EaCs.a, 
cbronicle, 1 250, 281, 309, ui 1813 
Khurram, prince, i 418, 428, 431, 432, 
11 973 

Kliushlirdl, a benevolence, ii 1159 , 
Elm, Bohra, lii 1361 
Klnishror festival, i 400 
Khusni, prince, i 178 
Kllva E.ln.a, Partab Singh of MewCr, i 
385 

Kilad.lr, qil'adar, governor of fort, 
premier, i 210, ii 832, iii 1519 
Kirani M.lta, worship of, ii 1128 , 
Kirania, a ceremonial umbrella, i 234, 
310,11 COO 
Kirlr caste, in 1429 

Klrtti St<vmblia, pillar of victory, i 320, 
il 005, 111 1819 

Kishangarh State, i 370, ii 965, 974 
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Kislior Singh of Kotnh, ui 1523, 1502 
Kitar, qitar, a string of camels, ii 1109 
Knots, marking hirtlidajs, in 1C97 
Knox, Brigadier General A , i 514 
Koila, fief, in 1671 
Koh tribe, in 1279, 1280 
KorCgiion, battle, i 97 
Kotah State, annals, lii 1521 , origin of 
name, 14G8 , separated from Bundi, 
1486 , nnhealtlimess, 1704, 1707 
Kothrin, r , i 13 

Kotluiria, t , i 195, 309, 380, 478, 529, 
555, 503, 11 004, 085 
Kotliri, a chamber, tribal groups in 
Jaipur and Bilndi, i 107, in 1430, 
1488 

Krishna, in the Jlahablidrata, i 14 , 
DMdrka, his capital,! 47, the ‘Hindu 
Apollo,’ 1 222, 529 , cult at Kutli- 
dvdra, I 529, n 007, the ‘dark one,’ 
623 , liistorj' of, 021 , festla als, 638 , 
forms of, 628, 639, patron delta of 
Huras, 018 , in Russia, 015 , death, i 
01 , image removed to kleaidr, n 009 , 
effect of his cult on Rajputs, 019 , 
M orshipped in caa'es, 635 , favoured by 
Mughal Emperors, 008 
Krishna Kunvdn, tragical fate of, i 535, 
11 1082, ill 1412 
Kuchdman, t , n 820, 853, 1084 
Kuhari, r , i 120 
Kujhban, i 289, in 1402 
Kukkuresavar, Siva, in 1823 
Kuladcvi, a tribal goddess, i 100, li 1179 
Kuhn Brahmans, n 595 
Kumara, god of arar, i 81, n 058, 094 
Kumarapdla Cliaulukaa, i 117, 128, ii 
916, 111 1651 

Ktimbh Sham temples, i 330, in 1818 
Kumbha Rana of Meaaar, 1 332, ii 915 
Kumbhalmer fort, i 12 , 167, 109, 196, 
316, 309, 371, 388, ii 777 , founded, 
1 336, besieged by Shdhbaz Khan, 

I 396 , recovered, 403 , restored by 
Marathas, 546 , taken by British, i 549 , 

II 778, gates, 779, temples, ii 779, 
inscription, i 251, n 781 

Kunt, Kilt, estimate of standing crons 
1 583 

Kuntal of Amber, in 1332 
Kiiriltai, the Mongol council, i 165 
Kuraaai Borasa, battle, in 1526 
Kusumbha, a draught of opium, i 341 , 541 
Kutbu d-din, Qutbu d din, saint of 
Ajmer, n 1014 , Ibak, 1 208, n 1164 
-1-mulk, 1 467 ’ 


Kuaaari, r , i 19, 100 

Labri Klian Earangi, 1 302 
Lichhman Singh, (1) of Cliitor, I 307, (2) 
ShailJiuvat, 111 1 120 , (3) of Jaisalmer, 
11 1218 

Ladnfin, t , ii 802 

Lakha, (1) Lal,sh Singli of Jleaaar, i 321 , 
(2) Phulani, h 853, 941, in 1305, 1310 
Lakliamsi, Laksliman Singh of C'hitor, 1 
307 

Lilklian, (1) Sen of Jaisalmer, 11 1210 , 
(2) a deified hero, 719 
Lakln Jangal, ii 1160 See HORSLS 
Lakhnauti, ci , 1 138 
Lakiillsa, Si\a, 1 Introd \\\vi 
Laima Duda, 1 521, 625, 528, 530, 11 878 
Ldl Bdi, 1 331, 111 1081 
Lai Kila, Qila’, fort of Agra, 11 977 
Lfil Shdhbdz, saint, 111 1313 
Ldlsont, Ldlsot, battle, 1 513, n 875 
Land s\steni in Kotah, 'iii 1559 in 
Mewdr, 1 108, 573 , in Jaisalmer, 11 
1249 , landholders, 1 190, 578 
Languha tribe, 11 941, 1191 
Lanka, 11 083, 701 
Ldr tribe, 1 138 
LJrklidm tribe, in 1420 
Ldua, t , 1 511, 507, in 1040 
Lead mines, 1 169 

Leaping from precipices, suicide by, lii 
1063 

Legitimacy, confirmed b> Rana See 
CO’MJrENSAIilTY 

Letters, treacherous, 1 450, ii 957 
liCiies, feudal See Kheh 
L ibraries, i Introd l\i, 11 605 
Lingam and Yoni symbols, f 20 1, n ' 598, 
1010 Sec Phallic 'Worship 
Literature, 11 750 

Litters, u amors concealed in, 1 308, 11 
734 

Locusts, 11 775 

Lodorwa, t , 1 102, 109, 290, 298 , 11 1185, 
1198, 1205 

Loliana tribe, 111 1295 
Lohkot, 1 116, 252, 254 
Lot, deified hero, 1 288, 11 900, 111 
1447 

Lucan, Lieut , 111 1778 
Luka tribe, 111 1299 
Lumn tribe, 1 75, in 1299 Sec Kumri 
Lunar Rajputs See CH indrat vhs a 
Lhnavada, Lfinauara, t , 1 11, 119, ill 
1822 

Lunavas, battle, u 1056 
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Lftni, r, i 8, 13, 10, H 889, 901, hi 
1201 

Lunlu'inii of BlKnucr, !i 1132 
Jli'njfin, in clci tinr\ of hemp or opium, 

1 SOS, ii cri 

■Machcri, t, and State, i 111 , hi 1351, 

nco 

.M-idar, (I) Piint, i 131 , (2) tree, h 1152 
J>fad in, fhfldri, t , i 222, 318, 380 
’'InpRots in antelopcp, ii 83 1 
■Mifpc, p\mpithcficil, 11 1113, 1199, c\- 
imKion of olioiera, hi 1731, practised 
hj .T liiis, ii 813 

’'Iiliulnt Kirin, i 380, 3^3, 397, !12, 118, 
430, II 973 

''I'lliabhanta wir, date, i 08, relics of, 
li 1010 

■'laliiidnji Slndlii i, li, 875 , defeated at 
Sipra, i 500 , Interferes in ’Mciiar, li 
1057, death,! 521 

'ifalndcM Sna, cult in JIcMfir, il 508 
sSfc Sn a 

Mahasati, a ereniatSon ground, i 88, li 
003 

M iliT, SiURh of Amber, 111 1339 
■Nhiliuaidj ns, id 1771, 1817 
UiliiTcIra, i 32, 78 
’dahesri caste, 11 1250 
■Maliesvinr, fc, 1 33, 47, 109, li 038, ill 
1116 

Maht, r , i 133 

aialii Afuriitib, the fish svmbol, li 1023 
jralnshmati, t , i 33, 47, id 1445 
31 dimud, (1) UoRada. of Ahmadabad, hi 
1821 , (2) of Ghazni, 1 110, 122, 120 , 
287, (3) of 51.1111 a, i 335 
lifahoba, t , i 139, ii 716 
5Inina tribe See JIIn'a 
J fair, 5rcr, tribe, i 12, li 051, 787, 886, 
hi 1300, 1155, marri.aRC customs, ii 
705 , met by Autlior, 787 , diameter, 
793 

Jfajam of Jais.almcr, ii 1180 
JIakar.a Sanlo-rmti, fcstiaal, ii 097 
Makrana, marble quarries, d 1107 
Sfulasl of Amber, iii 1335 
■MaLava tribe, i 142 
klalays, ii 1171 

Sl.alb.a, rubbish, a land t.ax, ii 1158 
Blalcohn, Sir J , measures to reform 
forest tribes, i 687 , Campaign in 
Central India, id 1678 
Jl&ldeo of Jlurssar, i^ 380, U' 953 , Ins 
treatment of Humaviln, i 373, n 950 , 
his sons, ^959 , his cenotaph, 835 


Jralliarrao See HorKAR 
JIalik Bajazid, Baz Bahadur, i 378 
Jlulkhruu tribe, i 110 
Mallinatli, liero, li 843, di 1272 , Thai, 
ih 1272 

Mallol tribe, i 142 

Jl.'ilpura, t, forajs against, i 315, 403, 
440, n 1108 

Jluhva, derivation of name, ui 1628 
Jlandala tribe, i 445, 514, h 1039 , 
Mandalgarh, t , i 16, 142, 196, 197, 212, 
403, 11 010, iii 1721 

JIandallka, goaernor of a district, i 259, 
11 036 

JIandasor, t , i 445, 480, 514 
Manda\Ti, asorsbip of, iii 1414 
Ahlndhata, t , in 1389 , king, 1629 
ilandor, ct , li 834, 941, 951, 994 , seat 
of government transferred from, 947 , 
R alls, 839 , captured by Eathors, 956 
Jf.lndii, Cl , pii/ar of nctory, i 335 , 
captured bj Humajdin, i 365 
Jfangalia tribe, i 21, in 1300 
Mungrol, battle, in 1602 
Jlunlki.lln, Stupa, li 1189 
AlnnikraC, Chnuli.in, i 114, ii 893, 900, 
ih 1417,1449 

Slanjanlk, manjanlq, a kind of catapult, 
1 302 

Slanoliardfis of Jaisalmer, n 1225 
Jfansab, offlee, prerogatne, i 177 cf 
passwi , Jlansabdar, a title of offlee, 422 
Jlansaroi'ar hake, i 379, ii 891, 1031 
JIun Singh, (1) of Jaipur, iii 1338, 
reported attempt .at poisoning by 
Akbar, i 408, in 1338, 1486, (2) of 
SlurvJr, li 1080, meeting siith the 
Author, 822 

Slansura, t , i 286, li 1187, 1234 , iii 
1283 

Jlap.a, dues on measuring gram, n 597 
Marathns, JIahrattas, claim to EJjput 
descent, i 104, 314 , rise of, 472 , 
tyranny of, 473, 510 , cross the Ker- 
budda, 403 , m JIahva and Gujarat, 
485 , cross the Chambal, 485 , enter 
Eajputun.a, 489 , false British policy, 
505 

JIarblo quarries, ii 1107 
Man, the cholera goddess, ii 1002, ni 
1733, 1734 

Maroni, Marian, tale of, iu 1331 
Jlarriage, of children, round tree, i 261 , 
of JIugh.als aiith Eajputnis, 178, age 
of, i Introd xaxaiii , reduction of 
expenses, n 741 , benevolences levied 
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'it, 187, cxoCTHU, I’lO , fiHfoms of 
Mura, li 705 
Marian >8n ^FaI’OM 
Maruar, aninliof.il 020, Ki'a;«rapli\,1101 
Mai'i urcLac, i 71 
Maafid of Gii i/iii, li 1202 
Bffita, tlic Jlotlior RoiOk'n, i og, i02, il 
OSI, SO], ill rJSO, l&OO, .T.ininil. 
JaiKuJ, 1 111, li 072, i’lirm, ^Oi, 
AlltOcJnl mount, 0‘’0 S^K\M- 

Biuin 

Mathiiva, I tS, il 02% 1172 
Maiulud of ftlurnl, i 11 'j 
jrniiin (nbo, 1 £72 

3[aur\n (Ivinsta, i 05, £05 Srr 5ff;i.l 
M'lW am 11 inhr, 1 127, il 1121 
Mn\ poles at Iloh fcstnal, lit 170! 
Medicine, ii 759 
MedpU, i 0, li 038 
Mcj, r,iil 1713 
Melons, li 718,1150 
Mcnill, 11 591, 111 1700, IhOO, 1802 
Meo tribe ice Ml% i 
3Ier tribe >Sc( M \ir 
Mercantile tribes, i 11 1 
Mercenaries, cniploj lucnt, i 181, ii 1007 , 
revolt, 1 507 

Merter, Mr Grieine, i *1, 533, ill 1729 
Merki, I 337, Ii 882, 910, 050 , battle, 
1001 , Mertin sept of Itathors, i 507, 
11 872, 950, 1005 
Meru, m , 1 24 

Meraara, ii 789, 1005 , subdued b\ 
Meavi'ir, i 584 , by British, ii 703 , 
Battalion, 791 
Metealf, Lord, Jl 927 
Meteoric fires, i 89 
Mewar, annals, i 247 
Mevasa district, u 1022, 1013 
Mewat, 11 717 

Mhuu Maidfina, t , i 109, in 1789 
Mihiragula, i 256 
Mihran, the Indus, r , li 1208 
Mihtia, feudal, i 197 
Mina tribe, i 343, n 051, 812, in 1332, 
1429, 1715 , conquered bj'' Abhai 
Singh, u 1042 , aborigines of Jaipur, i 
107 , attacked by Himdeo, in 1332 , 
right of inaugurating Bajas of Jaipur, 
11 1129 , the criininal branch, ni 1430 
Mines and minerals, i 17, 168, 321, 585, 
11 1154 

Ministers, i 214, 470, 556, ni 1519, 
drann from inercliant class, i 308, 403, 
449, 474, 500, n 1088 
Minnagara, t , i 103, 265, 266, in 1285 


Minors ginrdl.ansliiii, 1 188 
Mira 1551, 1 .137, il 951, Hi 1818 
Mirmc, 1 20, il 883 

Oliri*’, hercdlt vr> tdatf-,, 1 BiO, 575, 
580 

Miihih, 1 m , 1 16 
3Iithri, tliif f of, Il 801 
3Io2hi,i tribe, 1 211 

Mobil, rim, 1 102, 1 12, ii 'Mi, 1127, ill 
1 151 

Afokal of Mrnr.r, 1 32!. Ill 
3IonRol, me mini' of name, J 123, 11 C93 , 
origin, 1 03 
31onogim\, 11 711 

3Ioii on, Col Hon 55 , relrcit of, ill 
1510, 1571, 1777 
5!oon norjhlp. II 02 J 
31ora, t , In It 59 
5forn|H, II 703, 1059, ]075 
51ori, 5lanna frlbi, I 05, 110, 120, 205, 
11 Oil) 

Morwan, t , 1, 501. Id 10 !2, lOfo, 1617 
.5Iota ILua, Udai Mngh, 11 959 
Moll Pilsbln, Hi ICJO 
5Iu’a7Z.irn Balifidur Shlli, .Shfih Alam, t 
ni, 104, H 983, 981 

Jrnimnnnnd, (1) the Propliot, i £05 , 
(2) Husain .5IIrza, ii 1135, (3) bln 
Hasim, 1 111, 143, 270, 284, 2SG , 

(1) Shrill, Lodi, i 322, (5) Simii, 
Bmperor, n 1025 

ilulnu d-dln Chishti, samt, 1 118, ii 841 
Miijd, the tree, i 329 
31ukunddarra piss, j 15, ni 1522, 1571, 
1779 

Jlnkunddas, (1) Mahar lvJ)5n, n 988 , 

(2) Singh of Kotah, in 1522 
Mfilaraja, Mfilrlj, (1) CJiaulukaa, i 110, 

(2) of Jalsalmer, n 1213, 1228 
Miilla Srillh, tutor, i 430 
Multan, cl , i S3, 112 , eirth, ii 1151 
Munannar pn "ila, a draught of opium, 
1 80, n 001, in 1600 
Munda of Jaisalmer, n 1200 
Mundkati, blood price, i 211, 330, n 805, 
874 

Murad, prince, i 435 
Murahdhar, ;&ishna, ni 1821 
Music, n 752, ni 1709 
Muskat Mandaai, n 812, ni 1070 
Muzaffar, (1) of Ahmad Ibad, i 361, n 
785 , (2) Husain Mirra, u 969 
M'ytliologj, u 050, 705 

Hadir Shah, invades India, i 480, n 
1053' 
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isradol, t , 1 292, 343, ii 800, 806, 80S, 
940, 944, 997, lu 1450 
Ndga race, i 124, n 676 fighting 
ascetics, ui 1435 

K'agarclidl toira, i 321 , Gurha, iii 1274 , 
Parkar, 1275, 1278 
Nagari t , i 379, in 1818 
Nagarseth, a city magistiate, i 171, 231, 

ii_682 

NdOTaicIia, Nagnaichian, worship of, i 
106, 326 

Ndgor, t , 1 142, 889, ii 734, 873, 954, 
976, 994, 1037, iii 1449 
Nlgpahar, lull, ii 893 
K'dgpanchami festival, u 676 
Nahan State, ii 1020 
Nahar Khan, (1) Kumpawat, ii 967, 988 , 
(2) of Mandor, i 298, ii 841 
Jfaharnakh, tiger-claw weapon, ii 721 
See Baghnakh 
Nahlwara, Anhilwara, i 193 
Najaf Ah Khan, Quli Klian, m 1302 
Nakkara, naq.<iara, a kettledrum, i 215, 
lu 1482 ct passitn , aswan, ii 674 , 
naqqfira darwaza, gate where sounded, 
1070 

Kala and Damayanti, tale of, ii 735, 1139 
Karnes, tahoo of, lu 1293 
Kanak, the SilJi Gura, i 465 , pantlii 
sect, lu 1500 

Nandi, the hull of Siva, ii 598, 600 
Nanta, t , lu 1703, 1709 
Napup, of Bundi, in 1468 
Narayan, Vishnu, ui 1760, -das of 
Bundi, 111 1474 

Narlai, t , i 291, 343, u 800, 809, 929 
Narsmggarh, t , ii 765, 767 
Narua, the gmnea-worm, iii 1303 
Naruka Kachhwalias, i 107, ii 1027, 
1252 

Narwar, t , i 100, 376, iii 1373 
Nasiru d-din Sahuktigm, i 295 
Nathdwara, temple, i 340, ii 007, 709 , 
endowments, 614 , image of god 
removed, i 529, u 609 , pillaged by 
Marathas, i 529 ; pontiflf, ii 642 
Nathp Maharaja, m 1694 
Nathuram, figure paraded at Holi 
festival, 11 704 

Naukot, Naunangal, nine forts of Marw.'ir, 
1 109, 11 971 

Nauratii festival, ii 673, 679 
Nauroz, Nauroza, festnal, i 94, 177, 400, 
u 1021 

Nawal, Newal, Jut of Bharatpur, in 
1360 


Nawalgarh fort, m 1397, 1425 
Nawanagar, t , ii 1022 
Nayy id, new converts to Islam, ui 1293 
Nazai a gift from an inferior to a 
superior, i 582, ii 084 ct passim , 
nazarana, a fine of relief, 1 177, ii 794 
Nazir, a eunuch, guardian of harem, ii 
1030 

Nekosiyar, grandson of Aurangzeh, ii 
1024 

Nenu, Neminatha Sec Aeishtaveot 
N epal, refuge of Rljputs, i 301 
Nerbudda, r , prohibition against crossing, 
11 971, 111 1503 
Nigambhod Ghlt, iii 1456 
Nikumbha tribe, i 142 
NIlab, r , Indus, i 248, u 698, 930 
Nima Sindhia, i 403 
NImach, t , i 319, 504, ii 784 
Nimaj, t , 11 817, 819, 1100 
Nisia, a dam memorial, lu 1789 
Nizamu-1-miilk, Asat Jah, i 473, 484 
Nobilitj , foreign stocks, i 193 
Nonanda, Nonita, Krishna, ii 028, 040 
Nose jewel, respect paid to, i 502 
Numri tribe, i 75, ii 855, m 1292, 1299 
Nundab, a pledge by salt, iii 1405 
Nunkaran, (1) of Bikaner, ii 1132 , (2) 
of Jaisalmer, 1224 , Slnikliawat, 1383 
Nurabad, t , Oilman’s Bridge, ii 913 
Nurjahan, queen, i 422 
Nushirwan of Persia, i 248, 253, 207, 275, 
276, 277 

Nushizad of Persia, i 278 
Nysa, Nj ssa, ci , i 20 

Oasis, 111 1263 

Oaths, by throne, ii 089 , among Mnirs, 
790 , by a pit and pebble, i 201 , bj 
throwing off turban, i 512 , bj arms, 
11 CS9 

Observatories erected bj Jai Singh, ii 
757 

Oglma-Panarwa, district, i 202, 316, 397 
Olvliamandal State, u 943, 1022 
Omens, i 85, 341, ii 719, 804, 1023, 
by augurv, i 85, 342, ii 767, 790, 802, 
1217, ui 1549 , from a snake, 1 342 
Omkarji temple, lu 1388, 1003 
Omophagia, eatmg human flesh, ii 072 
Oinphis, Kmg, i 125, ii 020, 1185 
One ej ed person, uiiluckv, ii 1234, in 
1573 

Opium-eating, i 82, 80, 213, ii OGl, 749, 
880, 1149, 1254 , trade, 1110 , pledge 
by eatmg, u 750 
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Or, Ofh, tribe, iii 1785 
Oracles given by Jogis, ii 948, 949 
Orchha, t , i 140, 436 
Ordeal, of confession, iii 1314, trial bj, 
u 1113 , by oath, iii 1645 
Oreitai tribe, iii 1656 
Osi, Osian, t , ii 603, 765, 1108 
Osval Mahdjans, ii 603, 765, 851, 1108, 
1193 

Ottorokorrhai tribe, i 52 
Oven of Gujarat, i 422 
Ozene, Ujjain, i 249 

Pabuji, hero, i 329, ii 843 
Pachbhadra, Panchbhadra, salt lake, ii 
813, 1005, 1107 
Pachisi game, ii 754, in 1823 
Pachpahar hill, ii 729 
Padma, vorship of, ii 673, 696 
Padmini of Chitor, i 307 
Pagri, a turban , pagri badal bhai, 
brother by exchange of turbans, m 
1347 

Pajun of Jaipur, in 1332 
Pal, Paja of Delhi, i 63 
Palanpur, Palargarh, t , i 451 
Pah, t, 11 778, 811, 942, 949, 1073, 
1109 

Palibothra, ci , i 36, 51 
Pahtana, t , ii 603, 838 
PaliPal Brahmans, ii 812, 942, 1255 
Pahja, a memorial stone, in 1700 
See JujHAK 

Palod, t , 1 414, 11 597, 045 
Pamir mountains, i 104 
Pan, betel, see ’Itr-pan , given before 
battle, 1 340,, 381, 181, 552, 570 , as 
an offer of service, ii 909, 1040 
Panchala, Panchalaka, kingdom, i 32, 
50 

Panchaaat, a village or caste council, i 
171, 215, 575, 11 1109, 1111 
Panchranga, the flag of Marnar and 
Jaipur, 1 103, n 834, 900, 1051 
Pandaia, i 37 

Pundlnri, pandhri, tax, i 520, 530 
Pand\ 1 , km , i 53 
Panipat, battle, i 486 
Panjnad, the Upper Indus, r , i 22, ii 
1187, 1211 

Panvilr tribe Sec Pramara 
Papa Bill, 1 301 
Par, r Sec Parbyti 
Paraitakai tribe, i 125, n 620 
Paras patthar, the philosopher’s stone, 
111 1047 


Parastirama destroys the Kshatriyas, i 
43, 111 1442 

Parbati, Par, r , i 18, in 1465 
Parbatsar, t , ii 851, 1084, 1085 , battle, 
1 537 ' 

Pardhan, a leader, prime minister, i 214, 
216, 479, 556, n 967 
Parihar tribe, i 107, 113, 119, ii 839, 904, 
111 1444 

Parkar, t See Nagar Parkar 
Parmal, Paramardi, Chandel, ii 716, 718, 
719 

Parmavati, ci , i 109 
Parnala See Panhala 
Paropanisos range, i 28 
Parsvanath, twenty -third Jain Tirthan- 
kara, i 108, 125 

Partab Singh, (1) of Jaipur, ii 875, iii 
1362, 1575 , (2) of Bikaner, ii 1138 , (3) 
I of Mewar, 1 385, (4)11 of Meiiar, 
496 , (5) Shaikliavat, iii 1400 
Partabgarh State, i 347 
Parvati, worship of, n 671, 687 
Parvez, Parviz, prince, i 417, 430, ii 
973, in 1486 
Pasbani caste, in 1630 
Paseti, a plough tax, n 1158 
Pataliputra, ci , i 37, ii 1173 
Patan, battle, ii 876, 1074 , in Jaipur, 
111 1439 See Anhirwara Patan 
Patar, the Central Indian tableland, i 
10, 15, in 1471, 1680 
Patel, a village headman, i 171, 581, ii 
1115, 111 1550 a title of Mahadaji 
Sindlna, ii 1058 , barar, a tax, in 
1551 

Paterero, a kind of ordnance, iii 1719 
Patta, a patent, grant, i 191, 557 , Bahi, 
book of grants, 205, 578 , pattawat, 
pattayat, holder oi a grant, 182, 231, 
245, 11 1116 

Patta, the hero, i 380 See JaimaT/R 
Pauhva, Pohya, image at entrance of a 
temple, m 1774 
Paviagarh, t,i 115 
Pem Singh, of Kotah, ni 1523 
Penplus of the Erythraean Sea, i 48, 
249 

Persian descent of Meiiar family, i 271 , 
wheel. 111 1661 
Pethapur, PItapur, t , i 119 
Peti, a ration, i 196, ii 964, in 1413 
Phag, the Holi festival, ii 661 
Phagesia festival, ii 700, 703 
Phaggi, t , 11 1087 
Phulgun, month, festivals, n 660 
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Phalbc -worship, i 264, ii 698, 704 
Phalodi, t , u 813, 955, 1065, 1225 
Philosopher’s stone Sec Paeas Pat- 
THAR 

Phuladola, flon er festival, n 699 
Pliulra, t , 11 941, 1141 
Pichola lake, i 405, 434, 446 
Pih Khal at BaySna, i 349, 356, iii 1817 
Pillars, memorial, i 90 See Jtjjhar, 
Paliya, Seosa 

Pindaris, raids hy, i 8 , treatment m 
Kotah, ill 1673 , campaign of Mar- 
quess of Hastings, 1577 
Pipal, the sacred fig-tree, i 95, n 610, 
^ 674, 803 , Prachi, i 96 
Plpar, t , 11 851, 952 
Pirain, Piramgarh, island, i 137, 291 
Pirthird] See PrithiviraJA 
Plsangan, t , ii 901, 965 
Pitri, pitrideva, the sainted ancestors, 

I 33, 89, 325, n 678, 837, 1041 
Pokaran fief, i 218, ii 818, 822, 831, 955, 

1066, in 1271 

Pokharna, Pushkarna Brahmans, i 32, 

II 1255 

Polygamy, i 357, 358, ii 711 
Poppj cultivation, in 1667 
Pprus, 1 47, 249, n 782 
Posthumous births, causes of discord, n 
1081, in 1376 

Pramara tribe, i 107, 111, u 941, in 
1444, 1693 

Prasioi tribe, i 37, n 1173 
PratihoLra tribe See P ■i.RiliAR v 
Prayag, Prag, Allahabad, i n 1173 
Prayer call, prohibited, n 1058 
Precipice, suicide by jumping from, in 
1063 

Premiers, i 214 

Priesthood, mfiuence, n 589 , priestly 
functions of Bunas, i 32, 247, 200, ii 
602, 659 

Primogeniture, i 494, n 1071, in 1370 , 
set aside, i 465, n 975 
Prisoners, treatment of, n 1112 
Prithivi, Pritliiviraja, (1) Chauhan, i 
38, 104, 113, 133, 136, 140, 299, n 715, 
937 , (2) I of Jaipur, in ,1336 , (3) II 
of Jaipur, 1301 , (4) of Bikaner, r 398 , 
(5) of Marwar, n 985 , (6) of Kotah, 
in 1604 

Pugal fief, n 730, 945, 1124, 1185 
Punpal of Jaisalmer, n 1210 
Pur, t , 11 909 , Purmandal, t , i 449, 
466, 11 1004, 1008 
Puranas, i Introd xl, 23 


Pushkar lake, n 590, 891 , Brahmans, 
see Pokharna 

Piitra, a deified youth, i 288, 326, ii 952 

Qaimkham Sec KlniKHlM 
Qaraval, a running fight, in 1059 
Qitar See Kitar 
Qutbu-l-mulk See Khtbu-i-mtok 

Babari tribe, n 1193, ni 1297 
Babri, maize pottage, n 840, 972 
Baemall of Cliitor, i 340, in 1475 
Eaepal of Jlanvar, n 943 
Bacsal Darbari, in 1384 
EiiCsen, t , i 349, 350 
BflC Singh of Bikaner, i 399, n 958, 1132 
Eacthana, Eajputaiia, i 1 
Eafiu d darajat. Emperor, i 475, il 
1024 , Eafiu d-daula. Emperor, n 
1024 

Eagliudei a, hero, i 325 , Eaghugarh, t , i 
5, 15 , Eaghuvansi, title of Eanas, i 247 
Eahat, Bhattis, n 1157 , Ealntgarh, t , 

1 4 

Ealikala, a svivel gun, n 821 
Eahmi, km , i 219 
Eahup of Chitor, i 305 
Eainsi, Clnubun, in 1463 
Eajagriha, Eajgir, t , i 51, 64 
Eajai tribe, i 21, in 1299, 1810 
Bajesvan, vorship of, i 100 
Ea.j Jogi, cliief varrior ascetic, n 081 
Eajkumar tribe, infanticide, n 743 
Eajloka, ladies apartments, n 992 
Eajputs, origin of, i Introd \\\i, 100, 
248 , alienated from Muglnls, i 401 , 
of Jaipur, in 1430 , amusements, n 
750 , jiride in ancestry, i 102 , apos- 
tates, 403 , loae of arms, n 752, of 
Bikaner, n 1149 , refusing to bov, 
before ro-valta, n 990, relations uitli 
Brahmans, i 34, allnnces vitli 
British, 1 146, n 882 , character, n 
707, 747 , regard for dignitj , i 428, n 
990 , dress, 11 758, lo\ e of drinking, i 
82, 85 , furniture, n 757 , gambling, 

I 85, 208, genealogies, 29, loviltj, 
see SUAMiDHARWV, manners and 
morals, n 708, 1059, allnnces vith 
Mughals, 1 178, 193, 4 35 , generals 
in Mughal ser\ ice, i 179, 220 , luiguo 
against Mughals, i 105 , loa e of music, 

II 752 , patriotism, i 224 , religion, i 
80, 81 , Tlurtj SIX Eojal Iribcs, i 97 , 
States, hoi\ distinguished, n SOI , 

'superstitions, il 759, tribal sjstem. 
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i T){ 11 SOI, Mrtuc^, 11 717, <le^o- 
tion 01 Morncn, ii 713, influence of 
\ o.nen, h 73"), respect for Momcn, ii 
700, 735, 740 

Krij-vimunfl HIvC, i 203, 151 

ir>j SmHi, (1) of Bikincr, ii 1138, (2) 

I of Mcu'ir, i 334, ii GOG, (3) II 
of IfciMr, I 412, 300, ii OOj, 3011 

It i3vlubli(le\, HaUnblmrih, temple, i 
303 

11 ikhi, n v,n''f -imulet, i 303, ii G77, 012 
It'’!h\illi, protection, bhckmail, 1 203, 
233, 551, 578, li 791, in 1111 
It il ‘;ln‘>a, a demon, marriage b\ capture, 

II 715 

Itlma, a deiflod licro, i 55, 252 , Ins 
birfii fcatnaf, li 073 
ll'itnll ana epic, iJ C93 
Klnulooji, hero, li S13, m 1272 

i IS, Illmc-i\ar\m, I 3SS, 

lii 3511 

Itlm SlnUi, (II of Mlrwilr, ii 1051 , 
(2) 01 Lfindi, lii 1520, 1740, (3) of 
I npur, 1311 

It in, It inn of Cutcli, i 10, in 12G1 
Ulna till '' 01 pnm.es of Mew "ir, i 305 
Ikincnhor, Kri'lin i, ii 009, Olo 
lUngar, It ingri ciste, 1 535, id 1550 
It ini. ( ,li 812, 1110 
Ikuijlt ''in"b, ''ikh, 1 131 
It mm ill of Mirw'ir, i 32 3, 325, 327, ii 
015, 91(. 

it uit>pmldii)r fort, i 5, 15, 1(., 310, 350, 
3o5, III I!")! 


Ehaninac tribe, i 219 
Itiln, t , 11 S75, SSS, 955, 1005 
Itislla, llislladlr Scv 31 VSll V 
Itislnblndcva, first Jam Tirtlnnk ira, 1 
53, 337 

Robes, poisoned, ii 72S, SG7, 985 
Roe, Sir T , i 101, 218, 107, 121 
Rolulla tribe, ii 782 
Robri Bakliar, 11 1131 
Rolitasgarli fort, i 100 
Ron, pebbles found in tbe Cbambal r, 
111 1757 

Roshin-akhtar, Ibnperor, i 175, Ro- 
shanii d-daula mosque, i 187 
Rui, jungle m tbe desert, ii 1240, iii 
1205 

Riimi Khan, i 302 
Rupnagar, t , i 119, 340, ii 799 

Sa’fidat Kban, i 187 
Sabil Smgb of .Taisilmer, li 1225 
8 vbuUigm See R ASll U-D Bik 
Sidfibrat, fcidaarat, free distribution of 
food 1 328,11 597 
Sadani tribe, i 380 
Sadhfim SbailJiuw'ats, in 1 322 
S'ldhu, marriage of, ii 730 
S'ldik, 8-i(liq Mubammad IDiaii of 
Rabftv alpur, ill 1301 
Sadri, llei, i 233, 345, 380, 394, n 712, 
Hi 1011 

8 ildai Tang, 1 483 

Siffron robes, worn on going info battle, 
1 220, 333, Jt 793, 301 1, iii 3171, 3483, 
119], 1522 , it m image, li 1025, 
mill sworn to dit marked with siffroa 
water, ii 1050 
hiirinn, 'iak, 1 118,120 

b ill iri\ I trllie i 21, ii (>51, 813, 81 1, 950, 
107 1, lil 1202, 1295 

Slim, bom-'t,’ a titb of 8 n ijt, i 171 ^ 
“^aiiu' .T, a b inker, ii 1185 
Sad i, s III idr ) i, a title of ISapp i, ! 2G3 
s'iir mis^cllinooua rcaemio, b llio, 
1157 

sai un'i'M dm i>t\, 1 01 
siK.lv M prnilegi,-) 01 , il 593 
■siiji, binll i. ll bl3, 885, 1118 
s 3 id ,p., i t 8 , 32 5, 351, il 1172 
5alt’'ibi,l OH, li 705 ft j)f , 1 
".3 imbb.n lb 11 , \ or bip of, 1 70, 93, 
lii 1139 

''dan d, sik>ri ir, tube 1 ill 
8 lini, slid ill, a laimb, ract, si.ttlon of 
i tribs i 'h, 101, lOu, 111, 115 t' 

; 1' till 
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SaMm, a general massacre, i 85, 309, li 
1180, 1215, 1210 

Sakta of Mewar, i 174, 413 , Saktanat 
clan, feud with Chondanats, i 175, 
412, 511, u 706, 909, iii 1622 
Sakti Devi, goddess, i 113 , Sakti Kumar 
of Menar, i 270, 271, 281, u 808 
Sakimtala, i 52 

Sallkat Khan, assassination of, u 970 
Sllakli, Salklia of Mlrnar, u 914 
Salar, Silar tribe, i 138 
Sllbrihan See SlMVAHAirA 
Salgirah, the birthday knot, m 1097 
Salim, (1) prince, sec JamxgIr , (2) 
Singh, prime minister of Jaisahner, ii 
1230 , Sallmshalu rupees, m 1669 
SalivShan, Salnahana, (1) the hero, i 
110 , (2) of Jaisalmer, ii 1180, 1207 
Salkln Sec Sapakh 
S alono festival, ii 677 
Salt, as a pledge of good faith, m 1405 , 
eating of, a pledge of lovaltv, ii 981 , 
production and trade, u 813, 1107, 
1117, 1118 

Saliimbar fief, i 380, 409 , privileges of 
the cluef, i 183, 210, 217, 429, 481, 518, 
557 , his crest, 235, 324 
Samarsi, Samar Singh of Meivar, i 281, 
297,11 937 
Sambhaji, i 451 

Sambhar, ci and lake, i 114, 331, ii 955, 
1015, 1033, 1107 

Sambos, i 103, 255, ii 1189, 1219 
Samma tribe, u 1189, 1210 
Samprati, grandson of Asoka, i 330, ii 
779, 809, 899 

Sampu lake, legend, ii 852 
Samugarh, battle, i 434, In 1491 
Sanad, a roj al grant, i 177, ii 825 
Slncher Mlta, uorship of, in 1444 
Sanchor, t , i 115, ii 850, 941, 1010, 1105, 
ui 1200 , Brahnniis of, in 1272 
Sanctuary, rights of, i 230, ii 010, 013, 
014, 048, sec S4I1AN , \iolation of, 013 
Sandhills, ii 1149 

Saudracottus, Chaudragupta, i 37, 49 
Sing, a lance, ii 793, 1058 
Sanga ot Mewar, see Sangp vU Sivgii , 
Sangauat Sesodias, i 170, 188, 222, 
380, 11 90S Sec ChoxdaIN it 
S angal i, ci , i 128 

Sangam, a sacred riser junction, 1 IS, 
11 704 

Sangrlm Smgh, Sanga, (1) of Meulr, 1 
341, 348 , (2) n of Meulr, i 472 
Saniclnr, Saturday, unlucky, li 722 


Sanjogta, tale of, li 725 
Sankli, ransankli, the conch," uar shell, 
11 720, 111 1627 

Sanlvlila Pnmars, i 11], 205 , h 731, 
941, 1123 

Slnkra, r , in 1315 

SanlvTilnt, Sanlcrlnti, the solstices, i 91, 
11 055, 837 

Sannj Isi ascetics, i 581, n 590, 773 
Sansani, t,iu 1358 
Santal of Mlru "ir, ii 930 
Sar, a lake, usualh salt, n 857, 1153 
Sarad, the autumn season, li 050, 004 
Saran, sarana, sanctuaij, i 230, 451, il 
707, 831, 990, 1012 ct pa-isiM 
Slras, the great crane, Gnis auligntu, il 
719 

Sansvati, r, n 890, 1013 , Brlhnniis, 

II 1127, 1148, see S rrsUT , the goddess, 

III 1774 

Sarbuland Kh5n, 1 484, u 867,032,1030, 
1040 

Sardesmukh, a JIarltha oflicial, 1 471 
Sardula, a grillin like figure >^cc Gpac 
S arnspa tribe, 1 137, li 010 
Sarsut Brahmans Sec S vr \fa\ 4Tl 
Sarfip Singh, (1) of Bikaner, li 1137 , (2) 
of Kotah, in 1541 
Saruaiya tribe, i 137, n 917 
Saiwanja tribe, i 110 
Sasan, land grants to Brlhm ins, ii 500 
Sasa\ indu tribe, I 47 
Sltal of M'lru'ir, 11 950 , Sltalnier, t , 
li 950, 055, 1221 
Sltlra, rocal famlU, 1 814 
Siti, suttee, immolation of ujfe vifh 
husbmd, origin, 1 68, 11 737 , ca^e-i 
of, li 837, 1030, 1213, 111 1478, J511 , 
slirines, n 740, 777 , dre id of ciir-c b' , 

II 807, 1000, in 1477, 1057 , cntli In, 

III 1057 

Satphera, sc\cn rerolutions 01 bride and 
bridegroom round s icred fire, 11 705 
Satrunjaa a, ci , 1 415 , 11 001, 60a 
S'ltur, t , ill 1718,1714 
Saura sect. Sun worshiiipcr', 1 254 
Siuraslitn .S-e Str ASHxr \ 

Sauromatac, tribe, il 651 
Siurlri, 1 93 

Sau d, a honorific tiile, ii noo, i014 
S'lwan, tlio month, ic-tia d in, ii C75 , 
'lij, ii ()75 In 1274 

Saajid Abdulla, uizir, hi 1301 ''I'sylJ* 
of Blrlu, 1 167, 473, ii 657, 1020 
Scapegoat, Iniman, iii ICo ! 

Sent igo, 1 173 
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Sinclhia family, i 227 
Singar See Si NO\n 
Singhi Briilunans, ii 1075 
Sipna, r , I 18, 500, ii 1031 
Sirolii, t, 11 0G9, 1012, SMord, 752, 
1058 

Sisiri, the cold season, ii 05G 
Slstan, ii 1183 

SIta, contort of Bunin, lier liot iiell, iii 
1511 , the cold season, ii G5G 
bitala JIutn, the sinnlI-po\ goddess, ii 
CGI, 1038 

bi\a, the god, ii 598, worshipped at 
rn or junctions,! 18, ii 704, hissimbol, 
598, Bains his Mcegerents, ii 
C02, CC2 , his worship, 598, COl , 
his priests, GOl , three cj ed, COl , 
cult appro\ ed hi Sliulijahan, G08 , 
connected wath the Sun, G99 See 
IsvAiu, LiNQur, 3lAnADrv\, Emanoji 
S naji, descent of, i 314 , letter to 
Aurangzeh, 4 12 , kills Afzu-1 Khun, ii 
721, capture and escape, 98 1 , death, 
98G 

Rnarutri festi\al See SiironlTRi 
Slwuna, Slwunchi, t , district, li 955, 959, 
990, 1005, lOOC, 1010, 1020, in 12G8 
Sixteen chiefs of Jfewflr, i 428 588 
Skinner, Col J , ii C02 , Horse, 7G1 
Skulls used as drinking - vessels, i 82, 
tower of, 1 357 
Slaves, shverv, i 200 
Small-pox Sec SItaxa MaTA 
Snake See SrRPFM 
Soap-nuts, li 701 
Socotra, Sokotra, island, ii 703 
Soda, Sodha, tribe, i 21, 111, 372, n 941, 
111 1283, 1291, 1294 
Sogdoi tribe, i 5, 111, 372, iii 1283 
Soils, in Murwur, ii HOC , in Mewur, in 
1625 , in Jais iliner, ii 1247 
Solanlu, Solanklii tribe, i 107, 110, 119, 
11 941, lii 1444 

Solar and Lunar Jtujputs, i 31, 32, 40, 99 
Solstices, festivals at, i 94, n G55 
Somji, murdei of, i 514 
Somnuth, t , i 287 

Sonigir, Sonagir, Julor , Chauhuns, i 112, 
115, 291, 293, 304, 369, 380, 384, ii 
797, 941, 944, in 1200 
Soning, Durga, hero, n 997, 1003 
Sophagasenas of Kubul, n 1170, 1188 
Sora, Sorai, tribe, i 254 
Sovereign, Ins position in Mewur, i 174 
Spitting, conveying Spiritual power, i 265 
Sport, 11 750 


Srawak, the Jam laity, i 369 
Sri Mathura, t , i 5, 103 
Srinagar, t , i 342 
Sringi Bishi, li 1148 
States, distinctions of, i 145 
Steell, Capt , adventure with a snake, ii 
978 

Stones, precious, i 15 , representing dead 
warriors, in 1700 See Jtjjhau, 
Paiiya 

Subhkaran Singh, Bundela, i 140 
Sub infeudation, i 199 
Succession, law of, in 1370 See PniMO- 
GENITURl 

Sudasheo Bhuo, Marutha, li 878 
Suevi, 1 80, 11 C69 
Sugar cane, cultivation of, in 1G26 
Sill Bull, Gum, Vihur, t , n 1109, in 1277 
Suicide b> jumping over cliffs, in 1663 
Suja, Surajmall of Murwur, ii 952 , 
Suja Chauhun and the tiger, i 333 
Sujun Singh of Bikaner, n 1047, 1137 
Sukhdeo, cave worship of, iii 1603 
Sukri, r , 1 13 

Sulaimun Koh, mountains, n 782 
Sultungraln, Dujgandeo of Bundi, ni 
1451 

Sumeru, mount, i 24, ii 1001 
Sumptuaiy edicts, i 240 
Sflmra tribe See Um ui StjitRA 
Sun and moon worship, ii 623, 657 , 
descent from the Sun, i 247 , Sun, 
Heav’en of the dead, see SueyaIiOka , 
pregnancy caused by the sun, 274 , 
Sun and Siva worship, ii 699 See 
Saura 

Sunga dynasty, i 65 
Sunth, t , lii 1822 

Surajinall, (1) of Bhuratpur, m 1359 , 
(2) of Bundi, 1 359, in 1476 , of 
Murwur, ii 952 , (3) of Mew’ur, i 342 
Surajpol, the gate of the Sim, i 217, ii 
659 

Snrasenoi tribe, i 48 
Surushtra, i 254 , pillars dedicated to the 
dead, 90 , invaded by barbarians, 256, 
269 

Surat Singh of Bikaner, ii 1139 
Surjan Singh of Bimdi, m 1480, 1483 
Surpiir, Suryapur, t , i 48, n 607, 022 
Sursugar lake, ii 972, 1014, 1025 
Sur Singh of Murwur, ii 835, 969 
Surthun, (1) of Toda, i 344 , (2) of Nimuj, 

11 818, 1098, 1099 , (3) of Bundi, ni 
1479 , (4) of Sirohi, ii 969, 989 
Surveys of Bujputana, i 2 
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Sfir\n, tlio Sun pod, ii C'»l , polhri, 
Inlcoin, ii C">n , Kiindn, foiinf-iin, J 
217, IHr.xdiNf', it f’H, lOJ'i , 

nnlnll, Ii-xll CV) , in md ih, Paridi 
1003, TraPls, clironiilo, oil, KUO, 
lOiO, --x um, sun-born r v( 0, 1 217 

Sntlicrhnd, Col 35 , 1 320 
Suttee Sc( Sati 

SuainTdliarnn, lojalfx, i 200, 221, 11 
007 

SwAt, district, i 205, Sx.Atl tribe, ii 
1221 

SMaAnmAnra, selection of huslniul bx n 
maiden Ii 733,010 

Sword, Aarietlcr of, li 752, iindc Iw 
Vis\alarini, i 201 , unde at lllKanfr 
and .oirohi, li 732, 1050, 1133, lie 
stowed on chiefs, ii 003, iinc-tituro 
with, ) 00, 183, 223 , roi'rf cntinc an 
absent bridcprooin, 330 wneddurinu j 
an incantation, 3a0 , oitli b\, li CSO , | 
worship, i 00, ii 053, 070 

la’arnl, cenotaphs earned at Mulnrriin 
fcstnal, ii 781 

tCahawwMir IClian 1 113, 131, !i oo',, ooo, 
098 

Tahora, t See Baiiha 
T apk tribe 1 75,121 
TAk, Takshak, the snake race, i Tntrod 
vwii, 43, 123, 11 020, 077, 830, 1181, 
111 1709 , Eund, hi 1708 
Takshasdanapari^ ci , 1 110, li 782 
TalAwari, Tarim, battle, i 302 
Tulpuri tribe, 11 85t, iii 1290 
Talwur, tarwAr, a sword bandhli, in- 
aestituro with, iii 1083 .OaKuuo 
BAXDHAl 

Tambaaatinagan, ci , li 012 
Tamgha See AMASiGn v 
Tana, Tanuja Mlta, shrine of, ii 1187 , 
Tano, Tanuji, of Jaisaliner, 1191 
Tanda, a BanjAra caraian, 1 205, ii 814, 
815, 1117 

Tank, sacred, rite of cleansing, ii 1228 
Tanka, tanldia, a resers oir, 11 1153 
Tanot, t , 1 293, 298, ii 1187 
Tantia Jog, MarAtha, ui 1771 
Tapi BAori, ii 907 

Tappa, a fiscal area, i. 584 , a measure m 
music, 550 

Taprobane, Ceylon, ii 842 
Tara BAi, i 344, ii 782 
TAragarh, fort at Apner, ii 901, 970 , at 
Bundi, lu 1505 
TarAin See TAi,i4VARi 


Innrol di-trift, iii 3271 
Tarl In J*Ir, a =ainf, li lOso 
'J s'’hl end, 'In nl'nt.l 75, 125 
lAUrlxa dirlnrn nioin, ii 911 
* 'Jntti, 'intln, t, ii 3201 , and Mult'n, 
lord, of i 33! 

J’ iwari triln 5,, 'iiiori 

ii,ii 020 782. ChitOT, 1 330 
Tejs!. 'Jej 8lnuh of riiitor, i 207, ii SOI 
'll li, an oilnnn, 3 mice of, li ''33, 'Jilim, 
plinl n-fd ns a bli-ter, li 72'* 

TcinpUs, Hhidu dc^trojed lij Itimnp- 
rcl., iii 33-8 

I Ihil, sand ndci-, iii 1203 
I llnrud 8(afe, 1 lio. d foto, iii 1277 
! 1278 

I llild i of riArwAr ii 9*5 
Tinrts-sl' llrn il Bates, i 07 
Ihonns f.rorpe, i 320 il 1100, ilf 3 lO'i 
'lliori, 3 ori, 'i'Awari trilie, i 254, il 1158, 
Ih 1500 

'llinad, Bra1mnnic,il Sec Ja!.fo, 
Zt 'v'. Al 

Throne, oath In, i 500, 530 
'llmi's, prohibition against Iiarbonnnp, 
i 2 54 

I’hfm, t , sieges of, iii 3338 
'J Ins-agct ic, it 0*0 
'fiba tililn, a sandliill, 1 22 
'Iipcr of Alorwan, ill 3010 
'111 festival, il 075, ill 1271 
'Jlka, marl>. on forehead iniprcsscd at 
inaupurition, i 202 (I pa^nm, see 
'JirxK, tlkadanr, teremom il foraj of 
a new Blja, i 313, 430, n 1003, 1183, 
lii 1550 

Tiink, mirk of inauguration, i 270, ii 
1030 Sec Tliv V 

trimur, Taimfir, mansion of India, i 131, 
il 1105 

Tm mines, i 14, 109, 321, 397, 5S5 
'Tirbem 5tcTimiM 
Tithes, 11 504, 597 

'Tobacco, introduced in reign of Jalilnglr, 
li 749 abolition of monopola, 1 159, 
239 

Tod, J , Ins life and w orks, i Inlrod v\a , 
ins sura ea , 2 , agent of Slew Ar, Jllrw Ar, 
Jaisnlmer, and otiier Stntes, i 510, 
11 1094, 1243 , attempt to poison, in 
1710 , accident at Begun, 1810 , at 
liattle of JIAiigrol, 1002 
Tod, John, death of, ii 790 
Toda, t, 11 782, 783, m 1435 Sec 
'To^K Toda 
T ogra tribe, i IIC 
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Tomara See TuAn 
Tomato plant, in 1300 
Tonga, battle, ii S7o, 1073 
Tonk State, i 511, Tonb Toda, i 110, 
li 783, 111 1155 
Tonwar 8'cc Tpak 

Toran, a marriage or ceremonial arch. 

1 317, li CSl, 085, 808, 840 
Ton tribe See Tnoni 
Totomism, i 43, li 1191 
Treaties, inth Ud upur, li 927, Maniar, 
ill 1829 , with Jaisalmer, ui 1830 , 
with Jaipur, ill 1831 
Trees in Bikaner and iMewar, in 1307, ii 
1151 , sacred, i 05 
Trimurti, the Hindu triad, ii 704 
Tripolla, the triple portal, i 550 
Trhenl, Tirbeni, a triple ri\er junction, 

1 18 See S4^aAM 
Troj , Horse of, tale, 1 308 
Tiiar, Tomara, Tonwar sept, i 38, 104 , 
Tuargarli, Tuarvati, ii 870, 1027 
lulapurushadana, weighing of a llaja 
against gold and a aluables, ii 500 
Tulasi, the sacred basil, ii 044 
Tulja Bhavuni, w orsliip of, iii 1810 
Turbans, change of, to mark brotherhood, 

1 432,11 1089,111 1347, 1095, fibluons 
of, i 327, 409 , throwing down in 
submission, h 1231 , bound on heir, i 
221, 582 

Turk, Turushka tribe, i 272, 351, ii 
1181 

Uch, Uclili, cl , ii 1134, 1100 

Uda of Mewar, i 338 

Udaipur, ci , (1) the capital of Mewar, 

1 38 1, 40 6 , captured by JIahabat Khan, 

1 897 , erection of buildings, 433 , 
palace, 560 , described by the Author, 
649 , (2) t , in Shaikhavati, ui 1378 
Udalpuri, wife of Aurangreb, 1 440, 447 
Udaisagar lake, 1 384, 391, ii 702 
Udai Smgh, (1) of Mewar, i 307, 371 
(2) Mota Baja of Marwar, i 179, ii 
890, 959, 901 , wath Akbar, i 389 , 
his cenotaph, ii 835 , (3) Shaikhavat, 
ill 1393 

Udayaditya of Malwa, ii 1203 
Ujjain, Avanti, Pramar capital, i 109 , 
meridian fixed at, i 02, 109 , Ozene 
of the Periplus, 249 , observatory, ii 
757 , battle,! 518, m 1522 
Ujla, a section 'of Bhils, i 202 
Ulugh Beg, astronomer, ii 767, iii 1343 « 

Umara, Omra, nobles, ui 1708 


Umarkot, t , i 109, 111, n 1073, 1209, 
dll 1282, 1287 , buthplace of Akbar, i 
372, 11 950 

Umar Sumra tribe, i 5, 0, 20, m 1281, 
1282, 1299 

Umat, Pramars, ii 707 
Ummed Smgh, (1) of Bundi, m 1499 , 
(2) of Kotah, hi 1540, 1575, 1581 , (3) 
of Shahpura, i 212 
Undes, i 44 

Undri, chiefsliip of Bhils, i 262 
Untala, t , i 175, 412, 415 
Uparmal, tableland, iii 1662 
Utgir, t , 1 10, 111 1439 
Uttarakuru tribe, i 52, 75 , Uttara 
Euma Charitra, drama, ii 715 


Vfidhel, Bcldhel tribe, i 476, ii 943 
Vagheh, Baghela dynastj , i 119 
Vair, wair, a blood feud, i 97, 211, ii 
734, 969, 111 1670 
Vairat, Bairat, t , i 100, m 1439 
Van asvata Manu, i 24 
Vala tribe, 1 134 

Valablu, ci , i 253 , Sun fountam, 257 , 
era, 100, 269 , sack of, 253, 269 , 
VaUabhirat, i 122, 250 
Vallabhacharya sect, i Introd xxxvu 
Vanaraja of Anhihvara, i 122, 283 
Vankaner, Bankaner, t , i 136 
Vasant Panchami See Basant PAK- 
CHAsn 

Vasishtha, the sage, i 113 
Vassal chiefs, duties of, i 182 
Vati See Bill 
Vayan Mata, worslup of, i 283 
Vidlivadhar, architect, ii 1048 
Vijayapura, t , i 253 , Vijaiyasem 
Bhavam, w orslup of, m 1684 
Vilcrama era, i 104 , Vikrama and 
Urvasi, drama, ii 715 , Vikrama- 
ditya, 1 29, 63, 64, 104 
Village servants and officials, i 581 
Vindhya mountains, i 17 , Vmdliya- 
vasm Devi, worship of, ui 1444 
VIraw'ah, t , ui 1261 

Virgin forts, iii 1674 , rape of virgms, 
11 952 

Visaladeva, BIsaldeo of Ajmer, i 104, 164, 
297, 299, 11 791, 889, 893, 909, ui 
1450, 1458 

Visar, visarva, a bard’s satire, ii 742, 
1059, 111 1567, 1682 

Vishnu, sleep of, ii 655, 675, 697, 700 , 
festivals, 699 See Chatukbhtjja 
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Visvakarma, architect of the Gods, ii 
691 

Visvamitra, the Rishi, i 34, iii 1442 

Vitthalnath, Krishna, ii 641 

Vraj, the holy land round Mathura, i 479, 

II 602, 607 
Vyasa, i 30, 35 

Wachuji of Jaisalmer, ii 1201 
Wajiliu l-mulk, Saharan Tab, i 126 
Walld, the Caliph, i 270, 284 
Wardship, i 188 

Warriors, dead, go to Heaven without 
funeral rites, ii 991 

Water in the desert, lu 1152 , waterfalls, 

III 1687, 1796 

Waugh, Captain P T , i 8, 550, ii 761, 
lu 1826 

Week, days of, ii 694 
Weighing a Raja against gold, etc , ii 
590 

Wells in the desert, in 1282 , hot, 1511 
Wheat, varieties of, ii 1106 
Widow, marriage, ii 795 
Wilder, Mr , Superintendent of Ajmer, 
11 817, 895, 1093 

Wilford, Captain, i 40, 275, in 1458 
Witches persecuted by Zalim Singh, n 
1113, 111 1615, see Jigak Khoe , 
madness due to v itchcrait, ii 1065 
Wives discarding their cowardlj husbands, 
11 724, 982 


Wolves, 11 771 

Women, position of, in North Europe, i 
84 , in Rajputana, i 84, ii 709, 735, 
746 , seclusion of, 710 , devotion of, 
713 , courage of, 727 
Woollen manufactures, ii 1155 


Yadu, Yadava tribe, i, 101 See JlDON 
Yama, god of death, ii 696, 697 
Yasodharman, ii 644, in 1785 
Yavana tribe, i 272, ii 653, 933, 936, 
1170, a name applied to Musalmans, 
11 1005, 1006 
Yeydigird of Persia, i 271 
Yoginis, 11 720 See JOGINI 
Youths, deified See Putea 
Yueh chi tribe, i 78, 128, 131, 256 
Yusufzai tribe, ii 1207 , Yusufgol, i 
282 


Zabita Khan, Bhatti, ii 1166 
Z5.bulist3,n, i 102, 127, 28b, 294 
Zafar Khan, Tab, i 118, 126 
Zdlim Singh of Kotah, i 499, in 1506, 
1530, 1613 

Zamlndar, a landholder, a title applied 
by Mughals to Rajput princes, i 421, 
444 

Zunnar, the Brahmanical cord, i 264 
See Janeo 


THE END 
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